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niDBPBNDKNCI. 

TBT  qtltlt,  lDdep«Ddence,  let  me  lOuirt, 
Lord  of  the  llon-beut  mud  cagle-e; a ; 
Tb7  steps  I  follow  with  n;  boaom  btre, 

Nor  heed  the  itonn  that  howla  along  the  ikj. 
Dmp  In  the  tniteii  regtoDs  of  the  North, 
A  goddeat  vtoUted  broogbt  thee  forth,— 
Immortal  Liberty,  wfaoM  look  rabUtae 
Hath  bleached  the  tTiant'a  cheek  In  areij  niTliig  dime  I 


ON  THS  WAB  WITH  AHBRICA. 

THE  people  vhom  they  aflsct  to  eill  contemptible  rebels,  but  wfaoae  gnvtBg  power  has 
at  laet  cbtalned  the  name  of  BDemtei,  ...  are  abetted  agaloat  yon,  aupi^led  with 
erery  mUltaiy  (tore,  their  lotereeta  cooanlted,  and  their  embanadore  entertained,  by  your 
tuTeterate  enemy ;  and  oar  mInlMers  dare  not  Interpoaa  with  dignity  or  effect.  .  .  .  T  love 
and  honor  the  Engllah  troope :  I  know  tbelr  Tirtoes  and  their  Talor :  I  know  they  can 
achieve  anything  except  Impoulbllltlea ;  and  1  know  that  the  conqneat  ot  English  America  U 
an  ImpoulbUIty.  ,  .  .  Hy  lords,  yon  cannot  conquer  America  I  .  .  .  Tou  may  swell 
ever;  ezpenae,  and  every  effort,  still  mote  extravagantly ;  pile  and  accnmntate  every  aaslst- 
ance  you  can  buy  or  borrow ;  traffic  and  barter  with  every  little  pltllol  German  prince  that 
sells  and  sends  his  subjects  to  the  Bbambles  of  a  foreign  prince :  yonr  efforts  are  for  ever  vain 
and  Impotent— donbly  so  from  this  mercenary  aid  on  which  you  rely.  ...  If  I  were  an 
Amerlcsn,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a  foreign  troop  was  landed  In  my  conntiy,  I  nerer 
would  1»j  down  mj  arms— neverx^eTei^-aeTer  I 

Wiu±tM  Fm,  Kabl  or  Csitsax.  AJ>.  ITTT. 
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A  BOOKISH  LAD. 

FBOM  a  child  I  was  fond  of  reading,  and  all  the  little  money  that 
came  into  my  hands  was  ever  laid  ont  in  books.  Pleased  with  the 
Pilgrim's  Prepress,  my  first  collection  was  of  John  Bunyan's  works  in 
separate  little  volumes.  I  afterward  sold  them  to  enable  me  to  buy  R 
Burton's  Historical  Collections  ;  lliey  were  small  chapmen's  books,  and 
cheap,  40  or  50  in  all  My  father's  little  library  consisted  chiefly  of 
books  in  polemic  divinity,  most  of  which  I  read,  and  have  since  often 
regretted  that,  at  a  time  when  I  had  such  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  more 
proper  books  had  not  fallen  in  my  way.  since  it  was  now  resolved  I 
should  not  be  a  clergyman.  Plutarch's  Lives  there  was,  in  which  I  read 
abondantly,  and  I  still  think  that  time  spent  to  great  advantage.  There 
was  also  a  book  of  De  Foe's,  called  an  Essay  on  Projects,  and  another 
of  Dr.  Mather's,  called  Essays  to  do  Good,  which  perhaps  gave  me  a  turn 
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oi.  thinking  tiiat  had  aa  inflaence  on  some  of  the  prindpal  fataie  ereats 
of  TDj  life. 

This  bookish  inclioflitioii  at  length  determined  my  father  to  make  me 
a  printer,  though  he  hod  already  one  son  (James)  of  that  prof  essioa  In 
1717  my  brother  Jamea  returned  from  England  with  a  press  and  lettav 
to  set  up  his  business  in  Boston.  I  liked  it  mnch  better  than  that  of  my 
father,  but  still  had  a  hankering  for  the  se&  To  prevent  the  appre- 
hended efEeot  of  snch  an  inclination,  my  father  was  impatient  to  have 
me  bound  to  my  brother.  I  stood  out  some  time,  bat  at  last  was  pe^ 
suaded,  and  signed  the  indentures  when  I  was  yet  but  twelve  years  old. 
I  was  to  serve  as  an  apprentice  till  I  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  only  I 
was  to  be  allowed  journeyman's  wages  during  the  last  year.  In  a  little 
time  I  made  great  proficiency  in  the  buainess,  and  became  a  nseful  hand 
to  my  brother.  I  now  had  access  to  better  books.  An  acquaintance 
with  the  apprentices  of  booksellers  enabled  me  sometimes  to  borrow  a 
small  one,  which  I  was  careful  to  return  soon  and  dean.  Often  I  sat  up 
in  my  room  reading  the  greatest  part  of  the  night,  when  the  book  waa 
borrowed  in  the  evening  and  to  be  returned  early  in  the  morning,  lest  it 
should  be  missed  or  wantod. 

And  after  some  time  an  ingenious  tradesman,  Mr.  Matthew  Adams, 
who  had  a  pretty  collectiou  of  books,  and  who  frequented  our  printing- 
house,  took  notice  of  me,  invited  me  to  his  library,  and  very  kindly  lent 
me  such  books  as  I  chose  to  read.  I  now  took  a  fancy  to  poetry,  and 
made  some  Utde  pieces ;  my  brother,  thinking  it  might  turn  to  account, 
encouraged  me,  and  put  me  on  composing  occasional  ballads.  One  was 
called  "The  Lighthouse  Tragedy,"  and  contained  an  account  of  the 
drowning  of  Captain  Worthilake,  with  his  two  daughters :  the  other  was 
a  sailor's  song,  on  the  taking  of  Teach  (or  Blackbeard)  the  pirate.  They 
were  wretched  stuff,  in  the  Ghnib-atreet-baUad  style ;  and  when  they  were 
printed  he  sent  me  about  the  town  to  sell  them.  The  first  sold  wonder- 
fully, the  event  being  recent,  having  made  a  great  noisa  This  flattered 
my  vanity ;  but  ray  father  discour^^  me  by  ridiculing  my  perform- 
ances, and  tdling  me  verse-makers  were  generally  b^gara.  So  I  escaped 
being  a  poet,  moat  probably  a  very  bad  one ;  but  as  prose  writing  has 
been  of  great  use  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  life,  and  was  a  principal 
means  of  my  advancement,  I  shall  tell  you  how,  in  such  a  situation,  I 
acquired  what  little  ability  I  have  in  that  way.     .... 

About  this  time  I  met  with  an  odd  volume  of  the  "  Spectator."  It 
was  the  third.  I  had  never  before  seen  any  of  them.  I  bought  it,  read 
it  over  and  over,  and  waa  much  delighted  with'  it  I  thought  the  writ- 
ing excellent,  and  wished,  if  possible,  to  imitate  jt  With  this  view  I 
took  some  of  the  papers,  and,  making  short  hints  of  the  sentiment  in 
each  sentence,  laid  them  by  a  few  days,  and  then,  without  looking  at  the 
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book,  tried  to  complete  the  papers  again,  bj  ezpressi&g  each  luDted 
sentiment  at  length,  and  as  fullj  aa  it  had  been  expressed  before,  in  anj 
soitable  words  that  should  come  to  hand.  Then  I  compared  my  "Spec- 
tator "  with  the  original,  discovered  some  of  my  faults,  and  corrected 
them.  Bat  I  found  I  wanted  a  stock  of  words,  or  a  readiness  in  recol- 
lecting and  using  them,  which  I  thoaght  I  should  have  acquired  before 
that  time  if  I  had  gone  on  making  verses ;  since  the  continual  occasion 
for  words  of  the  same  import,  but  of  different  length,  to  suit  the  measursi 
or  of  different  sound  for  the  rhyme,  would  bare  laid  me  under  a  constant 
necessity  of  searching  for  variety,  and  also  have  tended  to  fix  that 
variety  in  my  mind,  and  make  me  master  of  it  Therefore  I  took  some 
of  the  tales  and  turned  them  into  verse ;  and,  after  a  time,  when  I  had 
pretty  well  forgotten  the  prose,  turned  them  back  again.  I  also  some- 
times jumbled  my  collections  of  hints  into  confusion,  and  after  some 
weeks  endeavored  to  reduce  them  into  the  best  order,  before  I  b^an  to 
form  the  full  sentonces  and  complete  the  paper.  This  was  to  teach  me 
method  in  the  arrangement  of  thoughts.  By  comparing  my  work  after- 
ward with  the  original,  I  discovered  many  faults  and  amended  them ; 
but  I  sometimes  had  the  pleasure  of  fancying  that,  in  certain  particulars 
of  small  import,  I  had  been  lucky  enough  to  improve  the  method  or  the 
language,  and  this  encouraged  me  to  think  I  might  possibly  in  time  come 
to  be  a  tolerable  English  writer,  of  which  I  was  extremely  ambitioua 
My  time  for  these  exercises  and  for  reading  was  at  night,  after  work  or 
before  it  began  in  the  morning,  or  on  Sundays,  when  I  contrived  to  be  in 
the  printing-house  alone,  evading  as  much  as  I  could  the  common  at- 
tendance on  public  worship  which  my  father  used  to  exact  of  me  when  I 
was  under  his  care,  and  which  indeed  I  still  thought  a  duty,  though  I 
oould  not,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  afford  time  to  practise  it    ,    ,    .    . 


HB  ADOPTS  THE  80CBATIO  KSIHOD. 

While  I  was  intent  on  improving  my  langu^e,  I  met  with  an  English 
grammar  (I  think  it  was  Greenwood's),  at  the  end  of  which  there  were 
two  little  sketohes  of  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  logic,  the  latter  finishing 
with  a  specimen  of  a  dispute  in  the  Socratic  method  ;  and  soon  after  I 
procured  Xenophon'a  Memorable  Things  of  Socrates,  wherein  there  are 
many  instances  of  the  same  method.  I  was  charmed  with  it,  adopted  it, 
dropped  my  abrupt  contradiction  and  positive  argumentation,  and  put 
on  the  humble  inquirer  and  doubter.  And  being  then,  from  reading 
Shaftesbury  and  Collins,  become  a  real  doubter  in  many  points  of  our 
religions  doctrine,  I  found  this  method  safest  for  myself  and  very  embar- 
rassing to  those  agwDst  whom  I  used  it ;  therefore  I  took  a  delight  in  it, 
practised  it  continually,  and  grew  very  artful  and  expert  in  drawing 
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people,  even  of  miperior  knowledge,  into  concessions,  the  consequ^ices 
of  which  they  did  not  foresee,  entangling  them  in  difEicuIties  out  of  which 
they  could  not  extricate  themselves,  and  so  obtaining  Tictoriea  that 
neither  myself  nor  my  cause  always  deserved.  I  continued  this  method 
some  few  yeara,  hut  gradually  left  it,  retaining  only  the  habit  of  express- 
ing myself  in  terms  of  modest  diffidence ;  never  using,  when  I  advanced 
anything  that  may  possibly  be  disputed,  the  words,  certainly,  undoubtedly, 
or  any  others  that  give  the  air  of  positiveaess  to  an  opinion ;  but  rather 
say,  I  conceive  or  apprehend  a  thing  to  be  so  and  so;  it  appears  to  me, 
or  I  should  think  it  so  or  so,  for  such  and  such  reasons ;  or  /  {jnagine  it  to 
le  so;  or  it  is  so  if  lam  not  mistaken.  This  habit,  I  believe,  has  been  of 
great  advantage  to  me  when  I  have  had  occasion  to  inculcate  my  opin- 
ions, and  persuade  men  into  measures  that  I  have  been  from  time  to  time 
engaged  in  promoting ;  and,  as  the  chief  ends  of  conversation  are  to  m- 
/orm  OT  to  be  informed,  to  please  or  to  persuade,  I  wish  well-meaning, 
sensible  men  would  not  lessen  their  power  of  doing  good  by  a  positive, 
assuming  manner,  that  seldom  fails  to  disgust,  tends  to  create  opposition, 
and  to  defeat  every  one  of  those  purposes  for  which  speech  was  given  to 
us,  to  wit,  ■  giving  or  receiving  information  or  pleasura  For,  if  you 
would  inform,  a  positive  and  dogmatical  manner  in  advancing  your 
sentiments  may  provoke  contradiction  and  prevent  a  candid  attentioa 
If  you  wish  information  and  improvement  from  the  knowledge  of  others, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  express  yourself  as  firmly  fixed  in  your  present 
opinions,  modest,  sensible  men,  who  do  not  love  disputation,  will  prob- 
ably leave  you  undisturbed  in  the  possession  of  your  error.  And  by 
Buci  a  manner,  you  can  seldom  hope  to  recommend  yourself  in  pleasing 
your  hearera,  or  to  persuade  those  whose  coQcurrence  you  desira    .    .    . 

HIS  FIBST  ElfTBT  INTO  PHILADGLPEIA. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  description  of  my  journey,  and 
shall  be  so  of  my  first  entry  into  that  city,  that  you  may  in  your  mind 
compare  such  unlikely  b^nnings  with  the  figure  I  have  since  made 
there;  I  was  in  my  working  dress,  my  best  clothes  being  to  come  round 
by  sea.  I  was  dirty  from  my  journey ;  my  pockets  were  stuffed  out 
with  shirts  and  stockings,  and  I  knew  no  soul  nor  where  to  look  for  lodg- 
ing. I  was  fatigued  with  travelling,  rowing  and  want  of  rest,  I  was 
very  hungry ;  and  my  whole  stock  of  cash  consisted  of  a  Dutch  dollar, 
and  about  a  shilling  in  copper.  The  latter  I  gave  the  people  of  the  boat 
for  my  passage,  who  at  firat  refused  it,  on  account  of  my  rowing ;  but  I 
insisted  on  their  taking  it  A  man  being  sometimes  more  generous  when 
he  has  but  a  little  money  than  when  he  has  plenty,  perhaps  through  fear 
of  being  thought  to  have  but  little. 
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Then  I  walked  up  the  street,  gazing  alwDt  till  near  the  marlcet-boiise  I 
met  a  boy  with  bread.  I  bad  made  many  a  meal  od  bread,  and,  inqairing 
Tbere  be  got  it,  I  went  immediately  to  tiie  baker's  be  directed  me  to,  id 
Second-street,  toad  asked  for  biacoit,  iutending  sucb  as  ve  had  in  Boston ; 
bat  they,  it  seems,  were  not  made  in  Philadelphia.  Then  I  asked  for  a 
three-penny  loaf,  and  was  told  they  had  none  such.  So  not  considering 
or  knowing  the  iiS&reiux  of  money,  and  the  greater  cheapness  nor  the 
names  of  bis  bread,  I  had  him  give  me  three-penny  worth  of  any  sort 
He  gave  me,  accordingly,  three  great  poEy  rolls.  I  was  surprised  at  the 
qoantily,  bat  took  it,  and,  having  no  room  in  my  pockets,  walked  oS 
with  a  roll  nnder  each  arm,  and  eating  the  other.  Thus  I  went  up 
Uarket-street  as  far  as  Fourth-street,  passing  by  the  door  of  Mr.  Read, 
my  fatore  wife's  father ;  when  she,  standing  at  the  door,  saw  me,  and 
thought  I  made^  as  I  certainly  did,  a  most  awkward,  ridicolous  appear- 
ance Then  I  turned  and  went  down  Chestnut-street  and  part  of  Widnat- 
Btreet,  eating  my  roll  all  the  way,  and,  coming  round,  found  myself  again 
at  Market-street  wharf,  near  the  boat  I  came  in,  to  which  I  went  for  a 
draught  of  the  river  water ;  and,  being  filled  with  one  of  my  rolls,  gave 
the  other  two  to  a  woman  and  her  child  that  came  down  the  river  in  the 
boat  with  us,  and  were  waiting  to  go  farther. 

Thus  refreshed,  I  walked  i^ain  up  the  street,  which  by  this  time  bad 
many  clean-dreesed  people  in  it,  who  were  all  walking  the  same  way.  I 
joined  them,  and  thereby  was  led  into  the  great  meeting-house  of  the 
Qnakcars  near  the  market  I  sat  down  among  them,  and,  after  looking 
round  awhile  and  hearing  nothing  said,  being  very  drowsy  through  labor 
and  want  bf  rest  the  preceding  night,  I  fell  fast  asleep,  and  continued  so 
till  the  meeting  broke  up,  when  one  was  kind  enough  to  ronse  mc. 
This  was,  therefore,  the  first  bouse  I  was  in,  or  slept  in,  in  Philadelphia. 

Walking  down  again  toward  the  river,  and,  looking  in  the  faces  of 
people^  I  met  a  young  Quaker  man,  whose  countenance  I  liked,  and, 
accosting  him,  requested  he  would  tell  me  where  a  stranger  conld  get 
lodging.  "We  were  then  near  the  sign  of  the  Three  Mariners.  "  Here," 
says  he,  "  is  one  place  that  entertains  strangers,  but  it  is  not  a  reputable 
house ;  if  thee  wilt  walk  with  me,  111  show  thee  a  betta*."  He  brought 
me  to  the  Crooked  Billet  in  Water-street.  Here  I  got  a  dinner ;  and, 
while  I  was  eating  it,  several  sly  questions  were  asked  me,  as  it  seemed 
to  be  suspected,  from  my  youth  and  appearance,  that  I  might  be  some 
runaway.    .... 

XDAM'B  A.LE  T9.    BBITAIK'B  BBBB. 

I  now  began  to  think  of  getting  a  little  money  beforehand,  and,  ex- 
pecting better  work,  I  left  Palmer's  to  work  at  Watts's,  near  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  a  still  greater  printing-house.    Here  I  continned  alL  the  rest 
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of  my  gtay  in  Loadon.  At  my  first  admissioQ  into  tliis  printing-liotise 
I  took  to  vorkiag  at  press,  imagioing  I  felt  a  want  of  the  bodily  ezer- 
ciae  I  had  been  nsed  to  in  America,  where  presawork  is  mixed  wi^  com- 
posing. I  drank  only  water;  the  other  workmen,  near  fifty  in  number, 
were  great  guzzlers  of  beer.  On  occasion,  I  carried  up  and  down  stairs 
a  laige  form  of  lypes  in  each  hand,  when  others  carried  but  one  in  both 
hands.  They  wondered  to  see,  from  this  and  several  instances,  that  the 
Water-American,  as  they  called  me,  was  siTonger  than  themselTes,  who 
drank  ttrong  beer  I  We  had  an  alehouse  boy  who  attended  aJways 
in  the  house  to  supply  the  workmen.  My  companion  at  the  press  drank 
every  day  a  pint  b^ore  breakfast,  a  pint  at  br^ikfast  with  his  bread  and 
cheese,  a  pint  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  a  pint  at  dinner,  a  pint  in 
the  afternoon  about  six  o'clock,  and  another  when  he  had  done  his  day's 
work,  I  thought  it  a  detestable  custom  ;  but  it  was  necessary,  he  sup- 
posed, to  drink  strong  beer,  that  he  might  be  strong  to  labor.  I  endeay* 
ored  to  convince  him  that  the  bodily  strength  afforded  by  beer  could 
only  be  in  proportion  to  the  grain  or  flour  of  the  barley  dissolved  in  the 
water  of  which  it  was  made  ;  that  there  was  more  flour  in  a  pennyworth 
of  bread ;  and  therefore,  if  he  would  eat  that  with  a  pint  of  water,  it 
would  give  him  more  strength  than  a  quart  of  beer.  He  drank  on,  how- 
ever, and  had  four  or  five  shillings  to  pay  out  of  his  wages  every  Satur- 
day night  for  that  muddling  liquor — an  expense  I  was  free  from.  And 
thus  these  poor  devils  keep  themselves  always  under. 

Watts,  after  some  weeks,  desiring  to  have  me  in  the  composing-room, 
I  left  the  pressmen.  A  new  bien  venu  or  sum  for  driok,  being  five  shil- 
lings, was  demanded  of  me  by  the  compositors.  I  thought  it  an  imposi- 
tioD,  as  I  had  paid  below ;  the  master  thought  so  too,  and  forbade  my  pay- 
ing it  I  stood  out  two  or  three  weeks,  was  accordingly  considered  as 
an  excommunicate,  and  had  so  many  little  pieces  of  private  mischief  done 
me,  by  mixing  my  sorts,  transposing  my  pages,  breaking  my  matter,  et&, 
etc,  if  I  were  ever  so  little  out  of  the  room,  and  all  ascribed  to  the  chapel 
ghost,  which  they  said  ever  haunted  those  not  r^ularly  admitted,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  master's  protection,  I  found  myself  obliged  to  com- 
ply and  pay  the  money,  convinced  of  the  folly  of  being  on  ill  terms  vrith 
those  one  is  to  live  with  continually. 

I  was  now  on  a  fair  footing  with  them,  and  soon  acquired  considerable 
infiueuca  I  proposed  some  reasonable  alterations  in  their  chapel  laws, 
and  earrried  them  against  all  opposition.  From  my  example,  a  great 
part  of  them  left  their  muddling  breakfast  of  beer,  and  bread,  and  cheese, 
finding  they  could  with  me  be  supplied  from  a  neighboring  house  with  a 
lai^  porringer  of  hot  water-gruel,  sprinkled  with  pepper,  crumbed  with 
bread,  and  a  bit  of  butter  in  it,  for  the  price  of  a  pint  of  beer,  viz.,  three 
half-pence.    This  was  a  more  comfortable  as  weU  as  cheaper  breakfast, 
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and  kept  their  heada  clearer.  Those  who  continued  sottiiig  with  beer  all 
day  were  often,  bj  not  paying,  ont  of  credit  at  the  alehouse,  and  used 
to  make  interest  with  me  to  get  beer ;  their  "  light,"  as  they  phraaed  it, 
"  being  out."  I  watched  the  pay-table  on  Saturday  night,  and  collected 
what  I  stood  engaged  for  them,  having  to  pay  sometimes  near  thirty 
8h.iUings  a  week  on  th&t  accounts.  This,  and  my  being  esteemed  a 
pretty  good  riggite,  that  is,  a  jocular  verbal  satirist,  supported  my  conse- 
quence in  the  socie^.  My  constant  attendance  (I  never  making  a  St. 
Monday)  recommended  me  to  the  master ;  and  my  uncommon  quickness 
at  composing  occasioned  my  being  pat  upon  all  work  of  dispatch,  which 
Tsa  generally  better  paid.    So  I  went  on  now  very  agreeably.         ,    , 

BABLT  DtPBESSIONS  OF  BEUGION   AND  ETHICS. 

Before  I  enter  upon  my  public  appearance  in  business,  it  may  be  well 
to  let  you  know  the  then  state  of  my  mind  with  r^ard  to  my  principles 
and  morals,  that  yon  may  see  how  lai  those  influenced  the  future  events 
of  my  life.  My  parents  had  early  given  me  religious  impressions,  and 
brought  me  through  my  childhood  piously  in  the  Dissenting  way.  But 
I  was  scarce  ^teen,  when,  after  doubting  by  torus  of  several  points,  oa  I 
found  tbem  disputed  in  the  different  books  I  read,  I  b^n  to  doubt  of 
Bevelation  iteell  Some  books  against  Deism  fell  into  my  hands ;  they 
were  said  to  be  the  substance  of  sermons  preached  at  Boyle's  Lecturea 
It  happened  that  th^  wrought  an  effect  on  me  quite  contrary  to  what 
was  intended  by  them ;  for  the  arguments  of  the  Deists,  which  were 
quoted  to  be  refuted,  appeared  to  me  much  stronger  than  the  refutations ; 
in  short,  I  soon  became  a  thorough  Deist  My  arguments  perverted 
aome  others,  particularly  Collins  and  Balph ;  but,  each  of  them  having 
afterward  wronged  me  greatly  without  the  least  compunction,  and  recol- 
lecting Keith's  conduct  toward  me  (who  was  another  freethinker),  and 
my  own  toward  Vernon  and  Miss  Bead,  which  at  times  gave  me  great 
trouble,  I  b^an  to  suspect  that  this  doctrine,  though  it  might  be  true, 
was  not  very  useful  My  London  pamphlet,  which  had  for  its  motto 
these  lilies  of  Diyden : 

"Wltatem  Is,  is  rfgbt.    Though  purbUnd  man 
8ms  but  a  part  o*  the  chain,  the  nearMt  link : 
Hia  vjes  not  curjring  lo  the  eqool  bum, 
Thkt  pdBM  ftU  abore ; " 

and  fimn  the  attributes  of  Qod,  His  inflnite  wisdom,  goodness  and  power, 
concluded  that  nothing  could  possibly  be  wrong  in  the  world,  and  that 
vice  and  virtue  were  empty  distinctions,  no  such  things  existing,  ap- 
peared DOW  not  so  clever  a  performance  as  I  once  thought  it ;  and  I 
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doabted  whether  some  error  had  not  insintmted  itself  tmperceiTed  into 
mj  argument,  so  aa  to  infect  all  that  followed,  as  ia  common  in  meta- 
physical reasonings. 

I  grew  convinced  that  (nrfft,  sincerity,  and  irUegrUy  in  dealings  between 
man  and  man  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  felicity  of  life ;  and 
I  formed  written  resolutions,  which  atill  remain  in  my  journal  book,  to 
practise  them  ever  while  I  lived.  Bevelation  had  indeed  no  weight  with 
me,  as  such ;  but  I  entertained  an  opinion  that,  though  certain  actions 
might  not  be  bad  hecauae  they  were  forbidden  by  it,  or  good  becavse  it 
commanded  them,  yet  probably  those  actions  might  he  forbidden  because 
they  were  bad  for  as,  or  commanded  because  they  were  beneficial  to  us, 
in  their  own  natures,  all  the  circumstances  of  things  considered.  And 
this  persuasion,  with  the  kind  hand  of  Providence,  or  some  guardian 
angel,  or  accidental  favorable  circumstances  and  sitnations,  or  all  together, 
preserved  me,  through  this  daDgeroua  time  of  youth,  and  the  hazardous 
eitoations  I  was  sometimes  in  among  strangers,  remote  from  the  eye  ind 
advice  of  my  father,  without  any  wilful,  gross  Immorality  or  injustice, 
that  might  have  been  expected  from  my  want  of  rehgioo.  I  say  wilful, 
because  the  instances  I  have  mentioned  had  something  of  Moeasih/  in 
them,  from  my  youth,  inexperience,  and  the  knavery  of  others.  I  had, 
therefore,  a  tolerable  character  to  b^n  the  world  with ;  I  valued  it 
properly,  and  determined  to  preserve  iL    .    .    .    . 

FRANEUK  LISTEBB  TO  OEOBQE  WHITEFIELD, 

I  happened  soon  after  to  attend  one  of  his  sermons,  in  the  course  of 
which  I  perceived  he  intended  to  Qnish  with  a  collection,  and  I  silently 
resolved  he  should  get  nothing  from  me,  I  had  in  my  pocket  a  handful 
of  copper  money,  three  or  four  silver  dollars,  and  five  pistoles  in  gold. 
As  ha  proceeded  I  began  to  soften,  uid  concluded  to  give  the  coppers. 
Another  stroke  of  his  oratory  made  me  ashamed  of  that,  and  determined 
me  to  give  the  silver ;  and  he  finished  so  admirably,  that  I  emptied  my 
pocket  wholly  into  the  collector's  dish,  gold  and  alL  At  this  sennon 
there  was  also  one  of  our  club,  who,  being  of  my  sentiments  respecting 
the  building  in  Georgia,  and  suspecting  a  collection  might  be  intended, 
had,  by  precaution,  emptied  his  pockets  before  he  came  from  home. 
Toward  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse,  howevw,  he  felt  a  strong  desire 
to  give,  and  applied  to  a  neighbor,  who  stood  near  him,  to  borrow  some 
money  for  the  purpose.  The  application  was  unfortunately  [made]  to 
perhaps  the  only  man  in  the  company  who  had  the  firmness  not  to  be 
affected  by  the  preacher.  His  answer  was,  "At  any  other  time,  Friend 
Hopkinson,  I  would  lend  to  thee  freely ;  but  not  now,  for  thee  seems  to 
be  out  of  thy  right  senses." 
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Some  of  Mr.  Whitefield's  enemies  affected  to  suppose  that  lie  would 
apply  these  collectious  to  his  own  private  emolument ;  bat  I,  who  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  him  (being  employed  in  printing  his  Sennooa 
and  JourDals,  etc.),  never  had  the  leaat  aospicion  of  his  intc^ty,  but  am 
to  this  day  decidedly  td  opinion  that  he  was  in  all  his  conduct  a  per- 
fectly honest  man ;  and  methinks  my  testimony  in  his  favor  ought  to 
have  the  more  weight,  as  we  had  no  religious  connection.  He  used,  in- 
deed, sometimes  to  pray  for  my  conversion,  but  never  had  the  satisfao- 
tioQ  of  believing  that  his  prayers  were  heard.  Ours  was  a  mere  civil 
friendship,  sincere  on  both  aides,  and  lasted  to  his  death. 

The  following  instance  will  show  something  of  the  terms  on  which  we 
stood.  Upon  one  of  his  arrivals  from  Enghuid  at  Boston,  he  wrote  to 
me  that  he  should  come  soon  to  Philadelphia,  bat  knew  not  where  he 
could  lodge  when  there,  as  he  understood  his  old  friend  and  host,  Ur. 
Benezet,  was  removed  to  Germantown.  My  answer  was :  "  Yoa  know 
my  house ;  if  you  can  make  shift  with  its  scanty  accommodationB,  yon 
will  be  moat  heartily  welcome."  He  replied,  that  if  I  made  that  kind 
offer  for  Christ's  sake,  I  should  not  miss  of  a  reward.  And  I  retamed, 
"  Don't  let  me  be  mistaken ;  it  was  not  for  Christ's  sake,  but  for  yoar 
saka"  One  of  our  common  acquaintance  jocosely  remarked,  that  know- 
ing it  to  be  the  custom  of  the  saints,  when  they  received  any  favor,  to 
shift  the  borden  of  the  obligation  from  off  their  own  shotdders,  and  place 
it  in  heaven,  I  had  contrived  to  fix  it  on  earth.    .... 


A  TAUT  BEHONSTRANCB  WITH  GENERAL  BRADDOCE. 

This  general  was,  I  think,  a  brave  man,  and  might  probably  have 
made  a  figure  as  a  good  officer  in  some  European  war.  Bat  he  had  too 
much  self-confidence,  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  validity  of  re^ar 
troops,  and  too  mean  a  one  of  both  Americana  and  Indians.  Oeoige 
Croghan,  oar  Indian  interpreter,  joined  him  on  his  march  with  one  han- 
dred  of  those  people,  who  might  have  been  of  great  use  to  his  army  as 
guides,  scouts,  etc,  if  he  had  treated  them  kindly ;  but  he  slighted  and 
n^lected  them,  and  they  gradually  left  him. 

In  conversation  with  him  one  day,  he  was  giving  me  some  account  of 
his  intended  progress.  "After  taking  Fort  Duquesne,"'  says  he,  "  I  am 
to  proceed  to  Niagara;  and,  having  taken  that,  to  Frontenac,  if  the 
season  wUl  allow  time ;  and  I  suppose  it  will,  for  Daqnesne  can  hardly 
detain  me  above  three  or  four  days ;  and  then  I  see  nothing  that  can 
obstruct  my  march  to  Niagara,"  Having  before  revolved  in  my  mind 
the  long  line  his  army  moat  make  in  their  march  by  a  very  narrow  road, 
to  be  cut  for  them  through  the  woods  and  bushes,  and  also  what  I  had 
read  of  a  tonaeix  deleat  of  fifteen  hundred  Fr^ich,  who  invaded  the  Iro- 
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qaois  conntiy,  I  had  conceived  some  donbta  and  some  fears  for  the  event 
of  the  campaign.  But  I  ventured  onlj  to  say,  "  To  be  sure,  sir,  if  you 
arrive  well  before  Duquesne,  with  these  fine  troops,  so  well  provided 
with  artillery,  that  place,  not  yet  completely  fortified  and  aa  we  hear 
with  no  very  strong  garrison,  can  probably  make  but  a  short  resistance. 
The  only  danger  I  apprehend  of  obstruction  to  your  march  is  from  am- 
buscades of  Indians,  who,  by  constant  practice,  are  dexterous  in  laying 
and  executing  them ;  and  the  slender  line,  near  four  miles  long,  which 
your  army  must  make,  may  expose  it  to  be  attacked  by  surprise  in  its 
flanks,  and  to  be  cut  like  a  thr^d  into  several  pieces,  which,  from  their 
distance,  cannot  come  up  in  time  to  support  each  other." 

He  smiled  at  my  ignorance,  and  repUed,  "  These  savages  may,  indeed, 
be  a  formidable  enemy  to  your  raw  American  militia,  but  upon  the  king's 
T^ular  and  disciplined  troops,  sir,  it  is  impossible  they  should  make  any 
impression."  I  was  conscious  of  an  impropriety  in  my  disputing  with  a 
military  man  in  matters  of  hia  profession,  and  said  no  more.  The 
enemy,  however,  did  not  take  the  advantage  of  his  army  which  I  appre- 
hended its  long  line  of  march  exposed  it  to,  but  let  it  advance  without 
interruption  till  within  nine  miles  of  the  place ;  and  then,  when  more  in 
a  body  (for  it  had  just  passed  a  river,  where  the  front  had  halted  till  all 
were  come  over),  and  in  a  more  open  part  of  the  woods  than  any  it  had 
passed,  attacked  its  advanced  guard  by  a  heavy  fire  from  behind  trees 
and  bushes,  which  was  the  first  intelligence  the  general  had  of  an  enemy's 
being  near  him.  This  guard  being  disordered,  the  general  hurried  the 
troops  up  to  their  assistance,  which  was  done  in  great  confusion,  through 
wagons,  baggage,  and  cattle ;  and  presently  the  fire  came  upon  their 
flank :  the  officers,  being  on  horseback,  were  more  easily  distinguished, 
picked  out  as  marks,  and  fell  very  fast ;  and  the  soldiers  were  crowded 
together  in  a  huddle,  having  or  hearing  no  orders,  and  standing  to  be 
shot  at  till  two-thirds  of  them  were  killed ;  and  then,  being  seized  with  a 
panic,  the  whole  fled  with  precipitation. 

The  wagoners  took  each  a  horse  out  of  his  team  and  scampered ;  their 
example  was  immediately  followed  by  others ;  so  that  all  the  wagons, 
provisions,  artillery,  and  stores  were  left  to  the  enemy.  The  general, 
being  wounded,  was  brought  off  with  difficulty  ;  his  secretary,  Mr.  Shir- 
ley, was  killed  by  his  side ;  and  out  of  eighty-six  officers,  sixty-three 
were  killed  or  wounded,  and  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  men  killed  out 
of  eleven  hundred.  These  eleven  hundred  had  been  picked  men  from 
the  whole  army ;  the  rest  had  been  left  behind  with  Colonel  Dunbar, 
who  was  to  follow  with  the  heavier  part  of  the  stores,  provisions,  and 
baggaga  The  flyers,  not  being  pursued,  arrived  at  Dunbar's  camp,  and 
the  panic  they  brought  with  them  instantly  seized  him  and  all  his  people ; 
and,  though  he  had  now  above  one  thousand  men,  and  the  enemy  who 
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had  befttoi  Braddock  did  not  at  most  exceed  four  btmdred  Indians  and 
French  together,  instead  of  proceeding,  and  endeavoring  to  recover  Eome 
of  the  lent  honor,  he  ordered  all  the  stores,  ammnnition,  etc.,  to  be  de- 
stroyed, that  he  might  have  more  horses  to  assist  his  flight  toward  the 
settlements,  and  less  Imnber  to  remove  He  was  there  met  with  requests 
from  the  governors  of  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  that  he 
would  post  his  troops  on  the  frontiers,  so  as  to  afford  some  protection  to 
the  inhabitants ;  bat  he  continued  his  hasty  march  through  all  the  coon- 
try,  not  thinking  himself  safe  till  he  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  where  the 
inhabitants  could  protect  him.  This  whole  transactioB  gave  us  Ameri- 
cans the  first  suspicion  that  our  exalted  ideas  of  the  prowess  of  Britiah 
regulars  had  not  been  well  founded. 


IFVom  the  Letter  io  Peier  ColUnaon,  Jvfy  11, 1747.] 

WB  suppose,  as  aforesaid,  that  electrical  fire  ia  a  common  element,  of 
which  every  one  of  the  three  persons  above  mentioDed  has  hia 
equal  share  before  any  operation  is  begun  with  the  tube.  A,  who  stands 
on  wax  and  ruba  the  tube,  collects  the  electrical  fire  from  himself  into 
the  glass ;  and,  hia  communication  with  the  common  stock  being  cut  off 
by  the  wax,  his  body  is  not  again  immediately  supplied.  B,  (who  stands 
on  wax  likewise)  passing  his  knuckle  along  near  the  tube,  receives  the 
fire  which  was  collected  by  the  glass  from  A ;  and  his  communication 
with  the  common  stock  being  likewise  cut  off,  be  retains  the  additional 
quantity  received.  To  C,  standing  on  the  floor,  both  appear  to  be  elec- 
uized;  for  he,  having  only  the  middle  quantity  of  electrical  fire, 
receives  a  spark  upon  approaching  B,  who  has  an  over  quantity ;  but 
gives  one  to  A,  who  has  an  under  quantity.  If  A  and  B  approach  to 
touch  each  other,  the  spark  is  stronger,  because  the  difference  between 
them  is  greater.  After  such  touch  there  is  no  spark  between  either  of 
them  and  C,  because  the  electrical  fire  in  all  is  reduced  to  the  original 
equality.  If  they  touch  while  electrizing,  the  equality  is  never  de- 
stroyed, the  fire  only  circulating.  Hence  have  arisen  some  new  terms 
among  us;  we  say  B  (and  bodies  like  circumstanced)  is  electrized  posi- 
lively;  A,  negatively.  Or  rather,  B  is  electrized  plus;  A,  mimia.  And 
we  daily  in  our  experiments  electrize  bodies  ^u«  or  minut,  as  we  think 
proper.  To  electrize  pltis  or  minus,  no  more  needs  to  be  known  than 
this,  that  the  parts  of  the  tube  or  sphere  diat  are  rubbed,  do,  in  the  in- 
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Btant  of  the  friction,  attract  the  electrical  fire,  and  therefore  take  it  from 
the  thing  rubbing ;  the  aame  pEirte  immediately,  as  the  friction  upon 
them  ceases,  are  disposed  to  give  the  fire  they  have  received  to  any  body 
that  has  lesEL 


HIS  INVENTION  OP  THB  UGHTNIWO  ROD. 

[Opbubrnt    .    .    .    ariabtg  from  Et^riaiml*  and  (^atrvoHoiu  mods  at  PAOct- 
dtlphia.  1749.] 

"VrOW  iJ  the  fire  of  electricity  and  that  of  lightning  be  the  same,  as  I 
-L^  hare  endeavored  to  ahow  at  lai^e  in  a  former  paper,  this  paste- 
board tube  and  these  scales  may  represent  electri&ed  clouds.  If  a  tube 
of  only  ten  feet  long  will  strike  and  discharge  its  fire  on  the  punch  at 
two  or  three  inches  distance,  an  electrified  cloud  of  perhaps  ten  thousand 
aeres  niay  strike  and  discharge  on  the  earth  at  a  proportionately  greater 
distance.  The  horizontal  motion  of  the  scales  over  the  floor  may  repre- 
sent the  motion  of  the  clouds  over  the  earth ;  and  the  erect  iron  punch, 
a  hill  or  high  building ;  and  then  we  see  how  electrified  clouds  passing 
over  hiUs  or  high  buildings  at  too  great  a  height  to  strike,  may  be  at- 
tracted lower  till  within  their  striking  distanca  And,  lastly,  if  a  needle 
fized  on  the  punch  with  its  point  upright,  or  even  on  the  floor  below  the 
punch,  will  draw  the  fire  from  the  scale  silently  at  a  much  greater  than 
the  striking  distance,  and  so  prevent  its  descending  toward  the  punch ; 
or  if  ia  its  course  it  would  have  come  nigh  enough  to  strike,  yet  being 
first  deprived  of  its  fire  it  cannot,  and  the  punch  is  thereby  secured  from 
the  stroke ;  I  say,  if  these  things  are  so,  may  not  the  knowledge  of  this 
power  of  points  be  of  use  to  mankind,  in  preserving  houses,  churches, 
ships,  etc.  from  the  stroke  of  lightning,  by  directing  us  to  fix,  on  the 
highest  parte  of  those  edifices,  upright  rods  of  iron  made  sharp  as  a 
needle,  and  gilt  to  prevent  rusting,  and  from  the  foot  of  those  rods  a  wire 
down  the  outside  of  the  building  into  the  ground,  or  down  round  one  of 
the  shrouds  of  a  ship,  and  down  her  side  till  it  reaches  the  water  ?  Would 
not  these  pointed  rods  probably  draw  the  electrical  fire  silently  out  of  a 
cloud  before  it  came  uigh  enough  to  strike,  and  thereby  secure  ua  from 
that  moat  sadden  and  terrible  mischief  ? 
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THE  ELECTRICAIi  KITBL 
[Lettw  to  CUKiMon,  Octebtr  19,  ITSa] 

AS  freqneait  mentiDQ  \&  made  in  pablic  papers  from  Earope  of  the 
saccees  of  the  Philadelphia  experiment  for  drawing  the  electrio 
fire  from  clouds  bj  means  of  pointed  rods  of  iron  erected  on  high  bnild- 
ingB,  etc.,  it  may  be  agreeable  to  the  carious  to  be  informed  that  the 
same  experiment  has  succeeded  in  Philadelphia,  thoogh  made  in  a  dif- 
ferent and  more  easy  manner,  which  is  as  follows. 

Make  a  small  cross  of  two  light  strips  of  cedar,  the  arms  bo  long  as  to 
reach  to  the  four  oomers  of  a  large  thin  silk  handkerchief  when  extended ; 
tie  the  comers  of  the  handkerchief  to  the  extremities  of  the  cross,  so  you 
hare  the  body  of  a  kite ;  which,  being  properly  accommodated  wiUi  a 
tail,  loop,  and  string,  will  rise  in  the  air,  like  those  made  of  paper ;  but 
this  bdlng  of  silk  is  fitter  to  bear  the  wet  and  wind  of  a  thunder-gust 
without  tearing.  To  the  top  of  the  upright  stick  of  the  oroes  is  to  be 
fixed  a  veiy  sharp-pointed  wire,  rising  a  foot  or  more  above  the  wood. 
To  the  end  of  the  twine,  next  the  hand,  is  to  be  tied  a  silk  ribbon,  and 
where  tbe  silk  and  twine  join,  a  key  may  be  fastened.  This  kite  is  to 
be  raised  when  a  thunder^ost  appears  to  be  coming  on,  and  the  person 
who  holds  the  string  must  stand  within  a  door  or  window,  or  under  some 
oorer,  so  that  the  silk  ribbon  may  not  be  wet ;  and  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  twine  does  not  touch  the  frame  of  the  door  or  window.  As  soon 
aa  any  of  the  thunder-clouds  come  over  the  kite,  the  pointed  wire  will 
draw  the  electric  fire  from  them,  and  the  kite,  with  all  the  twine,  will 
be  electrified,  and  the  loose  filaments  of  the  twine  will  stand  out  every 
way,  and  be  attracted  by  an  approaching  finger.  And  when  the  rain  haa 
wetted  the  kite  and  twine,  so  that  it  can  conduct  the  electric  fire  freely, 
you  will  find  it  stream  out  plentifully  from  the  key  on  the  approach  of 
your  knuckle.  At  this  key  the  phial  may  be  chaiged ;  and  from  electrio 
fire  thus  obtained,  spirits  may  be  kindled,  and  all  the  other  electrio 
experiments  be  performed,  which  are  usually  done  by  the  help  of  a 
rubbed  glass  globe  or  tube,  and  thereby  the  sameness  of  the  electric 
matter  with  that  of  lightning  completely  demonstrated. 


THAT  LIGHTNING  USUALLY  PASSES  PROM  EAKTH  TO  THE  CfLOUDS. 
[Letter  U>  (kOiMm,  September,  1768.] 


last,  on  ilie  12th  of  April,  1758,  there  being  a  smart  gnat  of  some 
oontinnance,  I  ohaiged  one  phial  prettj  well  with  lightning,  and 
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the  oth^  equally,  aa  near  as  I  coatd  judge,  irith  electricity  from  my 
glass  globe ;  and,  having  placed  them  properly,  I  beheld,  with  great  sur- 
prise  and  pleasnre,  the  cork  ball  play  briskly  between  them,  and  was 
convinced  that  one  bottle  was  electrized  negcOively. 

I  repeated  this  experiment  several  timee  daring  the  guBt,  and  in  eight 
sncceeding  gnsta,  always  with  the  same  success ;  and  being  of  opinion 
(for  reasons  I  formerly  gave  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Kinnersley,  since  printed 
in  London),  that  the  glass  globe  electrizes  poativelt/,  I  concluded  that  the 
clouda  are  always  electrized  negatively,  or  have  always  in  them  less  than 
their  natural  quantity  of  the  electric  fiuid. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  so  many  experiments,  it  seems  I  concluded  too 
Boon ;  for  at  last,  June  the  6th,  in  a  gust  which  continued  from  five 
o'clock,  F.H.,  to  seven,  I  met  with  one  clond  that  was  eleetrized posiUvely, 
though  sereral  that  passed  over  my  rod  before,  during  the  same  gust^ 
were  in  the  negative  etaXe.    This  was  thus  discovered.    .    .    . 

But  this  was  a  single  experiment,  which,  however,  destroys  my  first 
too  general  conclusion,  and  reduces  me  to  this:  7%at  the  douda  of  a  Qtun- 
der-gust  are  most  commonly  in  a  negative  stale  of  eUctricity,  but  aOTneHmea  ia 
a  positive  eiate. 

The  latter  I  believe  is  rare ;  for,  though  I,  soon  after  the  last  ezperi- 
ment,  set  out  on  a  journey  to  Boston,  and  was  from  home  most  port  of 
the  summer,  which  prevented  my  making  farther  trials  and  obeervations ; 
yet  Mr,  Kinnereley,  returning  from  the  Islands  just  as  I  left  home,  pur- 
sued the  experiments  during  my  absence,  and  informs  me  that  he  always 
found  the  clouds  in  the  negative  state 

So  that,  for  the  most  part,  in  thunder-strokes,  ^  is  the  earth  that  strika 
into  the  douds,  and  not  the  clouds  that  strike  into  the  earth. 


A  THEOET  OP  LIGHT  AND  HEAT. 

[Zoom  Thought  on  a  Unitertta  Ffuid.  1784.] 

TTNIVERSAl  space,  as  far  as  we  know  of  it,  seems  to  be  filled  with 
^  a  subtile  fluid,  whose  motion,  or  vibration,  is  called  light  .  .  . 
In  such  case,  as  there  may  be  a  continuity  or  com  muni  cation  of  this 
fluid  through  tiie  air  quite  down  to  the  earth,  is  it  not  by  the  vibrations 
given  to  it  by  the  sun  that  light  appears  to  us ;  and  may  it  not  be  that 
every  one  of  the  infinitely  small  vibrations,  striking  common  matter  with 
a  certain  force,  enters  its  substance,  is  held  there  by  attraction,  and  aug- 
mented by  succeeding  vibrations,  till  the  matter  baa  received  as  mucli 
as  their  force  can  drive  into  it? 
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Ib  it  not  thoB  ihRt  the  surface  of  this  globe  is  continaall;  heated  by 
sndi  repeated  vibrstions  in  the  day,  and  cooled  by  the  escape  of  the 
beat,  when  those  vibrations  are  diseoatinaed  in  the  night,  or  intercepted 
■nd  lefleoted  by  clooda  ? 


THE  WAT  TO  WEALTH. 

COUKTEOUS  Eeader, 
I  have  heard  that  nothing  gives  an  andior  so  great  pleasure  as  to 
find  bis  works  respectfully  quoted  by  others.  Judge,  then,  how  much  I 
most  have  beoi  gratified  by  an  incident  I  am  going  to  relate  to  you.  I 
stopped  my  hone  lately,  where  a  great  number  of  people  were  collected 
at  an  auction  of  merchants'  goods.  The  hour  of  the  sale  not  being  come, 
they  were  oonversing  on  the  badness  of  the  times ;  and  one  of  the  com* 
pany  called  to  a  plain,  clean  old  m  ji,  with  white  locks,  "Pray,  Father 
Abreham,  what  think  yon  of  the  times?  Will  not  these  heavy  taxes 
quite  min  the  country  ?  How  shall  we  ever  be  able  to  pay  them  ?  What 
wonld  yon  advise  us  to  do?  "  Father  Abraham  stood  up  and  replied, 
"  If  you  would  have  my  advice,  I  will  give  it  you  in  short ;  for  A  vxtrd 
to  the  toise  is  mough,  as  Poor  Richard  saya"  They  joined  in  desiring  him 
to  speak  bis  mind,  and  gathering  round  him  he  proceeded  as  follows. 

"Friends,"  said  he,  "the  taxes  are  indeed  very  heavy,  and,  if  those 
laid  on  by  the  government  were  the  only  ones  we  had  to  pay,  we  might 
more  easily  discharge  them ;  but  we  have  many  others,  and  much  more 
grievooB  to  some  of  us.  We  are  taxed  twice  as  much  by  onr  idleness, 
three  times  as  much  by  our  pride,  and  four  times  as  mnch  by  our  folly ;  and 
from  these  taxes  the  commisaioners  cannot  ease  or  deliver  us  by  allowing 
an  abatement  However,  let  us  hearken  to  good  advice,  and  something 
may  be  done  for  us ;  Qod  kelps  them  that  help  thenuelvea,  as  Poor  Richard 
says. 

"  L  It  would  be  (bought  a  hard  government  that  should  tax  its  people 
one-tenth  part  of  their  time,  to  be  employed  in  its  service;  but  idleness- 
taxes  many  of  ns  much  more ;  sloth,  by  bringing  on  diseases,  absolutely 
shortens  lif&  Sloth,  Uke  mat,  consumeB /aster  than  labor  wears;  while  t/ie 
used  key  ia  always  bright,  as  Poor  Richard  saya  Bui  dost  thou  love  Hfe,  then 
do  not  squander  time,  far  thai  is  the  stuff  life  u  made  of,  as  Poor  Richards 
says.  How  mnch  more  tban  is  necessary  do  we  spend  in  sleep,  forget-- 
ting,  that  The  ile^ngfax  catches  no  poultry,  and  that.  There  vnU  besieging 
mough  in  the  grave,  as  Poor  Richard  says. 

"^time  be  of  all  things  the  most  precims,  waaHag  time  muU  hSf.  as  Fool 
VOL.  m.— £ 
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Bicbard  says,  Oie  grealest  prodigality ;  since,  as  be  elsewliere  tells  us,  Loti 
tone  is  never  Jbund  again  ;  and  what  vx  call  time  enough,  always  proves  UtUe 
enough.  Let  us,  then,  up  and  be  doing,  and  doing  to  tbe  purpose ;  bo  by 
diligence  sball  we  do  more  witli  lesa  perplexitj.  Sloth  makes  aU  ihingt 
difficult,  but  industry  aU  easy;  and  Be  that  rueiA  late  must  trot  aU  day,  and 
shall  scarce  overtake  his  business  at  nigTU;  wbile  Laziness  travels  so  slowly, 
that  Poverty  soon  overtake  hi-m.  Drive  thy  business,  let  not  that  drive  thee ; 
and  Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise,  jnaies  a  man  heaUhy,  wealthy,  and  wise, 
as  Poor  Ricbard  says,     .... 

"  Metbinlfs  I  hear  some  of  you  say,  '  Must  a  man  afford  bimself  no 
leisure  ? '  I  will  tell  thee,  my  friend,  what  Poor  Bicbard  says,  Mnploy 
ihy  time  wefl^  ^thou  meanest  to  gain  laswre;  and,  since  thou  art  not  sure  of  a 
minute,  throw  not  away  an  hour.  Leisure  is  time  for  doing  something 
useful ;  this  leisure  the  diligent  man  will  obtain,  but  tbe  lazy  man  never ; 
for  ^  ^  ^  leisure  and  a  life  of  laziness  are  two  things.  Many,  without  labor, 
vxmld  Uve  by  their  wits  only,  but  they  break  fir  want  of  stock;  whereas  indus* 
try  gives  comfort,  and  plenty,  and  respect  Fly  pUasurea,  and  they  vidl 
foUow  you.  The  diligerd  spinner  has  a  large  sk0 ;  ami  now  I  have  a  sheep 
and  a  cow,  everybody  bids  me  good  morrow. 

"IL  But  with  our  industry  we  must  likewise  be  steady,  settled,  and 
careful,  and  oversee  our  own  affairs  with  our  own  eye,  and  not  trust 
too  much  to  others ;  for,  as  Poor  Bichard  says, 

/Mwr  sou  on  ^-twnowd  iru, 
Nor  yet  an  oft-remowd  famOj/, 
That  throve  »  vdl  at  tAote  that  tdOed  hg. 

And  ag^n.  Three  removes  are  as  bad  as  a  fire ;  and  again,  Ke^  thy  shop, 
and  thy  shop  toiU  keep  thee ;  and  again,  ^  you  would  have  your  butmeia 
done,  go;  if  not,  send.     And  again, 

Bt  that  btf  the  jiioufh  tdould  thrift, 
Sintteymtut  either  hold  or  drite. 

And  again,  T^e  eye  of  a  master  toiU  do  more  worh  than  boOi  his  hands;  and 
again.  Want  of  care  does  us  more  damage  than  wutU  of  knowledge ;  and 
again.  Not  to  oversee  utorkmen,  is  to  leave  them  your  purse  open.  Trusting 
too  much  to  others'  care  is  tbe  ruin  of  many ;  for  In  the  affairs  of  this 
world  men  are  saved,  not  by  faith,  but  by  the  want  of  ^;  but  a  man's  own 
care  is  profitable;  for,  If  you  vmdd  have  a  faiihful  servant,  and  one  that  you 
like,  KTve  yourselfi  A  little  neglect  may  breedgreat  miBcki^;for  want  of  a  natl 
the  shoe  was  lost;  for  want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  was  lost;  amd  for  want  (f  a 
horse  the  rider  was  bat,  being  overtaken  and  slain  by  the  enemy;  aUfbr  want 
<^a  little  care  ^ibout  a  horse-shoe  nail 

"HL  So  mucb  ioT  industry,  my  friends,  and  att^tion  to  one's  own 
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bnainees ;  but  to  these  we  muHt  add  frugality,  if  we  would  make  oup 
indnatiy  more  cert^nlj  succeasftiL  A  man  maj,  if  he  knows  not  how 
to  save  as  he  gets,  keep  his  nose  all  his  life  to  the  grindstone^  and  die 
not  worth  a  groat  at  last    A  fat  hik^ten  makeB  a  lean  mil;  and 

Mimji  MtaU*  are  ^ent  in  tht  getting, 

Sinee  wom^nfor  ttafvno^  tpinniug  and  knitting, 

Ani  men  /or  puntA/ortook  hemng  cmd  putting. 

^you  would  he  wetJihy,  think  of  aavivg  aa  vxS  aa  of  getUnff.  The  Indm 
have  not  made  ^ain  rich,  becaiue  her  outgoes  are  greai^  than  her  incomes. 
"  Away,  then,  with  yonr  expensive  follies,  and  you  will  not  then  have 
80  much  cause  to  complain  of  hard  times,  heavy  taxes,  and  chargeable 
families;  for 

Wotnm  and  wbie,  game  and  deeett, 
Jfake  i}is  leetJih  email  artd  the  want  great. 

And  farther,  What  mainlains  one  vice  vxndd  bring  up  two  ehUdren,  Yoa 
may  think,  perhaps,  that  a  little  tea,  or  a  little  punch  now  and  then,  diet 
a  little  more  costly,  clothes  a  little  finer,  and  a  Httle  entertainment  now 
and  then,  can  be  no  great  matter ;  but  remember,  Many  a  Utile  makes  a 
mic}de.  Beware  of  little  expenses ;  A  smaU  leak  will  sink  a  great  diip,  as 
Poor  Bichard  says;  and  again.  Who  dainties  love,  shall  b^gars prove;  and 
moreover,  Fools  makefiasts,  and  vnse  men  eat  them.  .  .  .  If  yoa  vxnild 
know  the  value  of  money,  go  and  try  to  borrow  some;  for  he  that  goes  a  bor- 
rowing  goes  a  sorrowing,  as  Poor  Bichard  says ;  and  indeed  so  does  he 
that  lends  to  such  people,  when  he  goes  to  get  it  in  agaia  Poor  Dick 
further  advises,  and  says, 

Fond  pride  of  dreu  ie  eureatergettree; 
Brefaneg  you  wnetM.amevIt  your  puree. 

And  again,  Pride  is  as  hud  a  beggar  as  Want,  and  a  great  deal  more  sauey. 
When  you  have  bought  one  fine  thing,  you  must  buy  ten  more,  that 
your  appearance  may  be  all  of  a  piece ;  but  Poor  Dick  says,  /(  is  easier  to 
suppress  the  first  desire,  than  to  satisfy  aU  OuiifoVow  it  And  it  is  as  truly 
foUy  for  the  poor  to  ape  the  rich,  as  for  the  frog  to  swell  in  order  to 
equal  the  ox. 

Veetele  large  mty  aeaittre  more. 

But  little  boaie  ehauld  keep  near  ehore. 

It  is,  however,  a  folly  soon  punished ;  for,  as  Poor  Bichard  says,  I\ide 
that  dines  on  vanity,  sups  on  contempt  Pride  breakfasted  with  Plenty,  dined 
with  Povtrty,  and  supped  unth  Infamy.  And,  after  all,  of  what  use  is  this 
pride  of  appearance,  for  which  so  much  is  risked,  so  much  is  sufEcred  ? 
It  cannot  promote  health,  nor  ease  pain ;  it  makes  no  increase  of  merit 
in  the  poson ;  it  creates  envy ;  it  hastens  misfOTtane; 
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"But  what  madneeB  moat  it  be  to  run  in  dAt  tot  Acse  Boperflnitieei 
.  .  .  When  you  have  got  your  bei^n,  you  may,  perha^  tiiink  Kttle 
ofpaytnent;  bat,  as  Poor  Riohaid  says,  Ci«iitors  Aatw  Jeter  memon«  A^ 
debtoTt;  (redibm  <tre  a  sapentitiota  sect,  ^"tat  cbaerven  o/xt  dayt  fxiid  times. 
The  day  comee  round  before  you  are  aware,  and  the  demand  is  made 
before  you  are  prepared  to  aatisfy  it ;  or,  if  you  bear  your  debt  in  mind, 
the  tenn,  which  at  first  aeoned  so  long,  will,  as  it  leeseDs,  appear  ex- 
tremely short  Time  will  seem  to  have  added  wings  to  his  heds  as  well 
as  his  shoulders.  TTtoae  liave  a  diort  Lent,  who  owe  mon^  to  be  paid  at 
£asia:  At  present,  perhaps,  yon  may  think  yourselTee  in  thriving  cir^ 
onmatancea,  and  that  yon  can  bear  a  httle  extravagance  without  injoiy; 
bat 

for  ag»  and  wmi  mm  wUIt  jwn  m^y/ 

JITo  moTDitmg  mm  iiu(*  o  wftob  iaf. 

Gain  may  be  temporary  and  uncertain,  but  ever,  while  you  livf^  expense 
is  constant  and  certain ;  and  B  ie  easier  to  build  two  (Aimneys,  thm  to  Jceep 
one  infiid,  as  Poor  Bichard  says ;  so,  Baiher  go  to  bed  eapperUta,  tAon  rw 
in  debt 

OatvAatffMtwM,anditliMiiouffaMd; 

'Tit  tt«  itoM  that  toffi  (urn  ail  t/owr  lead  mto  gM. 

And  when  yon  have  got  the  Philosopher's  stone,  sure  yon  will  no  longca: 
complain  of  bad  times,  or  the  difficulty  of  paying  taxea 

"  IT,  This  doctrine,  my  friends,  is  reason  and  wisdom ;  but,  aft^  all, 
do  not  depend  too  much  upon  your  own  industry,  and  frugality,  and 
prudence,  though  excellent  things ;  for  they  may  all  be  blasted,  without 
the  blessing  of  Heaven ;  and,  therefore,  tak  that  blessing  humbly,  and 
be  not  nncharitable  to  those  that  at  present  seem  to  want  it,  but  comfort 
and  help  them.  Bemember,  Job  suffered,  and  was  afterward  pros- 
perous. 

"And  now,  to  conclude,  Enyxriemx  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  Jbobw^  team 
in  no  other,  as  Poor  Bichard  says,  and  scarce  in  that;  for,  it  is  true.  We 
may  give  advice,  but  we  cannot  give  conduct  However,  remember  this.  They 
thai  wis  not  be  counseBed,  cannot  be  helped;  and  further,  that,  If  you  wiS 
not  hear  Heaeon,  she  wiU  surely  rap  your  knuckles,  as  Poor  Richard  says." 

Thus  the  old  gentleman  ended  his  harangue.  The  people  heaxd  it  and 
approved  the  doctrine;  and  immediately  practised  the  contrary,  just  as 
if  it  had  been  a  common  sermon ;  for  the  auction  opened,  and  they  began 
to  buy  extrav^fantly.  I  found  the  good  man  had  thoroughly  studied  my 
Almanacs,  and  digested  all  I  had  dropped  on  these  topics  during  the 
course  of  twenty-five  years.  The  frequent  mention  he  made  of  me  must 
have  tired  any  one  else ;  bnt  my  vanity  was  wonderfully  delighted  with 
it,  though  I  was  conscious  that  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  wisdom  was  my 
own,  which  he  ascribed  to  me^  but  rather  the  gleanings  that  I  had  made 
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of  tlie  Miiae  of  all  ages  and  natioiu.  Howerer,  I  reaolved  to  be  the 
better  for  the  echo  of  it ;  and  tbongh  I  had  at  first  determined  to  bny 
stuff  for  a  nev  coat,  I  went  away  resolved  to  wear  my  old  one  a  little 
loDger.  Beader,  if  thou  wilt  do  the  eame,  thy  profit  will  be  aa  great  aa 
yiflft    I  am  J  as  erer,  thine  to  serve  thec^ 

BlOHASD  SA.UVDEB& 


FRANKLIN  BEFORE  THB  HOUBB  07  OOMMONa 
[JVoM  tkt  Report  of  Vit  SiaminatiM,  publMtd  in  17S7.) 

Q,  What  is  yoor  name,  and  place  of  abode  7 

A.  Fruiklin,  of  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  pay  any  considerable  taxes  among  thenuelTes? 

A.  Oertainly,  many,  and  very  heavy  tazes. 

Q.  What  are  the  present  taxes  in  Pennsylvania,  laid  by  the  laws  of 
the  colony  7 

A.  There  are  taxes  on  all  estates  real  and  personal;  a  poll  tax;  a  tax 
on  all  offices,  professions,  trades,  and  businesses,  according  to  th&i  pro- 
fits ;  an  excise  on  all  wine,  mm  and  othw  spirits ;  and  a  duty  of  ten 
pounds  per  head  on  all  n^^roes  imported,  with  some  other  dntiea 

Q.  Vat  what  purposes  ax&  those  taxes  laid? 

A.  For  the  support  of  the  civil  and  military  establishments  of  the 
oonntry,  and  to  discharge  the  heavy  debt  contracted  in  the  last  war. 

Q.  How  long  are  those  taxes  to  continue  7 

A.  Those  for  discharging  the  debt  are  to  continue  till  1772,  and 
longer  if  tlie  debt  should  not  be  then  all  discharged.  The  otheiB  must 
always  continue. 

Q.  Was  it  not  expected  that  the  debt  would  Lave  been  sooner  dis- 
diuged? 

A.  It  was,  when  the  peace  was  made  with  France  and  Spain.  But,  a 
fresh  war  Iweaking  out  With  the  Indians,  a  fresh  load  (rf  debt  was  in- 
cnrred ;  and  the  taxes,  of  course,  continued  longer  by  a  new  law. 

Q.  Are  not  all  the  people  very  able  to  pay  those  taxes  7 

A.  Na  The  frontier  counties,  all  along  Uie  continent,  havii^  been 
frequently  ravaged  by  the  enany  and  greatly  impoverished,  are  able  to 
pay  very  little  tax.  And  therefore,  in  consideration  of  th«r  distresses, 
our  late  tax  laws  do  expressly  favor  those  or.uKtics,  excnsing  the  suf- 
ferers ;  and  I  suppose  the  same  is  done  in  other  governments, 

Q.  WhaX  was  the  temper  of  America  toward  Qreat  Britain  before  the 
7«ttrl7687 
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A.  The  best  in  the  world.  Th^  submitted  mUlngly  to  the  goTem- 
ment  of  the  crown,  and  paid,  ia  their  conrte,  obedience  to  &e  acta  of 
Farliam^t  Namerona  aa  the  peop]e  are  in  the  several  old  provinces, 
they  coat  yon  nothing  in  forts,  citadels,  garrisons,  or  armies,  to  keep 
them  in  subjection.  They  were  governed  by  this  ootmtry  at  the  expense 
only  of  a  little  pen,  ink,  and  paper ;  they  were  led  by  a  thread.  They 
had  not  only  a  respect,  but  an  affection  for  Great  Britain ;  for  its  laws, 
its  customs  and  manners,  and  even  a  fondness  for  its  fashions,  that 
greatly  increased  the  commerce.  Natives  of  Britain  were  always  treated 
with  partioolar  r^ard ;  to  be  an  OldrEngltmd  man  was  of  itsalf  a  diar- 
acter  of  some  respect,  and  gave  a  kind  of  rank  among  a& 

Q.  And  what  ia  their  temper  now  ? 

A.  O,  very  much  altered. 

Q.  In  what  light  did  the  people  of  America  use  io  oonsidtt  the  Far- 
liamont  of  Great  Britain  7 

A.  They  considered  the  Parliament  as  the  great  bulwark  and  securily 
of  their  liberties  and  privileges,  and  always  spoke  of  it  with  &e  utmost 
respect  and  veneration.  Arbitrary  ministers,  they  thought,  might  pos- 
sibly, at  times,  attempt  to  oppress  them  ;  but  they  relied  on  it  that  the 
Parliament,  on  application,  would  always  give  redresa  They  remem> 
bered,  with  gratitude,  a  strong  instance  of  this,  when  a  bill  was  brought 
into  Parliament,  with  a  clause  to  make  royal  instructions  laws  in  the 
colonies,  which  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  pass,  and  it  was 
thrown  out 

Q.   And  have  they  not  still  the  same  respect  for  Parliament  7 

A    No,  it  is  greatly  lessened. 

Q.   To  what  cause  is  that  owing  7 

A.  To  a  concurrence  of  causes ;  the  restraints  lately  laid  on  thdr 
trade  by  which  the  bringing  of  foreign  gold  and  silver  into  the  colonies 
was  prevented ;  the  prohibition  of  making  paper  money  among  them- 
selves, and  then  demanding  a  new  and  heavy  tax  by  stamps,  taking 
away,  at  the  same  time,  trials  by  juries,  and  refusing  to  receive  and  hear 
their  humble  petitions. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  they  would  submit  to  the  Stamp  Aot,  if  it  was 
modified,  the  obnoxious  parts  taken  out,  and  the  duty  reduced  to  some 
particulars  of  small  moment  7 

A.  No,  they  will  never  submit  to  it 

Q.  If  the  Stamp  Act  should  be  repealed,  would  it  induce  the  assem- 
blies of  America  to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  Parliament  to  tax  them, 
and  would  they  erase  their  resolutions  ? 

A.  No,  nevoc 
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Q.  Are  diere  no  means  of  obliging  them  to  erase  those  resolations? 

A,  None  that  I  know  of;  they  will  never  do  it,  unless  compelled  by 
Icace  of  urns. 

Q.   Za  there  a  power  on  earth  that  can  force  them  to  erase  them  ? 

A.  No  power,  how  great  soever,  can  force  men  to  change  their  OfHii- 
iooa, 

Q.  Do  they  consider  the  post-office  as  a  tax,  or  as  a  r^ulation  7 

A.  Not  as  a  tax,  but  as  a  radiation  and  conveniency ;  every  assembly 
atconraged  it,  and  supported  it  in  its  infancy  by  grants  of  money, 
which  tiiey  would  not  otherwise  have  Asne;  and  the  people  have  always 
paid  the  postaga 

Q.  When  did  yon  receive  the  instructions  you  mentioned? 

A.  I  brought  them  with  me,  when  I  came  to  Eogland,  about  fifteen 
months  fiinc& 

Q.   When  did  you  communicate  that  instruction  to  the  minister  7 

A.  Soon  after  my  arrival,  while  the  stamping  of  America  was  under 
consideration,  and  before  the.  bill  was  brought  in. 

Q.  Would  it  be  most  for  the  interest  of  Qreat  Britain,  to  employ  the 
Iiands  of  Virginia  in  tobacco,  or  in  manufactures  7 

A,  In  tobacco,  to  be  sure. 

Q.  What  used  to  be  the  pride  of  the  Americans  7 

A.  To  iudulge  in  the  fashions  and  manufactures  of  Qreat  Britain. 

Q.  What  is  now  their  pride  ? 

A.  To  wear  their  old  clothes  over  again,  till  they  can  make  new  ones. 
WUhdrew. 


BULSS  m>B  REDUOma  A  GREAT  EMPIBB  TO  A  SHALL  ONE. 
[From  a  Fap»rlj/thitnamt,eontrt^t»d  to  tht  London  "PtAHoAdwr^KT."  1778.] 

AN  ancient  sage  valued  himself  upon  this,  that,  though  he  could  not 
fiddle,  he  knew  how  to  make  a  great  city  of  a  little  one.  The 
science  that  I,  a  modem  simpleton,  am  abont  to  conmiunicate,  is  the 
veryreversa 

I  address  myself  to  all  ministers  who  have  the  management  of  exten- 
sive dominions  which  from  their  very  greatness  have  become  trouble- 
some to  govern,  because  the  multiplicity  of  their  aSairs  leaves  no  time 
for  fiddling: 

L  In  the  first  place,  gentlemen,  you  are  to  consider,  that  a  great 
empire^  like  a  great  cake,  is  most  easily  diminished  at  the  edgea     Turn 
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your  attention,  tberefrae,  first  to  your  Toaoiat  prorinoa';  that,  aa  yon 
get  rid  of  them,  the  next  may  follow  in  order. 

2.  That  the  possibility  of  this  separation  may  always  eziBt,  take 
special  care  the  provinces  are  never  incorporated  iviA  the  moAer  emairy; 
that  they  do  not  enjoy  tiie  same  oommon  rights,  the  same  privilegee  in 
commerce ;  and  that  they  are  governed  by  severer  laws,  all  oS.  your  enact- 
ing, without  allowing  them  any  share  in  the  choioe  of  the  l^alatora 
By  carefully  making  and  preservii^  such  distiDctions,  yoa  will  (to  keep 
to  my  simile  of  the  cake)  act  like  a  wise  gingerbread-bt^er,  who,  to  facil- 
itate a  divisioD,  cuts  his  dough  half  through  in  ihoea  places  wherc^ 
when  baked,  he  would  have  it  broken  to  piece& 

8.  Those  remote  provinces  have  perhaps  been  acquired,  purchased,  or 
conqaered,  at  the  sole  expense  ctf  the  settlers,  or  their  ancestors,  without 
the  aid  of  the  mother  country.  If  this  should  happen  to  increase  her 
strength,  by  their  growing  numbers,  ready  to  join  in  lasr  wars;  her  com- 
meroe,  by  their  growing  decoand  for  her  manufactnres ;  or  her  naval 
power,  by  greater  employment  for  hor  ships  and  seamen,  they  may 
probably  suppose  WHne  merit  in  this,  and  that  it  entitles  them  to  seme 
favor;  you  are  therefore  to  forgti  it  (^or  resent  t^  as  if  they  had  d<sie 
you  injury.  If  th^  happen  to  be  zealous  whi^  friends  of  liberty,  nurt- 
ured in  revolution  principles,  remember  aH  that  to  their  prejudice  and 
contrive  to  punish  it;  for  such  principles,  after  a  revoluticm  is  thoroughly 
established,  are  of  no  more  use;  they  are  even  odiooa  and  abominable; 

4  However  peaceably  your  colonies  have  submitted  to  your,  govern- 
ment,  shown  thdr  affection  to  your  interests,  and  patiently  borne  their 
grievances,  you  are  to  suppose  them  ahoaya  incUned  to  revolt,  and  treat 
them  accordingly.  Quarter  troops  among  them,  who  by  their  insolence 
may  provoke  the  rising  of  mobs,  and  by  their  bnUets  and  bayonets  sup- 
press them.  By  this  means,  like  the  husband  who  uses  his  wife  ill  inm 
suspicion,  you  may  in  time  convert  your  suspicions  into  realities. 

5.  Remote  provinces  must  have  governors  and  judges,  to  represent 
the  royal  person,  and  execute  everywhere  the  del^ated  parts  of  his 
office  and  authority.  You  ministers  know  that  much  of  the  strength  of 
govenunent  depends  on  the  opinion  of  the  people ;  and  much  of  t^t 
opinion  on  the  choice  of  ndera  placed  immediately  over  them.  If  yon 
send  them  wise  and  good  men  for  governors,  who  study  the  interest  of 
the  colonists,  and  advance  tiieir  prosperity,  they  will  think  their  King 
wise  and  good,  and  that  he  wishes  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  If  you 
send  them  learned  and  upright  men  for  judges,  they  will  think  him  a 
lover  of  justice  This  may  attach  your  provinces  more  to  his  govern- 
ment You  are  therefore  to  be  careful  whom  you  recommend  to  those 
ofBces.  If  you  can  find  prodigals,  who  have  ruined  th^  fortunes, 
broken  gamesters,  or  stockjobbers,  these  may  do  well  as  goTemcoB;  fear 
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the^  vill  probably  be  mpacious,  and  provoke  the  people  bj  their  extw 
tiona.  Wrangling  proctors  and  pettifogging  lawyers,  too,  are  not  amiBB ; 
tac  they  will  be  for  ever  dispating  and  quarrelling  with  tlieir  little  Par- 
liamenta  If  withd  they  should  be  ignorant,  wrcoigheaded,  and  insolent, 
BO  much  the  better.  Attomeya'  clerks  and  Newgate  solicitors  will  do 
for  chief  jnstiees,  especially  if  they  hold  their  places  during  your  pleas- 
nie ;  and  all  will  oootiibnte  to  impress  those  ideas  of  your  govemmmt, 
that  are  proper  for  a  people  you  would  wish  to  renounce  it 

^  To  conBnn  these  impressiooB,  and  strike  them  deeper,  wheoevOT 
the  injured  come  to  t^e  capital  with  oomplainta  of  mal-administration, 
opjiresaion,  or  injustice,  pimieh  such  suiiora  with  long  delay,  enormous 
expense,  and  a  final  judgment  in  favor  of  the  oppressor.  This  will  bare 
an  admirable  effect  every  way.  The  trouble  of  future  complaints  will  be 
prevented,  and  governors  and  judges  will  be  enoonniged  to  farther  acts 
(tf  oppresfflMi  and  injustice ;  and  themce  the  people  may  become  more 
disaffected,  mhI  at  length  desperate. 

7.  When  such  governors  have  crammed  their  coffers,  and  made  them- 
selves so  odious  to  the  people  that  they  can  no  longer  remain  among  them, 
with  safe^  to  their  persons,  recaU  and  reward  them  with  pensions.  You 
may  make  Uion  bawnets  too,  if  tiiat  respectable  order  sfaonld  not  think 
fit  to  resent  it.  All  will  contribnto  to  encourage  new  governors  in  the 
same  practice,  and  make  the  supreme  government  detestable. 

S.  If,  when  you  are  en^ged  in  war,  your  colonies  should  vie  in.  liberal 
aids  of  meu  and  money  against  the  common  enemy,  upon  your  nmple 
requisition,  and  give  far  beyond  their  abilities,  reflect  that  a  penny  taken 
from  them  by  your  power  is  more  honorable  to  yon,  ihan  a  pound  pre- 
sented by  their  benevolence ;  despite  iherejbre  their  voluntary  grania,  and 
resolve  to  harass  them  with  novel  taxes.  They  will  probably  c(»uplain 
to  yonr  Parliament,  that  they  are  taxed  by  a  body  in  whi^  they  have 
no  representative,  and  that  this  is  contrary  to  common  right  They  will 
petition  for  redree&  Let  the  Parliament  fiout  their  claims,  reject  their 
petitions,  refuse  even  to  suffer  the  reading  of  them,  and  treat  the  peti- 
tioners with  the  utmost  contempt  Nothing  can  have  a  better  effect  in 
fffoducing  the  alienation  proposed;  tot,  though  many  can  foigive  in^ 
juries,  none  ever  forgave  contempt 

20.  Lastly,  invest  tiie  general  o/*  your  army  m  0ie  provinees  with  great 
and  unconstitutional  powers,  and  free  him  from  the  control  of  even  your 
own  civil  governors.  Let  him  have  troops  enough  under  his  command, 
with  all  the  fortresses  in  his  possession;  and  who  knows  but  (like  some 
provincial  generals  in  the  Boman  empire,  and  encouraged  by  the  uni- 
versal discontent  yon  have  produced)  he  may  take  it  into  his  head  to  set 
1^  for  himsdi?    If  he  shovdd,  and  yoa  haveoarefaUy  practised  the  few 
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excellent  roles  of  mine,  take  my  word  for  it,  all  the  provinoes  will  im- 
mediately join  him ;  and  you  will  that  day  (if  you  have  not  done  it 
sooner)  get  rid  of  the  trouble  of  governing  them,  and  all  the  plagues 
attending  their  commerce  and  conueoti(m  from  thenceforth  and  for  erer. 


TEE  EPHBHBRA :  AN  ItMWT.BM  OF  HUKAN  LIFB. 

[Aidrttted  to  Madam  BHOon.  ofFtuag.  1778.] 

"V/"OU  may  remember,  my  dear  friend,  that  when  we  lately  Bpent  that 
J-  happy  day  in  the  del^htful  garden  and  sweet  society  oi  the  Moulin 
Joly,  I  stopped  a  Httle  in  one  of  our  walks,  and  stayed  some  time 
behind  the  company.  We  had  been  shown  numberless  skeletons  of  a 
kind  of  little  fly,  called  an  ephemera,  whose  successive  generations,  we 
were  told,  were  bred  and  expired  within  the  day.  I  happened  to  see  a 
living  company  of  them  on  a  leaf,  who  appeared  to  be  eDgi^;ed  in  con- 
versation. You  know  I  understand  all  the  inferior  animal  tongues.  My 
too  great  application  to  the  study  of  them  is  the  beat  excuse  I  can  give 
for  the  little  progress  I  have  made  in  your  charming  lauguagei  I  listened 
through  curiosity  to  the  disoouise  of  these  little  creatures ;  but  as  they, 
in  their  national  vivacity,  spoke  three  or  four  tc^ether,  I  could  make 
but  little  of  their  conversation.  I  found,  however,  by  some  broken  ex- 
pressions that  I  heard  now  and  then,  they  were  disputing  warmly  on  the 
merit  of  two  foreign  musicians,  one  a  cousin,  the  other  a  moadido;  in 
which  dispute  they  spent  their  time,  seemingly  as  regardless  of  the 
shortness  of  life  as  if  they  had  been  sure  of  living  a  month.  Happy 
people !  thought  I ;  you  are  certainly  under  a  wise,  just  and  mild  govern- 
ment, since  you  have  no  pubhc  gnevancee  to  complain  o^  nor  any 
subject  of  contention  but  the  perfections  and  imperfections  of  fordgn 
musia  I  turned  my  head  from  them  to  an  old  gray-headed  one,  who 
was  single  on  another  leaf,  and  talking  to  himself.  Being  amused  with 
his  soliloquy,  I  put  it  down  in  writing,  in  hopes  it  will  likewise  amuse 
her  to  whom  I  am  so  much  indebted  for  the  moai  pleasing  of  all  amuse- 
ments, her  delicious  company  and  heavenly  harmony, 

"It  was,"  said  he,  "the  opinion  of  learned  philosophers  of  our  rac^ 
who  lived  and  flourished  long  before  my  time,  that  this  vast  world,  the 
Moulin  Joly,  could  not  itself  subsiBt  more  than  eighteen  hours;  and  I 
think  there  was  some  foundation  for  that  opinion,  since,  by  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  great  luminary  that  gives  life  to  all  nature,  and  which  in 
ray  time  has  evidently  declined  considerably  toward  the  ocean  at  the 
end  of  our  earth,  it  must  then  finish  its  course,  be  extinguished  in  the 
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vatera  that  Bmroimd  qb,  and  leave  the  world  in  cold  and  darkness, 
secesaarily  producing  tmiTersal  death  aod  deetructioD.  I  have  lived 
seven  of  those  hours,  a  great  age,  being  no  leas  than  four  hundred  and 
twenty  minutes  of  time.  How  very  few  of  us  continue  so  long  I  I  have 
seen  generations  bom,  Nourish  and  expira  My  present  friends  are  the  ' 
children  and  grandchildren  of  the  friends  of  my  youth,  who  are  now,  ' 
alas,  no  more  I  And  I  must  soon  follow  l^em  \  for,  by  the  course  of 
nature,  though  still  in  health,  I  cannot  expect  to  live  above  seven  or 
eight  minutes  longer.  What  now  avails  all  my  toil  and  labor,  in  amass- 
ing honey-dew  on  this  leaf  which  I  cannot  live  to  enjoy  I  What  the 
political  struggles  I  have  been  engaged  in,  for  the  good  of  my  compa- 
triot inhabitants  of  this  bush,  or  my  philosophical  studies  lor  the  benefit 
of  our  race  in  general !  for,  in  pohtios,  what  can  laws  do  without  morals  ? 
Our  present  race  of  ephemene  will  in  a  course  of  minutes  become  corrupt, 
lilce  those  of  other  and  older  bushes,  and  consequently  as  wretched.  And 
in  philosophy  how  small  our  progress!  Alas  I  art  is  long,  and  life  is 
short  I  My  friends  would  comfort  me  with  the  idea  of  a  name,  they  say, 
I  shall  leave  behind  me;  and  they  tell  me  I  have  lived  long  enough  to 
nature  and  to  glory.  But  what  will  fame  be  to  an  ephemera  who  no 
longer  existe?  And  what  will  become  of  all  history  in  the  eighteenth 
hour,  when  the  world  itself,  even  the  whole  Moulin  Joly,  shall  come  to 
its  end,  and  be  buried  in  universal  ruin?  " 

To  me,  after  all  my  eager  pursuits,  no  solid  pleasures  now  rem^n,  but 
the  reflection  of  a  long  life  spent  in  meaning  well,  the  sensible  couv^< 
sation  of  a  few  good  lady  ephemerae,  and  now  and  then  a  kind  smile  and 
a  tone  from  the  ever  amiable  BriUante. 


THE  WHISTLE. 
lAddmted  to  Madame  BrOoit.  17t9.'] 

I  AM  charmed  with  your  description  of  Paradise,  and  with  yonr  plan 
of  living  there ;  and  I  approve  much  of  your  conclusion,  that,  in  the 
mean  tune,  we  should  draw  all  the  good  we  can  from  this  world.  In  my 
opinion,  we  might  all  draw  more  good  from  it  than  we  do,  and  suffer  less 
evil,  if  we  would  take  care  not  to  give  too  much  for  wkistlee.  For  to  me 
it  seems  that  most  of  the  unhappy  people  we  meet  with  are  become  so  by 
n^lect  of  that  caution. 

Yon  ask  what  I  mean  ?  You  love  stories,  and  will  excuse  my  telling 
one  of  myseli 

When  I  was  a  child  of  seven  yeais  old,  my  friends,  on  a  holiday,  filled 
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my  pocket  vith  ooppera.  I  went  directly  to  &  shop  where  ihey  Bold  toys 
for  ohildren,  And  be^  charmed  with  the  Boand  of  a  tokUih,  that  I  met 
by  the  way  in  the  hands  of  another  boy,  I  voliiDtarily  offered  and  gave 
all  my  money  for  ona.  I  then  came  home,  and  went  whistling  all  over  the 
house,  mnch  pleased  with  my  wkiatle,  bat  disturbing  all  the  family.  My 
brothers,  and  sisters,  and  coosins,  understanding  the  baig«n  I  had  made^ 
told  me  I  had  giv^i  four  times  as  much  for  it  as  it  was  worth ;  put  me 
in  mind  what  good  thii^  I  might  have  bought  with  the  rest  of  the 
money ;  and  laughed  at  me  so  much  for  my  folly,  that  I  cried  with  vexa- 
tion ;  and  the  reflection  gave  me  more  chagrin  than  the  tcAwtfe  gave  me 
pleasure. 

This,  however,  was  afterward  of  use  to  me,  the  impreesion  continuing 
on  my  mind ;  so  that  often,  when  I  was  tempted  to  buy  some  unneces- 
sary  thing,  I  said  to  myself,  Don't  give  too  mvdtjijr  Ac  tof^sUe;  and  I  saved 
my  money. 

Ab  I  grew  up,  came  into  the  world,  and  observed  the  actions  of  men, 
I  thought  I  met  with  many,  very  many,  who  gave  too  miKh/or  the  v)hieile. 

When  I  saw  one  too  ambitions  of  court  &tvor,  sacriflcing  his  time  in 
attendance  on  levees,  his  repose,  his  liberty,  his  virtue,  and  perhaps  his 
fiends,  to  attain  it,  I  have  said  to  myself,  This  man  gives  too  much  far  his 
whistle. 

When  I  saw  another  fond  of  popularity,  constantly  employing  himself 
in  political  hustles,  n^lecting  his  own  affairs,  and  ruining  tiiem  by  that 
n^leot,  He  pays  indeed,  said  I,  too  mttchfor  his  whisH^ 

If  I  knew  a  miser,  who  gave  np  every  kind  of  comfortable  living,  all 
the  pleasure  of  doing  good  to  others,  all  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-oitizens, 
and  the  joys  of  b^evolent  friendship,  for  the  sake  of  accumulating 
wealth,  iW  Tuan,  said  I,  yotipay  too  much  far  your  whistle. 

When  I  met  with  a  man  of  pleasure,  sacriflcing  every  landable  im- 
provement of  the  mind,  or  of  his  fortune,  to  mere  corporeal  sensations, 
and  raining  his  health  in  ^eir  pursuit,  Hisiaixn  man,  said  I,  you  are 
providing  pain  far  yourself,  instead  of  pleasure;  you  give  too  mudifar  your 
uthisSe. 

If  I  see  one  fond  of  appearance,  or  flne  dothea,  flne  houses,  flne  furni- 
ture, fine  equipages,  all  above  his  fortune,  for  which  he  contracts  debts, 
and  ends  his  career  in  a  prison,  Alas  I  say  I,  he  has  paid  dear,  very  dear, 
for  his  tch-iaUe.  ■ 

When  I  see  a  beautiful,  sweet-tempered  girl  married  to  an  ill-natured 
brute  of  a  husband,  What  a  p^,  eay  I,  that  she  ^unUd  pay  so  mtuA  far  a 
whistle/ 

In  short,  I  conceive  that  great  part  of  the  miseries  of  mankind  are 
brought  upon  them  by  the  false  estimates  they  have  made  of  the  value 
of  ttmigs,  and  by  their  giving  too  much  far  iheur  whistles. 
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Tet  I  onf^t  to  hsTe  cliarity  for  them  unhappy  people,  when  I  consider 
that,  with  all  this  Trisdtna  of  which  I  am  boasting,  there  we  certain 
things  in  the  world  so  temp^i^,  iat  example,  the  apples  of  King  John, 
which  bapinly  are  not  to  be  bought ;  for  if  they  were  put  to  sale  bj 
auction,  I  might  very  easily  be  led  to  rain  myself  in  the  purchase^  and 
find  that  I  had  onoe  mine  given  too  much  for  the  whialie. 


SULOOUB  BETWEEN  ¥B.ASKlItt  AND  THB  GOUT. 
[DaM  at  Midnight,  22  Oetobtr,  1780.] 

FRA17XIIN.  EhlOhlEhl  What  have  I  done  to  meiit  iheae  crael 
sofierings? 

GoiPr.  Many  things ;  you  have  ate  and  drank  too  freely,  and  too  mnoh 
indulged  those  leg»  of  yours  in  their  indolenca 

Franklin.  Who  is  it  that  accnsee  me? 

Gout.  It  is  I,  even  I,  the  Gout 

Frahklin.  What!  my  enemy  in  person? 

Gout.  No,  not  your  enemy. 

Fkanklin.  I  re^jeat  it;  my  enemy;  for  yon  would  not  only  tonnemt 
my  body  to  death,  but  ruin  my  good  name ;  you  reproach  me  as  a  glutton 
and  a  tippler ;  now  all  the  world,  that  knows  me,  will  allow  that  I  am 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Gout.  The  world  may  think  as  it  pleases ;  it  is  always  veiy  complai- 
sant to  itself,  and  sometimes  to  its  friends ;  but  I  very  well  know  that  the 
quantity  of  meat  and  drink  proper  for  a  man  who  takes  a  reasonable 
degree  o£  esffl^iae,  would  be  too  much  for  another,  who  never  takes  any. 

Frauklin.  I  take— Eh  1  Oht— aa  much  exercise— Eh  1— as  I  can. 
Madam  Gout  Yoa  know  my  sedentaiy  state,  and  on  that  account,  it 
wonld  seem,  Madam  Gout,  as  if  you  might  spare  me  a  little,  seeing  it  ia 
not  altogether  my  own  fault 

Gout.  Not  a  jot;  your  rhetoric  and  your  politeness  are  thrown  away; 
your  apology  avails  nothing.  If  your  situation  in  life  ia  a  sedentary  one, 
your  amnsementB,  your  recreations,  at  least,  should  be  active.  You  ought 
to  walk  or  ride ;  or,  if  the  weather  prevents  that,  play  at  billiards.  But 
let  us  examine  your  course  of  lifa  While  the  mornings  are  long,  and 
you  have  leisure  to  go  abroad,  what  do  you  do  7  Why,  instead  of  gain- 
ing an  appetite  for  breakfast,  by  salutary  exercise,  you  amuse  yourself 
with  books,  pamphlets,  or  newspapers,  which  commonly  are  not  worth 
the  reading.  Yet  you  eat  an  inordinate  breakfast,  four  dishes  of  tea, 
with  cream,  and  one  or  two  buttered  toasts,  with  slices  of  hong  beeil^ 
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which  I  fancy  are  not  tlunga  the  most  esflily  digested.  Immediatdy 
afterward  you  sit  down  to  write  at  yoTir  desk,  or  converse  with  persona 
who  apply  to  you  on  business.'  Thus  the  time  passes  till  one,  without 
any  kind  of  bodily  exercise.  But  all  this  I  could  pardon,  in  r^ard,  as 
you  say,  to  your  sedentary  condition.  But  what  is  your  practice  after 
dinner?  Walking  in  the  beautiful  gardens  of  those  friends,  with  whom 
you  have  dined,  would  be  the  choice  of  men  of  sense;  yours  is  to  be 
fixed  down  to  chess,  where  you  are  found  engaged  for  two  or  three  hours  I 
This  is  your  perpetual  recreation,  which  is  the  least  eligible  of  any  for  a 
sedentary  man,  because,  instead  of  accelerating  the  motion  of  the  duids, 
the  rigid  attention  it  requires  helps  to  retard  the  circulation  and  obstruct 
internal  secretions.  Wrapt  in  the  speculations  of  this  wretched  game, 
you  destroy  your  constitution.  What  can  be  expected  from  such  a 
course  of  living  but  a  body  replete  with  stagnant  btimors,  ready  to  fall  a 
prey  to  all  kinds  of  dangerous  maladies,  if  I,  the  GJout,  did  not  occasion- 
ally bring  you  relief  by  agitating  those  humors,  and  so  purifying  or  dis- 
sipating them?  If  it  was  in  some  nook  or  alley  in  Paris,  deprived  of 
walks,  that  you  played  awhile  at  chess  after  dinner,  this  might  be  ex- 
cusable; but  the  same  taste  prevails  with  you  in  Fassy,  Auteuil,  Mont- 
martre,  or  Sanoy,  places  where  there  are  the  finest  gardens  and  walks,  a 
pure  air,  beautiful  women,  and  most  agreeable  and  instructive  conver- 
sation; all  which  you  might  enjoy  by  frequenting  the  walks.  But  these 
are  rejected  for  this  abominable  game  of  chess.  Fie,  then,  Mr.  Franklin  1 
But  amidst  my  instructions,  I  had  almost  forgot  to  administer  my  whole- 
some corrections;  so  take  that  twinge, — and  that 

Franklin.  Oh  I  Ehl  Ohl  Ohhhl  As  much  instruction  as  you  please, 
Madam  Oout,  and  as  many  reproaches;  but  pray,  Madam,  a  truce  with 
your  corrections  I 

Gout.  No,  Sir,  no, — I  will  not  abate  a  particle  of  what  is  so  much  for 
your  good, — therefore — 

Franklin.  Oh !  Ehhh  I — It  is  not  fair  to  say  I  take  no  exercise,  when 
I  do  very  often,  going  out  to  dine  and  returning  in  my  carriage. 

Gout.  That,  of  all  imaginable  exercises,  is  the  most  slight  and  insig- 
nificant, if  you  allude  to  the  motion  of  a  carriage  suspended  on  springs. 
By  observing  the  degree  of  heat  obtained  by  different  kinds  of  motion, 
we  may  form  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  exercise  given  by  each.  Thus, 
for  example,  if  you  turn  out  to  walk  in  winter  with  cold  feet,  in  an 
hour's  time  you  will  be  in  a  glow  all  over;  ride  on  horseback,  the  same 
effect  will  scarcely  be  peromed  by  four  hours'  round  trotting ;  but  if  you 
loll  in  a  carriage,  such  as  you  have  mentioned,  you  may  travel  all  day, 
and  gladly  enter  the  last  inn  to  warm  your  feet  by  a  fira  Flatter  your- 
self then  no  longer,  that  half  an  hour's  airing  in  your  carriage  deserves 
the  name  of  exercise    Providence  has  appointed  few  to  roll  in  carria;^ 
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'while  he  has  £^Ten  to  all  a  pair  of  I^s,  which  are  machines  infinitelj 
more  commodioua  and  aerviceable.  Be  grateful,  then,  and  make  a  proper 
use  of  yours.  Would  jx)u  know  how  they  forward  the  circnlation  of 
yonr  floidB,  in  the  very  action  of  transporting  you  from  place  to  place; 
observe  when  you  walk,  that  all  your  weight  is  alternately  thrown  from 
one  leg  to  the  other ;  this  occasions  a  great  pressure  on  tlie  vessels  of  the 
foot,  aad  rrpels  tiieir  contents;  when  relieved,  by  the  weight  being 
thrown  on  the  other  foot,  the  vessels  of  the  first  are  allowed  to  replenish, 
and,  by  a  return  of  this  weight,  this  repulsion  again  succeeds,  thus 
accelerating  the  circnlatioa  of  the  blood.  The  heat  produced  in  any 
given  time  depends  on  the  d^ree  of  this  acceleration ;  the  fluids  are 
shaken,  the  humors  attenuated,  ^e  secretions  facilitated,  and  all  goes 
well ;  the  cheeks  are  ruddy,  and  health  is  established.  Behold  your  fair 
friend  at  Auteuil ;  *  a  lady  who  rec^ved  ixoxa  bounteous  nature  more 
really  useful  science,  than  halt  a  dozen  each  pretenders  to  philosophy  as 
you  have  been  able  to  extract  from  aU  your  books.  When  she  honors 
you  with  a  visit,  it  is  on  foot  She  walks  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  leaves 
indolence,  and  its  eoncomitant  maladies,  to  be  endured  by  her  horsea 
In  this  see  at  once  the  preservative  of  her  health  and  personal  charms. 
But  when  you  go  to  Auteuil,  you  must  have  your  carriage,  though  it  is 
no  farther  from  Fassy  to  Auteuil  than  from  Auteuil  to  Fassy. 

Franeun.  Yoiu*  reasonings  grow  very  tiresome. 

OoDT.  I  stand  corrected.  I  will  be  silent  and  continue  my  office ;  take 
that,  and  that 

Fbanxlin.  Oh  I  Ohh  I  Talk  on,  I  pray  yon  I 

Goin'.  No,  no ;  I  have  a  good  number  of  twinges  for  yon  to-nigbt,  and 
yon  Tnay  be  sure  of  some  more  to-morrow. 

Franelin.  What,  with  such  a  fever  I  I  shall  go  distracted.  Ohl  Eht 
Can  no  one  bear  it  for  me? 

Gout.  Ask  that  of  yonr  horses ;  they  have  served  you  faithfully. 

FaAKKiJN.  How  can  you  so  cruelly  sport  with  my  torments  ? 

Gout.  Sport  I  I  am  very  serious.  I  have  here  a  list  of  offences  against 
your  own  health  distinctly  written,  and  can  justify  every  stroke  inflicted 
on  you. 

Franxlih.  Read  it  then. 

OoDT.  It  is  too  long  a  detul ;  hut  I  will  briefly  mention  some  partic- 
ulars. 

Fbaiiklin.  Proceed.    I  am  all  attention. 

GoDT.  Do  you  remember  how  often  you  have  promised  yourself,  the 
following  morning,  a  walk  in  the  grove  of  Boulogne,  in  the  garden  de  la 
Ifuette,  or  in  your  own  garden,  and  have  violated  your  promise,  alleging, 
at  <xa6  time  it  was  too  cold,  at  another  too  wann,  too  windy,  too  mois^ 
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or  wli&t  elm  you  plesaed ;  when  in  trath  it  was  too  noduiig  but  jonr 
iosuperable  lore  of  ease  ? 

FiUNEijK.  That  I  coofesB  may  have  happened  oocasionallj,  probably 
ten  times  in  a  year. 

Gk)DT.  Your  confessioa  is  very  &r  short  of  the  tmib ;  HbA  groBa  amoont 
ifl  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  timea 

FaASXLDT.  laitpoesible? 

GotJT.  So  possible,  that  it  is  fact ;  yon  may  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  my 
statement  Ton  know  Mr.  Brillon's  gardens,  and  what  fine  woIIeb  they 
contain ;  you  know  the  handsome  flight  of  an  hundred  steps,  which  lead 
from  the  terrace  above  to  the  lawn  below.  You  have  been  in  the  practice 
of  visiting  ibis  amiable  family  twice  a  week,  after  dinner,  and  it  is  a 
maxim  of  your  own,  that  "  a  man  may  take  as  much  exercise  in  walking 
a  mile,  up  and  down  stairs,  as  in  ten  on  level  ground."  What  an  oppor- 
tunity was  here  for  you  to  have  had  exercise  in  both  these  ways  1  Did 
you  embrace  it,  and  how  often? 

Franklin.  I  cannot  immediately  answer  that  questicoL 

GoDT.  I  will  do  it  for  you ;  not  onca 

Feanklih.  Not  once  ? 

GoDT.  Even  sa  During  the  summer  you  went  there  at  six  o'cloidc 
You  found  the  charming  lady,  with  her  lovely  children  and  friends,  eager 
to  walk  with  yon,  and  entertain  you  with  their  agreeable  conversation ; 
and  what  has  been  your  choice?  Why  to  sit  on  the  terrace,  satisfying 
yourself  with  the  fine  prospect,  and  passing  your  eye  over  the  beauties 
of  the  garden  below,  without  takhig  one  step  to  descend  and  walk 
about  in  them.  On  the  contrary,  you  call  for  tea  and  the  chess-board ; 
and  lol  you  are  occupied  in  your  seat  till  nine  o'clock,  and  that  besides 
two  hours'  play  after  dinner;  and  then,  instead  of  walking  home,  which 
would  have  bestirred  you  a  little,  you  step  into  your  carriage.  How 
absurd  to  suppose  that  all  this  carelessness  can  be  reconcilable  with 
health,  without  my  interposition ! 

Franklin.  I  am  convinced  now  of  the  justness  of  poor  Richard's  re- 
mark, that  "  Our  debts  and  our  sins  are  always  greater  than  we  think 
for." 

Gout.  So  it  is.  You  philosophers  are  sages  in  your  maxims,  and  fools 
in  your  conduct 

FoANON.  But  do  you  charge,  among  my  crimes,  that  I  return  in  a 
carriage  from  Mr.  Brillon's? 

Gout,  Certainly ;  for  having  been  seated  all  the  while,  yon  cannot 
object  the  fatigue  of  the  day,  and  cannot  want,  therefore,  the  relief  of  a 


Franklin.  What,  then,  would  you  have  me  do  with  my  carriage  ? 
QoDT.  Bum  it,  if  you  choose ;  you  would  at  least  get  beat  out  of  it 
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ODce  in  this  way ;  or,  if  yon  dislike  that  proposal,  here's  another  for  yoo ; 
observe  the  poor  peasants,  who  work  in  the  Tinejards  and  grounds  aboQt 
the  Tillages  of  Fassy,  Auteoil,  Chaillot,  &a ;  ;oa  maj  find  every  day, 
among  these  deserving  creatures,  four  or  five  old  men  and  women,  bent 
and  perhaps  crippled  by  weight  of  years  and  too  long  and  too  great  labor. 
After  a  moat  fatiguing  day,  these  people  have  to  trudge  a  mile  or  two  to 
their  smoky  huta  Order  your  coachman  to  set  them  down.  This  is  an 
act  that  will  be  good  for  your  soul ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  after  yonr  visit 
to  the  Brillona,  if  you  return  on  foot,  that  will  be  good  for  your  body. 

Fbankuh.  Ah  I  how  tiresome  you  are  t 

Gour.  Well,  then,  to  my  office;  it  should  not  foe  forgotten  diat  I  am 
your  physician.    There. 

FbAHELIN.  Ohhh  I  what  a  devil  of  a  physician  I 

Gout.  How  ungrateful  you  are  to  say  so  I  Is  it  not  I  who.  in  the 
character  of  your  physician,  have  saved  you  from  the  palsy,  dropsy  and 
apoplexy  ?  one  or  other  of  which  would  have  done  for  you  long  ago,  but 
for  me. 

Fkanelin.  I  submit,  and  thank  yon  for  the  past,  but  entreat  the  dis- 
continuance of  your  visits  for  the  future ;  for,  in  my  miud,  one  had  better 
die  than  be  cored  so  dolefully.  Permit  me  just  to  hint,  that  I  have  also 
not  been  unfriendly  to  you.  I  never  feed  physician  or  quack  of  any  kind, 
to  enter  the  list  against  you ;  if,  then,  you  do  not  leave  me  to  my  repose^ 
it  may  be  said  you  are  ungrateful  toa 

Gout.  I  can  scarcely  acknowledge  that  as  any  objection.  As  to 
quacks,  I  despise  them;  they  may  kill  you  indeed,  but  cannot  injure  m& 
And  as  to  regular  physicians,  they  are  at  last  convinced  that  the  gout, 
in  such  a  subject  as  you  are,  is  no  disease,  but  a  remedy;  and  wherefore 
cure  a  remedy? — but  to  our  business, — there. 

Frakclin.  Oh !  Oh  I — ^for  Heaven's  sake  leave  me ;  and  I  promise 
faithfully  never  more  to  play  at  chess,  but  to  take  exercise  daily,  and  live 
temperately. 

GoDT.  I  know  you  too  well  You  promise  fair;  but  after  a  few  months 
of  good  health,  you  will  return  to  your  old  habits;  your  fine  promises 
will  be  foigotten  like  the  forms  of  the  last  year's  douds.  Let  ns  then 
finish  the  account,  and  I  will  go.  But  I  leave  you  with  an  assurance  of 
visiting  yon  again  at  a  proper  time  and  place;  f or  my  otg'ect  is  your  good, 
and  yon  are  soifiible  now  that  I  am  your  realjriend. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  FRAKKLIN'S  HISCELIiANEOTJS  LETTBB& 

{Th«  Workt  of  Btti^itmin  FrtmMiri.   EdOtd  by  Jartd  l^xtrka.  IB^.} 

TO  OEOBQE  WHITSFIELD,  ON  PATTB  AND  OOOD  WOBEB. 

~ITH)R  my  own  part,  when  I  am  employed  in  serving  others,  I  do  not 
-^  look  npon  myself  as  conferring  favors,  but  as  paying  debts.  In  my 
travels,  and  since  my  settlement,  I  have  received  mucb  kindness  from 
men,  to  whom  I  shtjl  never  have  any  opportunity  of  making  the  least 
direct  return;  and  numberless  mercies  from  Qt>d,  who  is  infinitely  above 
being  benefited  by  our  servicea  Those  kindnesses  from  men,  I  can  there- 
fore only  return  on  their  fellow  men,  and  I  can  only  show  my  gratitude 
for  these  mercies  from  God,  Isy  a  readiness  to  help,  bis  other  children  and 
my  brethren.  For  I  do  not  think  that  thanks  and  compliments,  though 
repeated  weekly,  can  discharge  our  real  obligations  to  each  other,  and 
much  lees  those  to  our  Creator.  You  will  see  in  this  my  notion  of  good 
works,  that  I  am  far  from  expecting  to  merit  heaven  by  them.  By 
heaven  we  understand  a  state  of  happiness,  infinite  in  degree,  and  eternal 
in  duration.  I  can  do  nothing  to  desore  such  rewards.  He  that,  for 
giving  a  draft  of  water  to  a  thirsty  person,  should  expect  to  be  paid  with 
a  good  plantation,  would  be  modest  in  his  demands,  compared  witb  those 
who  think  they  deserve  heaven  for  the  little  good  they  do  on  earth. 
Even  the  mixed,  imperfect  pleasures  we  enjoy  in  this  world,  are  rather 
from  God's  goodness  than  our  merit ;  how  much  more  such  happiness  of 
heaven !  For  my  part  I  have  not  the  vanity  to  think  I  deserve  it,  the 
folly  to  expect  it,  nor  the  ambition  to  desire  it ;  but  content  myself  in 
submitting  to  the  will  and  disposal  of  that  God  who  made  me,  who  has 
hitherto  preserved  and  blessed  me,  and  in  whose  fatherly  goodness  I  may 
well  confide,  that  he  will  never  make  me  miserable,  and  that  even  the 
afflictions  I  may  at  any  time  suffer  shall  tend  to  my  benefit. 

The  faith  you  mention  has  certainly  its  use  in  the  world.  I  do  not 
desire  to  see  it  diminished,  nor  would  I  endeavor  to  lessen  it  in  any 
man.  But  I  wish  it  were  more  productive  of  good  works,  than  I  have 
generally  seen  it ;  I  mean  real  good  works ;  works  of  kindness,  charity, 
mercy,  and  public  spirit ;  not  holiday-keeping,  sermon-reading  or  hear- 
ing; performing  church  ceremonies,  or  making  long  prayers,  filled  with 
flatteries  and  compliments,  despised  even  by  wise  men,  and  much  lose 
capable  of  pleasing  the  Deity.  The  worship  of  God  is  a  duty ;  the  hear- 
ing and  raiding  of  sermons  may  be  useful ;  but  if  men  rest  in  hsaring 
and  praying,  as  too  many  do,  it  is  as  if  a  tree  should  value  itself  on 
being  watered  and  putting  forth  leaves,  though  it  never  produced  any 
fruit 

Your  great  master  thought  much  less  of  these  outward  appearanoes 
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and  professions,  than  many  of  his  modem  disciples.  He  preferred  the 
doen  of  the  word,  to  the  mere  htaren;  the  9oa  ^t  seemii^Iy  refused  to 
obey  his  father,  and  jet  performed  his  commands,  to  him  that  professed 
his  readiaess,  bat  Delected  the  work ;  the  heretical  but  charitable  Sama- 
ritan, to  the  uncharitable  thoogh  orthodox  priest  and  sanctified  Levite; 
and  those  who  gave  food  to  the  hungry,  driuk  to  the  thirsty,  raiment  to 
the  naked,  ent«ri:ainment  to  the  stranger,  and  relief  to  the  sick,  though 
they  never  heard  of  his  name,  he  declares  shall  in  the  last  day  be  ac- 
cepted ;  when  those  who  cry  Lord,!  Lord  I  who  value  themselves  upon 
their  faith,  though  great  enough  to  perform  miracles,  but  have  neglected 
good  works,  shall  be  rejected.  He  professed,  that  he  came  not  to  call 
the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance;  which  implied  his  modest  opin- 
ion, that  there  were  some  in  his  time  so  good,  that  they  need  not  hear 
even  him  for  improvement ;  but  now-a-days  we  have  scarce  a  little  par- 
son, that  does  not  think  it  the  dnty  of  every  man  within  his  reach  to  sit 
nnder  hia  petty  ministrations ;  and  that  whoever  omits  them  offends  God. 
I  wish  to  such  more  hmnilily,  and  to  you  health  and  happiness,  being 
your  friend  and  servant, 

K  Franklin. 

L,  «  Junt,  1758. 


TO  JOSEPH  PBIB8TLBT,  WITH  A.  KErHOn  OF  DECIDINQ  SOITBTFUL  HATCEBB. 

IN  the  affair  of  so  much  importance  to  yon,  wherein  you  ask  my 
advice,  I  cannot,  for  want  of  sufficient  premises,  counsel  you  what  to 
determine ;  but,  if  yon  please,  I  will  tell  you  how.  Wben  those  difficult 
cases  occur,  they  are  difficult,  chiefly  because,  while  we  have  them  under 
consideration,  all  the  reasons  pro  and  con  are  not  present  to  the  mind  at 
the  same  time ;  but  Bometimee  one  set  present  themselves,  and  at  other 
times  another,  the  first  being  out  of  sight  Hence  the  various  purposes 
or  inclinations  that  alternately  prevail,  and  the  uncertainty  that  per- 
plexes us. 

To  get  over  this,  my  way  is,  to  divide  half  a  sheet  of  paper  by  a  line 
into  two  columns ;  writing  over  the  one  jwt>  and  over  the  other  con;  then 
during  three  or  four  days'  consideration,  I  put  down  under  the  different 
heads  short  hints  of  the  different  motives,  that  at  different  times  occur 
to  me /)r  or  oguinaf  the  measure.  When  I  have  thus  got'them  all  to- 
gether in  one  view,  I  endeavor  to  estimate  their  respective  weights ; 
and,  where  I  find  two  (one  on  each  side),  that  seem  equal,  I  strike  them 
both  out  If  I  find  a  reason  j>n>  equal  to  some  two  reasons  con,  I  strike 
out  the  ihree.  If  I  judge  some  (wo  reasons  con,  equal  to  some  Oiree  rea- 
Bons  pro,  I  strike  out  the  five ;  and  thus  proceeding  I  find  at  length  where 
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tbe  halimee  llee ;  and  if,  after  a  day  or  two  of  farther  considCTation,  notb- 
iDg  new  that  la  of  importance  occurs  on  either  side,  I  come  to  a  deter- 
mination accordinglj.  And,  though  the  weight  of  reasons  cannot  be 
taken  with  the  precision  of  algebraic  quantities,  yet,  when  each  is  thus 
considered  separately  and  comparatively,  and  the  whole  lies  before  me, 
I  think  I  can  judge  better,  and  am  less  liable  to  make  a  rash  step;  and 
in  fact  I  have  found  great  advantage  from  this  kind  of  equation,  in  what 
may  be  called  moroZ  or  ^TTwirTi^iaZa^^e&ra,        .... 

B.  Fkaneijn. 
LOHDtOi,  19  Sepkniber  1T73. 


to  wnxiajc  stsabait,  after  thb  was  eaj>  bzguk. 

Mr.  Strahan, 

YOU  are  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  one  of  that  majority,  which 
has  doomed  my  country  to  destruction.  You  have  b^;un  to  bum 
OUT  towns  and  murder  our  people.  Look  upon  your  hands,  they  are 
stained  with  the  blood  of  your  relations  1  You  and  I  were  long  friends ; 
you  are  now  my  enemy,  and  I  am 

Youth, 

B.  Franklin. 

Pbiudelfbii,  S  Jviy,  1T7B. 


TO  HIS  DAUGHTEB,   UBS.   SABAH  BACHB,   ON  HBREDITABT  TITLES  AND 
H0K0E8. 

YOUB  care  in  sending  me  the  newspapers  is  very  agreeable  to  me. 
I  received  by  Captain  Barney  those  relating  to  the  CindnnatL 
My  opinion  of  the  institution  cannot  be  of  much  importance;  I  only 
wonder  that,  when  the  united  wisdom  of  our  nation  had,  in  the  articles 
of  confederation,  manifested  their  dislike  of  establishing  ranks  of  nobility, 
by  authority  either  of  the  Congress  or  of  any  particular  State,  a  number 
of  private  persons  should  think  proper  to  distinguish  themselves  and 
their  posterity,  from  their  fellow  citizens,  and  form  an  order  of  hereditary 
kntgkts,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  solemnly  declared  sense  of  their 
countiyl  I' imagine  it  must  be  likewise  contrary  to  the  good  sense 
of  most  of  those  drawn  into  it  by  the  persuasion  of  its  projectors,  who 
have  been  too  much  struck  with  the  ribands  and  crosses  they  have  seen 
hanging  to  the  buttonholes  of  foreign  officers.  And  I  suppose  those, 
who  disapprove  of  it,  have  not  hitherto  given  it  much  opposition,  from  a 
principle  somewhat  hke  that  of  your  good  mother,  relating  to  punctilious 
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persons,  who  are  always  exacting  little  obserrances  of  respect;  that,  "  if 
people  can  heplecaed  idih  smaU  matters,  tt  is  a  pUy  but  ihey  should  have 
ihem." 

In  this  view,  perhaps,  I  ehotild  not  myself,  if  my  advice  had  heen 
asked,  have  ohjected  to  their  wearing  their  riband  and  badge  themselves 
according  to  their  fancy,  though  I  certainly  should  to  the  entaihng  it  as 
an  honor  on  their  posterity.  For  honor,  worthily  obtained  (as  that  for 
example  of  our  officers),  is  in  its  nature  a  personal  thing,  and  incom- 
municable to  any  but  those  who  had  some  share  in  obtaining  it  Thus 
among  the  Chinese,  the  most  ancient,  and  from  long  experience  the 
wisest  of  nations,  honor  does  not  descmd,  but  ascends.  II  a  man  from  his 
learning,  his  wisdom,  or  his  valor,  is  promoted  by  the  Emperor  to  the 
rank  of  Mandarin,  his  parents  are  immediately  entitled  to  all  the  same 
ceremonies  of  respect  from  the  people,  that  are  established  bs  due  to  the 
Mandarin  himself :  on  the  supposition  that  it  must  have  been  owing  to 
the  education,  instruction,  and  good  example  afforded  him  by  his  parents, 
that  he  was  rendered  capable  of  serving  the  public 

This  ascending  honor  is  therefore  useful  to  the  state,  as  it  encourages 
parents  to  give  their  children  a  good  and  virtuous  education.  But  the 
descending  Honor,  to  a  posterity  who  could  have  no  share  in  obtaining  it, 
is  not  only  groundless  and  absurd,  but  oft«i  hurtful  to  that  posterity, 
since  it  is  apt  to  make  them  proud,  disdaining  to  be  employed  in  nsefnl 
arts,  and  thence  falling  into  poverty,  and  all  the  meannesses,  servility, 
and  wretchedness  attending  it;  which  is  the  present  case  with  much  of 
what  is  called  the  noblesse  in  Europe.  Or  if,  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of 
the  family,  estates  are  entuled  entire  on  the  eldest  male  heir,  another 
pest  to  industry  and  improvement  of  the  country  is  introduced,  which 
will  be  followed  by  all  the  odious  mixture  of  pride,  and  beggary,  and 
idleness,  that  have  half  depopulated  and  deculUvaied  Spain ;  occasioning 
continual  extinction  of  families  by  the  discouragements  of  marriage,  and 
n^lect  in  the  improvement  of  estates. 

I  wish,  therefore,  that  the  Cincinnati,  if  they  must  go  on  with  thear 
project,  would  direct  the  badges  of  their  order  to  be  worn  by  their 
iathers  and  mothers,  instead  of  handing  them  down  to  their  children.  It 
would  be  a  good  precedent  and  might  have  good  effects.  It  would  also 
be  a  kind  of  obedience  to  the  fourth  commandment,  in  which  Qod  enjoins 
us  to  fumor  our  father  and  mother,  but  has  nowhere  directed  ub  to  honor 
our  children.  And  certainly  no  mode  of  honoring  those  immediate 
authors  of  our  being  can  be  more  effectual  than  that  of  doing  praise- 
worthy actions,  which  reffect  honor  on  those  who  gave  us  our  education ; 
or  more  beocHning  than  that  of  manifesting,  by  some  public  expression 
or  token,  that  it  is  to  their  instructioa  and  example  we  ascribe  the  merit 
of  those  actions. 
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Bat  the  absurdity  of  descending  fumars  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  pHlo- 
aophicat  opinion ;  it  is  capable  of  mathematical  demonstration.  A  man's 
80D,  for  instance,  is  bat  htUf  of  his  family,  the  other  half  belonging  to  the 
family  of  his  wif&  His  son,  too,  marrying  into  another  family,  his  share 
in  the  grandson  is  but  a  fourth ;  in  the  great  grandson,  by  the  same  proc* 
eea,  it  is  but  an  eighth  ;  in  the  next  generation  a  sixteenth ;  the  next  a 
thirty-second;  the  next  a  sixty-fourth;  the  next  an  hundred  and  twenty- 
eighth;  the  next  a  two  hundred  and  fifty-sixth;  and  the  next  a  five 
hundred  and  twelfth ;  thus  in  nine  generations,  which  will  not  require 
more  than  three  hundred  years  (no  very  great  antiquity  for  a  faniily), 
our  present  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Cincinnatus's  share  in  the  then 
existing  knight  will  be  but  a  five  hundred  and  twelfth  part;  which, 
allowing  the  present  certmn  fidelity  of  American  wires  to  be  insured 
down  through  all  those  nine  generations,  is  so  small  a  consideration,  that 
methinks  no  reasonable  man  would  hazard  for  the  sake  of  it  the  dis- 
agreeable consequences  of  the  jealousy,  envy,  and  ill  will  of  his  country- 
men. 

Let  us  go  back  with  onr  calculation  from  this  young  noble,  the  five  hun- 
dred and  twelfth  part  of  the  present  knight,  through  his  nine  generations, 
till  we  return  to  tiie  year  of  the  institution.  He  must  have  had  a  father 
and  mother,  they  are  two ;  each  of  them  had  a  father  and  mother,  lihey  are 
four.  Those  of  the  next  preceding  generation  will  be  eight,  the  next 
sixteen,  the  next  l^irty-two,  the  next  sixty-four,  the  next  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight,  the  next  two  hundred  and  fifty-six,  and  the  ninth  in 
this  retrocession  five  hundred  and  twelve,  who  must  be  now  existing,  and 
all  contribute  their  proportion  of  this  future  Chevalier  de  Oincinnatus. 
These,  with  the  rest,  make  ti^etheras  follows:  2+4  +  8  +  16  +  82  +  64  + 
128  +  256+512=1022.  One  thousand  and  twenty-two  men  and  women, 
contributors  to  the  formation  of  one  knight  And,  if  we  are  to  have  a 
thousand  of  these  future  knights,  there  must  be  now  and  hereafter  existing 
one  million  and  twenty-two  thousand  fathers  and  mothers,  who  are  to  con- 
tribute to  their  production,  unless  a  part  of  the  number  are  employed  in 
making  more  knights  than  one;  Let  us  strike  off  then  the  twenty-two- 
thousand,  on  the  supposition  of  this  double  employ,  and  then  consider 
whether,  after  a  reasonable  estimation  of  the  number  of  rc^es,  and  fools, 
and  scoundrels,  and  prostitutes,  that  are  mixed  with,  and  help  to  make 
up  necessarily  their  million  of  predecessors,  posterity  will  have  much 
reason  to  boast  of  the  noble  blood  of  the  then  existing  set  of  Chevaliers 
of  Oincinnatus.  The  future  geneali^ista,  too,  of  these  Chevaliers,  in 
proving  the  lineal  descent  of  their  honor  through  so  many  generations 
(even  supposing  honor  capable  in  its  nature  of  descending),  will  only 
prove  the  small  share  of  this  honor,  which  can  be  justly  claimed'  by  any 
one  ot  them ;  since  the  above  simple  process  in  arithmetic  makes  it  quite 
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plain  and  clear,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  antiquity  of  the  familj  shall 
augment,  the  right  to  the  honor  of  the  ancestor  will  diminiBli ;  and  a  fev 
generatioiis  more  woold  reduce  it  to  something  bo  small  as  to  be  very 
near  an  absolute  nullity.  I  hope,  therefore^  that  the  Order  will  drop  this 
part  of  their  project,  and  content  themselves,  as  the  Knights  of  the 
Garter,  Bath,  Thistle,  St  Louis,  and  other  Orders  of  Europe  do,  with  a 
life  enjoyment  of  their  little  badge  and  riband,  and  let  the  distinction  die 
with  those  who  have  merited  it  This  I  imagine  will  give  no  ofEenca 
For  my  own  part,  I  shall  think  it  a  convenience,  when  I  go  into  a  com- 
pany where  there  may  be  faces  unknown  to  me,  if  I  discover,  by  this 
badge,  the  persons  who  merit  some  particular  expression  of  my  respect; 
and  it  will  save  modest  virtue  the  trouble  of  calling  for  our  r^ard,  by 
awkward  ronndabout  intimatioDS  of  having  been  heretofore  employed  as 
officers  in  the  Continental  service.        .... 

E  Feankun. 

Pabst,  M  Jtrnvwry,  1784. 


TO  aAHTJBL  HATHEB,   WITH  BIOSKAPHICAL  ANECD0TB8. 

IKEOEITED  your  kind  lettOT,  with  your  excellent  advice  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  which  I  read  with  great  pleasure,  and  hope  it  will 
be  duly  regarded.  Such  writings,  though  they  may  be  lightly  passed 
over  by  many  readers,  yet,  if  they  make  a  deep  impression  on  one  active 
mind  in  a  hundred,  the  effects  may  be  considerable.  Permit  me  to 
mention  one  little  instance,  which  though  it  relates  to  myself,  will  not  be 
quite  nninteresting  to  you.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  met  with  a  book,  en- 
titled "  Eseays  to  do  Oood,"  which  I  think  was  written  by  your  father.  It 
had  been  bo  little  r^arded  by  a  former  possessor,  that  Beveral  leaves  of 
it  were  torn  out;  but  the  remainder  gave  me  such  a  turn  of  thinking,  as 
to  have  an  influence  on  my  conduct  through  life ;  for  I  have  always  set 
a  greater  value  on  the  character  of  a  doer  of  good,  than  on  any  other  kind 
of  reputation ;  and  if  I  have  been,  as  you  seem  to  think,  a  useful  citizen, 
the  public  owes  the  advantage  of  it  to  that  book. 

You  mention  your  being  in  your  seventy- eighth  year;  I  am  inmj 
seventy-ninth ;  we  are  grown  old  together.  It  is  now  more  than  sixty 
years  since  I  left  Boston,  but  I  remember  well  both  your  father  and 
grandfather,  having  heard  them  both  in  the  pulpit  and  seen  them  in 
their  houses.  The  last  time  I  saw  your  father  waa  in  the  b^inning  of 
1724,  when  I  visited  him  after  my  first  trip  to  Pennsylvania.  He 
received  me  in  his  library,  and  on  my  taking  leave  showed  me  a  shorter 
way  out  of  the  house  through  a  narrow  passage,  which  was  crossed  by  a 
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beam  overhead.  "We  were  still  talking  as  I  withdrew,  he  accompanjing 
me  behind,  and  I  turning  partly  towards  him,  when  he  said  hastily, 
"Stoop,  stoop!"  I  did  not  underatand  him,  till  I  felt  mj  head  tdt 
'  against  the  beam.  He  was  a  man  that  never  missed  any  occasion  lA 
giving  instruction,  and  upon  this  he  said  to  me,  "  You  are  young,  and  have 
the  world  h^are  you;  STOOP  as  you  go  through  it,  and  you  will  miss  many 
hard  thumps.'^  This  advice,  thus  beat  into  my  head,  has  frequently  been 
of  use  to  me ;  and  I  often  think  of  it,  when  I  see  pride  mortified,  and 
misfortunes  brought  upon  people  by  their  carrying  their  heads  too 
high. 

B.  FRAliKLnr. 
Pabst,  13  May.  17H. 


TO  GBOHOB   WHATLBT,   WITH   MOBAL   AND    PHILOSOPHICAL  BBFLBOnOMS. 

I  AM  not  acquainted  with  the  saying  of  Alphonsus,  which  you  allude 
to  as  a  sauctification  of  your  rigidity,  in  refusing  to  allow  me  the  plea 
of  old  age,  as  an  excuse  for  my  want  of  exactness  in  correspondence. 
What  was  that  saying  ?  You  do  not,  it  seema,  feel  any  occasion  for 
such  an  excuse,  though  you'  are,  as  you  say,  rising  seventy-five.  But  I 
am  rising  (perhaps  more  properly  falling)  eighty,  and  I  leave  the  excuse 
with  you  till  you  arrive  at  that  age ;  perhaps  you  may  then  be  more 
sensible  of  Its  v^idity,  and  see  fit  to  use  it  for  yourself, 

I  must  agree  with  you,  that  the  gout  is  bad,  and  that  the  stone  is 
worse.  I  am  happy  in  not  having  them  both  blether,  and  I  join  in  your 
prayer,  that  you  may  live  till  you  die  without  either.  But  I  doubt  the 
author  of  the  epitaph  you  send  me  was  a  little  mistaken,  when  he,  speak- 
ing of  the  world,  says,  that 

"he  ne'er  cared  a  i^n 
What  thej  said  or  tSMj  mj  of  the  mortal  vitbin." 

It  is  80  natural  to  wish  to  be  well  spoken  of,  whether  alive  or  dead,  that 
I  imagine  he  could  not  be  quite  exempt  from  that  desire;  and  that  at 
least  he  wished  to  be  thought  a  wit,  or  he  would  not  have  given  himself 
the  trouble  of  writing  so  good  an  epitaph  to  leave  behind  him.  Was  it 
not  as  worthy  of  his  care,  that  the  world  should  say  he  was  an  honest 
and  a  good  man?  I  like  better  the  concluding  sentiment  in  the  old 
song,  called  The  Old  Man's  Wish,  wherein,  after  wishing  for  a  warm 
house  in  a  country  town,  an  easy  horse,  some  good  authors,  ingenious 
and  cheerful  companions,  a  pudding  on  Sundays,  with  stout  ale,  and  a 
botUe  of  Burgundy,  etc.,  etc,  io  separate  stanzas,  each  ending  with  this 
barren, 
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"  Uvf  I  gorem  mj  poMioiu  with  absolnte  swaj, 
Grow  wiser  and  betur  m  mj  stiength  wears  Mnj, 
Witbont  goat  or  stone,  bj  a  gentle  decay  ; " 

"With  a  oounge  nndaunted  may  I  face  mj  last  daj. 

And,  when  I  am  gone,  may  the  belter  sort  saj, 
'  In  the  morning  when  sober,  in  the  evening  when  mellov } 

He  '■  gone,  and  hu  not  left  behind  him  his  fellow  ; 
For  he  governed  his  p 


he  adds, 


Bat  what  signifies  our  wishing?  Things  happen,  after  all,  aa  they  will 
happen.  1  have  snng  that  vkshing  aong  a  thoosaad  times,  when  I  was 
young,  and  now  find,  at  fourscore,  that  the  three  contraries  have  befallen 
me,  being  aabject  to  the  gout  and  the  stone,  and  not  being  yet  master  of 
all  my  passions.  Like  the  proud  girl  in  my  coontry,  who  wished  and  re- 
solved not  to  marry  a  parson,  nor  a  Presbyterian,  nor  an  Irishman ;  and 
at  length  found  herself  married  to  an  Irish  Presbyterian  parson. 

YoQ  see  I  have  some  reason  to  wish,  that,  in  a  future  state,  I  may  not 
only  be  aa  toeli  aa  I  waa,  but  a  little  better.  And  I  hope  it ;  for  I,  too, 
witii  your  poet,  trtiai  in  Qod.  And  when  I  observe,  that  there  is  great 
fn^^cy,  as  well  as  wisdom,  in  his  works,  since  he  has  been  evidently 
sparing  both  of  labor  and  materials ;  for  by  the  various  wonderful  in- 
ventions of  propagation,  he  has  provided  for  the  continual  peopling  his 
world  with  plants  and  animals,  witbont  being  at  the  trouble  of  repeated 
new  creations ;  and  by  the  natural  reduction  of  compound  substances  to 
their  original  elements,  capable  of  being  employed  in  new  compositions, 
he  has  prevented  the  necessity  of  creating  new  matter ;  so  that  the  earth, 
water,  air,  and  perhaps  fire,  which  being  compounded  form  wood,  do, 
when  the  wood  is  dissolved,  return,  and  again  become  air,  earth,  fire,  and 
water ;  I  say,  that,  when  I  see  nothing  annihilated,  and  not  even  a  drop 
of  water  wasted,  I  cannot  suspect  the  annihilation  of  souls,  or  believe, 
that  he  will  suSer  the  daily  waste  of  millions  of  minds  ready  made  that 
now  exist,  and  put  himself  to  the  continual  trouble  of  making  new  ones. 
Thus  finding  myself  to  exist  in  the  world,  I  believe  I  shall,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  always  exist;  and,  with  all  the  inconveniences  human 
life  is  liable  to,  I  shall  not  object  to  a  new  edition  of  mine ;  hoping,  how- 
ever, that  the  errata  of  the  last  may  be  corrected.        .... 

B.  Franelin. 

Passt.  S8  May,  1785. 


TO  HBS.   3AJSZ  HECOV,  ON  GOOD  AND  BAD  BPELLIKG. 

YOU  need  not  be  concerned,  in  writing  to  me,  about  your  bad  speUing; 
for,  in  my  opinion,  as  our  alphabet  now  stands,  the  bad  spelling,  or 
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what  is  called  so,  is  generally  the  best,  aa  oonfonmng  to  the  soand  of  the 
letters  and  of  the  words.  To  give  yon  an  instance.  A  gentleman  re- 
cdved  a  letter,  in  which  were  theae  words, — Notjindmg  JSroton  at  horn,  I 
delivered  your  meaeg  tohisyf.  The  gentleman  finding  it  bad  spelling,  and 
therefore  not  very  intelligible,  called  his  ladj  to  help  him  r^  it  Be- 
tween them  they  picked  out  the  meaning  of  all  but  the  yf,  which  they 
could  not  understand.  The  lady  proposed  calling  her  chambermaid, 
becaoae  Bet^,  says  she,  has  the  b^t  knack  at  reading  bad  speUing  of 
any  one  I  know.  Betty  came,  and  was  surprised,  that  nether  Sir  nor 
Madam  could  tell  what  1^  was.  "Why,"flaj8  she,  "y/spells  wijft;  what 
else  can  it  spell?"  And,  indeed,  it  is  a  much  better,  as  well  as  shorter 
method  of  spelling  to^e,  than  dovHei/ou,  i,  ^,e,  which  in  reality  spell 
dovbleyifry.        .... 

B.  Franklin. 

PhuiAselphu,  4  /u^,  1788. 


TO  THOMAS  PAIKB,  DIBSXTADINO  HIK  FBOH  PTTBUBHUTO  A    OEBTAUT  WOKK. 

IHA  VE  read  your  manuscript  with  some  attention.  By  the  ai^tunent  it 
contains  against  a  particular  Providence,  though  yon  allow  a  general 
Providence,  you  strike  at  the  foundations  of  all  reli^on.  For  without 
the  belief  of  a  Providence,  that  takes  cognizance  of,  guarda,  and  guides, 
and  may  favor  particular  persons,  there  is  no  motive  to  worship  a  Deity, 
to  fear  his  displeasure,  or  to  pray  for  his  protection.  I  will  not  enter 
into  any  discussion  of  your  priuoiplee,  though  you  seem  to  desire  it  At 
present  I  shall  only  give  you  my  opinion,  that,  though  your  reasonings 
are  subtile,  and  may  prevail  with  some  readers,  you  will  not  succeed  so 
as  to  change  the  general  sentiments  of  mankind  on  that  subject,  and  the 
consequence  of  printing  this  piece  will  be,  a  great  deal  of  odium  drawn 
upon  yourself,  mischief  to  you,  and  no  benefit  to  others.  He  that  spits 
against  the  wind,  spits  in  his  own  face. 

But,  were  you  to  succeed,  do  you  imagine  any  good  would  be  done  by 
it  ?  You  yourself  may  find  it  easy  to  live  a  virtuoua  life,  without  ike 
assistance  afforded  by  religion ;  you  having  a  clear  perception  of  the 
advantages  of  virtue,  and  the  disadvantages  of  vice,  and  possessing  a 
strength  of  resolution  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  resist  common  tempta- 
tions. But  think  how  great  a  portion  of  mankind  consists  of  weak  and 
ignorant  men  and  women,  and  of  inexperienced,  inconsiderate  youth  of 
both  sexes,  who  have  need  of  the  motives  of  rdigion  to  restrain  them 
from  vice,  to  support  their  virtue,  and  retain  them  in  the  practice  of  it 
till  it  becomes  habHAud,  which  is  the  great  point  for  its  security.    And 
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perhaps  jou  are  indebted  to  her  originally,  that  is,  to  yonr  religious 
education,  for  the  habita  of  virtue  apoQ  which  you  now  justly  value 
yourself.  You  might  easily  display  your  excellent  talents  of  reasoning 
upon  a  lees  hazardous  subject,  and  thereby  obtain  a  rank  with  our  most 
distinguished  authors.  For  among  us  it  is  not  necessaiy,  as  among  the 
Hottentots,  that  a  youth,  to  be  raised  into  the  company  of  men,  should 
prove  hia  manhood  by  beating  his  mother. 

I  would  advise  you,  therefore,  not  to  attempt  anchaining  the  tiger,  but 
to  bum  this  piece  before  it  is  seen  by  any  other  person ;  whereby  you 
will  save  yourself  a  great  deal  of  mortification  by  the  enemies  it  may 
raise  against  you,  and  perhaps  a  good  deal  of  regret  and  repentance.  If 
men  are  so  wicked  with  religion,  what  would  they  be  ifmiihoui  it  I  in- 
tend this  letter  itself  as  a  prottfoi  my  friend^p,  and  therefore  add  no 
profeseioru  to  it ;  but  subscribe  simply  yours, 

Bl  Franklin. 

Daxb  uncertain. 


TO  NOAH  WEBSTXa,   ON  NEW-FANOLSD  UODSB  OV  WBTFINO  AND 
PBINTINO. 

I  CANNOT  but  applaud  your  zeal  for  preserving  the  purity  of  our 
language,  both  in  its  expressions  and  pronunciation,  and  in  correcting 
the  popular  errors  several  of  our  States  are  continually  falling  into  with 
respect  to  both.  Qive  me  leave  to  mention  some  of  them,  though 
possibly  they  may  have  already  occurred  to  you.  I  wish,  however,  in 
some  future  publication  of  yours,  you  would  set  a  discountenancing  mark 
npon  them.  The  first  I  remember  is  the  word  improved.  When  I  left 
New  England,  in  the  year  1723,  this  word  had  never  been  used  among 
UB,  fis  far  as  I  know,  but  in  the  sense  of  ajnelioraled  or  made  better,  es- 
cept  once  in  a  very  old  book  of  Dr.  Mather's,  entitled  Bemarkahle  Provi- 
dences, As  that  eminent  man  wrote  a  very  obscure  hand,  I  remember 
that  when  I  read  that  word  in  hia  book,  used  instead  of  the  word  implot/ed, 
I  conjectured  it  was  an  error  of  the  printer,  who  had  mistaken  a  too 
short  I  in  the  writing  for  an  r,  and  a  y  with  too  shori;  a  tail  for  a  v; 
whereby  trnplotfed  was  converted  into  improved. 

But  when  I  returned  to  Boston,  in  1733, 1  found  this  change  had  ob- 
tained favor,  and  was  then  become  common ;  for  I  met  with  it  often  in 
perusing  the  newspapers,  where  it  frequently  made  an  appearance  rather 
ridiculous.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  advertisement  of  a  country-house 
to  he  sold,  which  had  been  many  years  improved  as  a  tavern ;  and,  in  the 
character  of  a  deceased  country  gentleman,  that  he  had  been  for  more 
than  thirty  years  improved  as  a  justice  of  the  peaca     This  use  of  the 
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■word  improved  is  pectUiar  to  New  England,  and  not  to  be  met  with 
Amoi^  any  other  apeakera  of  BngUsli,  either  on  this  or  the  other  side  of 
the  water. 

During  my  late  aheence  in  France,  I  find  that  several  other  new  words 
hare  berai  introduced  into  oar  parliamentary  language ;  for  example,  I 
find  a  verb  formed  from  the  substantive  noUce;  I  should  not  have  noticed 
ihia,  were  U  not  that  the  genUeman,  etc  Also  another  verb  from  the  sub- 
stantive ocfvocate;  The  gentieTTum  who  JlDVOCAtes  or  has  ADVOCATED  thai 
motion,  dca  Another  from  the  substantive  jTrci^ress,  the  most  awkward  and 
abominable  of  the  three;  The  oomm^tee,  having  frooressed,  resolved  to 
adjourn.  The  word  opposed,  though  not  a  new  word,  I  find  used  in  a  new 
manner,  as,  The  gentlemen  who  are  OFPOSED  to  this  measure;  to  which  1 
have  also  myself  always  been  OPPOSED.  If  you  should  happen  to  be  of 
my  opinion  with  respect  to  these  innovations,  you  will  use  your  authority 
in  reprobating  thetn.        .... 

In  examining  the  English  books,  that  were  printed  between  the  Bes- 
toration  and  the  accession  of  George  the  Second,  we  may  observe,  that 
all  sutslaniives  were  began  with  a  capital,  in  which  we  imitated  our 
mother  tongue,  the  German.  This  was  more  particularly  useful  to  those 
who  were  not  well  acquainted  with  the  English ;  there  being  such  a 
prodigious  number  of  oar  words,  that  are  both  verbs  and  substantives,  and 
spelled  in  the  same  manner,  though  often  accented  differently  in  the  pro- 
nunciation. 

This  method  has,  by  the  fancy  of  printers,  of  late  years  been  laid  asidey 
from  an  idea  that  suppressing  the  capitab  shows  the  character  to  greater 
advantage;  those  letters  prominent  above  the  line  disturbing  ite  even 
r^ular  appearance.  The  effect  of  this  change  is  so  considerable,  that  a 
learned  man  of  Prance,  who  used  to  read  our  books,  though  not  perfectly 
acquainted  with  our  language,  in  conversation  with  me  on  the  subject  of 
our  authors,  attributed  the  greater  obscurity  he  found  in  our  modem 
books,  compared  with  those  of  the  period  above  mentioned,  to  change  of 
style  for  the  worse  in  our  writers ;  of  which  mistake  I  convinced  him,  by 
marking  for  him  each  substantive  with  a  capital  in  a  paragraph,  which  he 
then  easily  understood,  though  before  he  could  not  comprehend  it  This 
shows  the  inconvenience  of  that  pretended  improvement 

From  the  same  fondness  for  an  even  and  uniform  appearance  of 
characters  in  the  line,  the  printers  have  of  late  banished  aJso  the  Italic 
types,  in  which  words  of  importance  to  be  attended  to  in  the  sense  of  the 
sentence,  and  words  on  which  an  emphasis  should  be  put  in  reading, 
used  to  be  printed.  And  lately  another  fancy  has  induced  some  printers 
to  use  the  ^ort  round  s,  instead  of  the  long  one,  which  formerly  served 
well  to  distinguish  a  word  readily  by  its  varied  appearance.  Certainly 
the  omitting  this  prominent  letter  makes  the  line  appear  more  even ;  but 
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renders  it  less  immediatelj  l^ble ;  as  the  paring  all  men's  noaes  might 
emooth  and  level  their  faces,  but  would  render  their  phyBit^omiea  lesa 
distiagmahahla 

B.  Franklin, 

I^n-ADBLPBU,  S6  Dtemtbtr,  1789. 


TO  EZBA   STILES,   WITH  A   BTATBHEMT  OP  HIS  BBUOIOUB  CBSED. 

YOlJ  deeire  to  know  something  of  my  religion.  It  is  the  first  time  I 
have  been  questioned  upon  it.  But  I  cannot  take  your  cariosity 
amisB,  aod  shall  endeavor  in  a  few  words  to  gratify  it  Here  ib  my 
creed.  I  beUeve  in  one  God,  the  creator  of  the  universa  That  he  governs 
it  by  his  Providence.  That  he  ought  to  be  worshipped.  That  t£e  most 
acceptable  service  we  render  to  him  is  doing  good  to  his  other  children. 
That  the  soul  of  man  is  immortal,  and  will  be  treated  with  justice  in 
another  life  respecting  its  conduct  in  this.  These  I  take  to  be  the  funda- 
mental  points  in  all  sound  religion,  and  I  r^ard  them  as  you  do  in 
whatever  sect  I  meet  with  them. 

As  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  my  opinion  of  whom  you  particularly  desire^ 
I  think  his  system  of  morals  and  his  religion,  as  he  left  them  to  us,  the 
best  the  world  ever  saw  or  is  like  to  see ;  but  I  apprehend  it  has  received 
various  corrupting  changes,  and  I  have,  with  most  of  the  present  Dissent- 
ers in  England,  some  doubts  as  tohis  Divinity ;  though  it  is  a  qneation 
I  do  not  dogmatize  upon,  having  never  studied  it,  and  think  it  needless 
to  busy  myself  with  it  now,  when  I  expect  soon  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing the  truth  with  leas  trouble  I  see  no  harm,  however,  in  its  being 
believed,  if  that  belief  has  the  good  consequence,  as  probably  it  has,  of 
making  his  doctrines  more  respected  and  more  observed ;  especially  as  I 
do  not  perceive  that  the  Supreme  takes  it  amiss,  by  distinguishing  the 
unbelievers  in  bis  government  of  the  world  with  any  peculiar  marks  of 
his  displeasure; 

I  shall  only  add,  respecting  myself,  that,  having  experienced  the  good- 
ness of  that  Being  in  conducting  me  prosperously  through  a  long  life,  I 
have  no  doubt  of  its  continuance  in  the  next,  though  without  the  smallest 
Goaceit  of  meriting  such  goodoese;        .... 

K  Fkankun. 

PmLU»LrKU,  a  March,  1190. 
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ADDITIONAL  LETTERS 
FBOM  THE  PAPERS  RECEKTLT  ACQUIRED  BT  THE  STATE  DEPARTUENT. 

[3bi«n,  hy  ptrmiaaion  of  tJtt  Set),  B.  R.  Hale,  fivm  eopi«e  to  be  tmd  in  Ah  hoA 
eniiOed  '•SYaniiin  in  Ftomu."] 

TO  DATID  HABTLST,  BXPLAIKINQ  TEE  OBIQIN  OF  THS  BTAHP  ACT. 

IN  the  pamphlets  you  were  so  kind  as  to  lend  me  there  ia  one  impor> 
tant  feet  misstated,  apparently  from  the  wiiterfl  not  having  been  fur- 
nished with  good  information.  It  is  the  transaction  between  Mr.  Gren- 
TiUe  and  the  Oolonies,  wherein  he  understands  that  Mr.  Grenville  de- 
manded of  them  a  specific  sum,  that  tliey  refused  to  grant  anything,  and 
that  it  was  on  their  refusal  only  that  he  made  the  motion  for  the  iSamp 
Act.    No  one  of  these  particulars  is  true.     The  fact  is  thia 

Sometime  in  the  winter  of  1763-4,  Mr.  Grenville  called  together  the 
agents  of  the  several  colonies,  and  told  them  that  he  pnipoBed  to  draw  a 
revenue  from  America  and  to  that  end  his  intention  was  to  levy  a  stamp 
duty  on  the  colonies  by  act  of  Parliament  in  the  ensuing  seasion,  of  whiclk 
he  thought  they  should  be  immediately  acquainted,  that  they  might 
have  time  to  consider,  and,  if  any  other  duty  equally  productive 
would  be  more  agreeable  to  them,  they  might  let  him  Imow  it  The 
agents  were  therefore  directed  to  write  this  to  their  respective  Assem- 
blies, and  communicate  to  him  the  answers  th^  should  receive.  The 
i^ents  wrote  accordingly. 

I  was  a  member  in  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  when  this  notifica- 
tion came  to  hand.  The  observations  there  made  upon  it  were,  that  the 
ancient,  established  and  regular  method  of  drawing  aids  from  the  colonies 
was  this.  The  occasion  was  always  first  considered  by  their  sovereign 
in  his  Privy  Council,  by  whose  sage  advice  he  directed  his  Secretary  of 
State  to  write  circular  letters  to  the  several  governors,  who  were  directed 
to  lay  them  before  their  Assemblies.  In  those  letters  the  occasion  was 
explained  for  their  satisfaction,  with  gracious  expressions  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's confidence  in  their  known  duty  and  affection,  on  which  they  re- 
plied that  they  would  grant  such  Bums  as  should  be  suitable  to  th&i 
abilities,  loyal^  and  zeal  for  his  service.  That  the  Colonies  had  always 
granted  liberally  on  such  requisitions  and  so  liberally  during  the  late 
war,  that  the  kii^,  sensible  they  had  granted  much  more  than  their  pro- 
portion, had  recommended  it  to  Parliament  five  years  successively  to 
make  them  some  compensation,  and  the  Parliament  accordingly  returned 
them  £200,000  a  year  to  be  divided  among  them.  That  the  proposition 
of  taxing  them  in  Parliament  was  therefore  both  cruel  and  unjust,  That 
by  the  constitution  of  the  Colonies  their  business  was  with  ^e  king  in 
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matters  of  ud;  tbey  bad  oothiiig  to  do  with  anj  finander,  nor  he  with 
them ;  nor  were  the  agents  the  proper  chsnnelB  through  which  requisi- 
tions Bhonld  be  made.  It  waa  therefore  improper  for  them  to  enter  into 
anj  atipolatioD,  or  make  any  prc^>osition  to  Mr.  G-renville  about  laying 
taxes  on  their  constituents  by  Parliament,  which  had  really  no  right  at 
all  to  tax  them,  especially  as  the  notice  he  had  sent  them  did  not  appear 
to  be  by  the  king's  order  and  perhaps  waa  without  his  knowledge;  as 
the  king  when  he  woold  obtain  anything  from  them  always  accompanied 
his  requisitioa  with  good  words,  but  this  gentleman,  instead  of  a  decent 
demand,  sent  them  a  menace  that  they  should  certainly  be  taxed,  and 
only  left  them  the  choice  of  the  manner.  But,  all  this  notwithstanding, 
they  were  so  far  from  refusing  to  grant  money  that  they  resolved  to  the 
following  purpose:  "That,  as  they  always  had,  so  they  always  should, 
think  it  their  duty  to  grant  aid  to  the  crown  according  to  their  abilities, 
whenever  required  of  them  in  the  usual  constitntional  manner."  I  went 
soon  after  to  England,  and  took  with  me  an  authentic  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution, which  I  presented  to  Mr.  Orenville  before  he  brought  in  the 
Stamp  Act  I  asserted  in  the  House  of  Commons  (Mr.  Grenville  being 
present)  that  I  had  done  so,  and  he  did  not  deny  it  Other  Colonies 
made  similar  resolutions.  And  had  Mr.  Grenville  instead  of  that  Act 
applied  to  the  king  in  Council  for  such  requisitional  letters  to  be  circu- 
lated by  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  am  sure  he  would  have  obtained  more 
money  from  the  Colonies  by  their  voluntary  grants  than  he  himself  ex- 
pected from  hia  stamps.  But  he  chose  compulsion  rather  than  persua- 
sion, and  would  not  receive  from  their  good  will  what  he  thought  he 
could  obtain  without  it  And  thus  the  golden  bridge,  which  the  in- 
genious author  thinks  the  Americans  unwisely  and  unbecomingly  re- 
fused to  hold  out  to  the  Minister  and  Parhament,  was  actually  held  ont 
to  them,  but  they  refused  to  walk  over  it  This  is  the  true  history  of 
that  transaction,  and,  as  it  is  probable  there  may  be  another  edition  of 
that  excellent  pamphlet,  I  wish  this  may  be  communicated  to  the  candid 
author,  who  I  doubt  not  will  correct  that  error. 
I  am  ever,  with  sincere  esteem,  dear  Sir,  && 

B.  Franzlht. 

Pasbt,  13  Monk.  1778. 


TO  HOBBBT  HOKRIS,  OH  THE  BTA.TB  OP  AHBBIOAH  CBEDtT  fS  EUBOFS. 

THE  sentiment  you  express  "  that  no  country  is  truly  independent, 
until  with  her  own  credit  and  resources  she  is  able  to  defend  her- 
self and  correct  her  enemiee,"  appears  to  me  perfectly  just  And  the 
resolutions  you  have  taken  of  endeavoring  to  "  establish  our  credit,  l^ 
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drawing  out  onr  resomces  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  maj  Im  little 
burttensome  ^d  essentiallj  useful  to  our  friends,"  are  such  aa  all  good 
patriots  ought  to  wish  you  may  succeed  in,  and  should  hold  themselves 
readj  to  afford  you  every  assistance  in  their  power. 

As  in  taking  your  measures  it  will  he  useful  to  you  to  know  what 
aids  you  may  expect  from  Europe,  I  think  it  right  to  give  you  my  opin- 
ion that  you  cannot  rely  on  such  as  may  be  called  very  considerable. 
If  Europe  was  in  peace,  and  its  governments  therefore  under  no  neces- 
sity of  borrowing,  much  of  the  spare  money  of  private  persons  might 
then  be  collectible  in  a  loan  to  our  States.  But  four  of  the  principal 
nations  being  already  at  war,  and  a  fifth  supposed  to  be  preparing  for  it, 
all  borrowing  what  they  can,  and  bidding  from  time  to  time  a  higher 
interest,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  moneyed  men  will  rather  risk  lending 
their  cash  to  their  own  governments,  or  to  those  of  their  ueighborg, 
than  to  hazard  it  over  the  Atlantic  with  a  new  state,  which  to  them 
hardly  appears  to  be  yet  firmly  established.  Hence  all  our  attempts  to 
procure  private  loans  have  hitherto  miscarried,  and  our  only  chance  of 
pecuniary  aids  is  from  the  governments  of  France  or  Spain,  who  being  at 
war  with  our  enemy  are  somewhat  interested  in  assisting  u&  These  two 
governments  have  indeed  great  revenues.  But,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  abilities  of  nations  to  assist  each  other  are  not  in  proportion  to  their 
incomes,  but  in  proportion  to  their  economy,  and  that  saving  and  treas- 
uring up  in  time  of  peace  is  rarely  thought  of  by  Ministers,  whence  the 
expenses  of  the  peace  establishment  equal  if  they  do  not  exceed  the  in- 
comes ;  therefore  when  a  war  comes  on,  they  are,  with  regard  to  the 
means  of  carrying  it  on,  almost  as  poor  as  we,  being  equally  obliged  to 
borrow.  The  difference  only  is,  that  they  have  a  credit  which  we  want; 
which  we  had  indeed  with  our  own  people,  but  have  lost  it  by  abusing 
it  Their  credit,  however,  can  only  procure  the  moneys  that  are  to  spare, 
and  those  in  so  general  a  demand  are  few.  Hence  it  is,  and  because  her 
treasures  have  been  long  detained  in  America,  that  Spain  has  been  able 
to  help  us  very  little;  and  though  France  has  done  for  us  much  more, 
it  has  not  been  equal  to  our  wants,  although  I  sincerely  believe  it  equal 
to  her  abilities,  the  war  being  otherwise  exceedingly  expensive  to  her 
and  her  commerce  much  obstructed.  If  the  ten  million  loan  in  Holland 
is  all  applied  to  our  purposes,  we  shall  this  year  have  obtained  near 
twenty  million  of  livres ;  and  I  think  there  is  no  probability  of  our 
obtaining  the  same  for  the  next :  nothing  can  therefore  be  more  apropos 
or  more  necessary  than  your  purpose  of  endeavoring  that  "  our  revennea 
should  be  expended  with  economy."  "Would  to  God  that  economy  could 
also  be  introduced  into  our  private  affairs)  the  money  our  foolish  people 
spend  in  superfluities  and  vanities  would  be  nearly  equal  to  the  expense 
of  the  war.    But  that  is  wishing  mankind  more  sense  than  Qod  has  been 
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pleased  to  give  them  and  more  than  tbej  desire,  for  they  have  not 
enough  to  know  they  want  it,  and  one  may  as  well  wish  them  more 
money. 

It  is  tme  that  Spain  has  now  got  great  part  of  her  treasure  home,  and 
may  possibly  grant  more  than  she  has  hitherto  done  to  Mr.  Jay's  appli- 
cations. But  thoogh  the  sums  arrived  are  considerable  upon  paper,  the 
king's  part  is  not  very  great,  and  much  of  it  has  been  anticipated ;  so  that 
our  expectations  should  not  be  sanguine  from  that  quarter  neither. 

I  have  not  proposed  to  any  banker  here,  as  yet,  to  have  the  connection 
you  mention  with  our  Bant  The  opinion  of  our  general  poverty  and 
inability,  which  the  enormous  depreciation  of  our  paper  among  ourselves 
has  impressed  on  the  minds  of  all  Europe,  give  me  no  hopes  of  success 
in  such  a  proposition.  I  clearly  see,  however,  the  advantages  that  you 
show  would  arise  from  the  operations ;  and  as  soon  as  any  favorable 
circumstances  in  our  affairs  may  give  a  probable  chance  of  succeeding,  I 
shall  seize  the  opportunity  and  propose  it  Perhaps  I  may  sooner  venture 
to  ask  privately  ^e  sentiments  of  our  banker  (who  is  a  judicious  man)  on 
such  a  proposition  and  let  you  know  what  he  thinks  of  it 

Thus  you  see,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  not  endeavored  to  flatter  you 
with  pleasing  expectations  of  aids  that  may  never  be  obtained ;  and 
thereby  betray  you  into  plans  that  might  miscarry  and  diE^race  you. 
Truth  is  best  for  you  and  for  us  alL  When  you  know  what  you  cannot 
depend  on,  you  will  better  know  what  you  cau  undertake.  I  shall  cer- 
tainly do  what  may  lie  in  my  power  to  help  you ;  but  do  not  expect  too 
much  of  me.  If  you  can  succeed  in  executing  the  engagement  I  entered 
into  with  Hr.  Necker,  that  will  augment  my  credit,  and  of  course  my 
power  of  bring  useful  to  you.  At  present  it  is  very  good.  My  accept- 
ances having  always  been  punctually  paid,  now  pass  on  any  exchange 
in  Europe  for  money  ;  but  if  I  should  be  obliged  to  fail  in  discharging 
any  of  them  it  is  gone  forever,  and  may  be  thrown  by  as  a  broken  instru- 
ment of  no  farther  service.  You  are  so  sensible  of  this  and  possess  so 
much  innate  honor  that  I  shall  not  have  the  least  doubt,  in  accepting  your 
drafts  or  your  enabling  me  to  pay  them  duly.        .... 

With  the  most  sincere  esteem  and  affection,  I  am,  &c. 

B.  FB12fELUr. 
Passt,  0  Novmlm,  VOL 
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Bosk  In  Boston,  Hasi.,  ITll.    Dtso  at  Brompton,  England,  ITBIX 

THE  REGICIDES  IN  NEW  ENQLAND. 

[The  Eitlory  of  Mauaehusetls.   SdtdUion.   1795.] 

IN  the  ship  which  axrived  from  London  the  27th  of  July,  there  came 
passengers,  CoL  Whaley  and  CoL  GoSe,  two  of  the  Ute  King's 
judges.  Col.  Goffe  brought  testimoaials  from  Mr.  John  Bowe  and  Mr. 
Seth  Wood,  two  ministers  of  a  church  in  Westminster,  C3oL  Whalej 
had  been  a  member  of  Mr.  Thomas  Goodwin's  church.  Goffe  kept  a 
journal  op  diary  from  the  day  he  left  Westminster,  May  4,  until  the  year 
1667,  which,  together  with  several  other  papers  belonging  to  him,  I  have 
in  my  possession.  Almost  the  whole  is  in  characters  or  shorthand,  not 
very  difficult  to  decipher.  The  story  of  these  persons  has  never  yet  been 
published  to  the  world.  It  has  never  been  known  in  New  England. 
Their  papers  after  their  death  were  collected,  and  have  remained  near  an 
hundred  years  in  a  library  in  Boston.  It  must  give  some  entertainment 
to  the  curious.  They  left  London  before  the  King  was  proclaimed.  It 
does  not  appear  that  they  were  among  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  judges; 
but  as  it  was  expected  vengeance  would  be  taken  of  some  of  them,  and  a 
great  many  had  fled,  they  did  not  think  it  safe  to  remain.  They  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal  their  persons  or  characters  when  they  arrived  at 
Boston,  but  immediately  went  to  the  governor,  Mr.  Endicott,  who 
received  them  very  courteously.  They  were  visited  by  the  principal 
persons  of  the  town,  and  among  others  they  take  notice  of  CoL  Crown's 
coming  to  see  them.  He  was  a  noted  royalist  Although  they  did  not 
disguise  themselves,  yet  they  chose  to  reside  at  Cambridge,  a  village 
about  four  miles  distant  from  the  town,  where  they  went  the  first  day 
they  arrived.  They  went  publicly  to  meetings  on  the  Lord's  days,  and  to 
occasional  lectures,  fasts  and  thanksgivings,  and  were  admitted  to  the 
sacrament,  and  attended  private  meetings  for  devotion,  visited  many  of 
the  principal  towns,  and  were  frequently  at  Boston,  and  once  when  in- 
sulted there  the  person  insulting  them  was  bound  to  his  good  behavior. 
They  appeared  grave,  serious  and  devout,  and  the  rank  they  had  sus- 
iained  commanded  respect  Whaley  had  been  one  of  Cromwell's  lleu- 
^oant-generals,  and  Goffe  a  major-general  It  is  not  strange  that  they 
should  meet  with  this  favorable  reception,  nor  was  this  reception  any 
contempt  of  the  authority  in  England.  They  were  known  to  have  been 
two  of  the  King's  judges;  but  King  Charles  the  Second  was  not  pro- 
claimed when  the  ship  that  brought  them  left  London ;  they  had  the 
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news  of  it  in  the  channel  The  reports  afterward  by  way  of  Barbadoa 
were  that  all  the  judges  would  be  pardoned  but  seven.  The  act  of  in- 
demnity was  not  brought  over  until  the  last  of  November.  When  it 
appeared  that  they  were  not  excepted,  some  of  the  priacipal  persons  in 
the  government  were  alarmed;  pity  and  compassion  prevailed  wiQi 
others.  They  had  asstuances  from  some  that  belonged  to  the  general 
court  that  they  would  stand  by  tbem,  but  were  advised  by  others  to 
think  of  removing. 

The  22d  of  Februaiy  the  governor  summoned  a  court  of  assistants  to 
-consult  about  securing  them,  but  the  court  did  not  agree  to  it  Finding 
it  unsafe  to  remain  any  longer,  they  left  Cambridge  the  26th  following, 
and  arrived  at  New  Haven  the  7th  of  March.  One  Capt.  Breedan,  who 
had  seen  them  at  Boston,  gave  informatioa  thereof  upon  his  arrival  in 
England.  A  few  days  after  their  removal,  an  hue-and-ciy,  as  they  term 
it  in  their  diary,  was  brought  by  the  way  of  Barbados ;  and  thereupon  a 
warrant  to  secured  them  issued,  the  8th  of  March,  from  the  governor  and 
itssistanta,  which  was  sent  to  Springfield  and  the  other  towns  in  the  west- 
em  parts  of  the  colony ;  but  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  it 

They  were  well  treated  at  New  Haven  by  the  ministers  and  some  of  the 
magistrates,  and  for  some  days  seemed  to  apprehend  themselves  out  of 
danger.  But  the  news  of  the  King's  proclamation  being  brought  to  New 
Haven,  they  were  obliged  to  abscond.  The  27th  of  March  they  removed 
to  Milfordf  and  appeared  tliere  in  the  daytime,  and  made  themselves 
known ;  but  at  night  returned  privately  i/^  New  Haven,  and  lay  con- 
cealed in  Mr.  Davenport  the  minister's  house,  until  the  80th  of  April 
About  that  time  news  came  to  Boston  that  ten  of  the  judges  were  exe- 
cuted ;  and  the  governor  received  a  royal  mandate,  dated  March  6,  1660, 
to  cause  Whaley  and  Goffe  to  be  secured.  This  greatly  alarmed  the 
country,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  court  were  now  in  earnest  in 
their  endeavors  to  apprehend  them;  and,  to  avoid  all  suspicion,  they 
gave  commission  and  instructions  to  two  young  merchants  from  Eng- 
land, Thomas  Kellond  and  Thomas  Kirk,  zealous  royaliste,  to  go  through 
the  colonies  as  far  as  Manhadoea  in  search  of  them.  They  had  friends 
who  informed  them  what  was  doing,  and  they  removed  from  Mr.  Daven- 
port's to  the  house  of  one  Jones,  where  they  lay  hid  until  the  11th  of 
May  and  then  removed  to  a  mill,  and  from  thence  on  the  13th  into  the 
woods,  where  they  met  Jones  and  two  of  his  companions,  Sperry  and 
Burrill,  who  first  conducted  them  to  a  place  called  Hatehet  harbor 
where  they  lay  two  nights  until  a  cave  or  hole  in  the  side  of  a  hill  was 
prepared  to  conceal  them.  This  hiU  they  called  Providence  hill,  and 
there  they  continued  from  the  15th  of  May  to  the  11th  of  June,  some- 
times in  the  cave,  and  in  very  tempestuous  weather  in  a  house  near  to  it 

Daring  this  time  the  messengers  went  through  New  Haven  to  the 
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Dutch  settlement,  from  whence  they  returned  to  Boston  by  water.  They 
made  diligent  eearch,  and  had  full  proof  that  the  r^cides  had  been  seen 
at  Mr.  Davenport's,  and  offered  great  rewards  to  English  and  Indians 
who  should  give  information  that  they  might  be  taken ;  but  by  the  fidel- 
ity  of  their  three  friends,  they  remained  undiscovered.  Mr.  Davenport 
waa  threatened  with  being  called  to  an  account  for  concealing  and  com- 
forting traitora,  and  might  well  be  alarmed.  They  had  eng^ed  to  sur- 
render, rather  tiian  the  country  or  any  particular  persons  should  suffer 
upon  their  account ;  and  upon  intimation  of  Mr.  Davenport's  danger,  they 
generously  resolved  to  go  to  New  Haven,  and  deliver  theraselvea  up  to  the 
authority  thera  The  miseries  they  had  suffered  and  were  still  exposed 
to,  and  the  little  chance  they  had  of  finally  escaping,  in  a  country  where 
every  stranger  is  immediately  known  to  be  such,  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  induced  them.  They  let  the  deputy  governor,  Mr.  Leete^ 
know  where  they  were,  but  he  took  no  measures  to  secure  them,  and  th© 
next  day  some  persons  came  to  them  to  advise  them  not  to  surrender. 
Having  publicly  shown  themselves  at  New  Haven,  they  had  cleared 
Mr.  Davenport  from  the  suspicion  of  still  concealing  them,  and  the  24th 
of  June  went  into  the  woods  again  to  their  cava  They  continued  there, 
sometimes  venturing  to  a  house  near  the  cave,  until  the  19th  of  August^ 
when  the  search  for  them  being  pretty  well  over,  they  ventured  to  the 
house  of  one  Tomkina  near  Milford,  where  they  remained  two  years, 
without  ao  much  as  going  into  the  orchard. 

After  that,  they  took  a  little  more  liberty,  and  made  themselves  known 
to  several  persons  in  whom  they  could  confide ;  and  each  of  them  fre- 
quently prayed  and  also  exercised,  as  they  term  it,  or  preached,  at  pri- 
vate meetings  in  their  chamber.  In  1664  the  commissioners  from  King 
Charles  arrived  at  Boston.  Upon  the  news  of  it,  they  retired  to  their 
cave,  where  they  tarried  eight  or  ten  days.  Soon  after,  some  Indians  in 
their  hunting  discovered  the  eave  with  the  bed,  etc,  and  the  report  being 
spread  abroad,  it  waa  not  safe  to  remain  near  it  On  the  13th  of  October, 
1664,  they  removed  to  Hadley,  near  an  hundred  miles  distant,  travelling 
only  by  night,  where  Mr.  Russell,  the  minister  of  the  place,  had  pre- 
viously agreed  to  receive  them.  Here  they  remained  concealed  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years,  very  few  persona  in  the  colony  being  privy  to  it.  The 
last  account  of  Goffe  is  from  a  letter,  dated  Ebenezer  (the  name  they  gave 
their  several  places  of  abode),  April  2d,  1679.  "Whaley  had  been  dead 
some  time  before.  The  tradition  at  Hadley  is,  that  two  persons  unknown 
were  buried  in  the  minister's  cellar.  The  minister  was  no  sufferer  by 
his  boarders.  They  received  more  or  leas  remittances  every  year,  for 
many  years  tt^ether,  from  their  wives  in  England.  Those  few  persons 
who  knew  where  they  were  made  them  frequent  presents.  Bichard 
SaltonstaU,  Esq.,  who  was  in  the  secret,  when  he  left  the  country  and 
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went  to  England  in  1672,  made  them  a  preeent  of  fift^  poimds  at  hia 
departure ;  and  thej  take  notice  of  donations  from  several  other  frieDds. 

They  were  in  constant  terror,  thoogb  they  had  reason  to  hope,  after 
some  years,  that  the  inqoiry  for  them  waa  over.  They  read  with  pleaa- 
are  the  news  of  their  being  killed  with  othw  jadgee  in  Switzerland. 
Their  diaiy  for  six  or  seven  years  contains  every  little  occurrence  in  the 
town,  choTch  and  particular  families  in  the  neighborhood.  These  were 
small  affairs.  They  had  indeed  for  a  few  years  of  their  lives  been 
among  the  principal  actors  in  t^e  great  a&irs  of  the  nation,  GoSe 
especially,  who  tamed  the  members  of  the  little  parliament  out  of  the 
hoose,  and  who  was  attached  to  Oliver  and  to  Richard  to  the  last ;  but 
they  were  both  of  low  birth  and  edncation.  They  had  very  constant 
and  exact  intelligence  of  everything  which  passed  in  Englan<^  and  were 
unwilling  to  give  up  aU  hopes  of  deliverance.  Their  greatest  expecta- 
tions were  from  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies.  They  had  no  doubt 
that  the  execution  of  the  judges  was  the  slaying  of  the  witnesses.  They 
were  much  disappointed  when  the  year  1666  had  passed  without  any 
remarkable  even^  bnt  Mattered  themselves  that  the  Christian  era  might 
be  erroneous.  Their  lives  were  miserable  and  constant  burdens.  They 
complain  of  being  banished  from  all  human  society,  A  letter  from 
Goffe's  wife,  who  was  Whaley's  daughter,  I  think  worth  preserving. 
After  the  second  year,  QoSe  writes  by  the  name  of  Walter  Goldsmith, 
and  she  of  Frances  Goldsmith,  and  the  correspondence  is  carried  on  as 
between  a  mother  and  son.  There  is  too  much  religion  in  their  letters 
for  the  taste  of  the  present  day ;  but  the  distresses  of  two  persons  under 
^ese  peculiar  circumstances,  who  appear  to  have  lived  very  happily 
together,  are  very  strongly  described. 

Whilst  they  were  at  Hadley  (February  10th,  1664)  Dixwell,  another  of 
the  judges,  came  to  them ;  but  from  whence,  or  in  what  part  of  America 
he  first  landed,  is  not  known.  The  first  mention  of  him  in  their  journal 
is  by  the  name  of  CoL  Dixwell,  but  ever  after  they  call  him  Mr.  Davida 
He  continued  some  years  at  Hadley,  and  then  removed  to  New  Haven. 
He  was  generally  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  those  who  were  obnoxious 
in  England,  but  he  never  discovered  who  he  was  until  he  was  on  his 
death-bed  I  have  one  of  his  letters,  signed  James  Davids,  dat«d  March 
23d,  1683.  He  married  at  New  Haven,  and  left  several  children.  After 
hia  death,  his  son,  who  before  had  been  called  Davids,  took  the  name  of 
DixweU,  came  to  Boston,  and  lived  in  good  repute ;  was  a  ruling  elder 
of  one  oi  the  churches  there,  and  died  in  1721  of  the  small-pox  by  inocu- 
lation. Some  of  hia  grandchildren  are  now  living.  CoL  Dixwell  was 
buried  at  New  Haven.  His  gravestone  still  remains,  with  this  in- 
scription: "J.  D.,  Esq.,  deceased  March  ISA,  in  the  82d  year  of  his 
age,  168a" 
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It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  colon; 
greatly  esteemed  these  persons,  for  their  professions  of  piety  and  their 
grave  deportment,  who  did  not  approve  of  their  political  conduct  Mr. 
Mitch^,  the  minister  of  Cambridge,  who  showed  them  great  friendship 
apon  their  first  arrival,  says,  in  a  manuscript  which  he  wrote  in  his  own 
vindication,  "  Since  I  have  had  opportunity  by  reading  and  discourse  to 
look  a  little  into  that  action  for  which  these  men  suffer,  I  conld  never 
see  that  it  was  justifiable."  After  they  were  declared  traitors,  they  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  sent  to  England  if  they  conld  have  been  taken. 
It  was  generally  thought  they  had  left  the  country ;  and  even  the  conse- 
quence of  their  escape  was  dreaded,  lest  when  they  were  taken  those  who 
had  harbored  them  should  suffer  for  it  Mr.  Endicott,  the  governor, 
writes  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  that  he  supposes  they  went  toward 
the  Dutch  at  Manhadoee,  and  took  shipping  for  Holland ;  and  Mr.  Brad- 
street,  the  then  governor,  in  December,  1684,  writes  to  Edward  Randolph, 
"  that  after  their  being  at  New  Haven  he  could  never  hear  what  became 
of  them."  Bandolph,  who  was  sent  to  search  into  the  secrets  of  the 
government,  could  obtain  no  more  knowledge  of  them  than  that  they  had 
been  in  the  country,  and  respect  had  been  shown  them  by  some  of  the 
magistratea  I  am  loath  to  omit  an  anecdote  handed  down  through 
Governor  Leveret's  family.  I  find  Gofife  takes  notice  in  his  journal  of 
Leveret's  being  at  Hadley.  The  town  of  Hadley  was  alarmed  by  the 
Indians  in  1676,  in  the  time  of  public  worship,  and  the  people  were  in 
the  utmost  confusion.  Suddenly  a  grave,  elderly  person  appeared  in 
the  midst  of  them.  In  his  mien  and  dress  he  differed  from  t^e  rest  of 
the  people.  He  not  only  encouraged  them  to  defend  themselves,  but  put 
himself  at  their  head,  rallied,  instructed  and  led  them  on  to  encounter  the 
enemy,  who  by  this  means  were  repulsed.  As  suddenly  the  deliverer  of 
Hadley  disappeared.  The  people  were  left  in  consternation,  utterly  un- 
able to  account  for  this  strange  phenomenon.  It  ia  not  probable  that 
they  were  ever  able  to  explain  it  If  Goffe  had  been  then  discovered,  it 
must  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  those  persons,  who  declare  by  their 
letters  that  they  never  knew  what  became  of  him. 


EELIGIOUS  CTJSTOMS  IN  NEW  ENOLANIX 

THE  ministers  of  the  several  churches  in  the  town  of  Boston  have  ever 
been  supported  by  a  free  weekly  contribution.    I  have  seen  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  principal  ministers  of  the  colony  expressing  some  doubts  of 
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the  lawfolness  of  recdving  a  support  in  any  other  way.  In  the  covmtry 
towns,  compolBOiy  laws  were  found  necessary ;  and  in  the  year  1654  the 
county  courts  were  empowered  to  assess  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
several  towns  which  neglected  the  support  of  the  ministry  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  make  up  the  defect 

In  Boston,  after  prayer  and  before  singing,  it  was  the  practice  for 
sereral  years  for  the  minister  to  read  and  expound  a  chapter.  Whether 
it  was  because  this  carried  the  service  to  too  great  a  length,  or  any  other 
reason  could  be  given  for  it,  in  a  few  years  it  was  laid  aside,  except  when 
it  came  in  place  of  a  sermon.  Exceptions  (may  we  not  say  cavils  7)  have 
been  made,  by  some  learned,  serious  ministers,  against  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures as  part  of  the  divine  service  without  an  exposition.  The  other 
parts  of  religious  public  worehip,  and  the  manner  of  administering  the 
sacraments,  not  tiering  from  what  is  at  this  day  the  practice  of  the 
churches  of  New  England  and  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  take  any  notice  of  them. 

From  a  sacred  r^ard  to  the  religion  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  a  scruple 
arose  of  the  lawfulness  of  calling  the  first  day  of  the  week  Sunday ;  and 
they  always,  upon  any  occasion,  whether  in  a  civil  or  religious  relation  to 
it,  styled  it  either  the  Lord's-day  or  the  Sabbath.  As  the  exception  to 
the  word  Sunday  was  founded  upon  its  superstitious,  idolatrous  origin, 
the  same  scruple  naturally  followed  with  respect  to  the  names  of  all 
the  other  days  of  the  week,  and  of  most  of  the  months,  which  had  the 
same  origin ;  accordingly  they  changed  Monday,  Tuesday,  etc  into  the 
second'  and  third  days  of  the  week ;  and  instead  of  March  and  April,  used 
the  first  and  second  months;  and  instead  of  the  third  Tuesday  in  May, 
the  language  was,  the  third  third  day  of  the  third  month ;  and  so  of  the 
rest  All  their  records  and  other  writii^  are  dated  in  the  common  form, 
which  they  brought  from  England  with  them,  until  the  year  1636,  when 
Mr.  Vane  was  governor ;  but  after  that,  the  alteration  seems  to  have  been 
very  strictly  observed  in  all  public  and  private  writings  and  discourse, 
for  many  years  tc^ether.  In  the  interr^num  it  much  obtained  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  scruple  there  went  off  at  once,  upon  the  restoration ;  here, 
it  abated ;  and  it  continues  scarce  any  where  at  this  day,  except  among 
the  people  called  Quakers.  Perhaps  the  great  dislike  to  some  other  pe- 
culiarities of  that  people  caused  the  decline  of  that  custom  in  the  colony, 
and  made  them  consider  the  singularity  in  the  same  light  with  some 
others  of  the  same  nature,  which  they  condemned.  (They  b^an  the  Sab- 
bath the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  the  week.  It  was  some  time  before 
this  custom  was  settled.  Mr.  Hooker,  in  a  letter  without  date,  but  wrote 
about  the  year  1640,  says,  "  The  question  touching  the  beginning  of  the 
Sabbath  is  now  on  foot  among  us,  hath  once  been  spoken  to,  and  we  are 
to  give  in  our  arguments  each  to  the  other,  so  that  we  may  ripen  our 
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tlioughts  touching  that  truth,  and  if  the  Lord  will  it  may  more  fully 
appear."  And  in  another  letter,  March,  1640,  "Mr.  Huit  hath  not  ao- 
Bwered  our  arguments  against  the  beginning  the  Sabbath  at  morning.") 

That  everything  approaching  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  authority 
of  the  Pope,  and  hia  power  of  canonization,  might  be  avoided,  they  never 
used  the  addition  of  saint  when  they  spake  of  the  apostles  and  the  ancient 
&thers  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  even  the  usual  names  of  places  were 
made  to  conform.  The  island  of  Saint  Christophers  was  always  written 
Christophers,  and  by  the  same  rule  all  other  places  to  which  saint  had 
been  prefixed.  If  any  exception  was  made,  an  answer  was  ready :  Abra- 
ham, Isaac  and  Jacob  had  as  good  right  to  this  appellation  as  Peter, 
James  and  John. 

.  They  laid  aside  the  fasta  and  feasts  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  ap- 
pointed frequently,  as  occasion  required,  days  of  fasting  and  thanksgiv- 
ing; but,  besides  these  occasional  fasts  and  thanksgivings,  they  con- 
stantly, every  spring,  appointed  a  day  for  fasting  and  prayer,  to  implore 
the  divine  blessings  upon  their  affairs  in  the  ensuing  year;  and  in  the 
fall,  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  pubhc  acknowledgment  of  the  favors 
conferred  upon  them  in  the  year  past  If  they  more  readily  fell  into  this 
practice  from  the  example  of  the  people  of  God  of  old,  yet  they  might 
well  have  been  justified  without  any  example.  It  has  continued  without 
interruption,  I  suppose,  in  any  one  instance,  down  to  this  day.  This  is 
a  custom  to  which  no  devout  person  of  any  sect  will  take  exceptioa  By 
a  law  of  the  colony,  every  person  absenting  himself  from  ^e  public 
worship,  on  these  days,  without  mif&cient  excuse,  was  liable  to  five  shil- 
lings fine.  It  would  have  been  as  well,  perhaps,  if  this  provision  had 
been  omitted. 

These  were  the  principal  of  the  special  ecclesiastical  or  religious 
customs.  There  were  some  attempts  to  introduce  singularities  into  some 
of  the  churches ;  particularly  Mr.  Davenport,  of  New  Haven,  who  after- 
ward removed  to  Boston,  required  all  his  congregation  to  stand  up 
whilst  the  text  was  naming;  the  principal  reason  which  was  given  for  it 
being  that  it  was  the  word  of  God,  and  deserved  peculiar  honor ;  and  Mr. 
Williams,  of  Salem,  required  all  the  women  of  his  congregation  to  wear 
veils ;  but  neither  of  these  customs  spread,  or  were  of  any  long  coq- 
tinuance.  It  was  observed,  as  to  the  latter,  that  so  uncouth  an  appear- 
ance, contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  English  nation,  would  probably  draw 
more  eyes  than  if  they  were  dressed  like  other  women.  Mr.  Cotton,  of 
Boston,  happening  to  preach  at  Salem  soon  after  this  custom  be^n,  he 
convinced  his  hearers  that  it  had  no  sufficient  foundation  in  the  Scrip- 
tures: the  married  women  had  no  pretence  to  wear  veils  as  virgins; 
neither  married  nor  unmarried  would  choose  to  do  it  from  the  example 
of  Tamar  the  harlot,  nor  need  they  do  it  for  such  purpose  as  Buth  did  in 
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her  widovhood.  TTifl  sermon  had  so  good  an  effect,  that  they  were  all 
ashamed  of  thdr  veils,  and  never  appeared  covered  with  ibem  after- 
ward 


THE  CHAEACTEB  AND  RULE  OP  GOVERNOR  BUBHET. 
[From  the  Same.'] 

THE  resentment  which  had  been  raised  ceased,  wldi  people  in 
general,  upon  his  death.  Many  amiable  parts  of  his  character  re- 
vived in  their  minds.  He  had  been  steady  and  inflexible  in  bis  adherence 
to  bis  instructions,  but  discovered  nothing  of  a  grasping,  avaricious  mind ; 
it  was  the  mode,  more  than  the  quantum,  of  his  salary  upon  which  be 
insisted.  The  naval  office  had  generally  been  a  post  for  some  relation  or 
favorite  of  the  governor,  but  Colonel  Tailer  having  been  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, and  in  circumstances  far  from  affluent,  he  generously  gave  the 
poet  to  him,  without  any  reserve  of  the  issues  or  profits.  The  only  in- 
stance of  his  undue  exacting  money,  by  some,  was  thought  to  be  palliated 
by  the  established  custom  of  the  govermnent  he  bad  quitted.  This  did 
not  justify  it.  In  his  disposal  of  public  offices,  he  gave  the  preference  to 
such  as  were  disposed  to  favor  his  cause,  and  displaced  some  for  not 
favoring  it,  and  in  some  instances  he  went  further  than  good  policy 
would  allow.  He  did  not  know  the  temper  of  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
^d.  They  have  a  strong  sense  of  liberty,  and  are  more  easily  drawn 
tiian  driven.  He  disobliged  many  of  his  friends  by  removing  from  his 
post  Mr.  Lynde,  a  gentleman  of  the  house,  esteemed  by  both  sides  for 
his  integrity  and  other  valuable  qualities,  and  he  acknowledged  that  he 
could  assign  no  other  reason  except  that  the  gentleman  had  not  voted 
for  a  compliance  with  the  instruction.  However,  an  immoral  or  unfair 
character  was  a  bar  to  office,  and  he  gave  his  n^ative  to  an  election  of 
a  counsellor,  in  one  instance,  upon  that  principle  only.  His  superior 
talents  and  free  and  easy  manner  of  communicating  his  sentiments  made 
him  the  delight  of  men  of  sense  and  learning.  His  right  of  precedence 
in  all  companies  facilitated  the  exercise  of  his  natural  disposition  to  a 
great  share  in  the  conversation,  and  at  the  same  time  "  caused  it  to  appear 
more  excusable."  His  own  account  of  his  genius  was,  that  it  was  late 
before  it  budded,  and  that,  until  he  was  nearly  twenty  years  of  age,  his 
father  despaired  of  his  ever  making  any  figure  in  lif&  This,  perhaps, 
might  proceed  from  the  exact,  severe  discipline  of  the  bishop's  family, 
not  calculated  for  every  temper  alike,  and  might  damp  and  discourage 
his.  To  long  and  frequent  religious  services  at  home  in  his  youth  he 
would  sometimes  pleasantly  attribute  his  indisposition  to  a  very  sompu- 
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loua  exact  attendance  upon  pablic  worship ;  but  this  might  reall;^  be 
owing  to  an  sbhorrence  of  oatentation  and  mere  form^ity  in  religion,  to 
aroid  which,  aa  most  o£  the  grave,  serious  people  of  the  province  thought, 
he  approached  too  near  the  other  extreme  A  little  more  caution,  and 
conformity  to  the  different  ages,  manners,  customs,  and  even  prejudices 
of  diSer^it  companies,  would  have  been  more  politic,  but  his  open,  un- 
disguised mind  could  not  submit  to  it  Being  asked  to  dine  with  an  old  ' 
charter  senator  who  retained  the  custom  of  saying  grace  sitting,  the 
grave  gentleman  desired  to  know  which  would  be  more  agreeable  to  his 
excellency,  that  grace  should  be  said  standing  or  sitting.  The  governor 
replied,  "  Standing  or  sitting,  any  way  or  no  way,  just  as  you  please."  He 
sometimes  wore  a  cloth  coat  lined  with  velvets  It  waa  said  to  be  ex- 
pressive of  his  character.  He  was  a  firm  believer  of  the  truth  of  revealed 
religion,  but  a  bigot  to  no  particular  profession  among  Christians,  and  laid 
little  stress  upon  modes  and  forms.  By  a  clause  in  hia  last  wiU  he 
ordered  his  body  to  be  buried,  if  he  diei  at  New  York,  by  his  wife;  if 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  in  the  nearest  chnrch-yard  or  burying- 
ground,  all  places  being  alike  to  God's  all-seeing  eye. 

The  assembly  ordered  a  very  honorable  funeral  at  the  public  charge. 
A  motion  at  another  time  was  made  in  the  house  for  a  grant  to  a  gov- 
ernor to  bear  the  expense  of  his  lady's  funeral,  A  dry  old  representative 
objected  to  a  grant  for  a  governor's  lady :  had  the  motion  been  for  a  grant 
to  bury  the  governor,  he  should  have  thought  the  money  well  laid  out 


THE  TEAGEDY  OP  ACADIA. 

[From  the  TMrd  and  Final  Volume  of  The  Biatory  of  MoMoelweeite.    Fmi  printed 
in  182&] 

THE  French  forts  at  Beau  Sejour,  Bay  Terte  and  the  river  St  John, 
in  Nova  Scotia,  had  been  recovered-  The  state  of  that  province 
was,  notwithstanding,  deemed  very  insecure,  many  thousand  French  in- 
habitants still  continuing  in  it  They  had  been  admitted  by  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Armstrong  after  that  province  waa  reduced,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  to  such  a  sort  of  oath  as  to  consider  themselves  rather  in 
a  neutral  state  between  England  and  France  than  in  subjection  to  either, 
and  from  thence  they  took  the  name  of  French  neutrals.  Being  all 
Roman  Catholics  and  great  bigots,  and  retaining  the  French  language, 
they  were  better  affected  to  France  than  to  England.  In  civil  matters 
they  had  been  more  indulged  by  the  English  than  they  would  have  been 
bythe  French,  being  ina  manner  freefrom  taxes;  and  a  great  part  of  them 
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were  bo  Bensible  oi  it  tLat  they  wiehed  to  avoid  taking  part  on  one  ade  or 
the  other.  But  the  Indians,  who  were  engaged  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
had  constant  interconrse  with  them,  their  houses  being  scattered,  and  where 
there  w^«  any  number  together  to  form  a  village,  open  to  both  French 
and  Indians  tiam  Canada,  without  any  sort  of  defence  And  it  was  the 
general  opinion  that,  if  an  attempt  should  be  made  by  the  French  to  re- 
cover the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  whole  body  of  the  Acadians,  some 
from  inclination,  others  from  compulsion,  would  join  in  the  attempt 

The  commander-in-chief  of  his  majesty's  ships,  then  at  Halifax,  as  well 
as  the  governor  of  the  province,  supposed  that  the  principle  of  self* 
preservation  would  justify  the  removal  of  these  Acadians;  and  it  was  de- 
termined to  take  them  by  surprise,  and  transport  them  all,  men,  women, 
and  children,  to  the  English  colonies.  A  few  days  before  the  determina- 
tion was  executed,  notice  was  given  to  the  governors  of  the  several  colo- 
nies to  prepare  for  their  reception.  Far  the  greatest  part  were  accord- 
ingly a^zed  by  the  king's  troops,  which  had  remained  in  the  province, 
and  hurried  on  board  small  vessels  prepared  to  receive  them,  with  such 
part  of  their  hotisehold  goods  as  there  was  room  for;  the  remainder, 
with  their  stock  of  cattle,  the  contents  of  their  bams,  their  farm  utensils, 
and  all  other  movables,  being  left  behind  and  never  recovered  nor  any 
satisfaction  made  for  them. 

In  several  instances,  the  husbands  who  happened  to  be  at  a  distance 
from  home  were  put  on  board  vessels  bound  to  one  of  the  English  colo- 
nies, and  their  wives  and  children  on  board  other  vessels,  boond  to  other 
colonies  remote  from  the  first  One  of  the  most  sensible  of  them,  de- 
scribing his  case,  said  "  it  was  the  hardest  which  had  happened  eince  our 
Saviour  was  upon  earth." 

About  a  thousand  of  them  arrived  in  Boston,  just  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  crowded  almost  to  death.  No  provision  was  made  in  case  gov- 
ernment should  refuse  to  take  them  under  its  care  Aa  it  happened,  the 
assembly  were  sitting  when  they  arrived;  but  several  days  were  spent 
without  any  determination,  and  some  aged  and  infirm  persons,  in  danger 
of  perishing,  were  received  on  shore  in  houses  provided  for  them  by 
private  persons.  At  length,  the  assembly  passed  a  resolve,  that  they 
should  all  be  permitted  to  land,  and  that  they  should  be  sent  to  such 
towns  as  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  should  think  fit ;  and  a 
law  of  the  province  was  passed  to  authorize  justices  of  the  peace,  over- 
seers of  the  poor,  etc.,  to  employ  them  in  labor,  bind  them  out  to  service, 
and  in  general  provide  for  their  support,  in  like  manner  as  if  they  had 
been  indigent  ii^bitants  of  the  province. 

Favor  was  shown  to  many  elderly  people  among  them,  and  to  others 
who  had  been  in  circumstances  superior  to  the  rest,  and  they  were  allowed 
support  without  bwng  held  to  labor.    Many  of  them  went  through  great 
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hardahipB,  but  in  gfeneral  they  were  treated  with  hmnamly.  They  fared 
the  better  because  the  towns  where  they  were  sent  were  to  be  reimboised 
out  of  the  province  treaauiy,  and  the  aaaembly  was  made  to  believe  that 
the  province  would  be  reimbuised  by  the  crown;  but  this  expectation 
-  failed.  It  was  proposed  to  them  to  settle  upon  some  of  the  unap- 
propriated lands  of  tiie  province,  and  to  become  Britiah  subjects,  but 
they  refused.  They  had  a  strong  persuasion  that  the  French  King  would 
never  make  peace  with  England  unless  they  were  restored  to  their 
estates.  A  gentleman  who  was  much  affected  with  their  sufferings  pre- 
pared a  representation  proper  for  them  to  make  to  the  British  govern- 
ment,  to  be  signed  by  the  chief  of  them  in  behalf  of  the  rest,  praying 
that  they  might  ^ther  hare  leave  to  return  to  their  estates  or  might  re- 
ceive a  compensatiou ;  and  he  offered  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  proper 
person  in  England  to  solicit  their  cause.  They  received  the  proposal 
thankfully,  took  the  representation  to  consider  of,  and,  after  some  days, 
returned  it  without  having  sigoed  it.  They  were  afraid  of  losing  the 
favor  of  France,  if  they  should  receive  or  solicit  for  compensation  from 
Euglaud.  Despair  of  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  was  another  bar 
to  every  proposal  tending  to  an  establishment 

The  people  of  New  England  had  more  just  notions  of  toleration  than 
their  ancestors,  and  no  exception  was  taken  to  their  prayers  in  their 
&milies,  in  their  own  way,  which,  I  believe,  they  practised  in  general, 
and  sometimes  they  assembled  several  families  t(^ether ;  but  the  people 
would  upon  no  terms  have  consented  to  the  public  exercise  of  religious 
worship  by  Roman  Catholic  priests.  A  law  remained  unrepealed,  though 
it  is  to  be  hoped  it  would  never  have  been  executed,  which  made  it  a 
capital  offence  in  such  persons  to  come  within  the  province,  It  was  sus- 
pected that  some  such  were  among  them  in  di^uise ;  but  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  any  ventured.  One  of  the  most  noted  families,  when  they  were 
dissuaded  from  removing  to  Quebec,  lest  they  should  suffer  more  hardship 
from  the  French  there  than  they  had  done  from  the  English,  acknowledged 
they  expected  it;  but  they  had  it  not  in  their  power  since  they  left  their 
country  to  confess  and  to  be  absolved  of  their  sins,  and  the  hazard  of  dying 
in  such  a  state  distressed  them  more  than  the  fear  of  temporal  sufferings. 

(When  these  unhappy  persons  despaired  of  being  restored  to  their  own 
estates,  they  began  to  think  of  a  removal  to  places  where  they  might  find 
priests  of  their  own  religion,  and  other  inhabitants  of  their  own  language; 
Many  hundreds  went  from  the  New  England  colonies  to  Hispaniola, 
where,  in  less  than  a  year,  by  far  the  greatest  part  died.  Others  went  to 
Canada,  where  they  were  considered  as  an  inferior  race  of  Frenchmen, 
and  they  were  so  n^lected  that  some  of  them  wrote  to  a  gentleman  in 
Boston,  who  had  patronized  them,  that  they  wished  to  return.  In  1768, 
Monsieur  Bougainville  carried  several  families  of  them,  who  had  found 
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their  way  to  France,  to  the  Malooines,  or  Falkland  Islands,  where  they 
remained  but  a  short  time,  being  turned  off  by  Mr,  Byron.  Bougainville 
says :  "  They  are  a  laborious,  intelligent  set  of  men,  who  ought  to  be  dear 
to  France  on  account  of  the  inviolate  attachment  they  have  shown  as 
honest  but  unfortunate  citizens,"  Thus  they  were  dispersed  through  the 
world,  until  they  were  in  a  manner  extinct,  the  few  which  remained  being 
mixed  with  oUier  subjeota  in  different  parts  of  the  French  dominions.) 


A  EOYALIST  VIEW  OP  THE  PATEIOT  LBADEBa 
[.fVvm  Iht  Same.'] 

MR  BOWDOIN  was  without  a  rival  in  the  council,  and,  by  the 
harmony  and  reciprocal  communicatiotts  between  him  and  Mr.  & 
Adams,  the  measures  of  council  and  house  haimonized  also,  and  were 
made  reciprocally  subservient  each  to  the  other;  bo  that,  when  the  gov- 
ernor met  with  opposition  from  the  one  he  had  reason  to  expect  like 
opposition  from  the  other.  Mr.  Bowdoin's  father,  from  a  very  low  con- 
dition in  life,  raised  himself,  by  industry  and  economy,  to  a  dt^^ree  d 
wealth  beyond  that  of  any  other  person  in  the  province,  and,  having 
always  maintained  a  fair  character,  the  attention  of  the  people  was  more 
easily  drawn  to  the  son,  and  was  chosen,  when  veiy  young,  a  mem- 
ber for  Boston,  and,  after  a  few  years,  was  removed  to  the  council 
He  found  more  satisfaction  in  the  improvement  of  his  mind  by  study, 
and  of  his  estate  by  economy,  than  in  the  common  business  of  the 
general  assembly,  and  had  taken  no  very  active  part  during  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Mr.  Shirley  and  Mr.  PownalL  In  general  he  was,  in 
those  times,  considered  rather  as  a  favorer  of  the  prerogative  than  of  the 
opposition  to  it.  But  Mr.  Temple,  the  surveyor-general  of  the  customs, 
Laving  married  Mr.  Bowdoin's  daughter,  and  having  differed  with  Gov- 
eimor  Bernard,  and  connected  himself  with  Mr.  Otia  and  others  in  the 
opposition,  Mr,  Bowdoin,  from  that  time,  entered  into  the  like  connectiona 
The  name  of  a  friend  to  liberty  was  enough  to  make  him  popular.  Being 
reserved  in  his  temper,  he  would  not  have  acquired  popularity  in  any 
other  way.  His  talents  for  political  controversy,  especially  when  en- 
gaged in  opposition,  soon  became  conspicuous.  He  had  been  used  to 
metaphysical  distinctiouB,  and  his  genius  was  better  adapted  to  entangle 
and  darken  than  to  unfold  and  elucidata 

The  act  of  parliament  laying  duties  on  wines,  etc,  and  the  proposed 
stamp  act,  then  engaged  the  attention  of  the  colonies.  Mr.  Bowdoin, 
though  of  the  council,  greatly  encouraged,  if  he  did  not  first  propose. 
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the  association  for  leaving  oS  the  costom  of  moumiog  drees  for  the  loss 
of  deceased  friends ;  and  for  wearing,  on  all  occasions,  the  common  man- 
ufactures of  the  country.  He  found  his  importance  to  be  much  increased 
by  the  removal  of  the  Ueutenant-goyemor  from  the  council,  and  he  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  council's  acceding  to  the  demand  of  the  house, 
that  the  lieutenant-governor  should  be  excluded  from  the  debates  of 
council,  at  which  all  former  lieutenant-governors  had  been  present  as 
often  as  they  thought  fit 

Mr.  S.  Adams's  father  had  been  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Land  Bank, 
in  1741,  which  was  dissolved  by  an  act  of  parliament  After  his  decease, 
his  estate  was  put  up  to  sale  by  pubHc  auction,  under  authority  of  an  act 
of  the  general  assembly.  The  son  first  made  himself  conspicuous  on  this 
occasioa  He  attended  the  sale,  threatened  the  sherifE  to  bring  an  action 
against  him,  and  threatened  all  who  should  attempt  to  enter  upon  the 
estate  UJider  pretence  of  a  purchase;  and,  by  intimidating  both  the 
sheriff  and  those  persons  who  intended  to  purchase,  he  prevented  the 
sale,  kept  the  estate  in  his  possession,  and  the  debt  to  the  Land  Bank 
Company  remained  unsatisfied. 

He  was  afterward  a  collector  of  taxes  for  the  town  of  Boston,  and 
made  defalcation,  which  caused  an  additional  tax  upon  the  inhabitants. 

These  things  were  unfavorable  to  hia  character,  but  the  determined 
spirit  which  he  showed  in  the  cause  of  liberty  would  have  covered  a 
multitude  of  such  faults.  He  was,  for  near  twenty  years,  a  writer  agunst 
government  in  the  public  newspapers;  at  first,  but  an  indifferent  one: 
long  practice  caused  him  to  arrive  at  great  perfection,  and  to  acquire  a 
talent  of  artfully  and  fallaciously  insinuating  into  the  minds  of  bis 
readers  a  prejudice  against  the  characters  of  all  whom  he  attacked  be- 
yond any  other  man  I  ever  knew.  This  talent  he  employed  in  the  mes- 
sages, remonstrances,  and  resolves  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  most 
of  which  were  of  his  composition,  and  he  made  more  converts  to  his 
cause  by  calumniating  governors  and  other  servants  of  the  crown  than 
by  strength  of  reasoning.  The  benefit  to  the  town,  from  his  defence  of 
their  hbertiefi,  he  supposed  an  equivalent  to  his  arrears  as  their  collector; 
and  the  prevailing  principle  of  the  party  Uiat  the  end  justified  the  means 
probably  quieted  the  remorse  he  must  have  fdt  from  robbing  men  of  their 
characters  and  injuring  them  more  than  if  he  had  robbed  them  of  their 


Mr.  Hawley  was  a  native  of  Northampton,  in  the  county  of  Hampshire 
His  mother  was  sister  to  Colonel  Stoddard,  who  all  his  life  had  great  in- 
fiuence  in  that  county ;  and  the  nephew  derived  some  of  his  importance 
from  the  uncle,  but  more  from  his  own  strong  natural  parts,  improved  by 
a  liberal  education,  and  the  study  and  practice  of  the  law.  He  had  a 
very  fair  character  as  a  practitioner,  and  some  instances  have  been  men- 
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tioDed  of  singnlar  ecmpolosity,  and  of  liis  refuemg  and  returning  fees 
when  they  appeared  to  him  greater  than  the  cause  deaerved.  He  was 
stnct  in  religions  observances.  Being  upon  bis  return  home  from  a 
journey,  the  sun  set  upon  a  Saturday  evening  when  he  was  within  a  few 
miles  of  his  house;  He  remained  where  he  was  until  the  sua  set  the 
■next  day,  and  then  finished  his  journey.  He  was,  however,  violent  in 
his  resentmenta.  He  had  been  at  the  head  of  an  opposition  to  the  min- 
ister of  the  town  where  he  lived,  and  the  chief  cause  of  hia  leaving  the 
town  and  removing  into  another  colony.  In  a  few  years  after,  he  made 
a  public  acknowledgment  of  his  unwarrantable  conduct  in  this  afiair, 
which  hecaused  to  be  published  in  the  newspapa^  This  ingenuous  con- 
fession raised  his  character  more  than  his  intemperate  conduct  had  les- 
sened it  He  was  subject  to  glooms,  which  confined  him,  and  rendered 
him,  while  they  lasted,  unfit  for  business.  Men  of  this  habit,  when  the 
glooms  are  off,  frequently  go  into  the  contrary  extreme ;  but  he  always 
maintained  great  decency  and  propriety  of  behavior,  with  the  appearance 
of  gravity  and  seriousn^s,  without  any  mixture  of  levity  or  undue 
.freedom.  He  was  more  attended  to  in  the  house  than  any  of  the  leaders, 
but  less  active  out  of  it  He  was  sometimes  carried  by  strength  of  passion 
farther  than  he  could  justify,  but  had  too  much  virtue  to  go  all  lengths, 
and  was  the  less  fit  for  a  complete  partisan ;  and  for  this  reason,  probably, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  decline  the  employments  and  honors  ofEered 
him,  and  to  retire  from  business  when  his  popularity  was  at  the  highest 

Mr.  John  Adams  was  a  distant  relation  and  intimate  acquaintance  of 
Mr  Samuel  Adams.  After  his  education  at  the  collie,  he  applied  to 
the  study  of  the  law,  a  short  time  before  the  troubles  b^an.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  at  a  loss  which  side  to  take.  Mr.  Sewall,  who  was  with  the 
government,  would  have  persuaded  him  to  be  on  the  same  side,  and 
promised  him  to  desire  Governor  Bernard  to  make  him  a  justice  of  peace 
The  governor  took  time  to  consider  of  it,  and  having,  as  Mr.  Adams  con- 
ceived, not  taken  proper  notice  of  him,  or  given  him  offence  on  some 
former  occasion,  he  no  longer  deliberated,  and  ever  after  joined  in  oppo- 
sition. As  the  troubles  increased,  he  increased  in  knowledge,  and  made  a 
figure,  not  only  in  his  own  profession,  but  as  a  patriot,  and  was  generally 
esteemed  as  a  p^«on  endowed  with  more  knowledge  than  his  kinsman, 
sadi  equally  z^ous  in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  but  neither  his  business  nor 
his  health  would  admit  of  that  constant  application  to  it  which  dis- 
tingoished  the  other  from  all  the  rest  of  the  province.  In  general,  he 
may  be  swd  to  be  of  stronger  resentment  upon  any  real  or  supposed 
personal  neglect  or  injury  than  the  other;  but  in  their  resentment  against 
such  as  opposed  them  in  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  which  exceeded. 

His  ambitioii  was  without  bounds,  and  he  has  acknowledged  to  his 
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acquaiDtance  that  he  could  not  look  with  complacency  upon  any  man 
who  was  in  posBession  of  more  wealth,  more  honors,  or  more  knowledge 
than  himselt 

Mr.  Hancock'B  name  has  been  aonnded  through  the  world  as  a  principal 
actor  in  this  tragedy.  He  was  a  young  man  whose  father  and  grandfather 
were  miniaters  in  country  parishes,  of  irreproachable  character,  but,  like 
country  ministers  in  New  England  in  general,  of  small  eatatea. 

His  father's  brother,  from  a  bookseller,  became  cue  of  the  most  opulent 
merchants  in  the  province.  He  had  rased  a  great  estate  with  such  ra- 
pidity that  it  was  commonly  believed  among  the  vulgar  that  he  had 
purchased  a  valuable  diamond  for  a  small  sum  and  sold  it  at  its  full 
prica  But  the  secret  lay  in  his  importing  from  St  Euatatia  great  quan- 
tities of  tea  in  molasses  hogsheadB,  which  sold  at  a  very  great  advance ; 
and  by  importing,  at  the  same  time,  a  few  chests  from  England,  he  freed 
the  rest  from  suspicion,  and  always  had  the  reputation  of  a  fair  trader. 
He  was  also  concerned  in  supplying  the  officers^of  the  army,  ordnance, 
and  navy,  and  made  easy  and  advantageous  remittances.  When  he  died, 
he  left  to  his  nephew  more  than  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  besides 
the  reversion  after  the  death  of  his  widow,  of  twenty  thousand  pounds 
more. 

The  uucle  was  always  on  the  side  of  government  The  nephew's  ruling 
passion  was  a  fondness  for  popular  applause.  He  changed  the  course  of 
his  uncle's  business,  and  built,  and  employed  in  trade,  a  great  number  of 
ships ;  and  in  this  way,  and  by  building  at  the  same  time  several  houses, 
he  found  work  for  a  great  number  of  tradesmen,  made  himself  popular, 
was  chosen  select  man,  representative,  moderator  of  town  meetings,  eta 
He  associated  with  those  who  were  called  friends  to  liberty.  His  natural 
powers  were  moderate,  and  had  been  very  little  improved  by  study,  or 
application  to  any  kind  of  science.  His  ruling  passion  kept  him  from 
ever  losing  sight  of  its  object;  but  he  was  fickle  and  inconstant  in  the 
means  of  pursuing  it ;  and  though,  for  the  most  part,  he  was  closely 
attached  to  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  yet  he  has  repeatedly  broken  off  from  all 
connection  with  him  for  several  months  together.  Partly  by  inattention 
to  his  private  affairs,  and  partly  from  want  o£  judgment,  he  became 
greatly  involved  and  distressed,  and  the  estate  was  lost  with  mucl^greater 
rapidity  than  it  had  been  acquired. 
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ittarfiatct  l^u^inmt, 

Bobs   in  XMaiKbiuetU,   aboat  ITSB.      DuiRbtflr  ol  Uia  Qovenior,     Dud  U  ChelMa, 
Englmad,  ITTT. 

BOSTRBSS  PBGQY  GOBS  TO  COURT. 
[A  Lttter  to  her  SUUr  in  America.     Wriltm,  October,  1774.] 

MY  task  is  over.  I  hare  been  at  court  agaiD.  It  has  been  a 
fatiguing  though  not  altogether  au  unpleasant  day.  I  sent  yester- 
day to  Mrs.  Keene  to  know  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to  her  to  go  to-day. 
We  were  both  of  a  mind;  for  while  a  servant  was  going  with  my  card 
she  seat  one  to  me ;  and  to-day  about  one  o'clock  papa  and  I  set  o£E  for 
St  James.  We  called  for  Mrs.  Keene,  but  found  that  one  coach  could 
not  contain  more  than  two  such  mighty  hoops ;  and  papa  and  Mr.  K. 
were  obliged  to  go  in  another  coach.  There  was  a  very  full  Drawing- 
Boom  for  the  time  of  year.  The  King  and  Queen  both  spoke  to  ma  I 
felt  much  easier  than  I  did  before,  as  I  had  not  the  ceremony  of  b^ng 
presented  to  go  through:  indeed,  my  dear,  it  is  next  to  being  married. 
I  thought  I  should  not  mind  it,  but  there  is  something  that  strikes  an 
awe  when  you  enter  the  Royal  Presence.  I  had,  however,  many  compli- 
ments paid  me  on  my  performance:  if  I  tell  you  what  the  Queen  said  of 
me  to-day,  will  you  not  think  me  vain?  The  company  all  stand  round 
in  a  circle,  and  the  King  and  Queen  go  round,  and  speak  to  everybody 
that  has  been  presented.  Aa  she  advanced  toward  me,  I  felt  in  a  little 
flutter,  and  whispered  Mrs.  K  that  I  should  behave  like  a  fooL  "  You 
need  not,"  aays  she,  "  for  the  Queen  has  been  saying  many  fine  things  of 
you  to  my  sister.  She  aays  you  are  very  genteel,  and  have  much  the 
appearance  of  a  woman  of  fashion." 

I  can't  say  but  I  felt  of  more  importance,  and  perhaps  answered  her 
questions  with  a  better  graca  She  asked  me  how  long  I  had  been  in 
town?     I  answered :  "  About  a  fortnight" 

"  Are  you  come  for  the  winter?  " 

"  Yee,  ma-am." 

"How  do  you  like  England — better  than  the  country  you  came 
from?" 

"  I  think  it  a  very  fine  country." 

"What  part  of  it  have  you  been  in?" 

"Norfolk." 

"  I  hope  you  have  your  health  better  for  it" 

"  Much  better."  Thus  ended  our  conversation ;  and  had  it  been  with 
any  other  than  a  queen,  I  should  have  thought  it  too  trifling  to  relate. 
She  told  papa  she  was  very  glad  to  see  hia  daughter  look  so  well    We 
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were  fatigued  with  Btanding,  and  got  out  of  the  Presence  Chamber  as 
Boon  as  we  could. 

Lord  Dartmouth  came  and  spoke  to  ma  I  cot^ratulated  him  on  the 
birth  of  his  danghter,  which  ie  a  great  rarity,  after  seven  sons.  He  is  the 
most  amiable  man  I  ever  saw;  and  was  he  not  married,  and  not  a  Lord^ 
I  should  be  tempted  to  set  my  cap  at  him, — two  substantial  reasons  how- 
ever to  prevent  ma 

Four  of  the  young  Princes  came  in  after  I  had  been  there  about  half 
an  hour.  I  never  saw  four  so  fine  boys.  After  the  Drawing-Room  was 
over  we  went  into  the  nursery,  and  saw  the  rest  of  them.  I  was  highly 
delighted,  and  conld  hardly  keep  my  hands  off  them:  such  sweet 
creatures  I  never  beheld.  The  Princess  Royal  with  two  sisters  and  a 
little  boy  which  I  took  to  be  about  three  years  old,  stood  in  a  row,  one 
just  above  the  other,  and  a  little  one  in  leading  strii^s,  sitting  in  a  chair 
behind  them,  composed  this  beautiful  group.  I  was  determined,  if 
possible,  to  kisa  one  of  their  little  pudsey  hands,  and  with  some  diffi- 
culty persuaded  Mrs.  K.  to  go  up  to  them,  their  [there]  being  a  great 
deal  of  company  in  the  room.  She  at  last  went,  and  I  followed  her. 
I  asked  Prince  Ernest  for  his  hand,  which  he  very  readily  gave  me, 
and  I  gave  it  a  very  hearty  kiss.  They  behaved  very  prettily :  they 
courtesied  to  everybody  that  came  in,  and  the  boy  nodded  his  head 
just  like  little  Tom  Oliver.  We  did  not  get  home  till  almost  five 
o'clock,  and  found  Elisha  and  Billy  fretting  for  their  dinner. 


Samuel  curtDen. 

BOBH  la  Salem,  MaM.,  ITIS.    Died  there,  1809. 
A  LONDON  PBOMENADB  IN  THE  LAST  CENTUBY. 

[Jowrwd  and  Ltttert  oflht  late  Samuel  Curwtn,  Amencan  Refugee  in  England,  from 
1775  to  1784.    EdUed  6y  G.  A.  Ward.  1843.] 

AFTER  tea,  called  on  Mr.  Dalglisb,  whom  with  his  friend,  I  accom- 
panied in  a  coach  to  "  Carlisle  House,"  at  a  Sunday  evening  enter- 
tainment, called  the  Promenade,  instituted  in  lieu  of  public  amusement; 
and  to  compensate  for  twelve  tedious  hours'  interval  laid  under  an 
interdict  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  yet  unrepealed  formally  by  the 
legislature,  though  effectually  so  in  the  houses  of  the  great  and  wealthy, 
from  whence  religion  and  charity  are  but  too  generally  banished.  The 
employment  of  the  company  is  simply  walking  through  the  rooms ;  being 
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allowed  tea,  cx>fiee,  chocolate,  lemonade,  orgeat,  n^ns,  milk,  etc ;  ad- 
missioQ  by  ticket,  cost,  three  shillings ;  dress,  decent,  full  not  required ; 
some  in  boots;  one  carelesnly  in  spurs  happening  to  catch  a  lady's 
flounce,  he  was  obliged  to  apologize  and  take  them  off.  The  ladies 
were  rigged  out  in  gaudy  attire,  attended  by  bucks,  bloods,  wid  macca- 
rouiea,  though  it  is  also  resorted  to  by  persons  of  irreproachable  character: 
among  the  wheat  will  be  tares. 

The  arrangement  of  the  bouse  is  as  follows :  From  the  vestibule,  where 
the  tickets  are  received,  the  entrance  ia  through  a  short  passage  into  the 
first  room,  of  a  moderate  size,  covered  with  carpets,  and  furnished  with 
wooden  chairs  and  seats  in  Chinese  taste ;  through  this  the  company 
passes  to  another  of  a  larger  size,  furnished  and  accommodated  as  the 
former;  passing  this,  you  enter  the  long-room,  about  eighty  feet  by 
forty ;  this  is  the  largest,  and  lighted  with  glass  chandeliers  and  branches 
fixed  to  side-walls,  against  which  stand  sofas  covered  with  silk, — floors 
carpeted.  Hence,  tending  to  tte  left,  you  cross  the  hall,  and  enter  the 
wilderness  or  grotto,  having  natural  evergreens  planted  round  the  walls; 
the  centre  an  oblong  square,  about  twenty-five  feet  long  and  fifteen 
brood,  fenced  with  an  open  railing,  a  few  shrubs  interspersed,  flowering 
moss  and  grass;  in  one  of  the  angles  is  a  natural  well,  with  a  living 
spring,  which  the  attendant  told  me  was  mineral  Fronting  the  entrance, 
in  the  centre,  at  the  further  end  is  a  cave  cased  with  petrifactions,  stones 
artificially  cut  into  resemblance  of  the  former,  and  spars,  with  here  and 
there  a  dim  lamp  so  placed  as  to  afford  but  an  imperfect  sight  of  sur- 
rounding objecta  To  the  top  of  the  arch  leading  to  the  cave,  is  an 
ascent  of  two  flights  of  steps  on  each  hand,  and  over  it  a  room  not  unlike 
in  form  the  cave  below,  painted  in  modem  style  in  oval  compartments, 
containing  hier(^lyphics  and  ancient  stories;  on  the  same  elevation  is  a 
narrow  gallery,  continued  on  either  side  to  about  half  the  length  of  room, 
fronted  near  three  feet  high  with  an  open  Chinese  fence  or  railing :  this 
room  is  about  fifty  feet  deep  by  thirty  wide,  lighted  as  the  others  with 
vari^ated  lamps,  but  rather  dim ;  nest  enter  into  two  tea-rooms,  each 
with  tables  for  forty  sets  or  p&rtiea. 

So  far  for  my  imperfect  description  of  this  house,  wherein  the  well- 
known  Mrs.  Comeliy  used  to  accommodate  the  nobility,  etc.,  with 
masquerades  and  coteries.  Dress  of  the  ladies  differed  widely ;  one  part 
swept  their  track  by  long  trails,  the  other  by  an  enormous  size  of  hoops 
and  petticoats.  The  company  usually  resorting  there  about  seven 
hundred,  as  the  ticket  receiver  told  me; — this  evening  the  house  was 
thronged  with  a  good  thousand.  The  rooms  were  filled,  so  that  we  could 
scarce  pass  without  jostling,  interfering,  and  elbowing ;  for  my  own  part, 
being  old,  small,  Mid  infirm,  I  received  more  than  a  score  of  full  butt 
rencoanters  with  females ; — whether  provision  waa  not  made  for  so  \axge 
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a  company,  or  wHatevcr  the  cause  may  be,  it  was  full  two  "horas  before  I 
oonid  procure  a  dish  of  tea,  after  fifteen  vain  attempts,  Dor  was  I  singu- 
lar; and  when  serred,  it  was  in  a  slovenly  manner  on  a  dirty  tea-stand. 
I  never  saw  a  place  ol  public  resort  where  the  company  was  treated  with 
so  little  respect  by  servants ;  even  common  tea-houses,  whose  character 
is  far  humbler,  as  "Bagnigge  Wella,"  "White  Conduit  House,"  "Dog 
and  Duck,"  etc,  are  in  this  respect  preferabla  It  would  be  treating 
"Ranelagh  "  with  great  indignity  to  bring  it  into  comparison  with  this 
which  is  designed  to  supply  its  place  during  the  long  vacation  of  that 
fashionable  resort ;  nor  are  Vauxhall  Gardens  less  than  a  thousand  times 
beyond  this  in  every  eligible  circumstance,  unless  I  saw  it  under  pecul- 
iar disadvantages 

Met  Peter  Frye  and  young  William  Eppes  there ;  also  saw  the  Duke 
of  Qaeensbury,  who  I  was  told  is  a  never-failing  attendant  on  places  of 
dissipation,  which  his  seeming  age  should,  one  might  think,  restrain  him 
from  such  juvenile  amusements;  but  old  habits  are  strong,  and  too 
powerful  to  be  resisted  when  long  indulged.  Tired  of  this  scene,  I  took 
myself  off  at  the  early  hour  of  twelve,  and,  bidding  adieu  to  Carlisle 
House,  after  a  few  4garemms  arrived  with  no  small  content  at  my  own 
lodging^ 


KING  OEOEGBTS  RELUCTANT  SUBMISSION. 
[From  the  Same.} 

CALLED  on  Mr.  Heard  at  Herald's  office ;  there  learned,  in  a  conver- 
sation with  a  Mr.  Webb,  of  seeming  great  political  knowledge,  that 
at  the  time  the  House  of  Commons  left  the  late  Administration  iu  a 
minority,  or,  in  other  words,  refused  to  support  Lord  North's  measures, 
the  King  took  it  to  heart,  and  resented  it  so  far  as  to  declare  he  would 
leave  them  (as  he  expressed  it)  to  themselves,  and  go  over  to  Hanover, 
from  whence  his  family  came,  and  proceeded  so  far  as  to  order  the  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  two  yachts  to  transport  himself  there ;  whereupon 
the  Queen  interfered,  and  remonstrated  against  such  a  desperate  measure, 
so  fatal  to  her  and  his  family,  as  well  as  his  own  personal  iuteresl; 
Others,  too,  represented  the  distressful  condition  to  which  the  nation 
would  be  reduced  by  the  absence  and  want  of  royal  authority,  though  it 
seemed  to  little  effect,  so  sadly  chagrined  and  provoked  was  h& 

Lord  Rockingham  also  joined  the  remonstrants,  and  showed  the 
necessity  of  a  change  of  men  and  measures,  with  no  better  success ; — so 
naturally  obstinate  and  pertinaciously  bent  was  he  on  his  favorite  plan 
of  subjugating  his  (here  called)  rebellious  subjects  in  America,  and 
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bringing  them  to  his  feet,  till  he  was  told  that  as  sore  aa  he  set  his  foot 
out  of  the  Eangdom,  the  Parliament  would  declare  the  crown  abdicated 
and  the  throne  vacant,  nor  would  he  ever  be  permitted  to  reeater  the 
Kingdom  again, — which  argument,  it  seems,  brought  him  to  a  more  cool 
and  juster  sight  of  the  folly  of  such  a  step,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of 
stooping  to  a  compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  public.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  indicate  the  measures  of  opposition,  but  a  more  unsucce^ful 
Admioistratioii,  from  whatever  cause  it  proceeded,  which  time  will  satis- 
factorily, perhaps,  explain,  was  never  before  engaged  to  promote  royal 
des^na  What  may  be  the  condition  of  Great  Britain  and  America  at 
the  period  of  the  present  distressful  war,  God  knows :  for  my  own  part, 
I  tremble  at  the  event,  as  desirable  as  it  may  be,  for  I  can  view  neither 
country  without  the  most  fearful  apprehensions  of  dreadful  distresses; 
whoever  b^an  and  voluntarily  continued  this  unreasonable,  pernicious 
dispute,  does  and  wiU  deserve  the  execration  of  this  and  future  ages,  and 
in  the  language  of  .  .  .  .,  "  The  child  will  rue,  that  is  yet  unborn, 
the  fatd  measures  of  Lord  North's  Administration." 

Dec.  5.  The  King  delivered  his  speech  from  the  throne.  I  went  to 
see  him  robe  and  sit  on  the  throne  at  the  House  of  Lords;  he  was 
clothed  in  green  laced  with  gold  when  he  came,  and  when  he  went,  in 
red  laced ;  it  being  the  custom  to  change  his  garments.  The  tail  of  his 
wig  was  in  a  broad,  flowing,  loose  manner,  called  the  coronation-taiL 
His  abode  in  the  Lords'  chamber  scarce  exceeded  half-an-hour,  in  which 
his  read  his  speech  of  eleven  pages. 

As  one  proof  among  many  that  might  be  given  of  the  restraint  and 
disguise  of  real  sentiments  on  the  part  of  courtiers,  from  the  highest 
character  in  the  presence  chamber  to  the  lowest  lounger  and  attendant  at 
ministerial  levees,  take  the  following : — When  the  King  found  himself 
obliged  to  take  new  ministers,  and  give  up  Lord  North  and  his  associates, 
it  is  notorious  that  it  was  abhorrent  to  the  royal  mind,  and  being 
naturally  of  a  pertinacious,  obstinate  temper,  he  was  with  the  utmost 
difBcolty  brought  to  yield  a  reluctant  consent  On  the  first  court  day 
after  ihe  appointment,  when  he  was  in  a  manner  forced  out  of  his  closet 
into  the  room  of  audience,  he  received  his  new  servants  with  a  smile,  and 
transacted  business  with  tbem  afterward  with  as  much  seeming  cordiality 
and  openness,  as  if  they  had  been  in  his  favor,  and  in  his  most  intimate 
conceits;  so  seemingly  satisfied  and  so  serene  was  the  royal  countenance, 
that  all  the  newspapers  sounded  forth  the  gracious  monarch's  obliging, 
condescending  goodness  to  the  public  wishes,  though  nothing  was 
&rther  from  his  heart,  had  not  the  necessity  of  his  affairs  impelled  him 
ihereta  At  the  same  time  coming  up  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  he  said  he  was 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  thank  him  for  his  very  preper  and  laudable 
behavior  in  the  late  riot ;  took  notice  of  his  looks,  which  indicated  a 
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want  of  bealth ;  advised  him  to  a  country  air  and  exercise,  which,  said 
bis  Majesty,  I  find  by  experience  an  excellent  expedient  to  procure  and 
preserve  health ;  all  this  with  the  same  apparent  sincerity  as  if  they  had 
been  in  a  continued  course  of  paying  and  receiving  complimenta,  con- 
gratulations, and  acknowledgments  for  mutual  kindnessee  and  good 
offices,  though  all  the  world  knows  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  three 
kingdoms  more  thoroughly  hated,  nor  whom  he  had  taken  a  more  foolish 
and  unnecessary  pains  to  ruin.  The  above-mentioned  interview  being 
told  of  in  company,  Mr.  Wilkes  took  occasion  to  remark  in  the  following 
words : — "  To  have  heard  the  King,  one  would  have  thought  I  was  con- 
sulting a  quack  on  the  score  of  my  health." 

Dec  6.    Bead  the  King's  Speech,  declaring  his  offer  of  iiidq>endency 
to  Ajnerica,  and  his  hopes  soon  of  a  general  peace. 


PBBSONAL  NOTES  AND  0BSERVATIOH8. 
[From  the  Same.'\ 

IN  the  afternoon  I  attended  once  more  John  Wesley,  havii^  the 
heavens  for  his  canopy ;  he  b^n  with  an  extempore  prayer,  followed 
by  a  hymn  of  his  own  composing,  and  adapted  to  the  subject  of  his  dis- 
course. He  wears  his  own  gray  hair,  or  a  wig  so  very  like  that  my  eye 
could  not  distinguish.  He  is  not  a  graceful  speaker,  his  voice  being 
weak  and  harsh ;  he  is  attended  by  great  numbers  of  the  middling  and 
lower  classes ;  is  said  to  have  humanized  the  almost  savage  colliers  of 
'  Kingswood,  who,  before  his  time,  were  almost  as  fierce  and  unman^e- 
able  as  the  wild  beasts  of  the  wilderneaa  He  wears  an  Oxford  master's 
gown ;  his  attention  seemingly  not  directed  to  manner  and  behavior, — 
not  rude,  but  negligent,  dress  cleanly,  not  neat  He  is  always  visiting 
the  numerous  societies  of  his  own  forming  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  Ireland ;  though  near  eighty  years  old,  he  reads  without  spectacles 
the  smallest  print  He  rises  at  four,  preaches  every  day  at  five,  and 
once  besides ;  an  uncommon  instance  of  physical  ability. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  12th  inst,  after  Lord  Barrington'a 
report  of  army  estimates.  Col.  Barre  rose  and  called  on  Lord  George 
Germaine  to  inform  the  House  whether  the  report  of  the  surrender  of 
General  Burgoyne  with  his  army  and  artillery  was  true  or  false ;  which 
Lord  Geoi^e  did  in  a  short  narrative,  and  said  intelligence  had  been  re- 
ceived of  the  capture  by  the  way  of  Quebec,  which  struck  the  House 
with  astonishment;  and  after  a  short  pause  CoL  Barr^  rose,  and  with  an 
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averted  look,  said ;  "  Great  God  I  who  can  refrain  from  rage  and  indigna- 
tion when  the  planner  of  so  much  misery  relates  with  the  utmost  com- 
posure the  horrid  tale  of  a  Brilssh  army  destroyed?  We  all  know  the 
General's  bravery  and  skill ;  he  did  not  Burrender  whUst  there  was  a 
possibility  of  defence;  but  while  justice  demands  a  just  eul(^um,  what 
must  we  say  of  the  man  who  reduced  so  gallant  an  officer  to  so  sad  an 
alternative  without  the  smallest  advantage  to  hia  country?  " 

Of  the  penchant  of  noble  and  wealthy  ladies  to  vie  with  their  partners 
of  the  other  sex  in  the  laudable  pursuit  of  gaming,  eta,  take  the  follow- 
ing instance :  At  the  time  of  my  first  arrival  in  London,  a  house  opposite 
Oovemor  Hutchinson's,  in  St  James's-street,  waa  tiien  finishing,  caJled 
"  iSfavoir  vivre,"  being  a  gaming-house  of  the  highest  modem  taste,  per- 
haps much  more  magnificent  in  architecture  and  furniture  than  English 
America  can  boast,  and  designed  for  gentlemen  exclusively.  The  ladies' 
pride  being  piqued,  they  bought  up  that  which  the  Governor  lived  in, 
and  the  two  on  either  side  of  it,  and,  though  in  excellent  repair,  de- 
molished them,  erecting  in  their  room  one  in  the  same  taste  as  its 
opposite  neighbor;  and  to  this  day  these  two  temples  are  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  the  blind  deity,  Fortune,  on  whose  altars  are  nightly  sacri- 
ficed  thousands,  besides  the  peace  and  support  of  many  of  her  foolish  and 
equally  blind  devotees.  These,  among  a  multitude  of  other  instances, 
are  proofs  and  memorials  of  the  expensive  taste  and  diversions  of  this 
age  and  country. 

Samuel  H.  Sparhawk  called ;  accompanied  him  to  Ladies'  Disputing 
<Jlub,  at  King's  Arms,  Comhili  A  lady  presided  and  acquitted  herself 
very  oommendably.  QueBtum:  "  Was  Adam  or  Eve  most  culpable  in 
paradise  f^'  Mrs.  President  addressed  the  assembly  with  great  propriety, 
just  accent,  and  pleasing  voice ;  ezpluning  the  nature  of  the  meeting ; 
justifying  ladies  appearing  to  speak  in  a  public  promiscuous  assembly. 
She  was  frequently  applauded ;  on  ascending  the  chair,  she  turned  round 
and  gracefully  saluted  the  company,  discovering  perfect  self-possession, 
void  of  all  embarrassment  The  other  speakers  also  acquitted  themselves 
laudably,  and  were  frequently  clapped.  Some  spoke,  I  won't  say  argued, 
on  one  side,  some  on  the  other ;  very  little  serious  argument,  unless 
declamation,  quotations  from  Hudibras,  etc.,  can  be  so  denominated.  The 
subject  afforded  matter  for  mirth,  but  the  most  serious  speeches  turned 
against  the  mother  of  us  all. 

The  concluding  speech  was  foreign  to  the  question;  the  subject  was 
the  term  "  congress."  The  speakers  were  lively,  and  their  wit  and  humor 
produced  shout3  of  laughter.  The  principal  speaker  introduced  her 
speech  by  observing  that  the  word  being  understood  here  as  implying 
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rebeUion,  ate  at  first  appretieoded  American  ladies  were  coming  over  in 
shoals  to  sedace  the  young  gentlemen  from  our  island  ladies ;  but  after 
considering  the  subject,  and  being  informed  by  a  clergyman,  to  whom 
fthe  applied  for  its  meaning,  had  found  that  the  word  has  a  harmless 
signi£ca1Joa,  and  had  been  used  on  this  side  the  water  in  treaties  of 
peace,  as  the  Congress  of  Ambassadors  of  belligerent  powers  atNim^uen, 
Aiz-la-Chapelle,  eta ;  that  it  is  derived  from  a  Latin  word  signifying  a 
meeting  tt^^ether  to  compete  or  reunite  discordant  parties.  She  was 
pleased  to  bear  it  was  not  likely  to  give  disgust  to  our  State  physicians, 
who  were  laudably  employing  their  skill  and  labor  in  administering 
harsh  medicines  to  the  disordered  members  of  our  consumptive  empire. 
After  a  series  of  lively  observations,  she  closed  by  wishing  success  to  the 
institution,  and  that  it  may  do  honor  to  female  eloquence.  Question 
being  put,  whether  Adam  was  most  in  fault,  vote  by  three  hands  only, 
n^atived  by  ona  Thus  Eve  stands  acquitted  in  tiiis  female  school  of 
oratory  of  being  the  most  guilty,  though  I  fancy  the  major  part  coQ* 
sidered  as  females  are  not  so  clear  in  the  affirmative. 

Went  early  in  order  to  be  at  Mr.  Benjamin  Thompson's  in  time,  and 
being  a  little  before,  heard  he  was  not  returned  home  from  Lord  George 
Germune's,  where  he  always  breakfasts,  dines  and  sups,  so  great  a 
favorite  is  ha  To  kill  half  an  hour,  I  loitered  to  the  Park  through  the 
Palaoe,  and  od  second  return  found  him  at  his  lodgings ;  he  received  me 
in  a  friendly  manner,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  talked  with  great  freedom, 
and  prranised  to  remember  and  serve  me  in  the  way  I  proposed  to  him. 
Promises  are  easily  made,  and  genteel  delusive  encouragement  the  staple 
article  of  trade  belonging  to  the  courtier's  profession.  I  put  no  hopes  on 
the  fair  appearances  of  outward  behavior,  though  it  is  uncandid  to  sup- 
pose all  mean  to  deceive:  Some  wish  to  do  a  service  who  have  it  not  in 
their  power;  all  wish  to  be  thought  of  importance  and  significancy,  and 
this  often  leads  to  deceit  This  young  man,  when  a  shop-lad  to  my  next 
neighbor,  ever  appeared  active,  good-natured  and  sensible ;  by  a  strange 
concurrence  of  events,  he  is  now  Under-Secretary  to  the  American 
Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Qeoige  Germaine,  a  Secretary  to  Georgia,  in- 
spector of  all  the  clothing  sent  to  America,  and  Lieut-CoL  Ccmmandant 
of  horse  dragoons  at  New  York ;  his  income  arising  from  these  sources 
is,  I  have  been  told,  near  seven  thousand  a  year, — a  sum  infinitely  beyond 
his  most  sanguine  expectations.  He  is  besides  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society.  It  is  said  he  is  of  an  ingenious  turn,  an  inventive  imagination, 
and  by  being  on  one  cruise  in  Channel  service  with  Sir  Charles  Hardy, 
bas  formed  a  more  regular  and  better  digested  system  for  signals  than 
thai  heretofore  used.    He  seems  to  be  of  a  bappy,  even  tamper  in  general 
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deportment,  and  reported  of  an  excellent  heart;  peculiarly  respectful  to 
Americans  that  fall  in  his  way. 

At  St  George's  Chapel,  prayers  at  «ght;  present,  the  King,  Queen, 
Princesses  Elizabeth  and  Sophia, — about  a  hundred  hearers ;  we  joined 
the  train  to  Queen's  house,  or  rather  to  the  gates.  The  King  was  dressed 
in  blue  fly,  cnffa  small,  open,  and  tamed  up  with  red  velvet,  cape  of 
same,  battens  white,  breeches  and  waistcoat  of  white  cotton,  an  ordinary 
white  wig  wi^  a  tail  ribbon,  a  round  black  chip  hat,  small,  as  used  in 
riding.  He  is  tall,  square  over  the  shoulders,  large  ugly  mouth,  talks  a 
great  deal,  and  shows  his  teeth  too  much ;  his  countenance  heavy  and 
lifeless,  with  white  eyebrows.  Queen  of  the  middle  size  and  hulk, 
height  £ve  feet  and  a  half, — though  far  removed  from  beautiful,  she  has 
an  open  placid  aspect,  mouth  large,  foot  splay :  at  prayos  their  voicee 
often  heard,  and  they  appeared  devout  They  take  no  state  upon  them, 
walk  freely  about  the  town  with  only  a  lord  in  waiting.  At  seven,  eveiy 
evening  after  tea,  the  King,  Queen,  Prince  of  Wales,  Princess- Eoy^ 
Princesses  Sophia  and  Elizabeth,  walk  for  an  hour  on  terrace  half  a  mile 
long,  amidst  two  or  three  thousand  people  of  all  ranks.  The  Prince  of 
WsJes  appears  a  likely,  agreeable  person,  far  more  graceful  than  his 
&ther,  who  is  ungainly.  The  Prince  affecls  much  the  "Jemmy"  dress 
and  air;  age  will  doubtlees  soften  down  the  juvenile  taste  and  affecta- 
tion. The  Queen's  dress,  a  riding-habit,  same  color  and  facings  as  the 
King's — a  small  bonnet  with  a  blue  feather.  Conducted  to  picture 
gallery  and  state-rooma ;  in  one  stands  the  Queen's  bed,  of  a  cream-color, 
worked  in  Sowers  with  silk  floss  beautifully  shaded,  about  seven  feet 
long  aad  six  wide ;  poets  fluted,  and  gilt  tester,  having  in  the  centre  an 
oval  compartment,  thought  to  be  the  richest  in  England  except  Lady 
Clifford's  at  Wybrook,  which  was  wrought  and  presented  to  her  by  the 
late  Ihichess  of  Norfolk, — ^twelve  chairs  and  a  screen,  wrought  by  her 
present  Majesty's  own  diligent  hand.  In  the  evening,  on  the  terrace,  the 
King  was  in  full  dress, — blue  uniform,  aword,  and  cockade ;  the  Prince 
of  Wales  the  same.  The  Queen  in  a  faint  greenish  silk  full  dress,  except 
her  head,  on  which  she  had  a  bonnet  with  a  feather  of  the  same  color  as 
her  dresa 

Being  disappointed  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  St  Margaret's  Church 
(at  the  former  by  the  lowness  of  the  reader's  voice,  at  the  latter  by  the 
service  not  having  b^^n),  proceeding  cityward,  just  as  I  came  te  the 
gate  leading  from  Parliament-street  to  Scotland-yard,  or  Whitehall,  who 
should  cross  me  but  a  lai^  clumsy  gentleman  with  a  blue  ribbon  across 
his  In-eaa^  who,  on  inquiry,  I  found  was  Lord  Korlh.    Following  him 
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into  Whitehall  Chapel,  I  remained  duriDg  the  eervica  He  is  rather 
above  the  common  height,  and  bulk  greatly  exceeding;  large  legs,  walks 
heavily,  manner  clumsy ;  very  large  featured,  thick  lips,  wide  mouth, 
high  forehead,  large  nose,  eyes  not  lively;  head  well  covered  with  hair, 
which  he  wears  high  before 

Dined  and  passed  the  day  at  CapL  Hay's.  Mrs.  Chapman,  with  whom 
these  my  friends  board  at  Kenoington  Common,  near  Vauxhall  Gardens, 
says  that  the  famous  Sterne,  author  of  "  Tristram  Shandy,"  "  Sentimental 
Journey,"  etc.,  was  totally  void  of  the  fine  feelings  of  humanity  which  he 
so  beautifoHy  paints  and  are  characteristic  of  his  writings,  which  in 
r^pect  thereto  show  him  to  be  an  original  genius ;  and  but  ill  discharged 
the  various  relative  duties  of  life,  one  instance  only  excepted,  which  was 
an  immoderate  fondness  of  an  only  daughter.  As  a  proof  among  others, 
he  suffered  an  aged  mother — which  but  for  the  proof  (^  it  is  hardly  to  1)6 
credited — to  die  in  a  jail  for  want  of  money  to  discharge  a  debt  of  twenty 
pounds.  The  public  ought  to  know  the  character  of  a  writer  who  so  ill 
in  practice  exemplified  what  his  pen  so  justly  and  beautifully  describes, 
This  was  told  her  by  a  very  intimate  acquaintance  of  Sterne,  who  was 
personally  informed  of  his  whole  histoiy. 


BOBN  In  HuthA's  Vineyard,  Ha«a.,  1790.    Dud  Id  BoatoQ,  Hut.,  17BS, 
OH  THE  RIGHTEOUSNESS  OF  BEBELLION. 


XF  we  calmly  consider  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  nothing  can  well 
-■-  be  im^ned  more  directly  contrary  to  common  sense  than  to  suppose 
that  millions  of  people  should  be  subjected  to  the  arbitrary,  precarious 
pleasure  of  one  single  man, — who  has  naturally  no  superiority  over  them 
in  point  of  authority, — so  that  their  estates,  and  everything  that  is  val- 
uable in  life,  and  even  their  lives  also,  shall  be  absolutely  at  his  dis- 
posal, if  he  happens  to  be  wanton  and  capricious  enough  to  demand 
them.  What  unprejudiced  man  can  think  that  God  made  all  to  be  thus 
subservient  to  the  lawless  pleasure  and  frenzy  of  one,  so  that  it  shall 
always  be  a  sin  to  resist  him?  Nothing  but  the  most  plfun  and  express 
revelation  from  heaven  could  make  a  sober,  impartial  man  believe  such 
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a  monstrous,  anaccountable  doctrine ;  and,  indeed,  the  thing  itself  appears 
60  shocking,  so  out  of  all  proportion,  that  it  maj  be  questioned  whether  all 
the  miracles  that  ever  were  wrought  could  mf^e  it  credible  that  this  doc- 
trine reallj  came  from  God.  At  present  there  is  not  the  least  syllable  in 
Scripture  which  gives  any  countenance  to  it  The  hereditary,  indefeasible, 
divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  which  is  buUt 
upon  the  supposition  of  such  a  right,  are  alt(^ether  as  fabnloos  and 
chimerical  as  transubstautiation,  or  any  of  the  most  absurd  reveries  of 
ancient  or  modem  visionaries.  These  notions  are  fetched  neither  from 
divine  revelation  nor  human  reason ;  and,  if  they  are  derived  from  neithw 
■of  those  sources,  it  is  not  much  matter  from  whence  they  come  or  whither 
theyga        .... 

We  may  very  safely  assert  these  two  things  in  general,  without  under- 
mining government:  One  is,  that  no  civil  rulers  are  to  be  obeyed  when 
they  enjoin  things  that  are  inconsistent  with  the  commands  of  God.  All 
such  disobedience  ia  lawful  and  glorious ;  particularly  if  persons  refuse 
to  comply  with  any  legal  estabhshment  of  religion,  because  it  is  a  gross 
perversion  and  corruption — as  to  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline — of  a 
pure  and  divine  religion,  brought  from  heaven  to  earth  by  the  Son  of 
<iod, — the  only  King  and  Head  of  the  Christian  Church,^and  propagated 
through  the  world  by  his  inspired  apostlea  All  commands  running 
counter  to  the  declared  will  of  the  Supreme  Legislator  of  heaven  and 
earth  are  null  and  void,  and  therefore  disobedience  to  them  is  a  duty,  not 
a  crima  Another  thing  that  may  be  asserted  with  equal  truth  and  safety 
is,  that  no  government  is  to  be  submitted  to  at  the  expense  of  that  which 
is  the  sole  end  of  all  government — the  conunon  good  and  safety  of  society. 
Because  to  submit  in  this  case,  if  it  should  ever  happen,  would  evidently 
be  to  set  up  the  means  as  more  valuable  and  above  the  end,  than  whidi 
there  cannot  be  a  greater  solecism  and  contradiction.  The  only  reason 
of  the  institution  of  civil  government,  and  the  only  rational  ground  of 
Bubmission  to  it,  is  the  common  safety  and  utility.  If,  therefore,  in  any 
case,  the  common  safety  and  utility  would  not  be  promoted  by  submis- 
sion to  government,  but  the  contrary,  there  is  no  ground  or  motive  for 
obedience  and  submission,  but  for  the  contrary. 

Whoever  considers  the  nature  of  civil  government,  must  indeed  be 
sensible  that  a  great  d^ree  of  implicit  confidence  must  unavoidably  be 
placed  in  those  that  bear  rule:  this  is  implied  in  the  very  notion  of 
authority's  being  originally  a  trust  committed  by  the  people  to  those  who 
are  vested  with  it, — as  all  just  and  righteous  authority  is.  All  besides 
is  mere  lawless  force  and  usurpation ;  neither  God  nor  nature  having 
given  any  man  a  right  of  dominion  over  any  society  independently  of 
that  society's  approbation  and  consent  to  be  governed  by  him.  Now,  as 
all  men  are  fallible,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  public  afEairs  of  any 
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State  shoold  be  always  adminiatered  in  tte  best  manner  possible,  even 
by  persona  of  the  greatest  wisdom  and  integrity.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to 
I^tLinate  disobedience  to  the  higher  powers  that  they  are  not  so  admin- 
istered, or  that  they  are  in  some  instances  veiy  ill-managed ;  for,  upon 
this  principle,  it  is  scarcely  aupposable  that  any  government  at  all  could 
be  supported,  or  subaist  Such  a  principle  manifestly  tends  to  the  dis- 
Bolation  of  government,  and  to  throw  all  things  into  confusion  and 
anarchy.  But  it  is  equally  evident,  upon  the  other  hand,  that  those  in 
antbority  may  abuse  their  trust  and  power  to  sucb  a  d^ree,  that  neither 
the  law  of  reason  nor  of  religion  requires  that  any  obedience  or  snbmis- 
aion  should  be  paid  to  them ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  should  be 
totally  discarded,  and  the  authority  which  they  were  before  vested  with 
transferred  to  others,  who  may  exercise  it  more  to  those  good  purposes 
(or  which  it  is  given.  Nor  is  this  principle,  that  resistance  to  the  higher- 
powers  is  in  some  extraordinary  cases  justifiable,  so  liable  to  abuse  as 
many  persons  seem  to  apprehend  it  For,  although  there  will  be  always 
some  petulant,  querulous  men  in  every  state, — men  of  factious,  turbu- 
lent, and  carping  dispositions,  glad  to  lay  hold  of  any  trifle  to  justify 
and  legitimate  their  caballing  against  their  rulers,  and  other  seditious 
practices, — yet  there  are,  comparatively  speaking,  but  few  men  of  this 
contemptible  character.  It  does  not  appear  but  that  mankind  in  general 
have  a  disposition  to  be  as  submissive  and  passive  and  tame  under 
government  as  they  ought  to  be.  Witness  a  great,  if  not  the  greatest, 
part  of  the  known  world,  who  are  now  groaning,  but  not  murmuring, 
under  the  heavy  yoke  of  tyranny  1  While  those  who  govern  do  it  with 
any  tolerable  d^;ree  of  moderation  and  joatice,  and  in  any  good  measure 
act  up  to  their  office  and  character  by  being  public  benefactors,  the 
people  will  generally  be  easy  and  peaceable,  and  be  rather  inclined  to- 
flatter  and  adore  than  to  insult  and  resist  them.  Nor  was  there  ever  any 
general  complaint  against  any  administration,  which  lasted  long,  but 
what  there  was  good  reason  for.  Till  people  find  themselves  greatly 
abused  and  oppressed  by  their  governors,  they  are  not  apt  to  complain; 
and  whenever  they  do,  in  fact,  find  themselves  thus  abused  and  oppressed, 
they  must  be  stupid  not  to  complain.  To  say  that  subjects  in  general 
are  not  proper  judges  when  their  governors  oppress  them  and  play  the 
tyrant,  and  when  they  defend  their  rights,  administer  justice  impartially, 
and  promote  the  public  welfare,  is  as  great  treason  as  ever  man  uttered. 
'Tis  treason,  not  against  one  single  man,  but  the  state — against  the 
whole  body  politic;  'tis  treason  against  mankind,  'tis  treason  against 
common  sense,  'tis  treason  against  God.  And  this  impious  principle 
lays  the  foundation  for  justifying  all  the  tyranny  and  oppressioa  that 
ever  any  prince  was  guilty  of.  The  people  know  for  what  end  they  set 
up  and  maintain  their  governors,  and  they  are  the  proper  judges  when 
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ihey  execute  their  tniat  as  the j  ought  to  do  it; — when  their  prince 
exercises  an  equitable  and  paternal  authority  over  them ;  when  from  a 
prince  and  common  father  he  exalts  himseli  into  a  tyrant ;  when  from 
subjects  and  children  he  d^rades  them  into  the  classes  of  slaves,  plunders 
them,  makes  them  his  prey,  and  onnaturallj  sports  himaelf  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes. 


A  PATRIOTS  THANKSGIVINa. 

[The  Snare  Broken :  A  Thaititgivinff  Diseowte,  oecationed  by  tht  B^eal  of  tht  Slantp 
Act.     Freaehed  May  28,  1706.] 

WE  have  never  known  so  quick  and  general  a  transition  from  the  depth 
of  sorrow  to  the  he^ht  of  joy,  as  on  this  occasiob;  nor,  indeed, 
so  great  and  uniTersal  a  flow  of  either  on  any  other  occasion  whatever. 
It  is  very  true,  we  have  heretofore  seen  times  of  great  adversity.  We 
have  known  seasons  of  drought,  dearth,  and  spreading  mortal  diseases ; 
the  pestilence  walking  in  darkness,  and  the  destruction  wasting  at  noon- 
day. We  have  seen  wide  devastations  made  by  fire ;  and  amazing  tem- 
pests, the  heavens  on  flame,  the  winds  and  the  waves  roaring.  We  have 
known  repeated  earthquakes,  threatening  us  with  speedy  destruction. 
We  have  been  under  great  apprehensions  by  reason  of  formidable  fleets 
of  an  enemy  on  our  coasts,  menacing  fire  and  sword  to  all  our  maritime 
towns.  We  have  known  times  when  the  French  and  savage  armies  made 
terrible  havoc  on  our  frontiers,  carrying  all  before  them  for  awhile; 
when  we  were  not  without  fear  that  some  capital  towns  in  the  colonies 
would  fall  into  their  merciless  hands.  Such  times  as  these  we  have  known; 
at  some  of  which  almost  every  "face  gathered  palen^s,"  and  the  knees 
of  all  but  the  good  and  brave  waxed  feebla  But  never  have  we  known 
a  season  of  such  universal  consternation  and  anxiety  among  people  of  all 
ranks  and  ages,  in  these  colonies,  as  was  occasioned  by  that  parliamentary 
procedure  which  threatened  us  and  our  posterity  witJi  perpetual  bondage 
and  slavery.  For  they,  as  we  generally  suppose,  are  really  slaves  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  who  are  obliged  to  labor  and  toil  only  for  the  benefit 
of  others;  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  fruit  of  whose  labor 
and  industry  may  be  lawfully  taken  from  them  without  their  consent, 
and  they  justly  punished  if  they  refuse  to  surrender  it  on  demand,  or 
apply  it  to  other  purposes  than  those  which  their  masters,  of  their  mere 
grace  and  pleasure,  see  fit  to  allow.  Nor  are  there  many  American  un- 
derstandings acute  enough  to  distinguish  any  material  difference  between 
this  being  done  by  a  dngle  person,  under  the  title  of  an  absolute  monarch, 
and  done  by  a  far-distant  legislature,  consisting  of  many  pOTSons,  in 
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wbich  thej  are  not  represeBted;  and  the  members  whereof,  instead  of 
feeling  and  sharing  equally  with  them  in  the  burden  thus  imposed,  are 
eased  of  their  own  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  and  weight  of  it  .  .  . 
The  repeal,  the  repeal,  haa  at  once,  in  a  good  measure,  restored  things 
to  order,  and  composed  our  minds  by  removing  the  chief  ground  of  our 
fears.  The  course  of  justice  between  man  and  man  is  no  longer  ob- 
structed ;  commerce  lifts  up  her  head,  adorned  with  golden  tresses,  pearls, 
and  precious  stones.  All  things  that  went  on  right  before  are  returning- 
gradually  to  dieir  former  course;  those  that  did  not  we  have  reason  to 
hope  will  go  on  better  now;  almost  every  person  you  meet  wears  the 
smiles  of  contentment  and  joy;  and  even  our  slaves  rejoice  aa  though. 
they  had  received  their  manumission.  Indeed,  all  the  lovers  of  liberty 
in  Europe,  in  the  world,  have  reason  to  rejoice;  the  cause  is,  in  some 
measure  common  to  them  and  ua  Blessed  revolution!  glorious  change t 
How  great  are  our  obligations  for  it  to  ihe,  Supreme  Governor  of  th& 
world! 


3!o^n  cnooimati. 

BOXN  In  Noithmmpton,  West  New  Jeraey,  1720.    Dibd  at  York,  BnglMid,  1TT& 

HOW  HE  TESTIFIED  IN  MEETING  AGAINST  SLAVERY. 

{The  Works  of  John  Wooltrum.    1774.] 

rpHE  monthly-meeting  of  Philadelphia  having  been  under  a  concern 
-■-  on  account  of  some  Friends  who,  this  summer  (1758),  had  bought 
negro  slaves :  the  said  meeting  moved  it  to  their  quarterly-meeting,  to 
have  the  minute  reconsidered  in  the  yearly-meeting,  which  was  made 
last  on  that  subject ;  and  the  said  quarterly-meeting  appointed  a  com* 
mittee  to  consider  it  and  report  to  their  next;  which  committee  having 
met  once  and  adjoumed,  and  I  g6ing  to  Philadelphia  to  meet  a  com- 
mittee of  the  yearly-meeting,  was  in  town  the  evening  on  which  the 
quarterly-meeting's  committee  met  the  second  time,  and  finding  an  in- 
t^inatioQ  to  sit  with  them,  was,  with  some  others,  admitted;  and  Friends 
had  a  weighty  conference  on  the  subject  And,  soon  after  their  next 
quarterly-meeting  I  heard  that  the  case  was  coming  to  our  yearly-meeting. 
which  brought  a  weighty  exercise  upon  me,  and  under  a  sense  of  my  own 
infirmities  and  the  great  danger  I  felt  of  turning  aside  from  perfect  purity, 
my  mind  was  often  drawn  to  retire  alone  and  put  up  my  prayers  to  the 
Lord,  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  strengthen  me ;  that,  setting 
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aside  all  viewa  of  self-interest  and  the  friendship  of  this  world,  I  might 
stand  folly  resigned  to  his  holy  will- 
In  this  yearly-meeting  several  weighty  matters  were  considered ;  and, 
toward  the  last,  that  in  relation  to  dealing  with  persons  who  purchase 
slaves.  Boring  the  several  sittings  of  the  said  meeting  my  mind  was 
frequently  covered  with  inward  prayer,  and  I  could  say  with  David, 
"That  tears  were  my  meat  day  and  night"  The  case  of  slave-keeping 
lay  heavy  upon  me,  nor  did  I  find  any  engagement  to  speak  directly 
to  any  other  matter  before  the  meetii^.  Now,  when  this  case  was  opened 
several  faithful  Friends  spake  weightily  thereto,  with  which  I  was  com- 
forted ;  and,  feeling  a  concern  to  cast  in  my  mite,  I  said,  in  substance,  as 
f oUowa : 

"  In  the  difficulties  attending  us  in  this  life  nothing  is  more  precious 
than  the  mind  of  truth  inwardly  manifested,  and  it  is  my  earnest  desire 
that  in  this  weighty  matter  we  may  be  so  truly  humbled  as  to  be  favored 
with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  mind  of  truth,  and  follow  it ;  this 
would  be  of  more  advantage  to  the  society  than  any  medium  not  in  the 
clearness  of  divine  wisdom.  The  case  is  difficult  to  some  who  have 
them ;  but  if  such  set  aside  all  self-interest  and  come  to  be  weaned  from 
the  desire  of  getting  estates,  or  even  from  holding  them  t<^ether,  when 
truth  requires  the  contrary,  I  believe  way  will  open  that  they  will  know 
how  to  steer  through  those  difficulties." 

Many  Friends  appeared  to  be  deeply  bowed  nnder  the  weight  of  the 
work,  and  manifested  much  firmnesc  in  their  love  to  the  cause  of  truth 
and  universal  righteousness  on  the  earth ;  and  though  none  did  openly 
justify  the  practice  of  slave-keepii^  in  general,  yet  some  appeared  con- 
cerned lest  the  meeting  should  go  into  such  measures  as  might  give  un- 
easiness to  many  brethren; — alleging  that  if  Friends  patiently  continued 
under  the  exercise  the  Lord,  in  time  to  come,  might  open  a  way  for  the 
deliverance  of  these  people.  And  I,  finding  an  engagement  to  speak, 
said :  "  My  mind  is  often  led  to  consider  the  purity  of  the  Divine  Being, 
and  the  justice  of  his  judgments ;  and  herein  my  soul  is  covered  with 
awfulness;  I  cannot  omit  to  hint  of  some  cases  where  people  have  not 
been  treated  with  the  purity  of  Justice,  and  the  event  hath  been  lamentable 
Many  slaves  on  this  continent  are  oppressed,  and  their  cries  have  reached 
the  ears  of  the  Most  Btigh.  Such  are  the  purity  and  certainty  of  his 
judgments  that  he  cannot  be  partial  in  our  favor.  In  infinite  love  and 
goodness  he  hath  opened  our  understandings,  from  one  time  to  another, 
concerning  our  duty  toward  this  people;  and  it  is  not  a  time  for  delay. 
Should  we  now  be  sensible  of  what  he  requires  of  us,  and  through  a  re- 
spect to  the  private  interest  of  some  persons,  or  through  a  regard  to  some 
^endships  which  do  not  stand  on  an  immutable  foimdation,  n^lect  to 
do  OUT  dn^  in  firmness  and  constancy,  still  waiting  for  some  extraordi* 
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nary  means  to  bring  aboat  their  deliverance,  it  may  be  by  terrible  tilings 
in  righteousness  God  may  answer  us  in  this  matter." 

Many  lalthful  brethren  labored  with  great  firmness,  and  the  love  of 
truth,  in  a  good  d^ee,  prevailed  Sever^  Friends  who  had  n^roes  ex- 
prised  their  desire  that  a  rule  might  be  made  to  deal  with  such  Friends 
as  offenders  who  bought  slaves  in  futura  To  this  it  was  answered, 
that  the  root  of  this  evil  would  never  be  effectually  struck  at  until  a 
thorough  search  was  made  into  the  circumstances  of  such  Friends  who 
kept  n^roes,  with  respect  to  the  righteonanees  of  their  motives  in  keep- 
ing them,  that  impartial  justice  might  be  administered  throughout 
Several  Friends  expressed  their  desire  tbat  a  visit  might  be  made  to  such 
Friends  who  kept  slaves ;  and  many  Friends  said  that  they  believed  lib- 
erty was  the  n^oes'  right;  to  which,  at  length,  no  opposition  was  made 
publicly.  A  minute  was  made,  more  full  on  that  subject  than  any  here- 
tofore, and  the  names  of  several  Friends  entered,  who  were  free  to  join 
in  a  visit  to  such  who  kept  slaves. 


AN  EXBRCISB  CONCBRNINQ  DTBD  QABMENTa 

[Fmm  the  Same.'\ 

Li^ROM  my  early  acquaintance  with  truth  I  have  often  felt  an  inward 
-t^  distress,  occasioned  by  the  striving  of  a  spirit  in  me,  against  the 
operation  of  the  heavenly  principle ;  and  in  this  circumstance  have  been 
affected  with  a  sense  of  my  own  wretchedness,  and  in  a  mourning  con- 
dition felt  earnest  longing  for  that  divine  help  which  brings  the  soul  into 
true  liberty;  and  sometimes  in  this  state,  retiring  into  private  places, 
the  spirit  of  supplication  hath  been  given  me,  and  under  a  heavenly 
covering  have  asked  my  gracious  Father  to  give  me  a  heart  in  all  things 
resigned  to  the  direction  of  his  wisdom,  and  in  uttering  language  like 
this  the  thoughts  of  my  wearing  hats  and  garments  dyed  with  a  dye 
hurtful  to  them  has  {nade  lasting  impressions  on  me. 

In  visiting  people  of  note  in  the  society  who  had  slaves,  and  laboring 
with  them  in  brotherly  love  on  that  account,  I  have  seen,  and  the  sight 
has  affected  me,  that  a  conformity  to  some  customs,  distinguishable  from 
pure  wisdom,  has  entangled  many ;  and  the  desire  of  gain  to  support 
these  customs  greatly  opposed  the  work  of  truth ;  and  sometimes  when 
the  prospect  of  the  work  before  me  has  been  such  that  in  bowedness  of 
spirit  I  have  been  drawn  into  retired  places  and  besought  the  Lord,  with 
tears,  that  he  would  take  me  wholly  under  his  direction  and  show  me 
the  way  in  which  I  ought  to  walk ;  it  hath  revived  with  strength  of  con- 
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Tictioa  that  if  I  would  be  hia  faithful  servant  I  must  in  all  things  attend 
to  his  wisdom  and  be  teachable;  and  so  cease  from  all  costoma  controiy 
thereto,  however  used  among  religious  people 

As  he  is  the  perfection  of  power,  of  wisdom,  and  of  goodness,  so  I 
believe  he  hath  provided  that  so  much  labor  shall  be  necessary  for  men's 
flapport  in  this  world  as  would,  being  rightly  divided,  be  a  suitable  em- 
ployment of  their  time,  and  that  we  cannot  go  into  superfluities  or  grasp 
after  wealth  in  a  way  contrary  to  his  wisdom  without  having  connection 
with  some  degree  of  oppression  and  with  that  spirit  which  leads  to  self- 
exaltation  and  strife,  and  which  frequently  brings  calamities  on  countries 
by  parties  contending  about  their  claima 

Being  thus  fully  convinced,  and  feeling  an  increasing  desire  to  live  va 
the  spirit  of  peace;  being  often  sorrowfully  affected  with  the  thinking 
on  the  unquiet  spirit  in  which  wars  are  generally  carried  on,  and  with 
the  miseries  of  many  of  my  fellow-creatiires  engaged  therein ;  some  sud- 
denly destroyed;  some  wounded,  and  after  much  pain  remain  cripples; 
some  deprived  of  all  their  outward  substance  and  reduced  to  want;  and 
some  carried  into  captivity.  Thinking  often  on  these  things,  the  use  of 
hats  and  garments  dyed  with  a  dye  hurtful  to  them,  and  wearing  more 
clothes  in  summer  than  are  useful,  grew  more  uneasy  to  me,  believing 
them  to  be  customs  which  have  not  their  foundation  in  pure  wisdonL 
The  apprehension  of  being  singular  from  my  beloved  Friends  was  a 
strait  upon  me,  and  thus  I  remained  in  the  use  of  some  things  contrary 
to  my  judgment 

On  the  thirty-first  day  of  the  fifth  month,  1761,  I  was  taken  ill  of  a 
fever,  and  after  having  it  near  a  week,  I  was  in  great  distress  of  body ; 
and  one  day  there  was  a  cry  raised  in  me  that  I  might  understand  the 
cause  why  I  was  afflicted,  and  improve  under  it ;  and  my  conformity  to 
aome  customs  which  I  believed  were  not  right  were  brought  to  my 
remembrance;  and  in  the  continuation  of  the  exercise  I  felt  all  the 
powers  in  me  yield  themselves  up  into  the  hands  of  Him  who  gave  me 
being,  and  was  made  thankful  that  he  had  taken  hold  of  me  by  his  chas- 
tisement Seeing  the  necessity  of  further  purifying,  there  was  now  no 
!  desire  in  me  for  health  until  the  design  of  my  correction  was  answered, 
■  and  thus  I  lay  in  abasement  and  brokenneas  of  spirit,  and  as  I  felt  a 
sinking  down  into  a  calm  resignation,  so  I  felt,  as  in  an  instant,  an  in- 
ward healing  in  my  nature,  and  from  that  time  forward  I  grew  better. 

Though  I  was  tiius  settled  in  mind  in  relation  to  hurtful  dyes,  I 
felt  easy  to  wear  my  garments  heretofore  made,  and  so  continued  abont 
nine  months.  Then  I  thought  of  getting  a  hat  the  natural  color  of  the 
fur,  but  the  apprehension  of  being  looked  upon  as  one  affecting  singu- 
larity felt  uneasy  to  me ;  and  here  I  had  occasion  to  consider,  that  things, 
though  small  in  themselves,  being  clearly  enjoined  by  divine  authority, 
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became  great  thiogs  to  as;  and  I  trusted  that  the  Lord  would  support 
me  in  the  trials  that  might  attend  singularity,  while  that  singularity  was 
only  for  his  sake.  On  this  account  I  was  under  close  exercise  of  mind 
in  the  time  of  our  general  spring- meeting,  1762,  greatly  desiring  to  be 
rightly  directed;  when,  being  deeply  bowed  in  spirit  before  the  Lord,  I 
was  made  willing  to  submit  to  what  I  apprehended  was  required  of  me, 
and  when  I  returned  home  got  a  hat  of  the  natural  color  of  the  fur. 

In  attending  meetings,  this  singularity  was  a  trial  upon  me,  and  more 
especially  at  this  time,  white  hats  being  used  by  some  who  were  fond  of 
following  the  changeable  modes  of  dress ;  and  as  some  Friends,  who 
knew  not  on  what  motive  I  wore  it,  carried  shy  of  me,  I  felt  my  way  for 
a  time  shut  up  in  the  exercise  of  the  ministry ;  and  in  this  condition, 
my  mind  being  turned  toward  my  heavenly  Father,  with  fervent  cries 
that  I  might  be  preserved  to  walk  before  him  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom, 
my  heart  was  often  tender  in  meetings,  and  I  felt  an  inward  consolation 
which  to  me  was  very  precious  under  those  difBculties. 

I  had  several  dyed  garments  fit  for  use,  which  I  believed  it  best  to 
wear  till  I  had  occasion  of  new  ones ;  and  some  Friends  were  appre- 
hensive that  my  wearing  such  a  hat  savored  of  an  affected  singularity ; 
and  such  who  spake  with  me  in  a  friendly  way  I  generally  informed  in 
a  few  words  that  I  believed  my  wearing  it  was  not  in  my  own  will.  I 
had  at  times  been  sensible  that  a  superBcial  friendship  had  been  dan- 
gerous to  me,  and  many  Frienda  being  now  uneasy  with  me,  I  had  an  in- 
clination to  acquaint  some  with  the  manner  of  my  being  led  into  these- 
things;  yet,  upon  a  deeper  thought,  I  was  for  a  time  most  easy  to  omit 
it,  believing  the  present  dispensation  was  profitable,  and  trusting  that  If 
I  kept  my  place  the  Lord,  in  his  own  time,  would  open  the  hearts  of 
Friends  toward  me ;  since  which  I  have  had  cause  to  admire  his  good- 
ness and  loving-kindness  in  leading  about  and  instructing  and  opening 
and  enlai^ng  my  heart  in  some  of  our  meetings. 


AIT  ANGELIC  DISPENSATIOIT. 

[From  the  Same.'] 

"TN  a  time  of  sickness  with  the  pleurisy,  a  little  upward  of  two  years 
J-  and  a  half  ago,  I  was  broi^ht  so  near  the  gates  of  death  that  I  forgot 
my  name.  Being  then  desirous  to  know  who  I  was,  I  saw  a  mass  of 
matter  of  a  dull,  gloomy  color,  between  the  south  and  the  east ;  and  was 
informed  that  this  mass  was  human  beings  in  as  great  misery  as  they 
ooold  be  and  live ;  and  that  I  was  mixed  in  with  them,  and  that  hence- 
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forth  I  might  not  consider  myself  as  a  distinct  or  separate  being.  Li 
this  state  I  remained  several  hours.  I  then  heard  a  soft,  melodious  voice, 
more  pore  and  harmonious  than  any  I  had  heard  with  mj  ears  before; 
I  believed  it  was  the  voice  of  an  angel,  who  spake  to  the  other  angels. 
The  words  were:  "John  Woolman  is  dead."  I  soon  remembered  that  I 
once  was  John  Woolman,  and  being  assured  that  I  was  alive  in  the  body, 
I  greatly  wondered  what  that  heavenly  voice  could  mean. 

I  beUeved  beyond  doubting  that  it  was  the  voice  of  an  holy  angel ; 
but  as  yet  it  was  a  mystery  to  ma 

I  was  then  carried  in  spirit  to  the  mines,  where  poor,  oppressed  people 
were  digging  rich  treasures  for  those  called  Christians,  and  heard  them 
blaspheme  the  name  of  Christ,  at  which  I  was  grieved,  for  his  name  to 
me  was  precious. 

Then  I  was  informed  that  these  heathen  were  told  that  those  who  op- 
pressed them  were  the  followers  of  Christ ;  and  they  said  amongst  them- 
selves, if  Christ  directed  them  to  use  us  in  this  sort,  then  Christ  is  a  cruel 
tyrant 

All  this  time  the  song  of  the  angel  remained  a  mystery ;  and  in  the 
morning  my  dear  wife  and  some  others  coming  to  my  bedside,  I  asked 
them  if  they  knew  who  I  was;  and  they  telling  me  I  was  John  Woolman, 
thought  I  was  light-headed,  for  I  told  them  not  what  the  angel  said,  nor 
was  I  disposed  to  talk  much  to  any  one,  but  was  very  desirous  to  get  so. 
deep  that  I  might  understand  this  mystery. 

My  tongue  was  often  ao  dry  that  I  could  not  speak  till  I  had  moved  it 
about  and  gathered  some  moisture,  and  as  I  lay  still  for  a  time,  at  length 
I  felt  divine  power  prepare  my  mouth  that  I  could  speak,  and  then  I 
said:  "I  am  cruci£ed  with  Christ,  nevertheless  I  live;  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  that  liveth  in  me;  and  the  life  I  now  live  in  the  Eesh  is  by  faith 
in  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me." 

Then  the  mystery  was  opened,  and  I  perceived  there  was  joy  in  heaven 
over  a  sinner  who  had  repented,  and  that  that  language — "John  Wool- 
man  is  dead  " — ^meant  no  more  than  the  death  of  my  own  wilL 

Soon  after  this  I  coughed  and  raised  much  bloody  matter,  which  I  had 
not  done  during  this  vision,  and  now  my  natural  uhderstanding  returned 
as  before.  Here  I  saw  that  people  getting  silver  vessels  to  set  off  their 
tables  at  entertainments  were  often  stained  with  worldly  glory,  and  that 
in  the  present  state  of  things  I  should  take  heed  bow  I  fed  myself  from 
out  of  silver  vessels. 

Soon  after  my  recovery,  I,  going  to  our  monthly-meeting,  dined  at  a 
Friend's  house  where  drink  was  brought  in  silver  vessels,  and  not  in  any 
other;  and  I,  wanting  some  drink,  told  him  my  case  with  weeping,  and 
he  ordered  some  drink  for  me  in  another  vessel 

The  like  I  afterward  went  through  in  several  Friends'  houses  in 
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America,  and  have  also  in  England,  since  I  came  here;  and  hare  caiise, 
with  hun^ble  reverence,  to  acknowledge  the  loving-kindness  of  my  heav- 
enly Father  who  hath  preserved  me  in  such  a  tender  frame  of  mind  that 
none,  I  believe,  have  ever  been  offended  at  what  I  have  said  on  that 
occasion. 

After  this  sickness,  I  spake  not  in  public  meetings  for  worship  for 
near  one  year,  but  my  mind  was  very  often  in  compaDy  with  the  oppressed 
slaves  as  I  sat  in  meetings,  and  though  under  this  dispensation  I  was  shut 
up  from  speaking,  yet  the  spnog  of  the  gospel  ministry  was  many  times 
livingly  opened  in  me,  and  the  divine  gift  operated  by  abundance  of 
weeping  in  feeling  the  oppression  of  this  peopla  It  being  so  long  since 
I  passed  through  this  dispensation,  and  the  matter  remaining  fresh  and 
livingly  in  my  mind,  I  b^eve  it  safest  for  me  to  commit  it  to  writing. 


ON  THE  OBPING  OP  SLATKa 

[From  the  Btane.'\ 

T"F  we  seriously  consider  that  liberty  is  the  right  of  innocent  men ;  that 
-I-  the  mighty  God  is  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed ;  that  in  reality  we  are 
indebted  to  them ;  that  they  being  set  free  are  still  liable  to  the  penalties 
of  our  laws,  and  as  likely  to  have  punishment  for  their  crimes  as  other 
people;  this  may  answer  all  our  objectiona.  And  to  retain  them  in  per- 
petual servitude,  without  just  cause  for  it,  will  produce  effects,  in  the 
event,  more  grievous  than  setting  them  free  would  do,  when  a  real  love 
to  truth  and  equity  was  the  motive  to  it 

Our  authority  over  them  stands  originally  in  a  purchase  made  from  those 
who,  *a  to  the  general,  obtained  theirs  by  unrighteousness.  Whenever 
we  have  recourse  to  such  authority  it  tends  more  or  less  to  obstruct  the 
channels  through  which  the  perfect  plant  in  ua  receives  nourishment 

There  is  a  principle  which  is  pure  placed  in  the  human  mind,  which 
in  different  places  and  ages  hath  had  different  names;  it  is,  however, 
pure,  and  proceeds  from  God.  It  is  deep  and  inward,  confined  to  no 
forms  of  religion,  nor  excluded  from  any,  where  the  heart  stands  in  per- 
fect sincerity.  In  whomsoever  this  takes  root  and  grows,  of  what  natioa 
soever,  they  become  brethren,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  expression.  Using 
ourselves  to  take  ways  which  appear  most  easy  to  us,  when  inconsistent 
with  that  purity  which  is  without  beginning,  we  thereby  set  up  a  gov- 
ernment of  our  own,  and  deny  obedience  to  Him  whose  service  is  true 
liberty. 

He  that  bath  a  servant,  made  so  wrongfully,  and  knows  it  to  be  so^ 
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when  he  treats  him  otherwise  than  a  free  man,  wheD  be  reaps  the  benefit 
of  his  labor  without  paying  him  such  wages  as  are  reasonably  due  to  free 
men  for  the  like  service,  clothes  excepted,  these  things  though  done  in 
calmness,  without  any  show  of  disorder,  do  yet  deprave  the  mind  in  like 
manner  and  with  as  great  certainty  as  prevailing  cold  congeals  water. 
These  steps  taken  bj  masters,  and  their  conduct  striking  the  miads  of  their 
children  whilst  young,  leave  less  room  for  that  which  is  good  to  work 
npOD  them.  The  customs  of  their  parents,  their  neighbors,  and  the 
people  with  whom  they  converse,  working  upon  their  minds,  and  the^, 
from  thence,  conceiving  ideas  of  things  and  modes  of  conduct,  the  en- 
trance into  their  hearts  becomes,  in  a  great  measure,  shut  up  against  the 
gentle  movings  of  uncreated  purity. 

From  one  age  to  another  the  gloom  grows  thicker  and  darker,  till 
error  gets  established  by  general  opinion,  that  whoever  attends  to  perfect 
goodness  and  remains  under  the  melting  infiuence  of  it  finds  a  path  un- 
known to  many,  and  sees  the  necessity  to  lean  upon  the  arm  of  divine 
strength,  and  dwell  alone,  or  with  a  few,  in  the  right  committing  their 
cause  to  Him  who  is  a  refuge  for  his  people  in  all  their  troublea 

Where,  through  the  agreement  of  a  multitude,  some  channels  of  justice 
are  stopped,  and  men  may  support  their  characters  as  just  men  by  being 
just  to  a  par^,  there  is  great  danger  of  contracting  an  alliance  with  that 
spirit  which  stands  in  opposition  to  the  God  of  love,  and  spreads  discord, 
trouble,  and  vexation  among  such  who  give  up  to  the  influence  of  it. 

Negroes  are  our  fellow-creatures,  and  their  present  condition  amongst 
US  requires  our  serious  consideration.  We  know  not  the  time  when 
those  scales  in  which  mountains  are  weighed  may  turn.  The  Parent  of 
mankind  is  gracious,  his  care  is  over  his  smallest  creatures,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  men  escape  not  his  notica  And  though  many  of  them  are 
trodden  down  and  despised,  yet  he  remembers  them;  he  seeth  their 
affliction,  and  looketh  upon  the  spreading  increasing  exaltation  of  the 
oppressor.  He  turns  the  channels  of  power,  humbles  the  most  haughty 
people,  and  gives  deliverance  to  the  oppressed  at  such  periods  as  are 
consistent  with  his  infinite  justice  and  goodness.  And  wherever  gain  is 
preferred  to  equity,  and  wrong  things  publicly  encouraged  to  that  degree 
that  wickedness  takes  root  and  spreads  wide  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
a  country,  there  is  real  cause  for  sorrow  to  aU  such  whose  love  to  man- 
kind stands  on  a  true  principle  and  who  wisely  consider  the  end  and 
event  of  things. 
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Samuel  ilNibfniit. 

BOBN  tn  Wal«rb[uy,  Cana.,  1721.    Dibd  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  180& 

A  NEW  ENGLAND  MINISTEE  ON  SLAVERY. 
[A  Dialogue  eoaeenUttg  the  Slavery  of  the  Afrteane.   1776.] 

BI  HOPE  you  will  not  appeal  to  the  Holy  Scripture  in  support 
■  of  a  practice  wliich  you  and  every  one  else  must  allow  to  be  so 
inexpressibly  unjust,  inhuman,  and  cruel  as  is  the  slave  trade,  and,  con- 
sequently, so  glaringly  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  divine  revelation; 
and  if  the  slave  trade  is  auch  a  gross  violation  of  every  divine  precept,  it 
is  impossible  to  vindicate  the  slavery  to  which  the  Africans  have  been 
reduced  by  this  trade  from  the  Holy  Scripture.  Of  this  we  have  such 
a  certainty,  a  priori,  that  it  would  be  a  horrid  reproach  of  divine  revela^ 
tion  to  pretend  this  practice  can  be  supported  by  that,  or  even  to  look 
into  it  with  any  hope  or  expectation  of  finding  anything  there  in  favor 
of  it ;  and  if  there  be  any  passEiges  in  the  Bible  which  are  capable  of  a 
construction  in  favor  of  this  practice,  we  may  be  very  certain  it  is  a 
wrong  one.  In  a  word,  if  any  kind  of  slavery  can  bo  vindicated  by  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  we  are  already  sure  our  makii^  and  holding  the  negroes 
our  slaves,  as  we  do,  cannot  be  vindicated  by  anything  we  can  find  there, 
but  is  condemned  by  the  whole  of  divine  revelation.  However,  I  am 
willing  to  hear  what  you  can  produce  from  Scripture  in  favor  of  any 
kind  of  slavery. 

A.  You  know  that  a  curse  was  pronounced  on  the  posterity  of  Ham 
for  his  wickedness,  in  the  following  words:  "A  servant  of  servants  shall 
he  be  uuto  his  brethren."  He  could  not  be  a  servant  unto  his  brethren 
unless  they  made  him  so,  or  at  least  held  him  in  servitude.  The  curse 
could  not  take  place  unless  they  executed  it,  and  they  seem  to  be  by  God 
appointed  to  do  this ;  therefore,  while  we,  the  children  of  Japhetb,  are 
making  such  abject  slaves  of  the  blacks,  the  children  of  Ham.  we  are 
only  executing  the  righteous  curse  denounced  upon  them ;  which  is  so 
far  from  being  wrong  in  us,  that  it  would  be  a  sin,  even  disobedience  to 
the  revealed  will  of  God,  to  refuse  to  make  slaves  of  them,  and  attempt 
to  set  them  at  liberty. 

B.  Do  you  think,  my  good  air,  it  was  the  duty  of  Pharaoh  to  make 
the  Israelites  serve  him  and  the  Egyptians,  and  afflict  them  by  ruling 
over  them  with  rigor,  and  holding  them  in  hard  and  cruel  bondage, 
because  God  has  expressly  told  this,  and  said  it  should  be  done?  And 
was  the  Assyrian  king  blameless  while  he  executed  the  judgment  which 
God  had  threatened  to  inflict  on  his  professing  people?    Did  God's 
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threatening  tbem  with  those  evils  warrant  tliis  king  to  distress,  cap- 
tivate, and  destroy  them  as  he  did?  And  will  you  say  the  Jews  did 
right  in  crucifying  our  Lord,  because  by  this  they  fulfilled  the  Script- 
ures, declaring  that  thoa  it  mu^t  be?  Your  argument,  if  it  is  of  any 
force,  will  assert  and  justify  all  this,  and,  therefore,  I  hope  will  be  re- 
nounced by  yon,  and  by  tJl  who  have  the  least  regard  for  the  Holy 
Scripture,  with  proper  abhorrence.  But  if  this  ailment  were  not  so 
iraught  with  absurdity  and  impie^  as  it  really  is,  and  it  were  granted 
to  be  forcible  with  respect  to  all  upon  whom  the  mentioned  curse  was 
denounced,  yet  it  would  not  justify  our  enslaving  the  Af ncana,  for  they 
are  not  the  posteiity  of  Canaan,  who  was  the  only  son  of  Ham  that  was 
doomed  to  be  a  servant  of  servants.  The  other  sons  of  Ham  and  their 
posterity  are  no  more  affected  with  this  curse  than  the  other  sons  of  Noah 
and  their  posterity.  Therefore,  this  prediction  is  as  much  of  a  warrant 
for  the  Africans'  enslaving  us,  as  it  is  for  us  to  make  slaves  of  them. 
The  truth  is,  it  gives  not  the  least  shadow  of  a  right  to  any  one  of  the 
children  of  Noah  to  make  slaves  of  any  of  their  brethren. 

A,  The  people  of  Israel  were  allowed  by  God  to  buy  and  make 
slaves  from  the  nations  that  were  round  about  them,  and  the  strangers 
that  lived  among  them, — which  could  not  have  been  the  case  if  this 
Tas  Wrong  and  unjust, — and  why  have  not  we  an  equal  right  to  do 
the  same? 

R  And  why  have  not  we  an  equal  right  to  invade  any  nation  and 
land,  as  they  did  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  destroy  them  all,  men,  women, 
iind  children,  and  beastfi,  without  saving  so  much  as  one  alive?  It  was 
right  for  the  Israelites  to  do  this,  because  they  had  a  divine  permission 
and  direction  to  do  it,  as  the  Qt>d  of  Israel  had  a  right  to  destroy  the 
seven  nations  of  Canaan  in  what  way  he  thought  best,  and  to  direct 
whom  he  pleased  to  do  it  And  it  was  right  for  them  to  make  bond- 
servants of  the  nations  round  them,  they  having  an  express  permission 
to  do  it  from  him  who  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  all  men  as  he  pleases. 
God  saw  lit,  for  wise  reasons,  to  allow  the  people  of  Israel  thus  to  make 
and  possess  slaves ;  but  is  this  any  license  to  us  to  enslave  any  of  our 
fellow-men,  any  more  than  their  being  allowed  to  kill  the  seven  nations 
in  Canaan  is  a  license  to  us  to  kill  any  of  our  fellow-men  whom  we 
please  and  are  able  to  destroy,  and  take  possession  of  their  estates? 

This  must  be  answered  in  the  n^ative  by  every  one  who  will  allow 
himself  a  moment's  reflection.  God  gave  many  directions  and  laws  to 
the  Jews  which  had  no  respect  to  mankind  in  general ;  and  this  under 
consideration  has  all  the  marks  of  such  a  on&  There  is  not  any  thing  in 
it,  or  relating  to  it,  from  whence  can  be  deduced  the  least  evidence  that 
it  was  designed  to  be  a  regulation  for  all  nations  through  every  age  of 
the  world,  but  everything  to  the  contrary.     The  children  of  Israel  were 
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tteD  distinguished  from  all  other  natioiiB  on  earth ;  thej  were  God's 
peculiar  people,  and  favored  on  many  accounts  above  others,  and  had 
many  things  in  their  constitution  and  laws  that  were  designed  to  keep 
up  their  separation  and  distinction  from  other  nations,  and  to  make  the 
special  favor  of  Heaven  toward  them  more  apparent  to  all  who  had  any 
knowlet^e  of  them ;  and  this  law  respecting  bondf^e  is  suited  to  answer 
these  ends.  This  distinction  is  now  at  an  end,  and  all  nations  are  put 
upon  a  level ;  and  Christ,  who  has  taken  down  the  wall  of  separation,  baa 
taught  us  to  look  on  all  nations  as  our  neighbors  and  brethren,  without 
any  respect  of  persons,  and  to  love  all  men  aa  ourselves,  and  to  do  to 
others  aa  we  would  they  should  treat  us ;  by  which  he  has  most  effect- 
ually abolished  this  permission  given  to  the  Jews,  aa  well  as  many  other 
institutions  which  were  peculiar  to  them.  Besides,  that  this  permission 
was  not  designed  for  all  nations  and  ages  will  be  very  evident  if  we  con- 
sider what  such  a  supposition  implies,-  for  if  this  he  so,  then  all  other 
nations  had  a  right  to  make  slaves  of  the  Jens.  The  Egyptians  had  a 
right  to  buy  and  sell  them,  and  keep  them  all  in  bondage  forever,  and 
the  nations  round  about  Canaan  had  a  right  to  bring  them  into  bondage, 
as  they  sometimes  did,  and  the  Babylonians  and  Romans  had  a  good 
warrant  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  captivity  and  servituda  And  the 
Africans  have  a  good  right  to  make  slaves  of  us  and  our  children :  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  may  lawfully  make  slaves  of  all  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  transport  us  to  England,  and  buy  and  sell  us  in  open  market, 
as  they  do  their  cattle  and  horses,  and  perpetuate  our  bondage  to  the 
latest  generation ;  and  the  Turks  have  a  good  right  to  all  the  Christian 
slaves  they  have  among  them,  and  to  make  as  many  more  slaves  of  us 
and  our  children  as  shall  be  in  their  power,  and  to  hold  them  and  their 
children  in  bondage  to  the  latest  posterity.  According  to  this  every  man 
has  a  warrant  to  make  a  bondslave  of  his  neighbor  whenever  it  lies  in 
his  power,  and  no  one  has  any  right  to  his  own  freedom  any  longer  than 
he  can  keep  himself  out  of  the  power  of  others.  For  instance :  if  the 
blacks  now  among  us  should,  by  some  remarkable  providence,  have  the 
power  in  their  hands'  to  reduce  us,  they  have  a  right  to  make  lis  and  our 
children  their  slaves,  and  we  should  have  no  reason  to  complain. 

This  would  put  mankind  into  such  a  state  of  perpetual  war  and  con- 
fusion, and  is  so  contrary  to  our  loving  our  neighbor  aa  ourselves,  that 
he  who  has  the  least  r^ard  for  his  fellow-men,  or  the  divine  law,  must 
reject  it,  and  the  principle  from  which  it  flows,  with  the  greatest  abhor- 
rence: Let  no  Christian,  then,  plead  this  permission  to  the  Jews  to  make 
bond-slaves  of  their  neighbors  as  a  warrant  to  hold  tiie  slaves  he  has 
made,  and,  consequently,  for  universal  slavery.  • 
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AN  ADMONITION  TO  AAEON  BURE. 
[L^U/e  io  Aaron  Burr,  Vtee-Preiident  of  (he  United  Statet  of  AmeriM.} 

HONORED  SIR :  You  will  probably  be  surprised  (though  it  ia  hoped, 
not  offended)  hy  being  addressed  by  a  person  above  four-score 
years  old,  who  has  no  personal  acquaintance  with  you,  and  whom  yoa 
never  saw  and  perhaps  never  heard  of.  The  only  apolt^y  I  have  to  make 
for  this,  is  the  intimate  acquaintance  and  friendship  which  subsisted  be- 
tween me  and  your  grandfather  and  grandmother  Edwards,  and  their 
daughter,  your  mother,  and  President  Burr,  your  father;  and  my  conse* 
quent  benevolent,  respectful  regard  for  you. 

After  the  death  of  President  Burr,  President  Edwards,  and  your  mother, 
Mrs.  Edwards  was  informed  that  you  and  your  sister  were  taken  to  Phil- 
adelphia, by  a  friend  of  your  deceased  parents.  She  thought  it  her  duty 
to  niake  a  journey  to  Philadelphia  and  take  the  best  care  she  could  of 
her  two  little  orphan  grandchildren.  The  day  she  set  out  on  her  journey, 
ahe  called  at  my  house,  aa  I  then  lived  at  Ch-eat  Barrington,  and  proposed 
to  me  to  write  the  life  of  the  late  President  Edwards ;  to  which  I  objected 
my  being  very  nnequal  to  such  a  work.  But  being  urged  by  her  so- 
licitatioDS,  I  consented  to  attempt  it  Accordingly  it  was  written,  and 
by  the  approbation  of  his  surviving  friends  it  was  published ;  to  which 
was  added  a  Sketch  of  the  Character  of  Mrs.  Edwards  and  Mrs.  Burr. 
This  has  been  reprinted  in  London,  which  you  have  doubtless  seen,  and 
read  the  account  your  mother  has  given  of  her  pious  exercises  respecting 
you,  when  you  were  a  fatherless  infant,  and  sick  unto  death,  as  was  feared, 
but  mercifully  recovered  in  answer  to  fervent  prayer.  But  to  return 
from  this  perhaps  needless  digression. 

Mrs.  Edwards  arrived  at  Philadelphia  in  apparent  good  health,  but  was 
soon  seized  with  sickness,  which  put  an  end  to  her  life  in  a  few  days, 
which  was,  in  a  sense  and  d^ee,  sacrificed  in  behalf  of  her  two  orphan, 
grandchildren. 

In  whose  hands  you  were  left  after  this,  and  who  had  the  care  of  your 
education  in  your  childhood  and  early  youth,  I  do  not  recollect  that  I 
was  ever  informed.  But  that  you  have  had  a  liberal  education,  and  when, 
you  entered  on  the  stage  of  life  you  studied  and  practised  the  law  with 
success  and  reputation,  and  that  in  our  late  revolutionary  war  with  Brit- 
ain yoa  were  an  active  and  useful  officer  under  Washington,  is  suf- 
ficiently ascertained ;  and  you  are  now  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  and  consequently  are  a  candidate  for  the 
highest  office  which  the  people  of  these  States  can  confer. 

It  is  reported  and  it  is  believed  by  a  number,  that  you  do  not  believe 
in  divine  revelation,  and  discard  Christianily  as  not  worthy  of  credits 
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I  know  this  )B  an  age  of  infidelity,  but  I  do  not  think  I  have  such 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  report  as  to  exclude  all  hope  that  it  is  not 
true.  It  would  be  very  grievous  to  me,  and  I  know  it  would  be  inex- 
presaiblj  bo  to  your  pious  and  worthy  anceatore,  were  they  now  in  this 
world,  to  know  that  one  of  their  posterity,  for  whom  they  had  made  so 
many  prayers,  who  was  educated  in  a  Christian  land,  and  was  possessed 
'of  such  great  and  distinguished  natural  powers  of  mind,  was  an  infidel ; 
especially  as  it  ia  certain  that  such  a  character  cannot  be  so  useful  as 
mischievous,  nor  can  he  be  happy,  but  miserable,  in  this  life ;  and  dyii^ 
BO,  will  be  inconceivably  miserable  forever. 

I  am  as  certain  that  the  Ood  revealed  in  the  Bible  is  the  only  true  God, 
and  that  Christianity  ia  from  heaven,  and  the  only  way  to  true  happi- 
ness, as  I  am  that  there  is  a  Q-od,  or  that  there  is  any  existence,  either 
visible  or  invisible ;  therefore  that  all  infidelity,  whether  it  be  called  deism, 
atheism,  or  skepticism,  renounces  the  true  God,  has  its  foundation  in  a 
very  depraved  and  corrupt  heart,  and  wiU  land  in  endlesa  misery.  There 
is  the  most  certain  and  clear  evidence  which  cannot  but  be  seen  by 
every  discerning,  attentive  mind,  both  from  reason,  experience  and 
divine  revelation,  that  all  the  worldly  riches,  honors,  and  enjoyments, 
that  any  man  can  poaaesa,  cannot  make  him  happy,  but  are  attended  with 
more  pain  than  pleasure;  and  commonly,  if  not  always,  with  peculiar 
trouble  and  vexation,  ii  he  seek  happiness  in  this  life  only ;  and  the  best 
that  he  can  hope  for  is  the  awfully  dark  and  precarious  cessation  of  exist- 
ence, when  he  shall  leave  this  world.  But  if  this  forlorn  hope  f^l,  as  it 
certainly  will,  nothing  remains  but  certain,  inconceivable,  endless  misery. 

And  there  is  equal  evidence  and  certainty  from  the  above-mentioned 
sources,  that  the  true  Christian,  whether  rich  or  poor,  in  a  high  or  low 
station,  honored  and  applauded,  or  neglected  and  despised  by  men,  is  in 
the  possession  of  a  high,  solid,  and  refined  enjoyment  which  the  men  of 
ihe  world  know  not,  and  which  the  world  cannot  give  or  take  away ; 
consisting  in  the  knowledge,  belief,  and  love  of  the  truths  and  realities 
contained  in  the  gospel,  and  the  exercises  of  heart  and  practice  conform- 
able thereto,  and  the  hope  of  future  happiness  and  glory  with  which 
Christianity  inspires  when  cordially  embraced,  to  which  he  will  soon  be 
brought  under  the  care  of  an  infinitely  powerful,  wise,  and  benevolent 
Saviour,  where  he  will  enjoy  complete  and  growing  felicity  without 
any  end. 

Sir,  however  needless,  futile,  or  assuming  this  address  may  appear,  I 
hope,  it  will  be  received  without  offence,  from  one  who,  with  his  best 
wishes  for  your  prosperity  in  all  things,  is  your  sincere  friend  and  ready 
servant  in  all  your  lawful  desires  and  commands. 

Samuel  Hofeiks. 

NBWPoai, ,  1802. 
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Samuel  ^tiamsf. 

B<«»  In  Boston,  Mass.,  1723.    Dnn>  tbere,  ISOK 

NATURAL  RIGHTS  OP  THE  COLONISTS  AS  BIEN. 

[SUUemetU  of  the  BighU  of  the  ColoniaU,  tU.  1772.  ] 

AMONG  the  natural  rights  of  the  Colonists  are  these:  First,  a  right 
to  life;  secondly,  to  liberty ;  thirdly,  to  property ; — together  with 
the  right  to  support  and  defend  them  in  the  best  manner  they  can. 
These  are  evident  branches  of,  rather  than  deductions  from,  the  duty  of 
self-preservation,  commonly  called  the  first  law  of  natura  AH  men  have 
a  right  to  remain  in  a  state  of  nature  as  long  aa  they  please ;  and  is  case 
of  intolerable  oppression,  civil  or  religious,  to  leave  the  society  they 
belong  to,  and  enter  into  another.  WLen  men  enter  into  society,  it  is  by 
voluntary  consent ;  and  they  have  a  right  to  demand  and  insist  upon  the 
performance  of  such  conditions  and  previous  limitations  as  form  an 
equitable  original  compact 

Every  natural  right  not  expressly  given  up,  or,  from  the  nature  of  a  social 
compact,  necessarily  ceded,  remains.  Alt  positive  and  civil  laws  should 
conform,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  law  of  natural  reason  and  equity.  As 
neither  reason  requires  nor  religion  permits  the  contrary,  every  man  liv- 
ing in  or  out  of  a  state  of  civil  society  has  a  right  peaceably  and  quietly 
to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 

"Just  and  true  liberty,  equal  and  impartial  liberty,"  in  matters  spir- 
itual and  temporal,  is  a  thing  that  all  men  are  clearly  entitled  to  by  the 
eternal  and  immutable  laws  of  God  and  nature,  as  well  as  by  the  law  of 
nations  and  all  well-grounded  municipal  laws,  which  must  have  their 
foundation  in  the  former. 

In  r^ard  to  religion,  mutual  toleration  in  the  difEerent  professions 
thereof  is  what  all  good  and  candid  minds  in  all  ages  have  ever  practised 
and,  both  by  precept  and  example,  inculcated  on  mankind.  And  it  is 
now  generally  agreed  among  Christians  that  this  spirit  of  toleration,  in 
the  fullest  extent  consistent  with  the  being  of  civil  society,  is  the  chief 
characteristical  mark  of  the  true  Church 

The  natural  liberty  of  man,  by  entering  into  society,  is  abridged  or 
restrained,  so  fax  only  as  is  necessary  for  the  great  end  of  sociely,  the 
best  good  of  the  whole  In  the  state  of  nature  every  man  is,  under  God, 
judge  and  sole  judge  of  his  own  rights  and  of  the  injuries  done  him.  By 
entering  into  society  he  agrees  to  an  arbiter  or  indifEerent  judge  between 
iim  and  his  neighbors ;  but  he  no  more  renounces  his  original  right  than 
by  taking  a  cause  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  and  leaving  the 
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decision  to  refereea  or  indifferent  arbitrators.  In  the  last  case  he  muBt. 
paj  the  referees  for  time  and  trouble.  He  should  also  be  willing  to  paj 
hia  just  quota  for  the  support  of  government,  the  law,  and  the  consti- 
tutioD ;  the  end  of  which  is  to  fumiBh  indifferent  and  impartial  judges  in 
all  cases  that  may  happen,  whether  civil,  ecclesiastical,  marine,  or  mili- 
tary. The  natural  liberty  of  man  ia  to  be  free  from  any  superior  power 
on  earth,  and  not  to  be  under  the  will  or  legislative  authority  of  man^ 
but  only  to  have  the  law  of  nature  for  his  nU& 

In  the  state  of  nature  men  may,  as  the  patriarchs  did,  employ  hired 
servants  for  the  defence  of  their  lives,  liberties,  and  property ;  and  th^ 
should  pay  them  reasonable  wages.  Government  was  instituted  for  the 
purposes  of  common  defence;  and  those  who  hold  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment have  an  equitable,  natural  right  to  an  honorable  support  from 
the  same  principle  that  "the  laborer  is  worthy  of  hia  hira"  But  then  th& 
same  community  which  they  serve  ought  to  be  the  assessors  of  their 
pay.  Governors  have  no  right  to  seek  and  take  what  they  please ;  by 
this  instead  of  being  content  with  the  station  assigned  them,  that  of 
honorable  servants  of  the  society,  they  wou]d  soon  become  absolute 
masters,  despots  and  tyrants.  Hence  as  a  private  man  has  a  right  to 
say  what  wages  he  will  give  in  his  private  affairs,  so  haa  a  community  to 
determine  what  they  will  give  and  grant  of  their  sul^tance  for  the  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs.  And,  in  both  cases,  more  are  ready  to  offer 
their  service  at  the  proposed  and  stipulated  price  than  are  able  and  will- 
ing to  perform  their  duty.  In  short,  it  is  the  greatest  absurdity  to  sup- 
pose it  in  the  power  of  one,  or  any  number  of  men,  at  the  entering  into 
society,  to  renounce  their  essential  natural  rights,  or  the  means  of  pre- 
serving those  rights;  when  the  grand  end  of  civil  government,  from  the 
very  nature  of  its  institution,  is  for  the  support,  protection,  and  defence 
of  tiiose  very  rights  the  principal  of  which,  as  is  before  observed,  are  life, 
liberty  and  property.  If  men  through  fear,  fraud,  or  mistake,  should  in 
terms  renounce  or  give  up  any  essential  natural  right,  the  eternal  law  of 
reason  and  the  grand  end  of  society  would  absolutely  vacate  such  renun- 
ciation. The  right  to  freedom  being  the  gift  of  God  Almighty,  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  man  to  alienate  this  gift  and  voluntarily  become  a  slava. 


TO  HIS  MAJESTY'S  COMMIBBIONERa. 

[lb  the  Earl  of  Carlide,  Lord  VitcmiU  Bove,  Sir  WiUiam  Hom  (or  in  his  abtenee  Sir 
Benry  Clinton),  William  Edtn,  and  Oeorge  Johnatont.    1TT8.] 

TRUSTY  and  well-beloved  servants  of  your  sacred  master,  in  whom 
he  is  well  pleased,  as  you  are  sent  to  America  for  the  express  pur- 
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poee  of  treating  with  anybody  and  anjthmg,  you  will  pardon  an  address 
from  one  who  disdains  to  flatter  those  whom  he  loves.  Should  you, 
therefore,  deign  to  read  this  address,  your  chaste  ears  will  not  be  ofEended 
with  the  language  of  adulation, — a  language  you  despise.  I  have  seen 
your  most  elegant  and  most  excellent  letter  "  to  his  Excellency,  Henry 
Laurens,  the  President,  and  other  memhers  of  the  Congress."  As  that 
body  have  thought  your  propositioQe  unworthy  their  particular  r^ard, 
it  may  be  some  satisfaction  to  your  curiosity,  and  tend  to  appease  the 
offended  spirit  of  n^^tiation,  if  one  out  of  the  many  individnaJs  on 
this  great  continent  should  speak  to  you  the  sentiments  of  America, — 
sentiments  which  your  own  good  sense  hath  doubtless  suggested,  and 
which  are  repeated  only  to  convince  you  that,  notwithstanding  the  nar- 
row ground  of  private  information  on  which  we  stand  in  this  distant 
r^OD,  still  a  knowledge  of  our  own  rights,  and  attention  to  our  own 
interests,  and  a  sacred  respect  for  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  have 
given  us  to  understand  the  true  principles  which  ought,  and  which  there- 
fore shall,  sway  our  conduct 

You  b^n  with  the  amiable  expressions  of  humanity,  the  earnest  de- 
sire of  tranquillity  and  peace.  A  better  introduction  to  Americans 
could  not  be  devised.  For  the  sake  of  the  latter  we  once  laid  our 
liberties  at  the  feet  of  your  prince,  and  even  your  armies  have  not  eradi- 
cated the  former  from  our  bosoms. 

YoQ  tell  us  you  have  powers  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  your 
liistoiy.  And  England,  unhappy  England,  will  remember  with  deep 
contrition  that  these  powers  have  been  rendered  of  no  avail  by  a  conduct 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  Had  your  royal  master  con- 
descended to  listen  to  the  prayer  of  millions,  he  had  not  thus  have  sent 
you.  Had  moderation  swayed  what  we  were  proud  to  call  "mother 
country,"  her  full  blown  dignity  would  not  have  broken  down  under  her. 

You  tell  us  that  all  "  parties  may  draw  some  degree  of  consolation, 
and  even  auspicious  hope,  from  recollection."  We  wish  this  most  sin- 
cerely for  the  sake  of  all  ptu-ties.  America,  in  the  moment  of  subjuga- 
tion, would  have  been  consoled  by  conscious  virtue,  and  her  hope  was, 
and  is,  in  the  justice  of  her  cause  and  the  justice  of  the  Almighty. 
These  are  sources  of  hope  and  of  consolation  which  neither  time  nor 
chance  can  alter  or  take  away. 

You  mention  "  the  mutual  benefits  and  consideration  of  evils  that  may 
naturally  contribute  to  determine  our  resolutions."  As  to  the  former, 
you  know  too  well  that  we  could  derive  no  benefit  from  a  union  with 
you,  nor  will  I,  by  deducing  the  reasons  to  evince  this,  put  an  insult 
upon  your  understandings ;  as  to  the  latter,  it  were  to  be  wished  you 
had  preserved  a  line  of  conduct  equal  to  the  delicacy  of  your  feelingi 
You  could  not  but  know  that  men  who  sincerely  love  freedom  disdain 
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the  conaideration  of  all  evils  necessary  to  attain  it  Had  not  your  owa 
hearts  borne  testunony  to  this  truth,  you  might  have  learned  it  from  the 
annals  of  your  own  histoiy ;  for  in  those  annals  instances  of  this  kind  at 
least  are  not  unprecedent^  But  should  those  instances  be  insufficient^ 
we  pray  you  to  read  the  unconquered  mind  of  America. 

You  tell  us  you  are  willing  to  consent  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  both 
by  sea  and  land.  It  is  difficult  for  rude  Americans  to  determine  whether 
you  are  serious  in  this  proposition,  or  whether  you  mean  to  jest  with 
their  simplicity.  Upon  a  supposition,  however,  that  you  have  too  much 
magnanimity  to  divert  yourselves  on  an  occasion  of  so  much  importance 
to  America,  and,  perhaps,  not  very  trivial  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  sent 
you,  permit  me  to  assure  you,  on  the  sacred  word  of  a  gentleman,  that  if 
you  shall  transport  your  troops  to  England,  where  before  long  your  Prince 
will  certainly  want  their  assistance,  we  shall  never  follow  them  thither. 
We  are  not  so  romantically  fond  of  fighting,  neither  have  we  such  regard 
for  the  city  of  London,  as  to  commence  a  crusade  for  the  possession  of  that 
holy  land.  Thus  you  may  be  certain  hostilities  will  cease  by  land.  It 
would  be  doing  singular  injustice  to  your  national  character  to  suppose 
you  are  desirous  of  a  like  cessation  by  sea.  The  course  of  the  war,  and 
the  very  flourishing  state  of  your  commerce,  notwithstanding  our  weak 
efEorts  to  interrupt  it,  daily  show  that  you  can  exclude  us  from  the  sea — 
the  sea,  your  kingdom ! 

You  offer  "  to  restore  free  intercourse,  to  revive  mutual  affection,  and 
renew  the  common  benefits  of  naturalization."  Whenever  your  country- 
men shall  be  taught  wisdom  by  experience,  and  learn  from  past  mis- 
fortunes to  pursue  their  true  interests  in  future,  we  shall  readily  admit 
every  intercourse  which  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  and 
usual  between  different  nations.  To  revive  mutual  affection  is  utterly 
impossible.  We  freely  forgive  you,  but  it  is  not  in  nature  that  you 
should  forgive  us.  You  have  injured  us  too  much.  We  might,  on  this 
occasion,  give  you  some  instances  of  singular  barbarity  committed,  as 
well  by  the  forces  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  as  by  those  of  his  generous 
and  faithful  allies,  the  Senecas,  Onondagas,  and  Tuscaroras.  But  we  will 
not  offend  a  courtly  ear  by  the  recital  of  those  disgusting  scenes.  Be- 
sides this,  it  might  give  pain  to  that  humanity  which  hath,  as  you  observe, 
prompted  your  overtures,  to  dwell  upon  the  splendid  victories  obtained 
by  a  licentious  soldiery  over  unarmed  men  in  d^enceless  villages,  their 
wanton  devastations,  their  deliberate  murders,  or  to  inspect  those  scenes 
of  carnage  painted  by  the  wild  excesses  of  savage  rage.  These  amiable 
traits  of  national  conduct  cannot  but  revive  in  our  bosoms  that  partial 
affection  we  once  felt  for  everything  which  bore  the  name  of  Englishman. 
As  to  the  common  benefits  of  naturalization,  it  is  a  matter  we  conceive 
to  be  of  the  most  sovereign  indifferenea    A  few  of  our  wealthy  citizens 
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may  hereafter  visit  England  and  Rome,  to  see  the  ruins  of  those  augnst 
temples  in  which  the  goddess  of  Liberty  was  once  adored.  These  will 
hardly  claim  naturalization  in  either  of  those  places  as  a  benefit  On 
the  other  hand,  such  of  your  subjects  as  shall  be  driven  by  the  iron 
hand  of  oppression  to  seek  for  refuge  among  those  whom  they  now  per- 
secute, will  certainly  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  natoralization. 

We  labor  to  rear  an  asylum  for  mankind,  and  r^ret  that  circumstances 
will  not  permit  you,  gentlemen,  to  contribute  to  a  design  so  very  agree- 
able to  your  several  tempers  and  dispositiona  But  further,  your  excel- 
lencies say,  "We  wiU  concur  to  extend  every  freedom  to  trade  that  our 
respective  interests  can  requira  "  Unfortunately  there  is  a  little  diSerence 
in  these  interests  which  you  might  not  have  found  it  very  easy  to  recon- 
cile, had  the  Congress  been  disposed  to  risk  their  heads  by  listening  to 
terms  which  I  have  the  honor  to  assure  you  are  treated  with  ineffable 
contempt  by  every  honest  Whig  in  America.  The  difEerence  I  allude  to 
ia,  that  it  is  your  interest  to  monopolize  our  commerce,  and  it  is  our  in- 
terest to  trade  with  all  the  world.  There  is,  indeed,  a  method  of  cutting 
this  Gordian  knot,  which,  perhaps,  no  statesman  is  acute  enough  to  untie. 
By  reserving  to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  the  right  of  determining 
what  our  respective  interests  require,  they  might  extend  the  freedom  of 
trade  or  circumscribe  it  at  their  pleasure,  for  what  they  might  call  our 
respective  interests.  But  I  trust  it  would  not  be  for  our  mutual  satis- 
faction. Your  "  earnest  desire  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood  and  the 
calamities  of  war"  will  therefore  lead  you,  on  maturer  reflection,  to  rep- 
robate a  plan  teeming  with  discord,  and  which,  in  the  space  of  twenty 
years,  would  produce  another  wild  expedition  across  the  Atlantic,  and  in 
a  few  years  more  some  such  commission  as  that  "  with  which  his  Majesty 
hath  been  pleased  to  honor  you." 

We  cannot  but  admire  the  generosity  of  soul  which  prompts  you  "to 
t^ree  that  no  military  force  sh^  be  kept  op  in  the  different  States  of  * 
North  America  without  the  consent  of  the  General  Congress  or  particular 
Aasembliea"  The  only  grateful  return  we  can  make  for  this  exemplary 
condescension  is,  to  assure  your  excellencies — and  on  behalf  of  my 
coantrymen,  I  do  meat  solemnly  promise  and  assure  you — that  no  mili- 
tary force  shall  be  kept  up  in  the  different  States  of  North  America 
witiiout  the  consent  of  the  Genera!  Congress  and  that  of  the  L^islatures 
of  those  States.  You  will,  therefore,  cause  the  forces  of  your  royal 
master  to  be  removed ;  for  I  can  venture  to  assure  you  that  the  Congress 
have  not  consented,  and  probably  will  not  consent,  that  they  be  kept  up^ 

You  have  also  made  the  unsolicited  offer  of  concurring  "  in  measures 
calculated  to  discharge  the  debts  of  America,  and  to  raise  the  credit  and 
value  of  the  paper  circulation."  If  your  excellencies  mean  by  this  to 
apply  for  (H&ces  in  the  department  of  our  finance,  I  am  to  assure  you 
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(which  I  do  with  "  perfect  respect ")  that  it  wiJl  be  neceflsary  to  procure 
very  ample  recommendatioos.  li'or  as  the  English  have  not  yet  pursued 
measures  to  discharge  their  own  debt  aod  raise  the  credit  and  v^ue  of 
their  own  paper  circulatioii,  but,  od  the  contrary,  are  in  a  faSr  way  to  in- 
crease the  one  and  absolutely  destroy  the  other,  you  will  instantly  per- 
ceive that  finaaciera  from  that  nation  would  present  themselves  with  the 
most  awkward  grace  imaginable.  You  propose  to  us  a  device  to  "per- 
petuate our  union."  It  might  not  be  amisa  previously  to  establish  this 
union,  which  may  be  done  by  your  acceptance  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and 
commerce  tendered  to  you  by  Congress.  And  such  treaty,  I  can  venture 
to  say,  would  continue  as  long  as  your  ministers  could  prevail  upon 
themselves  not  to  violate  the  faith  of  nations. 

You  offer — to  use  your  language,  the  inaccuracy  of  which,  consid- 
ering the  importance  of  the  subject,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  or  at 
least  may  be  excused — "  in  short,  to  establish  the  powers  of  the  respective 
Legislatures  in  each  particular  State,  to  settle  its  revenue,  its  civil  and 
military  establishment,  and  to  exercise  a  perfect  freedom  of  l^islation 
and  internal  government,  so  that  the  British  States  throughout  North 
America,  acting  with  us  in  peace  and  war,  under  one  common  sovereign, 
may  have  the  irrevocable  enjoyment  of  every  privilege  that  is  short  of  a 
total  separation  of  interests,  or  consistent  with  that  total  union  of  force 
on  which  the  safety  of  our  common  religion  and  liberty  depends."  Let 
me  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  power  of  the  respective  L^slatures 
in  each  particular  State  is  most  fully  established,  and  on  the  most  solid 
foundations.  It  is  established  on  the  perfect  freedom  of  l^slation  and 
a  vigorous  administration  of  internal  government.  As  to  the  settlement 
of  the  revenue  and  the  civil  and  military  establishment,  these  are  the 
work  of  the  day,  for  which  the  several  L^slatures  are  fully  competent 
I  have  also  the  pleasure  to  congratulate  your  excellencies  that  the  country 
for  the  settlement  of  whose  government,  revenue,  administration,  and  the 
like,  you  have  exposed  yourselves  to  the  fatigues  and  hazards  of  a  dis- 
agreeable voyage  and  more  disagreeable  n^otiation,  hath  abundant  re- 
sources wherewith  to  defend  her  liberties  now,  and  pour  forth  the  rich 
stream  of  revenue  hereafter.  As  the  States  of  North  America  mean  to 
possess  the  irrevocable  eujoyment  of  their  privileges,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  them  to  decline  all  connection  with  a  Parliament  who,  even 
in  the  laws  under  which  you  act,  reserve  in  express  terms  the  power  of 
revoking  every  proposition  which  you  may  agree  to. 

We  have  a  due  sense  of  the  kind  offer  you  make  to  grant  ua  a  share 
in  your  sovereign ;  but  really,  gentlemen,  we  have  not  the  least  inclina- 
tion to  accept  of  it  He  may  suit  you  extremely  well,  but  he  is  not  to 
our  tasta  You  are  solicitous  to  prevent  a  total  separation  of  interests ; 
and  this,  after  all,  seems  to  be  the  gist  of  the  business.     To  make  you  as 
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easy  as  possible  on  this  subject,  I  hare  to  observe  that  it  may,  and  prob- 
ablj  will,  in  some  instances,  be  our  interest  to  assist  yon,  and  then  we 
certainly  shalL  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  your  excellencies  have 
doabtleea  too  mnch  good  sense  aa  well  as  good  nature  to  require  it  We 
cannot  perceiTe  that  our  liberty  does  in  the  least  depend  upon  any  union 
of  force  with  youj  ior  we  find  that  after  you  have  exercised  your  force 
against  ns  for  upward  of  three  years,  we  are  now  upon  the  point  of 
establishing  our  libertiee  in  direct  opposition  to  it  Neither  can  we  con- 
ceive that,  after  the  experiment  you  have  made,  any  nation  in  Europe 
will  embark  in  so  unpromising  a  scheme  as  the  subjugation  of  America 
It  is  not  necessary  that  everybody  should  play  the  Quixote.  One  is 
enotigh  to  entertain  a  generation  at  leasL  Your  excellencies  will,  I  hope, 
excuse  me  when  I  differ  from  you  as  to  oar  having  a  religion  in  common 
with  you ;  the  religion  of  America  is  the  religion  of  all  mankind.  Any 
person  may  worship  in  the  manner  he  thinks  most  agreeable  to  the  Deity ; 
and  if  he  behaves  as  a  good  citizen,  no  one  concerns  himself  as  to  his 
&ith  or  adorations,  neither  have  we  the  least  solicitude  to  exalt  any  one 
sect  or  profession  above  another.        .... 

For  your  ose  I  subjoin  the  following  creed  of  every  good  American : — 
I  believe  that  in  every  kingdom,  state,  or  empire  there  must  be,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  thing,  one  supreme  le^slative  power,  with  authority  to 
bind  every  part — in  aU  cases  the  proper  object  of  human  laws.  I  believe 
that  to  be  bound  by  laws  to  which  he  does  not  consent  by  himself,  or  by 
his  representative,  is  the  direct  definition  of  a  slave.  I  do  therefore  be- 
ueve  ihat  a  dependence  on  Great  Britain,  however  the  same  may  be 
umited  or  qualified,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  every  idea  of  liberty,  for 
the  defence  of  which  I  have  solemnly  pledged  my  life  and  fortune  to  my 
countrymen ;  and  this  engagement  I  will  sacredly  adhere  to  ao  long  as  I 
ahall  live.    Amen. 

Now,  if  you  will  take  the  poor  advice  of  one  who  is  really  a  friend  to^ 
England  and  Englishmen,  and  who  hath  even  some  Scotoh  blood  in  his- 
veins, — away  with  your  fleets  and  your  armies,  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  America ;  and  aa  ambasBadors  and  not  commissioners,  solicit, 
a  treaty  of  peace,  amity,  commerce,  and  allianoe  with  the-rising  States  of 
this  Wegtem  world.  Tour  nation  totters  on-.the  brink  of,  a.Btupendoua 
precipice,  and  even  delay  will  ruin  her. 

You  have  told  Congress,  "  If,  after  the  time  that  may  be  neeessaiy  to 
consider  this  communication  and  transmit  your  answer,  the  horrors  and 
devastations  of  war  should  continue,  we  call  Clod  and  the  world  to  witness 
that  the  evils  which  must- follow  are  not  to  be  imputed  to  Great  Britain^"' 
I  wish  you  had  spared'  your  protestation.  Matters  of  this  kind  may 
appear  to  yon.in.a  trivial  light,  as  mere  ornamental  flowers  of  rhetoric, 
but  they  are-  serious  things  registered  in  the  high  chancery  of  Heaven. 

TOIk.tIL— 7 
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Remember  the  awful  abuse  of  words  like  those  of  General  Bnrgoyne,  and 
remember  his  fate.  There  ia  One  above  us  who  will  take  exemplary 
veDgeance  for  everv  insult  upon  His  majesty.  You  koowtbat  the  cause 
of  America  is  juat  You  know  that  rfie  contends  for  that  freedom  to 
which  all  men  are  entitled, — that  she  contends  against  oppression,  rapine, 
and  more  than  savage  barbarity.  The  blood  of  the  innocent  is  upon 
your  hands,  and  all  the  waters  of  the  ocean  will  not  wash  it  away.  We 
again  make  our  solemn  appeal  to  the  God  of  heaven  to  decide  between 
you  and  ua.  And  we  pray  that,  in  the  doubtful  scale  of  battle,  we  may 
be  successful  as  we  have  justice  on  our  aide,  and  that  the  merciful  Saviour 
of  the  world  may  forgive  our  oppressors.  I  am,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
the  friend  <^  human  nature,  and  one  who  glories  in  the  title  of 

An  AlUEBICAS. 


3[ame0  Efbington. 

BoKX  In  London,  Boglud,  about  1791  Dun  Id  New  Torfc,  IfKtL 

A  TORrS  PBTITION  TO  THB  CONnNENTAL  CONGRBSii. 

[Fnm  Sabiiu^a  Ameriean  Loj/olUU,    1847.] 

WHEKEAS  the  subscriber,  by  the  freedom  of  his  publications  dur- 
ing the  present  unhappy  disputes  between  Great  Britain  and  li?r 
Colonies,  has  brought  upon  himself  much  public  displeasure  and  resent- 
ment, in  consequence  of  which  his  life  has  been  endangered,  bis  property 
invaded,  and  a  r^ard  to  bis  personal  safety  requires  him  still  to  be  absent 
from  bis  family  and  business;  and  whereas,  it  has  been  ordered  by  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence  for  the  city  of  New  York,  that  a  report  of 
the  state  of  his  case  should  be  made  to  the  Continental  Congress,  that  the 
manner  of  his  future  treatment  may  be  submitted  to  their  direction ;  ho 
thinks  himself  happy  in  having  at  last  for  his  judges,  gentlemen  of  emi- 
nent rank  and  distinction  in  the  Colonies,  from  whose  enlarged  and  liberal 
sentiments,  he  flatters  himself  that  he  can  receive  no  other  than  an  equi- 
table sentence,  unbiased  by  popular  clamor  and  resentment  He  humbly 
presumes  that  the  very  respectable  gentlemen  of  the  Congress  now 
sitting  at  Philadelphia,  will  permit  bim  to  declare,  and,  as  a  man  of  honor 
and  veracity,  he  can  and  does  solemnly  declare,  that  however  wrong  and 
mistaken  he  may  "have  been  in  his  opinions,  he  baa  always  meant  honestly 
and  openly  to  do  bis  duty  as  a  servant  of  the  public.  Accordingly  his 
conduct,  as  a  printer,  has  always  been  conformable  to  the  ideas  which 
he  entertained  of  English  liberty,  wananted  by  the  practice  of  all 
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printers  in  Great  Britaio  sod  Ireland  for  a  centuiy  paat,  under  every 
administratioQ ;  authorized,  as  he  oouceivea,  hy  the  laws  of  England,  and 
countenanced  by  the  declaration  of  the  late  Congresa.  He  declares  that 
his  piesa  has  been  always  open  and  free  to  all  parties,  and  for  the  truth 
of  this  fact,  ppeals  to  his  publications,  among  which  are  to  be  reckoned 
all  the  pamphlets,  and  many  of  the  best  pieces,  that  have  been  written  in 
this  and  the  neighboring  Colonies  in  favor  of  the  American  claims.  How- 
ever,  having  found  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colonies  were  not  satisfied 
with  tiis  plan  of  conduct,  a  few  weeks  ago  he  published  in  his  paper  a 
short  apolc^,  in  which  he  assured  the  public  that  he  would  be  cautious 
for  the  future  of  giving  any  further  offenca  To  this  declaration  he 
resolves  to  adhere,  and  he  cannot  but  hope  for  the  patronage  of  the 
public,  BO  long  as  hia  conduct  shall  be  found  to  correspond  with  it  It 
is  his  wish  and  ambition  to  be  an  useful  member  of  society.  Although 
an  Englishman  by  birth,  he  is  an  American  by  choice,  and  he  is  desirous 
of  devoting  his  life,  in  the  business  of  his  profession,  to  the  service  of 
the  country  he  has  adopted  for  hia  own.  He  lately  employed  no  less 
than  sixteen  workmen,  at  near  one  thousand  pounds  annually;  and  his 
consumption  of  printing  paper,  the  mantifacture  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Connecticut,  and  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  has  amounted  to  nearly 
that  sum.  His  extensive  foreign  correspondence,  his  lai^  acquaintance 
in  Europe  and  America  and  the  manner  of  his  education,  are  circTun- 
stances  which,  he  conceives,  have  not  improperly  qualified  him  for  the 
station  in  which  he  wishes  to  continue,  and  in  which  he  will  exert  every 
endeavor  to  be  useful  He  therefore  humbly  submits  his  case  to  th^ 
honorable  gentlemen  now  assembled  in  the  Continental  Congresa  and 
b^s  that  their  determination  may  be  such  aa  will  secure  him,  especially 
as  it  is  the  only  thing  that  can  effectually  secure  him,  in  the  aafety  of  his 
person,  the  enjoyment  of  his  property,  and  the  uninterrupted  prosecution 
of  his  business. 

JAIISS  BiTINGTON. 


A  BECKONING  WITH  ETHAN  ALLEN. 
{From  Thomaa'i  Si^ory  of  PrmHnff  in  Ameriea.    1810.] 

I  WAS  sitting  alone,  after  a  good  dinner,  with  a  bottle  of  Maddra 
before  me,  when  I  heard  an  unusual  noise  in  the  street  and  a  huzza 
from  the  boys.  I  was  in  the  second  story,  and,  stepping  to  the  window, 
saw  a  tall  figure  in  tarnished  r^imentaJa,  with  a  large  cocked  hat  and 
an  enormous  long  sword,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  boys,  who  occasionally 
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cheered  him  witli  huzzas  of  which  he  seemed  insensible.  He  came  up 
to  my  door  and  stopped.  I  could  see  no  more.  My  heart  told  me  it 
was  Ethan  Allen.  I  shut  my  window  and  retired  behind  my  table  and 
my  bottle  I  was  certain  the  hour  of  reckoning  had  come.  There  was 
no  retreat  Mr.  Staples,  my  clerk,  came  in  paler  than  erer,  and,  clasping 
his  hands,  said,  "Master,  he  has  come  I"  "I  know  it"  "He  entered 
the  store  and  asked  if  James  Bivington  lived  there.  I  answered  '  Tes,  sir,' 
'Is  he  at  home?'  'IwiUgoandsee,sir,'  I  said;  and  now,  master,  what  is  to 
be  done  I  There  he  is  in  the  store  and  the  boys  peeping  at  him  from  the 
street"  I  had  made  up  my  mind.  I  looked  at  the  Madeira — ^possibly 
took  a  glass.  "Show  him  up,"  said  I,  "and  if  such  Madeira  cannot 
mollify  him  he  must  be  harder  than  adamant"  There  was  a  fearful 
moment  of  stu^nse.  I  heard  him  on  the  stairs,  his  long  sword  clanking 
at  every  step.  In  he  stalked.  "Is  your  name  James  Eivington?"  "It 
is,  sir,  and  no  man  coold  be  more  happy  to  see  Colonel  Ethan  Allen." 
"Sir,  I  have  come — "  "Not  another  word,  my  dear  Colonel,  until  you 
have  taken  a  seat  and  a  glass  of  old  Madeira."  "  But,  sir,  I  don't  think  it 
proper — "  "  Not  another  word,  Colonel ;  taste  this  wine,  I  have  had  it 
in  glass  for  ten  years ;  old  wine,  you  know,  unless  it  is  originally  sound, 
never  improves  by  age:"  He  took  the  glass,  swallowed  the  wine,  smacked 
his  lips  and  shook  his  head  approvingly.  "Sir,  I  come — "  "Not 
another  word  until  you  have  taken  another  glass,  and  then,  my  dear 
Colonel,  we  will  talk  of  old  affairs,  and  I  have  some  queer  events  to 
detail"  In  short,  we  finished  two  bottles  of  Madeira  and  parted  as  good 
friends  as  if  we  had  never  had  cause  to  be  otherwise. 


Tetter,  near  Edlnbnrgh,  Seotlud,  ITSa.    Dibd  dbu-  PrtDceton,  N.  J.,  IIH 
PBOM  HIS  PABODT  ON  RIVINaTOira  TETITION. 
[Worlu  of  th»  Rev.  JqJm  Withenpom.    1800.] 

— ,  printtffuid  book- 

THAT  a  great  part  of  the  British  forces  has  already  left  this  city,  and 
from  many  symptoms  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  remainder 
will  speedily  follow  them.  Where  they  are  gone  or  going,  is  perhaps 
known  to  themselves,  perhaps  not ;  certainly,  however,  it  is  unknown  to 
OB,  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  tiie  place,  and  other  friends  of  govonment 
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fflio  have  taken  refage  in  it,  and  who  are  therefore  filled  with  distreaa 
and  terror  on  the  unhapp;  occasion. 

That  as  soon  as  the  evacuation  is  completed,  it  is  more  than  probable^ 
the  citj  vill  be  takeQ  possessioa  of  by  the  forces  of  your  high  mighti- 
nesses, followed  by  vast  crowds  of  other  persons — ^WUgs  by  nature  and 
profeastoQ — friends  to  the  liberties  and  foes  to  the  enemies  of  America. 
Above  all,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  filled  with  shoals  of  Yankees,  that  is  to 
aay,  the  natives  and  inhabitants  (or  as  a  great  lady  in  this  metropolis 
generally  expresses  it,  the  wretches)  of  New  England. 

That  from  several  circumstancea,  there  is  reason  to  fwr  that  the  be- 
liarior  of  the  wretches  aforesaid  may  not  be  alh^ether  gentle  to  such  of 
the  friends  of  government  as  shall  stay  behind.  What  the  governing 
powers  of  the  state  of  New  York  may  do  also,  it  is  impossible  to  foretell 
Nay,  who  knows  but  we  may  soon  see  in  propria  pffnona,  as  we  have 
often  heard  of  ffortentiiis,  the  governor  of  New  Jersey,  a  gentleman  re- 
markable for  severely  handling  those  whom  he  calls  traitors,  and  indeed 
who  has  exalted  some  of  them  {quaTuruam  animva  meminisse  horrel  luc- 
Uique  re/u(rii)  to  a  high,  though  dependent  station,  and  brought  America 
untkr  their  feet,  in  a  sense  veiy  different  from  what  liord  North  meant 
when  he  first  used  that  celebrated  expression. 

That  your  petitioner  in  particular,  is  at  the  greatest  loss  what  to  re- 
solve upon,  or  how  to  shape  his  course.  He  has  no  desire  at  all,  either 
to  be  roasted  in  Florida,  or  frozen  to  death  in  Canada  or  Nova  Scotia. 
Being  agreat  lover  of  fresh  cod,  he  has  had  thoughts  of  trjdng  a  settlement 
in  Newfoundland,  but  recollecting  that  the  New  Englaod  men  have 
almost  all  the  same  appetite,  he  was  obliged  to  relinq^uish  that  project 
entirely.  If  he  should  go  to  Great  Britain,  dangers  no  less  formidable 
present  themselves.  Having  been  a  bankrupt  in  London,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  he  might  be  accommodated  with  a  lodging  in  Newgate,  and 
that  the  ordinary  there  might  oblige  him  to  say  his  prayers,  a  practice 
from  which  he  hath  had  an  insuperable  aversion  all  his  life  long. 

In  this  dreadfnl  dilemma,  he  hath  at  last  determined  to  apply  to  your 
high  mightinesses,  and  by  this  memorial  to  lay  himadf  at  your  feet, 
which,  he  assures  you,  is  the  true  modish  phrase  for  respectful  submia- 
non,  according  to  the  present  etiquette  of  the  court        .... 

There  cannot  possibly  be  any  danger  to  the  United  States,  in  suffering 
me  to  Ine.  I  know  many  of  yoa  think  and  say,  that  a  tory  heart 
acquires  each  a  d^ree  of  sourness  and  malevolence,  in  addition  to  its 
native  stock,  and  such  a  habit  of  treachery  by  breaking  through  the 
most  endearing  ties  of  nature,  that  do  good  can  be  expected  from  it,  nor 
any  dependence  placed  upon  it,  let  pretences  or  appearances  be  what  they 
wilL  I  remember  also,  about  seven  years  ago,  a  certain  person  hearing, 
accidentally,  one  or  two  paragraphs  read  from  the  writiogs  of  an  eminent 
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controTersial  diTine  in  this  country,  Bfud,  That  fellow  must  be  a  tam- 
ooat ;  it  is  impossible  that  be  could  have  been  educated  in  the  profession 
vbich  be  now  defends.  What  is  your  reason  for  that  opinion,  said 
another  gentl^nan  who  was  present?  Because,  says  be,  be  discovers  a 
rancor  of  spirit  and  rottenness  of  heart  unattainable  by  any  other  class 
of  men.  But  I  contend  that  these  remarks  relate  only  to  the  natives  of 
this  country,  who  like  parricides  took  up  arms  for  her  destruction ;  and 
to  apostates  in  religion,  neither  of  which,  I  am  certain,  can  be  applied  to 
ma  I  was  bom,  as  is  well  known,  in  old  England ;  and  as  for  the  accn- 
sation  of  apostasy,  I  set  it  at  defiance,  unless  a  man  can  be  said  to  fall  oS 
from  what  he  was  never  on,  or  to  depart  from  a  place  which  be  never 


I  beg  leave  to  suggest,  that  upon  being  received  into  favor,  I  think  it 
would  be  in  my  power  to  serve  the  United  States  in  several  important 
respects.  I  believe  many  of  your  officers  want  politeness.  They  ar^ 
like  old  Cincinnatus,  taken  from  the  plough ;  and  therefore  must  still  have 
a  little  Toughaess  in  their  manners  and  deportment  Now,  I  myself  am 
the  pink  of  courtesy,  a  genteel,  portly,  well-looking  fellow  as  you  will 
see  ia  a  summer's  day.  I  understand  and  possess  the  bimisiance,  the 
manner,  the  grace,  so  largely  insisted  on  by  Lord  Chesterfield ;  and  may 
without  vanity  say,  I  could  teach  it  better  than  his  lordship,  who  in  that 
article  has  remarkably  failed.  I  hear  with  pleasure,  that  your  people 
are  pretty  good  scholars,  and  have  made  particularly  very  happy  ad- 
vances in  the  art  of  swearing,  so  essentially  necessary  to  a  gentleman. 
Yet  I  dare  say  they  will  themselvee  confess,  that  they  are  still  in  this 
respect  far  inferior  to  the  English  army.  There  is,  by  all  account,  a 
coarseness  and  sameness  in  their  expression ;  whereas  there  is  vanety, 
sprigbtliness  and  figure  in  the  oaths  of  gentlemen  well  educated.  l>ean 
Swift  says  veiy  justly,  "  a  footman  may  swear,  but  he  cannot  swear  like 
a  lord."  Now  we  have  many  lords  in  the  English  array,  all  of  whom, 
when  here,  were  pleased  to  honor  me  with  their  friendship  and  intimacy; 
so  that  I  hope  my  qualifications  can  hardly  be  disputed.  I  have  im- 
ported many  of  the  most  necessary  articles  for  appearance  in  genteel  lifa 
I  can  give  them  Lavomitti's  soap-balls  to  wash  their  brown  hands  clean, 
perfumed  gloves,  paint,  powder,  and  pomatum.  I  can  also  furnish  the 
New  Er^land  men  with  rings,  seals,  swords,  canes,  snufE-boxes,  tweezer- 
oases,  and  many  other  such  notions,  to  carry  home  to  their  wives  and 
mistresses,  who  will  be  nation-giad  to  see  them.        .... 

Finally,  I  hope  I  may  be  of  service  to  the  United  States,  as  a  writer, 
publisher,  collector,  and  maker  of  news.  I  mention  this  with  some  diffi- 
dence; because  perhaps  you  will  think  I  hare  foreclosed  myself  from 
such  a  claim,  by  confessing  (aa  above)  that  my  credit  as  a  news-writer  is 
broken  by  over-stretching;     But  it  is  common  enough  for  a  man  in  busi- 
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Desa,  wben  hia  credit  is  wholly  gone  in  one  place,  by  shifting  his  ground, 
and  taking  a  new  departure,  to  flouriBh  away,  and  make  as  great  or 
greater  figure  than  before.  How  long  that  Bplendor  will  last  is  another 
matter,  and  belongs  to  an  after  consideration.  I  might  therefore,  though 
my  credit  ia  gone  in  New  York,  set  up  again  in  the  place  which  is 
honored  with  your  residence.  Besides,  I  might  write  those  things  only 
or  chiefly,  which  you  wish  to  be  disbelieved,  and  thus  render  you  the  most 
essential  8er\-ice.  This  would  be  aiming  and  arriving  at  the  same  point 
by  maaxuvring  rttrograde.  Once  more,  as  I  have  been  the  ostensible 
printer  of  other  people's  lies  in  New  York,  what  is  to  hinder  me  from 
keeping  inoog.  and  inventing  or  polishing  lies  to  be  issued  from  the  press 
of  another  printer  in  Philadelphia?  In  one  or  more  or  all  of  these  ways, 
I  hope  to  merit  you  approbation.  It  would  be  endless  to  mention  all 
my  devices ;  and  therefore  I  will  only  say  further,  that  I  can  take  a 
truth,  and  so  pnfE  and  sweJl  and  adorn  it,  still  keeping  the  proportion  of 
its  parts,  but  enlarging  their  dimensiona,  that  yoa  could  hi^dly  discover 
where  the  falsehood  lay,  in  case  of  a  strict  investigation. 


THE  MEANING  OP  THE  REVOLUTION. 
["Ontht  Conlrooer»ii  about  Indeptndenee."    From^SaiM.'] 

EVJliRY  one  knows  that  when  the  claims  of  the  British  Parliament 
were  openly  made,  and  violently  enforced,  the  moat  precise  and  de- 
termined reaolutioDa  were  entered  into,  and  published  by  every  colony, 
every  county,  and  almost  ev^  township  or  smaller  district,  that  they 
would  not  snbmit  to  them.  Tbia  was  clearly  expressed  in  the  greatest 
part  of  them,  and  ought  to  be  understood  as  the  implied  sense  of  them 
all,  not  only  that  they  would  not  soon  or  easily,  but  that  they  would 
never  on  any  event,  submit  to  them.  For  my  own  part,  I  confess,  I 
would  never  have  signed  these  resolves  at  first,  nor  taken  up  arms  in 
consequence  of  them  afterward,  if  I  had  not  been  fully  convinced,  as  I 
am  stUl,  that  acquiescence  in  this  usurped  power  would  be  followed  Ly 
the  total  and  absolute  ruin  of  the  colonies.  They  would  have  been  no 
better  than  tributary  states  to  a  kingdom  at  a  great  distance  from  them. 
They  would  have  been  therefore,  as  has  been  the  case  with  all  states  in  a 
similar  situation  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  the  servants  of  servants 
from  generation  to  generation.  For  thia  reason  I  declare  it  to  have  been 
my  meaning,  and  I  know  it  was  the  meaning  of  thousands  more,  that 
though  we  earnestly  wished  for  reconcihation  with  safety  to  our  liba^ea, 
yet  we  did  delibenitely  prefer,  not  only  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  not 
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odIj  the  danger  of  anarchy,  and  the  oncertaintj  of  a  new  Bettlement,  hat 
eren  exterminatioD  itself,  to  alavery  riveted  on  as  and  our  posterity. 

The  most  peaceable  means  were  first  used ;  bat  no  relaxation  could  be 
obtained :  one  arbitraiy  and  oppressive  act  followed  after  another;  they 
destroyed  the  property  of  a  whole  capital — subverted  to  its  very  founda- 
tion the  constitution  and  govenuneat  of  a  whole  oolony,  and  granted  the 
soldiers  a  liberty  of  murdering  in  all  the  colonies.  I  express  it  thus,  be- 
cause they  were  not  to  be  called  to  account  for  it  where  it  was  committed, 
which  everybody  must  allow  was  a  temporary,  and  undoubtedly  in 
ninety-nine  cases  of  an  hundred  must  have  issued  in  a  total  impiuiity. 
Thwe  ia  one  circumstance,  however,  in  my  opinion,  much  more  curious 
than  all  the  rest  The  reader  will  say.  What  can  this  be?  It  is  the 
following,  which  I  beg  may  be  particularly  attended  to : — ^While  all  this 
was  a  doing,  the  King  in  his  speeches,  the  Parliament  in  their  acts,  and  the 
people  of  Qreat  Britain  in  their  addresses,  never  failed  to  extol  th^  own 
lenity.  I  do  not  infer  from  this,  that  the  King,  Parliament  and  people 
of  Great  Britain  are  all  barbarians  and  savages — ^the  inference  is  unnece»- 
sary  and  unjust ;  but  I  infer  the  misery  of  the  people  of  America,  if  they 
mnst  submit  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  to  the  decisions  of  a  body  of  the 
sons  of  Adam,  so  distant  from  them,  and  who  have  an  interest  in  op- 
pressing them.  It  has  been  my  opinion  from  the  banning,  that  we  did 
not  carry  our  reasoning  fully  home,  when  we  complained  of  an  arbitrary 
prince,  or  of  the  insolence,  cruelty  and  obstinacy  of  Lord  North,  Lord 
Bute,  or  Lord  Mansfield.  What  we  have  to  fear,  and  what  we  have  now 
to  grapple  with,  is  the  ignorance,  prejudice,  partiality  and  injustice  of 
human  nature.  Neither  King  nor  ministry,  could  have  done,  nor  durst 
have  attempted  what  we  have  seen,  if  they  had  not  had  the  nation  on 
their  sida  The  frien<)s  of  America  in  Et^land  are  few  in  number,  and 
contemptible  in  influence ;  nor  must  I  omit,  that  even  of  these  few,  not 
one,  till  very  lately,  ever  reasoned  the  American  canse  upon  its  proper 
principles,  or  viewed  it  in  its  proper  light 

Petitions  on  petitions  haye  been  presented  to  King  and  Parliament, 
and  an  address  sent  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  which  have  been  not 
merely  fruitless,  but  treat«l  with  the  highest  d^ree  of  disdain.  Tlie 
conduct  of  the  British  ministry  during  the  whole  of  this  contest,  as  has 
been  often  observed,  has  been  such,  as  to  irritate  the  whole  people  of  this 
continent  to  the  highest  degree,  and  unite  them  together  by  the  firm  bond 
of  necessity  and  common  interest  In  this  respect  they  have  served  us  in 
tbe  most  essential  maimer.  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  that  bad  the  wisest 
heads  in  America  met  tc^ether  to  contrive  what  measures  the  ministry 
should  follow  to  strengthen  the  American  opposition  and  defeat  their  own 
designs,  they  could  not  have  fallen  upon  a  plan  so  effectual,  as  that  which 
has  been  steadily  pursued.  One  instance  I  cannot  help  mentioning,  because 
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it  was  boih  of  more  importance,  and  less  to  be  expected  than  an;  other. 
When  a  majoritj  of  the  New  York  Asaanbl;,  to  their  eternal  infamy, 
attempted  to  break  the  union  of  the  csoloniea,  by  refusing  to  approve  the 
proceedings  of  the  Congress,  and  applying  to  Parliament  by  separate 
petition — because  they  presumed  k>  make  mention  of  the  principal 
grievance  of  taxation,  it  was  treated  with  ineffable  contempt  I  deeire  it 
may  be  obeerved,  that  all  those  who  are  called  the  friends  of  America  in 
Parliament,  pleaded  strongly  for  receiving  the  New  York  petition ;  which 
pliunly  showed,  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  understood  the  state  of 
affairs  in  America.  Had  the  ministry  been  prudent,  or  the  opposition 
Buceessful,  we  had  been  mined;  but  with  what  transport  did  every 
friend  to  American  liberty  hear,  that  these  traitors  to  the  common  canae 
had  met  with  the  i«ception  which  they  deserved. 


SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  HATRIHONT, 
["  Ztttan  on  Marriagt."    From  tht  &im»Jl 

r'  is  not  by  far  of  SO  much  consequence,  what  are  the  talents,  temper, 
torn  of  mind,  character,  or  circumstances  of  both  or  either  of  the 
parties,  as  that  there  be  a  certain  suitableness  or  coireflpondence  of  those 
of  the  one  to  those  of  the  other. 

Those  essay  writers,  who  have  taken  human  nature  and  life  as  their 
great  general  subject,  have  many  remarks  on  the  causes  of  infelicity  in 
the  marriage  union,  as  well  as  many  beautiful  and  striking  pictures  of 
what  woiild  be  just,  generous,  prudent,  and  dutiful  conduct,  or  their  con- 
traries, in  particular  circumstances.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  also  to 
point  out  what  ought  to  be  the  motives  of  choice  to  both  parties,  if  they 
expect  happiness.  Without  entering  into  a  full  detail  of  what  has  been  said 
upon  this  subject,  I  think  the  two  chief  competitors  for  preference  have 
generally  been — good  nature  and  good  sense.  The  advocates  for  the  first 
say,  that  as  the  happiness  of  married  people  must  arise  from  a  continual 
interchange  of  kind  offices,  and  from  a  number  of  small  circumstances, 
that  occur  every  hour,  a  gentle  and  easy  disposition — a  temper  that  is 
happy  in  itself — must  be  the  cause  of  happiness  to  another.  The  advo- 
cates for  good  sense  say,  that  the  sweetness  of  good  nature  is  only  for  the 
honey-moon ;  that  it  will  either  change  its  nature,  and  become  sour  by 
long-standing,  or  become  wholly  insipid ;  so  that  if  it  do  not  generate 
hatred,  it  will  at  least  incur  indifference  or  contempt;  whereas  good 
sense  is  a  sterling  quality,  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  and  preserve 
esteem — the  tine  foundation  of  rational  lova 
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If  I  may,  as  I  believe  most  people  do,  take  tte  prevailing  sentimenta 
within  the  compass  of  my  own  raiding  and  conversation,  for  the  general 
opinioD,  I  think  it  is  in  finvor  of  good  sense.  And  if  we  must  determine 
between  these  two,  and  decide  which  of  them  is  of  the  most  importance 
when  separated  from  the  other,  X  have  very  little  to  say  against  the  public 
jndgment  But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  it  is  only  imperfect  and 
general,  and  often  ill  understood  and  falsely  applied.  There  is  hardly  a 
more  noted  Baying  than  that  a  man  of  sense  will  never  use  a  woman  ill, 
which  is  true  or  false  according  to  the  meaning  that  is  put  upon  the 
phrase,  using  a  woman  ill.  If  it  be  meant,  that  he  will  not  so  probably 
beat  his  wile,  as  a  fool;  that  he  will  not  scold  or  curse  her,  or  treat  her 
with  ill  manners  before  company,  or  indeed  that  he  will  not  so  probably 
keep  a  continual  wrangling,  either  in  public  or  private,  I  admit  that  it  is 
true.  Good  sense  is  the  beat  security  against  indeconima  of  every  kind. 
But  if  it  be  meant,  that  a  man  will  not  make  his  wife  in  any  case  truly 
miserable,  I  utterly  deny  it  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  instances 
in  which  men  make  use  of  their  sense  itself,  their  judgment,  penetration, 
and  knowledge  of  human  life,  to  make  their  wives  more  exquisitely  im- 
happy.  What  shall  we  say  of  those,  who  can  sting  them  with  reflections 
so  artfully  guarded  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  them,  and  yet  almost 
as  impossible  with  propriety  to  complain  of  them  ? 

I  must  also  observe,  that  a  high  d^ree  of  delicacy  in  sentiment, 
although  this  ifi  the  prevailing  ingredient  when  men  attempt  to  pmnt 
refined  felicity  in  the  married  state,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  qualities 
that  can  be  mentioned.  It  is  like  certain  medicines  that  are  powerful  in 
their  operation,  but  at  the  same  time  require  the  utmost  caution  and 
prudence,  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  their  being  applied. — A  man  or 
woman  of  extreme  delicacy  is  a  delightful  companion  for  a  visit  or  a  day. 
But  there  are  many  characters  which  I  would  greatly  prefer  in  a  partner, 
or  a  child,  or  other  near  relation,  in  whose  permanent  happiness  I  felt 
myself  deeply  concerned.  I  hope  nobody  will  think  me  so  clownish  as 
to  exclude  sentiment  alt^^ether.  I  have  declared  my  opinion  upon  this 
subject,  and  also  my  desire  that  the  woman  should  be  the  more  refined  of 
the  twa  But  I  adbere  to  it,  that  carrying  this  matter  to  an  extreme  is 
of  the  most  dangerous  consequence  Your  high  sentimentaliste  form 
expectations  which  it  is  impossible  to  gratify.  The  gallantry  of  court- 
ship, and  the  Inensiance  of  general  conversation  in  the  heavfmonde,  seem 
to  promise  what  the  downright  reality  of  matrimony  cannot  afford. 

I  will  here  relate  a  case  that  fell  within  my  observation.  A  person  of 
noble  birth  had  been  some  years  married  to  a  merchant's  dan^^hter  of 
immense  fortune,  by  which  his  estate  had  been  saved  from  ruin.  Her 
education  had  been  as  good  as  money  could  make  it,  from  her  infancy: 
so  that  she  knew  every  mode  of  high  life  as  well  as  ha    They  were 
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upon  a  visit  to  a  {smilj  of  equal  rank,  intimately  connected  with  the 
author  of  this  letter.  The  maniier  of  the  man  was  distinguished  and 
exemplary.  His  behavior  to  his  lady  was  with  the  most  perfect  delicacy. 
He  apoke  to  her  as  often  as  to  any  other,  and  treated  her  not  only  with 
the  same  complacency,  but  with  the  same  decency  and  reserve,  that  he 
did  other  ladiee.  To  this  he  added  the  most  tender  soHcitude  about  her 
not  taking  cold,  about  her  place  in  the  chamber,  and  her  covering  when 
going  abroad,  etc,  eta  After  their  departure,  the  whole  family  they  had 
left,  excepting  one,  were  two  or  three  days  expatiating  on  the  beauty  of 
his  behavior.  One  lady  in  particular  said  at  last,  "  Oh  I  how  happy  a 
married  woman  have  I  seen."  The  single  dissenter,  who  was  an  elderly 
woman,  then  said,  "  Well ;  you  may  be  right ;  hut  I  am  of  a  different 
opinion,  I  do  not  like  so  perfect  and  finished  a  ceremonial  between  per- 
sons who  have  been  married  five  or  six  years  at  least  I  observed  that 
he  did  everything  that  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  likewise  that  she 
received  his  civilities  with  much  dignity  and  good  manners,  but  with 
great  gravity.  I  would  rather  have  seen  him  less  punctual  and  her  more 
cheerful.  If,  therefore,  that  lady  is  as  happy  in  her  heart  as  you  sup- 
pose, I  am  mistaken;  that  is  all  But  if  I  were  to  make  a  bet  upon  it,  I 
would  bet  as  much  upon  the  tradesman  and  his  wife,  according  to  the 
common  description,  walking  to  church,  the  one  three  or  four  yards  be- 
fore the  other,  and  never  looking  back."  What  did  time  discover?  That 
nobleman  and  his  lady  parted  within  two  years,  and  never  reunited. 

Let  me  now  establish  my  maxim,  that  it  is  not  the  fine  qualities  of 
both  or  either  party  that  will  insure  happiness,  but  that  the  one  be  suit- 
able to  the  other.  By  their  being  suitable,  is  not  to  be  understood  their 
being  both  of  the  same  turn ;  but  that  the  defects  of  the  one  be  supplied 
or  submitted  to  by  some  correspondent  quality  of  the  other.  I  think  I 
have  seen  many  instances,  in  which  gravity,  severity,  and  even  morose- 
ness  in  a  husband,  where  there  has  been  virtue  at  bottom,  has  been  so 
tempered  with  meekness,  gentleness  and  compliance  in  the  wife,  as  bos 
produced  real  and  lasting  comfort  to  both.  I  have  also  seen  some  in- 
stances, in  which  sourness,  and  want  of  female  softness  in  a  woman,  has 
been  so  happily  comp^isated  by  easiness  and  good  humor  in  a  husband, 
that  no  appearance  of  wrangling  or  hatred  was  to  be  seen  in  a  whole  life 
I  have  Been  multitudes  of  instances,  in  which  vulgarity,  and  even  liberal 
freedom,  not  far  from  brutality,  in  a  husband,  has  been  borne  with  perfect 
patience  and  serenity  by  a  wife,  who,  by  long  cnstom,  had  become,  as  it 
were,  insensible  of  the  impropriety,  and  yet  never  inattentive  to  her  own 
behavior. 
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^ettit  Haurenjif* 

Bour  In  duriMton,  S.  C,  ITM.    Dna>  there,  ITIBl 

A  PATBIOT  IN  THE  TOWBB. 

[£aurwu'«  NamHee  of  &u  Confintmmt  in  the  Tower  of  London.     Written  17S0-fi2.] 

ABOUT  11  o'clock  at  night  I  was  sent  under  a  Btrong  gaard,  op 
tliree  pair  of  stairs  in  Scotland  Yard,  into  a  very  small  cliamber. 
Two  king's  messengers  were  placed  for  the  whole  night  at  one  door,  and 
a  sabaltem's  guard  of  soldiers  at  the  other.  As  I  was,  and  had  been  for 
some  days,  so  ill  as  to  be  incapable  of  getting  into  or  out  of  a  carriage 
or  up  or  down  stairs,  without  help,  I  looked  upon  all  this  parade  to  be 
calculated  for  intimidation.  My  spirits  were  good,  and  I  smiled  inwardly. 
The  next  morning,  6th  October,  from  Scotland  Yard,  I  was  conducted 
again  under  guard  to  the  secretary's  office,  White  Hall,  where  were 
present  Lord  Hillsborough,  Lord  Stormont,  Lord  George  Germain,  Mr. 
Chamberlun,  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Knox,  Under-Secretary,  Mr. 
Justice  Addington,  and  others.  I  was  first  asked,  by  Lord  Stormont,  "  If 
my  name  was  Henry  liaurens."  "  Certainly,  my  Lord,  that  is  my  name." 
Capt  Keppel  was  asked,  "If  that  was  Mr.  Laurens?"  He  answered  in 
the  affirmative. 

His  Lordship  then  said :  "  Mr.  Laurens,  we  have  a  paper  here"  (holding 
the  paper  up),  "  purporting  to  be  a  commission  from  Congress  to  you,  to 
borrow  money  in  Europe  for  the  use  of  Congress.  It  is  signed  Samuel 
Huntingdon,  President,  and  attested  by  Charles  Thomson,  Secretary. 
We  have  already  proved  the  handwriting  of  Charles  Thomson."  I  re- 
plied :  "  My  Lords,  your  Lordships  are  in  possession  of  the  paper,  and 
will  make  such  use  of  it  as  your  Lordships  shall  judge  proper."  I  bad 
not  destroyed  this  paper,  as  it  would  serve  to  establish  the  rank  and  char- 
acter in  which  I  was  employed  by  the  United  States.  Another  question 
was  asked  me,  which  I  did  not  rightly  understand.  I  replied:  "My 
Ifords,  I  am  determined  to  answer  no  questions,  but  with  the  strictest 
truth ;  wherefore,  I  trust,  your  Lordships  will  ask  me  no  questions  which 
might  ensnare  me,  and  which  I  cannot  with  safety  and  propriety  answer." 
No  farther  questions  were  demanded.  I  was  told  by  Lord  Stormont,  I 
was  to  be  committed  to  the  Tower  of  London  on  "  suspicion  of  high 
treason."  I  asked,  "  If  I  had  not  a  right  to  a  copy  of  the  commitment  ?  " 
Lord  Stormont,  after  a  pause,  said:  "He  hesitated  on  the  word  right," 
and  the  copy  was  not  granted.  Mr.  Chamberlain  then  veiy  kindly  said 
to  me :  "  Mr.  Laurens,  you  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London,  not  to 
a  prison;  you  must  have  no  idea  of  a  prison."    I  bowed  thanks  to  the 
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gendemen,  and  thonglit  of  tbe  new  hotel,  which  had  Imcc  recommended 
by  my  frienda  in  Newfoundland.  A  commitment  was  made  out  by  Mr. 
Justice  Addington,  and  a  warrant  by  their  Lordships  to  the  Lieuteoant 
of  the  Tower,  to  receive  and  confine  me. 

From  White  Hall,  I  was  conducted  in  a  close  hackney  coach,  under 
the  chaige  of  Col  WilUamson,  a  polite,  genteel  officer,  and  two  of  the 
illestrlooking  fellows  I  had  ever  seen.  The  coach  waa  ordered  to  proceed 
by  the  most  private  ways  to  the  Tower.  It  had  been  rumored  that  a 
rescue  would  be  attempted.  At  the  Tower  the  Colonel  delivered  me  to 
Major  Oore,  the  residing  Governor,  who,  as  I  was  afterward  well  in- 
formed, had  previously  concerted  a  plan  for  mortifying  ma  He  ordered 
rooms  for  me  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  Tower  (the  parade). 
The  people  of  the  house,  particularly  the  mistress,  entreated  the  dov- 
emor  not  to  burthen  them  with  a  prisoner.  He  replied,  "It  is  neceasaiy. 
I  am  determined  to  expose  him."  This  was,  however,  a  lucky  deto-- 
mination  for  me.  The  people  were  respectful  and  kindly  attentive  to  me^ 
from  the  h^nuing  of  my  confinement  to  tbe  end ;  and  I  contrived,  after 
being  told  of  the  Qovemor's  humane  declaration,  so  to  garnish  my 
windows  by  honeysuckles,  and  a  grape-vine  running  under  them,  as  to 
conceal  myself  entirely  from  the  sight  of  starers,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
have  myself  a  full  view  of  them.  Governor  Gore  conducted  me  to  my 
apartments  at  a  warder's  house;  As  I  was  entering  the  house  I  heat^ 
some  of  tbe  people  say :  "  Poor  old  gentleman,  bowed  down  with  infirmi- 
ties. He  is  come  to  lay  his  bones  here."  My  refiection  was,  "I  shall 
not  leave  a  bone  with  you." 

I  was  very  sick,  but  my  spirits  were  good,  and  my  mind  foreboding 
good  from  the  event  of  being  a  prisoner  in  London.  Their  Lordships' 
orders  were,  "To  confine  me  a  close  prisoner;  to  be  locked  up  every 
night ;  to  he  in  the  custody  of  two  wardens,  who  were  not  to  suffer  me  to 
be  out  of  their  sight  <me  moment,  day  or  night;  to  allow  me  no  liberty  of 
speaking  to  any  person,  nor  to  permit  any  person  to  speak  to  me ;  to 
deprive  me  of  the  use  of  pen  and  ink ;  to  suffer  no  letter  to  be  brought 
to  me,  nor  any  to  go  from  me,"  etc.  As  an  apology,  I  presume  for  their 
first  rigor,  the  wardens  gave  me  their  orders  to  peruse.       .... 

And  now  I  found  myself  a  close  prisoner,  indeed ;  shut  up  in  two  small 
rooms,  which  together  made  about  twenty  feet  square ;  a  warder  my 
constant  companion;  and  a  fixed  bayonet  under  my  window ;  not  a  friend 
to  converse  with,  and  no  prospect  of  a  correapondenca 

Next  morning,  7th  October,  Gov.  Gore  came  into  my  room,  wiA 
a  workman,  and  fixed  iron  bars  to  my  windows ;  altogether  unnecessary. 
The  various  guards  were  enough  to  secure  my  person.  It  was  done,  as 
I  was  informed,  either  to  shake  my  mind  or  to  mortify  me.  It  had  neither 
effect     I  only  thought  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  consolation,    I  asked  Mr. 
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Gore,  "  What  provision  was  to  be  made  for  iny  support  ?  "  He  replied, 
"  He  liad  no  directiona''  I  said,  "  I  can  very  well  provide  for  myself, 
but  I  most  be  allowed  meana  for  obtaining  money."   He  gave  no  answer. 

In  a  word,  I  discovered  I  was  to  pay  rent  for  my  little  rooms,  find  my 
own  meat  and  drink,  bedding,  coala,  candles,  etc.  This  drew  from  me 
an  observation  to  the  gentleman  jailer  (the  officer  who  locks  up  a  prisoner 
every  night),  who  would  immediately  report  it  to  the  Governor:  "  When- 
ever I  caught  a  bird  in  America  I  found  a  cage  and  victuals  for  it." 

What  surprised  me  most  was,  although  the  Secretaries  of  State  had 
seen  the  ill  state  of  my  health  and  must  also  have  heard  of  my  continuing 
ill  by  reports,  daily  made  to  them,  they  never  ordered,  or  caused  to  be 
provided  for  me,  any  medical  assistanca  The  people  around  me  thought, 
for  a  considerable  time,  my  life  in  imminent  danger.  I  was  of  a  different 
opinion.  When  the  Governor  had  retired  from  hie  iron  bars,  neither  my 
servant  nor  baggage  being  yet  arrived,  I  asked  the  warder,  "If  he  could 
lend  me  a  book  for  amusement"  He  gravely  asked :  "  Will  your  honor 
be  pleased  to  have  ' Drelincourt  npon  death ? '"  I  quickly  turned  to  his 
wife,  who  was  passing  from  making  up  my  bed :  "  Pray,  Madam,  can  you 
recommend  an  honest  goldsmith,  who  will  put  a  new  head  to  my  cane ; 
you  see  this  old  head  is  much  worn?"  "Yes,  sir,  I  can,"  The  people 
understood  me,  and  nothing  more  was  said  of  "Drelincourt" 

The  8th,  Governor  Gore,  hypocritically  kind,  came  and  told  me  I  had 
leave  to  walk  about  the  Tower  (he  had  received  the  order  from  General 
Vernon) ;  but  advised,  I  would  only  walk  the  parade  before  the  door ;  "if 
you  go  farther,"  said  he,  "there  will  be  such  a  rabble  sfter  you."  I 
treated  his  kindness  with  contempt,  and  refused  to  walk.  The  parade 
is  the  very  place  where  he  had  predetermined  to  expose  ma  The  order 
of  General  Vernon,  received  by  him  from  the  Secretaries  of  State,  was, 
"  that  I  should  be  permitted  to  walk  the  Tower  grounds,"  Mr.  Gore 
attempted  to  supersede  both.  The  Governor  grew  uneasy,  and  asked  the 
wardens  why  I  had  not  walked?  They  answered  that  I  was  lame  with 
the  gout  Sunday,  12th  November,  hobbled  out;  a  warder  with  a  sword 
in  his  hand,  at  my  back;  the  warder  informed  me  Governor  Gore  hod 
ordered  that  I  should  walk  only  on  the  parade ;  I  returned  immediately 
to  my  little  prisoa  The  16th,  the  Governor,  more  uneasy,  jealons  and 
fearful  of  General  Vernon,  sent  me  notice  I  might  walk  the  Isroad  pave- 
ment (115  yan^)  before  the  great  armory,  and  within  the  armory,  all 
arbitrary  on  his  part ;  but  the  walk  within  the  building  was  very  agree- 
able, it  would  afford  sufficient  exercise,  and  viewing  the  quantity  and 
variety  of  military  stores,  etc,  etc.,  was  amusing,  I  visited  the  place 
almost  every  day,  till  the  third  December,  when  going  there.  Lord  Geoi^ 
Gordon,  [who]  was  also  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  unluckily  met,  and  asked 
me  to  ■vaSc  with  him.    I  declined  it,  and  returned  instantly  to  my  apart- 
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ment  The  Govemor,  being  informed  of  this  by  one  o£  bis  spies,  althoagb 
tbe  varder  explained  and  proved  to  bim  I  was  in  no  respect  a  trans- 
gressor, caogbt  bold  of  tbe  occasion,  and  locked  me  up.  I  remainea  tboa 
closely  confined  by  bis  arbitrary  will,  forty-seven  days;  if  any,  the 
fault  was  in  Lord  George,  but  the  brutal  Govemor  dared  not  lock  bim 
"up.        ...        . 

Sunday,  18th,  General  Temon,  having  been  fully  informed  by  a  friend 
in  the  Tower  of  the  Governor's  arbitrary  locking  me  up  from  the  third 
December,  called  and  very  kindly  enquired,  if  I  took  my  walks  abroad 
as  osuaL  I  replied  in  the  n^ative,  and  candidly  explained  what  bad 
passed  between  tbe  Govemor  and  myseli  He  was  exceedingly  displeased 
and  said  aloud — ^the  people  below  stairs  beard  bim — "I'll  take  care  to 
give  orders  that  you  may  walk  when  you  please  and  where  you  please  1 " 
He  gave  orders,  not  to  tbe  Governor,  but  to  Mr.  Kinghom,  an  inferior 
officer.  The  22d  February,  walked  abroad,  first  time  since  third  December. 
Tbe  Govemor  very  angry,  and  much  mortified,  I  must  expect  the  effect 
of  his  ill  nature  in  some  other  way ;  but  I  despise  him.  Monday,  26th 
February,  Mr.  Oswald  having  solicited  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  my 
enlargement  upon  parole,  and  ofEered  to  pledge  "  his  whole  fortune  as 
surety  for  my  good  conduct,"  sent  me  tbe  following  message,  in  addition 
to  tbe  above  by  Mr.  Kinghom,  tbe  gentleman  jailer :  "  Their  Lordships  say, 
if  you  will  point  out  anything  for  tbe  benefit  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  present 
dispute  with  the  Colonies,  you  shall  be  enlai^ed."  The  first  part  of  the 
message  overwhelmed  me  with  feelings  of  gratitude,  the  latter  filled  me 
with  indignation.  I  snatched  up  my  pencil,  and  upon  a  sudden  impulse 
wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Oswald  as  follovra,  and  sent  it  by  tbe  same  Mr.  King- 
hom: 

"  I  percfflve,  my  dear  friend,  from  the  message  you  have  sect  me  by 
Mr.  Kinghom,  that  if  I  were  a  rascal,  I  might  presently  get  out  of  the 
Tower — I  am  not  You  have  pledged  your  word  and  fortune  for  my 
integrity.  I  will  never  dishonor  you,  nor  mysell  Yes,  I  could  point 
out,  but  13  this  the  place  ?  If  I  had  nothing  in  view  but  my  own  interest 
or  convenience,  promises  and  pointings  out  would  be  very  prompt ;  but 
this  is  not  a  proper  place.  I  could  point  out  a  doctrine,  known  to  every 
old  woman  in  the  kingdom,  '  A  spoonful  of  honey  will  catch  more  flies, 
than  a  ton  of  vinegar.'  What  I  formerly  predicted  to  you,  came  to  pass. 
I  can  foresee,  now,  what  will  come  to  pass,  happen  lo  me  what  may.  I  fear 
no  '  possible  consequences.'  I  must  have  patience  and  submit  to  tbe  will 
of  Gbd,  I  do  not  change  with  the  timea.  My  conduct  has  been  consistent, 
and  shall  be  sa"        .... 

Tbe  7th  March,  Mr.  Oswald  visited,  and  wftfl  left  alone  with  me.  It 
immediately  occurred  be  had  some  extraordinary  subject  from  White 
HaU  for  conversation,  and  so  it  appeared.    Mr.  Oswald  began  by  sayin^^ 
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"1  converse  with  you  this  morning  not  particolarlj  as  yoor  friend,  bat 
S8  a  friend  to  Crreat  Britain."  I  thanked  him  for  hia  candor;  he  pro- 
ceeded :  "  I  have  certain  propositions  to  make  for  obtaining  your  liberty, 
which  I  advise  yon  should  take  time  to  consider.  I  showed  the  note  you 
lately  sent  me  to  Lord  Germain,  who  was  at  first  very  angry.  He  ex- 
claimed, '  Rascals !  rascals  1 — we  want  no  rascals  I  Honey  I  honey  I !  vin- 
^ar!  They  have  had  too  much  honey,  and  too  little  vinegar  I  They 
shall  have  leas  honey  and  more  vinegar  for  the  future  1 ' "  I  said  to  Mr. 
Oswald,  I  should  be  glad  to  taste  a  little  of  his  lordship's  vinegar;  his 
lordship's  honey  had  been  very  unpleasant;  but  Mr.  Oswald  said,  "That 
note  was  written  without  a  moment's  deliberation,  intended  only  for 
myself,  and  not  for  the  eye  of  a  minister."  Mr.  Oswald  smiled,  and 
said,  "It  has  done  you  no  harm."  I  then  replied,  "I  am  as  ready  to 
give  an  answer  to  any  proposition  which  you  have  to  make  to  me  at  this 
moment  as  I  shall  be  in  any  given  time.  An  honest  man  requires  no 
time  to  give  an  answer  where  his  honor  is  concerned.  If  the  Secretaries 
of  State  will  enlarge  me  upon  parole,  as  it  seems  they  can  enlarge  me  if 
they  please,  I  will  strictly  conform  to  my  engagement  to  do  nothing, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  hurt  of  this  kingdom.  I  will  return  to 
America,  or  remain  in  any  part  of  England  which  may  be  assigned,  and 
reader  myself,  when  demanded."  Mr.  Oswald  answered,  "No,  you  must 
stay  in  London,  among  your  friends.  The  ministers  will  often  have 
occasion  to  send  for,  and  consult  you ;  but  observe,  I  say  all  this  as  from 
myself,  act  by  particular  direction  or  authority ;  but  I  know  it  will  be  sa 
You  can  write  two  or  three  lines  to  the  ministers,  and  barely  say,  you 
are  sorry  for  what  is  past  A  pardon  will  be  granted.  Eveiy  man  has 
been  wrong,  at  some  time  or  other  of  his  life,  and  should  not  be  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  it"  I  now  understood  Mr.  Oswald,  and  could  easily 
perceive  my  worthy  friend  was  more  than  half  ashamed  of  his  mission. 
"Without  hesitation,  I  replied,  "Sir,  I  will  never  aubscribe  to  my  own 
infamy,  and  to  the  dishonor  of  my  childrea"  Mr.  Oswald  then  talked 
of  long  and  painful  confinement,  which  I  should  suffer,  and  repeated 
"possible  consequences."  "Permit  me  to  repeat.  Sir,"  said  I,  "I  am 
a&nid  of  no  consequences  but  such  as  would  flow  from  dishonorable 
acta."  Mr.  Oswald  desired,  "I  would  take  time,  weigh  the  matter 
properly  in  my  mind,  and  let  him  hear  from  me."  I  concluded  by  assur- 
ing him,  "he  never  would  hear  from  me  in  terms  of  compliance;  if  I 
could  be  so  base,  I  was  sure  I  shoold  incur  his  contempt"  Mr.  Oswald 
took  leave  with  such  expressions  of  r^ard  and  such  a  squeeze  of  the 
hand,  as  induced  me  to  believe  he  was  not  displeased  with  my  determi- 
nation. In  the  course  of  this  conversation,  I  asked,  "Why  ministers  were 
so  desirous  of  having  me  about  their  persona,"  Mr.  Oswald  said,  "They 
thought  I  had  great  influence  in  America."    I  answered,  "I  once  had 
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Bome  influence  in  raj  own  country ;  but  it  wonld  be  in  me  the  liighest 
degree  of  arrogance  to  pretend  to  have  a  general  influence  io  AmericiL 
I  know  but  one  man,  of  whom  this  can  be  eaid ;  I  mean  General 
Washington,  I  will  suppose,  for  a  moment,  the  General  should  come 
over  to  jour  ministerB.  What  would  be  the  effect?  He  would  instantlj 
lose  all  his  influence,  and  be  called  a  rascal"  Mr.  Duch^  dreamed  that 
he  had  an  influ&nce  even  over  the  General  What  was  the  conse- 
quence of  his  apostasy?  Was  the  course  of  American  proceedings 
interrupted?  By  no  means.  He  was  execrated,  and  the  Americans  went 
forward.         .... 

September  23d. — For  some  time  past  I  have  been  frequently  and  strongly 
t^npted  to  make  my  escape  from  the  Tower,  assured,  "  It  was  the  advice 
and  desire  of  all  my  friends,  the  thing  might  be  easily  effected,  the  face  of 
American  affairs  was  extremely  gloomy.  That  I  might  have  18  hours 
start  before  I  was  missed ;  time  enough  to  reach  Mai^ate  and  Ostend ; 
that  it  was  believed  there  would  be  no  pursuit,"  eta,  etc.  I  had  always 
said :  "  I  hate  the  name  of  a  runaway."  At  length  I  put  a  stop  to  farther 
applications  by  saying,  "  I  will  not  attempt  an  escape^  The  gales  were 
opened  for  me  to  enter ;  they  shall  be  opened  for  me  to  go  out  of  the 
Tower.  God  Almighty  sent  me  here  for  some  purpose.  I  am  deter- 
mined to  see  the  end  of  it"  Where  the  project  of  an  escape  originated  is 
uncertain ;  but  I  am  fully  convinced  it  was  not  the  scheme  of  the  person 
who  spoke  to  me  upon  the  subject  The  ruin  of  that  person  and  family 
would  have  been  the  consequence  of  my  escape,  unless  there  had  bem 
some  previous  assurance  of  indemnification. 


BOBR  In  Wert  Buntlable,  Mau. ,  1T25.    DrsD  st  Andover,  Hut.,  17SB. 

LETTER  TO  A  NOBLE  LOBD. 

[ConaitUraiiona  on  behalf  of  OtB  Colonist*.    1769.] 

My  Lord, 

I  HATE  read  the  opusculum  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  J a,  called  "Ob- 
jectiouB  to  the  Taxation  of  the  Colonies  by  the  Legislature  of  Great 
Britain  briefly  considered."  In  obedience  to  your  Lordship's  commands, 
I  have  thrown  a  few  thoughts  on  paper;  all,  indeed,  that  I  have  patience 
on  this  melancholy  occasion  to  collect  The  gentleman  thinks  it  "  absurd 
and  insolent "  to  question  the  expediency  and  utility  of  a  pubhc  measora 
VOL.  m.— 8 
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He  seems  to  be  an  utter  enemy  to  the  freedom  of  inquiry  after  tratli, 
justice,  and  equity.  He  is  not  only  a  zealous  advocate  for  pusillanimous 
and  passive  obedience,  but  for  the  most  implicit  faitli  in  tiie  dictatorial 
mandates  of  power,        .... 

No  good  reason  can,  however,  be  given  in  any  country  why  every  man 
of  a  sound  mind  should  not  have  his  vote  in  the  election  of  a  represent- 
ative    If  a  man  has  but  little  property  to  protect  and  defend,  yet  his  life 

and  liberty  are  things  of  some  importance.     Mr,  J s  argues  only  from 

the  vile  abuses  of  power,  to  the  continuance  and  increase  of  such  abuses. 
This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  the  common  logic  of  modem  politicians 
and  vote-sellers.  To  what  purpose  ig  it  to  ring  everlasting  changea  to 
the  colonists  on  the  cases  of  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Sheffield, 
which  return  no  members  ?  If  those,  now  so  considerable,  places  are  not 
represented,  they  ought  to  be.  Besides,  the  counties  in  which  those  re- 
spectable abodes  of  tinkers,  tinmen,  and  pedlera  lie,  return  members;  so 
do  all  the  neighboring  cities  and  boroughs.  In  the  choice  of  the  former, 
if  they  have  no  vote,  they  must  naturally  and  necessarily  have  a  great 
influence;  I  believe  every  gentleman  of  a  landed  estate  near  s  flourish- 
ing manufactory  will  be  careful  enough  of  its  interests.  Though  the 
great  India  company,  as  such,  returns  no  members,  yet  many  of  the 
company  are  returned,  and  their  interests  have  been  ever  very  carefully 
attended  to.        ...        . 

Should  the  British  empire  one  day  be  extended  round  the  whole  world, 
would  it  be  reasonable  that  all  mankind  should  have  their  concerns  man- 
aged by  the  electors  of  Old  Sarum  and  the  "occupants  of  the  Cornish 
bams  and  alehouses"  we  sometime  read  of?  We,  who  are  in  the  colonies, 
are  by  common  law,  and  by  act  of  parliament,  declared  entitled  to  all  the 
privil^es  of  the  subjects  within  the  realm.  Yet  we  are  heavily  taxed, 
without  being,  in  fact,  represented.  In  all  trials  here  relating  to  the 
revenue,  the  admiralty  courts  have  jurisdiction  given  them,  and  the  sub- 
ject may,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  informer,  be  deprived  of  a  trial  by  his 
peers.  To  do  as  one  would  be  done  by  is  a  divine  rula  Remember, 
Britons,  when  you  shall  be  taxed  without  your  consent,  and  tried  without 
a  jury,  and  have  an  army  quartered  in  private  families,  you  will  have 
little  to  hope  or  to  fear !  But  I  must  not  lose  sight  of  any  man  who 
sagaciously  aska  "  if  the  colonists  are  Englishmen  when  they  solicit  pro- 
tection, but  not  Englishmen  when  taxes  are  required  to  enable  this 
country  to  protect  them  ?  "  I  ask,  in  my  turn :  When  did  the  colonies 
solicit  protection  ?  They  have  had  no  occasion  to  solicit  for  protection 
since  the  happy  accession  of  our  gracious  sovereign's  illustrious  family 
to  the  British  diadem.  His  majesty,  the  father  of  all  his  people,  protects 
all  his  loyal  subjects,  of  every  complexion  and  language,  without  any 
particular  solicitation.     But  before  the  ever-memorable  lievolution,  the 
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northern  colonists  vere  so  far  from  receiring  protection  from  Britain 
that  everything  was  done,  from  the  throne  to  the  footstool,  to  cramp, 
hetray,  and  ruin  them ;  yet  against  the  combined  power  of  France,  In- 
dian savages,  and  the  cormpt  administration  of  those  times,  they  carried 
on  their  settlements,  and  under  a  mild  government,  for  these  eighty  years 
past,  have  made  them  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  world.      .... 

But  Mr.  J swill  scribble  about  "owr  American  cohmiea."    Whose 

colonies  can  the  creature  mean?  The  ministers'  colonies?  No,  surely. 
Whose  then ;  his  own  ?  I  never  heard  he  had  any  colonies.  Nee  ghdio, 
nee  arcu,  nee  astu  vicerunt  He  must  mean  his  majesty's  American  colo- 
nies. His  maiesty's  colonies  they  are,  and  I  hope  and  trust  ever  will  be, 
and  that  the  true  native  inhabitants,  as  thev  ever  have  been,  will  continue 
to  be  his  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects.  Every  garretteer, 
from  the  environs  of  Grub  street  to  the  purlieus  of  St  James's,  has  lately 
talked  of  Aw  and  my  and  our  colonies,  and  of  the  rascally  colonists,  and 
of  yoking  and  curiing  the  cattle,  as  they  are  by  some  politely  called,  at "  this 
present  now  and  very  nascent  crisia"  I  cannot  see  why  the  American 
peasants  may  not  witii  as  much  propriety  speak  of  their  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  of  their  Isles  of  Britain,  Ireland,  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
Sark,  and  the  Orcades,  and  of  the  "  rivulets  and  runlets  liiereof,"  and 
consider  them  all  but  as  appendages  to  their  sheep-cots  and  goose-pena. 
But  land  is  land,  and  men  should  be  men.  The  property  of  the  farmer, 
God  hath  given  to  the  possessor.  These  are  either  sui  juris,  or  slaves 
and  vassals ;  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  medium. 

The  national  debt  is  confessed  on  all  hands  to  be  a  terrible  evil,  and 
may,  in  time,  ruin  the  state.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
colonists  never  occasioned  its  increase,  nor  ever  reaped  any  of  the  sweet 
fruits  of  involving  the  finest  kingdom  in  the  world  in  the  sad  calamity 
of  an  enormous,  overgrown  mortgage,  to  state  and  stockjobbers.  No 
places,  nor  pensions,  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  sterling  have 
been  laid  out  to  purchase  the  votes  and  influence  of  the  colonists.  They 
have  gone  on  wili  their  settlements  In  spite  of  the  most  horrid  difficulties 
and  dangers;  th^  have  ever  supported,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability, 
his  majesty's  provincial  government  over  them;  and,  I  believe,  are  to  a 
man,  and  ever  will  be,  ready  to  make  grants  for  so  valuable  a  purpose. 
But  we  cannot  see  the  equity  of  our  being  obliged  to  pay  off  a  score  that 
bas  been  much  enhanced  by  bribes  and  pensions  to  keep  those  to  their 
duty  who  ought  to  have  been  bound  by  honor  and  conscience  We  have 
ever  been  from  principle  attached  to  his  majesty  and  his  illus*^rious  house. 
We  never  asked  any  pay;  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  of  having  served  our 
King  and  country  has  been  always  enough  for  ua.  I  cannot  see  why  it 
would  not  be  well  enough  to  go  a-nabob-hunting  on  this  occasion.  Why 
should  not  the  great  Mc^^  be  obliged  to  contribute  toward,  if  not  to 
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pay,  the  national  debt,  as  some  have  proposed  ?  He  is  a  pagan,  an  East 
Indian,  and  of  a  dark  complexion,  vhich  are  fnll  as  good  reasons  for 
laying  him  under  contribution  aa  any  I  hare  foond  abroad  in  the  pam- 
phlets  and  coSee-bouse  conferences  for  taxing  the  colonists.     .... 

The  gentleman  has  made  himself  quite  merry  with  the  modest  proposal 
some  have  made,  though  I  find  it  generally  much  disliked  in  the  colonies, 
avd  thought  impracticable,  namely,  an  American  representation  in  par- 
liament But,  if  he  is  now  sober,  I  would  humbly  ask  him  if  there  be, 
really  and  natarally,  any  greater  absurdity  in  this  plan  than  in  a  Welsh 
and  Scotch  r^resentation?  I  would  by  no  means,  at  any  time,  be  un- 
derstood to  intend  by  an  American  representation  the  return  of  half  a 
score  ignorant,  worthless,  persons,  who,  like  some  colony  agents,  might 
be  induced  to  sell  tieir  country  and  their  God  for  a  golden  call  An 
American  representation,  in  my  sense  of  the  terms,  and  as  I  ever  used 
them,  implies  a  thorough  beneficial  union  of  these  colonies  to  the  realm, 
or  mother  country,  so  that  all  the  parts  of  the  empire  may  be  compacted 
and  consolidated,  and  the  constitution  flourish  with  new  vigor,  and  the 
national  strength,  power,  and  importance  shine  with  far  greater  splendor 
tiian  ever  yet  hath  been  seen  by  the  sons  of  men.  An  American  repre- 
sentation implies  every  real  advantage  to  the  subject  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home.        .... 

It  may  perhaps  sound  strangely  to  some,  but  it  is  in  my  most  humble 
opinion  as  good  law,  and  as  good  sense  too,  to  affirm  that  tdl  the  plebeians 
of  Great  Britain  are  in  fact,  or  virtually,  represented  in  the  assembly  of 
the  Tuflkaroras  as  that  all  the  colonists  are  in  fact  or  virtually  represented 
in  the  honorable  House  of  Commons  of  Great  Britun,  separately  con- 
sidered as  one  branch  of  the  supreme  and  universal  l^slatare  of  the 
whole  empira  These  considerations,  I  hope,  will  in  due  time  have 
weight  enough  to  induce  your  Lordship  to  use  your  great  influence  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act 


BcmiioNoTtliHaTeD,  CoDQ.,  lT3r.    Diaoat  N«wE»TeD,  Conn.,  m& 

THE  PRtriTS  OP  THE  CONTEST. 
[Bermm :  Tht  Untied  Statu  EltwUi  to  Ohry  aad  Sonour.  1788.] 

THIS  war  has  decided,  not  by  the  jua  manlimum  of  Bhodea,  Oleron, 
or  Britain,  but  on  the  principles  of  commercial  utility  and  pubUo 
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right,  tliat  tlie  naTigatioii  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  Bhall  be  free :  and  so 
probably  will  be  that  of  all  the  oceans  of  the  terraqueous  globe.  All 
the  European  powers  will  henceforth,  frona  national  and  commercial  in- 
terests, naturally  become  an  united  and  combined  guaranty  for  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Atlantic  and  free  commerce  with  America,  Interest 
will  establish  a  free  access  for  all  nations  to  our  shores,  and  for  as  to  all 
nations.  The  armed  neutrality  will  disarm  even  war  itself  of  hostilities 
against  trade ;  will  form  a  new  chapter  in  the  laws  of  nations,  and  pre- 
serve a  free  commerce  among  powers  at  war.  Fighting  armies  will  de- 
cide the  fate  of  empires  by  the  sword  without  interrupting  the  civil, 
social,  and  commercial  intercourse  of  subjects.  The  want  of  anything 
to  take  will  prove  a  natural  abohtion  of  privateering  when  the  property 
shall  be  covered  with  neutral  protection.  Even  the  navies  will,  within  a 
century,  become  uselesa  A  generous  and  truly  liberal  system  of  national 
connection,  in  the  spirit  of  the  plan  conceived  and  nearly  executed  by 
the  great  Henry  IV.,  of  France,  will  almost  annihilate  war  itself. 

We  shall  have  a  communication  with  all  nations  in  commerce,  manners, 
and  science,  beyond  anything  heretofore  known  in  the  world.  Manufac- 
turers and  artisans,  and  men  of  every  descri[^ion  may,  perhaps,  come  and 
settle  among  us.  They  will  be  few  indeed  in  comparison  with  the  annual 
thousands  of  our  natural  increase,  and  will  be  incorporated  with  the  pre- 
vailing hereditary  complexion  of  the  first  settlers.  We  shall  not  be 
assimilated  to  them,  but  they  to  us ;  especially  in  the  second  and  third 
generations.  This  fermentation  and  communion  of  nations  will  doubt- 
less produce  something  very  new,  singular,  and  glorious.  Upon  the 
conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great,  statuary,  painting,  architecture,  phi- 
losophy, and  the  other  fine  arts  were  transplanted  in  perfection  from 
Athens  to  Taraus,  from  Greece  to'  Syria,  where  they  immediately  flour- 
ished in  even  greater  perfection  than  in  the  parent  stata  Not  in  Greece 
herself  are  there  to  be  found  specimens  of  a  sublimer  or  more  magnificent 
architecture,  even  in  the  Grecian  style,  than  in  the  ruins  of  Baalbec  and 
Palmyra,  So  all  the  arts  may  be  transplanted  from  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  flourish  in  America  with  an  augmented  lustre;  not  to  mention  the 
augment  of  the  sciences  from  American  inventions  aad  discoveries,  of 
which  there  have  been  as  capital  ones  here,  the  last  half  century,  as  in  all 
Europe. 

The  rough,  sonorous  diction  of  the  English  language  may  here  take 
its  Athenian  polish,  and  receive  its  Attic  urbanity ;  as  it  will  probably 
become  the  vernacular  tongue  of  more  numerous  millions  than  ever  yet 
spake  one  language  on  earth  It  may  continue  for  ages  to  be  the  pre- 
vwling  and  general  language  of  North  America.  The  intercommunion 
of  the  United  States  with  all  the  world  in  travels,  trade,  and  politics, 
and  &e  infusion  of  letters  into  our  infancy,  will  probably  preserve  us 
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from  the  provincia]  dialects  risen  into  inexterminable  habit  before  the 
invention  of  printing.  The  Greek  never  became  the  language  of  the 
Alexandrine,  nor  the  Turkish  of  the  Ottoman  conquests,  nor  yet  the 
Latin  that  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Saracenic  conquests  have  already 
lost  the  pure  and  elegant  Arabic  of  the  Koreish  tribe,  or  the  family  of 
lahmael,  in  the  corrupted  dialects  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Persia,  and  Hindos- 
tan.  Different  from  these,  the  English  language  will  grow  up  with  the 
preset  American  population  into  great  purity  and  el^^nce^  unmutilated 
by  the  foreign  dialects  of  foreign  conquests. 


ANECDOTES  OP  THE  THBEE  JUDGES. 
[Sutory  ofThrte  of  the  Jadgee  of  King  Cliarlet  I.    1T94] 

AMONG  the  traditionary  anecdotes  and  stories  concerning  the  events 
which  took  place  at  and  about  the  time  the  pursuers  were  at  New 
Haven,  are  the  followii^ :  « 

1.  The  day  they  were  expected,  the  Judges  walked  out  toward  the 
neck-bridge,  the  road  the  pursuers  must  enter  the  town.  At  some  dis- 
tance, the  Sheriff  or  Marshal,  who  then  was  Mr.  Kimberly,  overtook 
them  with  a  warrant  to  apprehend  them,  and  endeavored  to  take  them. 
But  the  Judges  stood  upon  their  defence,  and  placing  themselves  behind 
a  tree,  and  being  expert  at  fencing,  defended  themselves  with  their 
cudgels,  and  repelled  the  officer;  who  went  back  to  town  to  command 
help,  and  returned  with  aid,  hut  found  the  Judges  had  escaped,  having 
absconded  into  the  woods  with  which  the  town  was  then  surrounded. 

2.  That  immediately  after  this,  on  the  same  day,  the  Judges  hid  them- 
selves under  the  bridge,  one  mile  from  town,  and  lay  there  concealed 
under  the  bridge  while  the  pursuivants  rode  over  it  and  passed  into 
town ;  and  that  the  Judges  returned  that  night  into  town,  and  lodged  at 
Mr.  Jones's.  All  this,  tradition  says,  was  a  preconcerted  and  contrived 
business,  to  show  that  the  magistrates  at  New  Haven  had  used  their  en- 
deavors to  apprehend  them  before  the  arrival  of  the  pursuers. 

8.  That  on  a  time  when  the  pursuers  were  searching  the  town,  the 
Judges,  when  shifting  their  situations,  happened,  by  accident  or  design, 
at  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Eyers,  a  respectable  and  comely  lady;  she,  seeing 
the  pursuivants  coming,  ushered  her  guests  out  at  the  back  door,  who, 
walking  out  a  little  ways,  instantly  returned  to  the  house,  and  were  hid 
and  concealed  by  her  in  her  apartments.  The  pursuers  coming  in,  inquired 
whether  the  regicides  were  at  her  house?  She  answered,  they  had  been 
there,  but  were  just  gone  away,  and  pointed  out  the  way  they  went  into 
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the  fields  and  wooda,  and  by  her  artful  and  polite  address  she  diverted 
them,  pat  them  upon  a  false  scent,  and  secured  her  friends.  It  is  rath^ 
probable  that  this  happened  the  next  day  after  their  coming  to  town ; 
and  that  they  then  left  the  town,  having  shown  themselves  not  to  be  coDr 
cealed  in  Mr.  Davenport's,  and  went  into  the  woods  to  the  mill,  two 
miles  off,  whither  they  had  retired  on  the  11th  of  May.       .... 

5.  About  the  time  the  pursuers  came  to  New  Haven,  and  perha})s  a 
little  before,  and  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  their  reception, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Davenport  preached  publicly  from  this  text  (issL 
xvi.  3,  4,)i  "Take  counsel,  execute  judgment,  make  thy  shadow  as  the 
night  in  the  midst  of  the  noonday ;  hide  the  outcasts,  bewray  not  him 
that  wandereth.  Let  mine  outcasts  dwell  with  thee;  Moab,  be  thou  a 
covert  to  them  from  the  face  of  the  spoiler." 

This  doubtless  had  its  effect,  and  put  the  whole  town  upon  their  guard, 
and  united  them  in  caution  and  concealment        .... 

6.  To  show  the  dexterity  of  the  Judges  at  fencing,  this  story  is  told: 
That  while  at  Boston,  there  appeared  a  gallant  person  there,  some  say  a 
fencing^master,  who,  on  a  stf^e  erected  for  the  purpose,  walked  it  for 
several  days,  challenging  and  defying  any  to  play  with  him  at  swords. 
At  length  one  of  the  Judges,  disguised  in  a  rustic  dress,  holding  in  one 
hand  a  cheese  wrapped  in  a  napkin,  for  a  shield,  with  a  broomstick  whose 
mop  he  had  besmeared  with  dirty  puddle  water  as  he  past^  along :  thus 
equipped,  he  mounted  the  stage.  The  fencing-master  railed  at  him  for 
his  impudence,  asked  what  business  he  had  there,  and  bid  him  be  gone, 
The  Judge  stood  his  ground — upon  which  the  gladiator  made  a  pass  at 
him  with  his  sword,  to  drive  him  off — a  rencounter  ensued — the  Judge  re- 
ceived the  sword  into  the  cheese,  and  held  it  till  he  drew  the  mop  of  the 
broom  over  his  month,  and  gave  the  gentleman  a  pair  of  whiskers, — The 
gentleman  made  another  pass,  and  plunging  his  sword  a  second  time,  it 
was  caught  and  held  in  the  cheese  till  the  broom  was  drawn  over  his 
eyes, — At  a  third  lunge,  the  sword  was  caught  again,  till  the  mop  of  the 
broom  was  rubbed  gently  all  over  his  face. — Upon  this,  the  gentleman  let 
fall,  or  laid  aside  his  small  sword,  and  took  up  the  broad-sword,  and 
came  at  him  with  that — Upon  which  the  Judge  said,  Stop,  sir,  hitherto 
you  see  I  have  only  played  with  you,  and  not  attempted  to  hurt  you; 
but  if  you  come  at  me  now  with  the  broad-sword,  know  that  I  will  cer^ 
tainly  take  your  life.  The  firmness  and  determinateness  with  which  he 
spake  struck  the  gentleman,  who  desisting,  exclaimed,  Who  can  you 
be  ?  You  are  either  Goffe,  Whalley,  or  the  Devil,  for  there  was  no  other 
man  in  England  that  could  beat  me.  And  so  the  disguised  Judge 
retired  into  obscurity,  leaving  the  spectators  to  enjoy  the  diversion  of 
the  Bcene  and  the  vanquishment  of  the  boasting  champion.  Hence  it  is 
proverbial  in  some  parts  of  New  England,  in  speaking  of  a  champion 
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at  athletic  and  other  exercises,  to  say  that  cone  can  'beaX  him  but  GoSe, 
Whalley,  or  the  Devil 

I  say  nothing  on  a  few  Tariations  in  narrating  this  story — as  that 
some  say  that  the  scene  was  at  New  York,  where  the  fencer  staked  and 
offered  a  hat-crown  full  of  silver  to  the  man  that  should  beat  him.  The 
place  certainly  was  Boston,  if  anywhere,  for  they  never  were  out  of  New 
England ;  and  that  the  fencer  discerned  and  rec<^ized  his  master  in  the 
art  of  fencing,  and  desisted  instantly,  saying,  You  are  my  master,  Colonel 
GlofEe,  who  taught  me  fencing. — You,  sir,  and  no  other  man  can  beat 
me.  ,         ,         ,         . 

To  return :  after  lodging  two  nights  at  Hatchet  Harbor,  they  went  to 
the  Cave.  From  Spewy's  they  ascended  the  west  side  of  Providence 
Hill  to  this  Cava  But  why  this  Gave  should  be  spoken  of  as  being  in 
"the  side  of  the  hill,"  I  cannot  conceive,  unless  it  might  so  appear  to  the 
Judges,  for  the  Cave  is  high  up  the  hill,  even  on  the  very  summit; 
although,  being  enveloped  in  woods,  they  might  not,  especially  at  first,  con- 
sider it  as  on  the  summit ;  it  is,  however,  on  the  very  top  of  the  West  Bock, 
and  about  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  southern  extremity. 
This  Cave,  then,  I  shall  consider  as  their  first  station  or  harbor,  as  they 
called  all  their  residences  Lodges,  Harbors,  or  Ebenezers,  without  account- 
ing their  short  lodgments  of  two  nighte  each  at  the  Mill  and  at  Hatchet 
Harbor.  In  1785  I  visited  aged  Mr.  Joseph  Sperry,  then  living,  aged 
seventy-six,  a  grandson  of  the  first  Richard,  a  son  of  Daniel  Sperry,  who 
died  1751,  aged  eighty-six,  from  whom  Joseph  received  the  whole  family 
tradition.  Daniel  was  the  sixth  son  of  Bichard,  and  built  a  house  at 
the  south  end  of  Speny's  farm,  in  which  Joseph  now  lives,  not  half  a 
mile  west  from  the  cave,  which  Joseph  showed  m&  There  is  a  notch  in 
the  mountain  against  Joseph's  house,  throt^h  which  I  ascended  along  a 
very  steep  acclivity  up  to  the  Cava  From  the  south  end  of  the  mountain, 
for  three  or  four  miles  northward,  there  is  no  possible  ascent  or  descent 
on  the  west  side,  but  at  this  notch,  so  sleep  is  the  precipice  of  the  rock. 
I  found  the  Cave  to  be  formed  on  a  base  of  perhaps  forty  feet  square,  by 
an  irr^ular  clump  or  pile  of  rocka,  or  huge,  broad  pillars  of  stone,  fifteen 
and  twenty  feet  high,  standing  erect  and  elevated  above  the  surrounding 
superficies  of  the  mountain,  and  enveloped  with  trees  and  forest  These 
rocks  coalescing  or  contiguous  at  top,  furnished  hollows  or  vacuities 
below,  big  enough  to  contain  bedding  and  two  or  three  persons.  The 
apertures  being  closed  with  boughs  of  trees  or  otherwise,  there  might  be 
found  a  well-covered  and  convenient  lodgment  Here,  Mr,  Sperry  told 
roe,  was  the  first  lodgment  of  the  Judges,  and  it  has  ever  since  gone  and 
been  known  by  the  name  of  the  Judges'  Cave  to  thia  day,  Gloffe's  Jour- 
nal says,  they  entered  this  Cave  the  15th  of  May,  and  continued  in  it  till 
the  11th  of  June  following. — Richard  Sperry  daily  supplied  them  with 
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victuals  from  his  hoase,  about  a  mile  off,  sometimes  canying  it  himseli, 
at  other  times  seDding  it  by  one  of  his  boys,  tied  up  in  a  cloth,  ordering 
him  to  lay  it  on  a  certain  stump  and  leave  it ;  and  when  the  boy  went 
for  it  at  night  he  always  found  the  basins  emptied  of  the  provisions,  and 
brought  tiiem  homa  The  boy  wondered  at  i^  and  used  to  ask  his  father 
the  design  of  it,  and  he  saw  nobody.  His  father  only  told  hiTn  there 
was  somebody  at  work  in  the  woo«Js  that  wanted  it  The  sons  always 
remembered  it,  and  often  told  it  to  persons  now  living, — and  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Sperry  particularly.  They  continued  here  till  11th  of  Juna 
Mr.  Joseph  Sperry  told  me  that  the  incident  which  broke  them  up  from 
this  cave  was  this,  that  this  mountain  being  a  haunt  for  wild  animals, 
one  night  as  the  Judges  lay  in  bed,  a  panther  or  catamount,  putting  his 
head  into  the  door  or  aperture  of  the  Gave,  blazed  his  eyeballs  in  such  a 
hideous  manner  upon  them  as  greatly  frightened  them.  One  of  them 
was  so  terrified  by  this  grim  and  ferocious  monster,  her  eyes  and  her 
equawling,  tiiat  he  took  to  his  heels  and  fled  down  the  mountain 
to  Sperry's  house  for  safety.  They  thereupon  considered  this  situa- 
tion too  dangerous,  and  quitted  it  All  the  Speny  families  have  this 
tradition. 

Mr.  Joseph  Sperry  also  told  me  another  anecdote. — ^That  one  day,  the 
judges  being  at  Mr.  Richard  Sperry's  house,  some  persons  appeared  rid- 
ing up  toward  the  house  through  a  causey  over  the  meadows,  so  that 
they  could  be  seen  fifty  or  sixty  rods  off ;  who,  by  their  apparel,  and 
particularly  their  red  coats,  were  by  the  family  immediately  taken  to  be, 
not  our  own  people,  but  enemies.  They  were  the  English  pursuivants, 
unexpectedly  returned  from  New  York,  or  Manhadoa  Upon  which  the 
guests  absconded  into  the  woods  of  the  adjoining  hill,  and  concealed 
themselves  behind  Savin  Bock,  twenty  rods  west  of  Sperry's  housa 
When  the  pursuivants  came  to  the  house  and  inquired  of  the  family  for 
the  two  regicides,  they  said  they  knew  not  where  they  were ;  they  had 
transiently  been  there,  but  had  gone  into  the  wooda. 


V  In  BunsUble,  HaM.,  1728.    Dnn  st  Plymootb,  Han.,  \BHA. 

WOMAN'S  TRIPLING  NEEDS. 

[AenM,  Drvmatic  and  MiteeBantou*.    1790.] 

I  N  inventory  dear 

^  Of  all  >he  needs  Lamim  offers  here  ; 
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Nor  does  she  fear  a  rigid  Cato's  frown 

When  she  lays  by  the  rich  embroidered  gown, 

And  modestly  compounds  for  jnst  enough — 

Perhaps,  some  dozens  of  more  fiiglity  stufi; 

With  lawns  and  lustrings,  blond,  and  Hecblin  laces, 

Fringes  and  jewels,  fans  and  tweezer-cases ; 

Oaj  cloaks,  and  hats  of  every  shape  and  size, 

Scarfs,  cardinals,  and  ribbons  of  all  dyes; 

With  ruffles  stamped,  and  aprons  of  tambour, 

Tippets  and  handkerchiefs,  at  least  three  score; 

With  finest  muslins  that  fair  India  boasts. 

And  the  choice  herbage  from  Chinesan  coaats; 

(But  while  the  fragrant  hyson  leaf  regales. 

Who'll  wear  the  homespun  produce  of  the  vales  I 

For  if  'twould  save  the  nation  from  the  curse 

Of  standing  troops;  or — name  a  plague  still  worse — 

Few  can  thb  choice,  delicious  draught  give  up, 

Thoogh  all  Medea's  poisons  fill  the  cup.) 

Add  feathers,  furs,  rich  satins,  and  dncapes, 

And  head-dresses  in  pyramidial  shapes; 

Sideboards  oF  plate  and  porcelain  profnao, 

With  fifty  dittos  that  the  ladies  use; 

If  my  poor  treach'rous  memory  has  missid. 

Ingenious  T 1  shall  complete  the  list. 

Bo  weak  Lamira,  and  her  wants  bo  few, 
Who  can  refuse  ? — they're  but  the  sex's  due. 

In  youth,  indeed,  an  antiquated  page 
Taught  us  the  threateninga  of  an  Hebrew  ssge 
*OBinst  wimples,  mantles,  curls,  and  crisping- pins; 
But  rank  not  these  among  our  modem  sins ; 
For  nben  our  manners  are  well  understood, 
What  in  the  scale  is  stomacher  or  hood  i 

'Tis  true,  we  love  the  courtly  mien  and  air, 
The  pride  of  dress  and  all  the  debonair; 
Tet  Clara  quits  the  more  dressed  negligee. 
And  substitutes  the  careless  Polanee; 
Until  some  fair  one  from  Britannia's  court, 
Bome  jaunty  dress  or  newer  taste  import ; 
This  sweet  temptation  could  not  be  ivithstood, 
Though  for  the  purchase  paid  her  father's  blood. 

Can  the  stem  patriot  Clara's  suit  deny  ? 
'TIS  Beauty  asks,  and  Reason  must  comply. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  PARSON  CALDWELL'S  WIPE. 
[Biriory  of  the  AmeHiKn  Beedlatkm.  1806.] 

THE  outrage  of  innocence  in  instances  too  numerous  to  be  recorded, 
of  the  wanton  barbarity  of  the  soldiers  of  the  King  of  England,  as 
they  patrolled  the  defenceless  villages  of  America,  was  evinced  nowhere 
more  remarkably  than  in  the  burnings  and  massacres  that  marked  the 
footsteps  of  the  British  troops  as  they  from  time  to  time  ravaged  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

In  their  late  excursion  they  had  trod  their  deleterious  path  through  a 
part  of  the  country  called  the  Connecticut  Farms.  It  is  needless  to  par- 
ticularize many  instances  of  their  wanton  rage  and  unprovoked  devastation 
in  and  near  Elizabetbtown,  The  places  dedicated  to  public  worship  did 
not  escape  their  fury ;  these  were  destroyed  more  from  liceutious  folly 
than  any  religious  frenzy  or  bigotry,  to  which  their  nation  had  at  times 
been  liabla  Yet  through  the  barbarous  transactions  of  this  summer 
nothing  excited  more  general  resentment  and  compassion  than  the 
murder  o£  the  amiable  and  virtuous  wife  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman, 
attended  with  too  many  circumstances  of  grief  on  the  one  side  and  bar- 
barism on  the  other  to  pass  over  in  silence. 

This  lady  was  sitting  in  her  own  house  with  her  little  domestic  circle 
around  her  and  her  infant  in  her  arms,  unapprehensive  of  danger, 
shrouded  by  the  consciousness  of  her  own  innocence  and  virtue,  when  a 
British  barbarian  pointed  his  musket  into  the  window  of  her  room,  and 
instantly  shot  her  through  the  lungs.  A  hole  was  dug,  the  body  thrown 
in,  and  the  house  of  this  excellent  lady  set  on  fire  and  consumed  with  all 
the  property  it  contained 

Mr.  Caldwell,  her  affectionate  husband,  was  absent ;  nothing  had  ever 
been  alleged  against  his  character,  even  by  his  enemies,  but  his  zeal  for 
the  rights,  and  his  attachment  to  his  native  land.  For  this  he  had  been 
persecuted,  and  for  this  he  was  robbed  of  all  that  he  held  dear  in  life,  by 
the  bloody  hands  of  men  in  whose  benevolence  and  politeness  he  had 
had  much  confidence  until  the  fated  day  when  this  mistaken  opinion  led 
him  to  leave  his  beloved  family,  fearless  of  danger  and  certain  of  their 
security,  from  their  innocence,  virtue,  and  unoffending  amiability. 

Mr.  Caldwell  afterward  published  the  proofs  of  this  cruel  aSair, 
attested  on  oath  before  magistrates  by  sundry  persons  who  were  in  the 
hoose  with  Mrs.  Caldwell  and  saw  her  fall  back  and  expire  immediately 
after  the  report  of  the  gun.  "  This  was,"  as  observed  by  Mr.  Caldwell, 
"a  violation  of  every  tender  feeling;  without  provocation,  deliberately 
committed  in  open  day;  nor  was  it  ever  frowned  on  by  the  com- 
mander."    The  catastrophe  of   this  unhappy  family  was  completed 
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within  two  years  ^yJ  the  murder  of  Mr.  Caldwell  himself  by  some  ruffiaa 
hands. 

His  conscious  int^rity  of  heart  had  never  suffered  him  to  apprehend 
any  personal  danger,  and  the  melancholy  that  pervaded  all  on  the  tragical 
death  of  hia  lady,  who  was  distinguished  for  the  excellence  and  respect- 
ability of  her  character,  wrought  up  the  resentment  of  that  part  of  the 
country  to  so  high  a  pitch  that  the  most  timid  were  aroused  to  deeds  of 
desperate  heroism.  They  were  ready  to  swear,  like  Hannibal  against  the 
Eomana,  and  to  bind  their  sons  to  die  oath  of  everlasting  enmity  to  the 
name  of  Britain. 


JOHN  ADAMS'S  MONARCHICAL  IDEAS. 
[Oorre^ondtnet  of  John  Adami  and  Mercy  Warren.    1878.) 

SIR : — , ....  You  complain  that  I  have  asserted  that  a  partiality  for 
monarchy  appeared  in  your  conduct.  This  fact  you  deny,  and 
entreat  me  to  bring  forward  the  evidences  which  I  suppose  will  warrant 
the  assertion.  The  assertion  was  not  founded  on  vague  rumor,  nor  was  it 
the  result  of  any  scattered  and  dubious  expressions  through  your  Defence 
of  the  American  Constitutiona  that  might  warrant  such  a  suspicion,  but 
from  my  own  judgment  and  observation  soon  after  your  return  from 
Europe  in  the  year  1788.  There  certainly  was  then  an  observable  altera- 
tion in  your  whole  deportment  and  conversation.  Many  of  your  best 
friends  saw,  felt,  and  regretted  it  If  time  has  not  weakened  your  mem- 
ory you  will  recollect  many  instances  of  yourseli  I  will  remind  you 
of  a  few.  Do  you  not  remember  an  interview  at  Cambridge  soon  liter 
your  return  from  England,  when  his  lady  and  myself  met  you  walking 
up  to  Mr.  Gerry's  ?  We  stopped  the  carriage,  and  informed  you  that 
Mrs.  Gerry  and  myself  were  engaged  to  take  tea  with  Madam  Winthrop. 
You  returned  and  took  tea  with  us  at  the  house  of  that  excellent  lady. 
You  will  remember  that  Mr.  Gerry's  carriage  was  sent  for  me  in  the 
edge  of  the  evening.  You  took  a  seat  with  me,  and  returned  to  Mr. 
Gerry's.  Do  you  not  recollect,  sir,  that  in  the  course  of  conversation  on  the 
way  you  replied  thus  to  something  that  I  had  observed? — "It  does  not 
signify,  Mrs.  Warren,  to  talk  much  of  the  virtue  of  Americans.  We  are 
like  all  other  people,  and  shall  do  like  other  nations,  where  all  welt 
r^ulated  governments  are  monarchic."  I  well  remember  my  own  reply, 
"  That  a  limited  monarchy  might  be  the  best  government,  but  that  it 
would  be  long  before  Americans  would  be  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  a 
king."  Do  you  not  recollect  that,  a  very  short  time  after  this,  Mr. 
Warren  and  myself  made  you  a  visit  at  Braintree?    The  previous  oon- 
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Tersation,  in  the  evening,  I  do  not  so  distinctly  remember ;  but  in  the 
morning,  at  breakfast  at  jour  own  table,  the  conversation  on  the  subject 
of  monarchy  was  resumed.  Your  ideas  appeared  to  be  favorable  to 
monarchy,  and  to  an  order  of  nobility  in  your  own  country.  Mr.  Warren 
replied,  "I  am  thankful  that  I  am  a  plebeian."  You  answered:  "No, 
air,  you  are  one  of  the  nobles.  There  has  been  a  national  ariatocracy 
here  ever  since  the  country  waa  settled, — your  family  at  Plymouth, 
Mrs.  Warren's  at  Barnstable,  and  many  others  in  very  many  places  that 
have  kept  up  a  distinction  similar  to  nobility."  This  conversation  sub- 
sided by  a  little  mirth.  Do  you  not  remember  that,  after  breakfast,  you 
and  Mr.  Warren  stood  up  by  the  window,  and  conversed  on  the  situation 
of  the  country,  on  the  Southern  States,  and  some  principal  characters 
there?  You,  with  a  degree  of  passion,  exclaimed,  "They  must  have  a 
master ; "  and  added,  by  a  stamp  with  your  foot,  "  By  God,  they  shall 
have  a  master."  In  the  course  of  the  same  evening  you  observed  that 
you  "wished  to  see  a  monarchy  in  this  country  and  an  hereditary  one  too," 
To  this  you  say  I  replied  as  quick  as  lightning,  "  And  so  do  I  toa"  If 
I  did,  which  I  do  not  remember,  it  must  have  been  with  some  additional 
stroke  which  rendered  it  a  sarcasm.  You  added  with  a  considerable 
d^ree  of  emotion  that  you  bated  frequent  elections,  that  they  were  the 
rain  of  the  morals  of  the  people,  that  when  a  youth  you  had  seen  more 
iniquity  practised  at  a  town  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers, 
than  you  bad  ever  seen  in  any  of  the  courts  in  Europe. 

These  conversataons  were  not  disseminated  by  me, — we  were  too  much 
hurt  by  the  apparent  chimge  of  sentiment  and  manner ;  they  were  con- 
cealed in  our  own  bosoms  until  time  should  develop  the  result  of  such 
a  change  in  such  a  man.  Is  not  the  above  sufficient  to  warrant  every- 
thing that  I  have  said  relative  to  your  monarchic  opinions  ?  Had  you 
recollected  the  conversations  alluded  to  above,  you  would  not  have  as- 
serted on  your  faith  and  honor  that  every  sentiment  in  a  paragraph  you 
refer  to  is  "totally  unfounded."  On  your  return  from  Europe  it  was 
generally  thought  that  you  looked  coldly  on  your  Republican  friends  and 
their  families,  and  that  you  united  yourself  with  the  party  in  Congress 
who  were  favorers  of  monarchy ;  that  the  old  Tories,  denominating  them- 
selves Federalists,  gathered  round  you.  And  did  not  your  administra- 
tion while  in  the  presidential  chair  evince  that  you  had  no  aversion  to 
tie  usages  of  monarchic  governments  ?  Sedition,  stamp,  and  alien  laws, 
a  standing  army,  house  and  land  taxes,  and  loans  of  money  at  an  enor- 
mous interest,  were  alarming  symptoms  in  the  American  Republic.  Your 
removal  from  the  chair  by  the  free  suffrages  of  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  sufficiently  evinces  that  I  was  not  mistaken  when  I 
asserted  that  "a  large  portion"  of  the  inhabitants  of  America  from  New 
Hampshire  to  Georgia  viewed  your  political  opinions  in  the  same  point 
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of  light  io  wliicb  I  liave  exhibited  them,  and  considered  their  libertiee  in 
imminent  danger,  without  an  immediate  ctiange  of  the  Chief  Mag- 
istrate. However,  I  never  supposed  that  you  had  a  wish  to  submit 
again  to  the  monarchy  of  Great  Britain,  or  to  become  subjugated  to  any 
foreign  sovereign.  An  American  monarchy  with  an  American  character 
at  its  head  would,  doubtless,  have  been  more  pleasing  to  yourself.  The 
veracity  of  an  historian  is  his  strongeet  base ;  and  I  am  sure  I  have  re- 
corded nothing  but  what  I  thought  I  had  the  highest  reason  to  believe. 
If  I  have  been  mistaken  I  shall  be  forgiven ;  and,  if  there  are  errors,  they 
will  be  candidly  viewed  by  liberal-minded  and  generous  readers. 
Pltmouth,  Mu8.,  88  •i'u^,  1807. 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  ABQUMBNT  AGAINST  BEPABATION. 

\Oo6l  Thoughit  on  tht  ConMqueneta  to  Ortat  Britain  of  Arntriean  Ind^andenM.    1790.} 

WHEN  America  shall  have  a  separate  and  distinct  interest  of  her 
own  to  pursue,  her  views  will  be  enlarged,  her  policy  will  be  ex- 
erted to  her  own  benefit,  and  her  interest,  instead  of  being  united  with, 
will  become  not  only  different  from  but  opposite  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 
She  will  readily  perceive  that  manufactures  are  the  great  foundation  of 
commerce,  that  commeroe  is  the  great  means  of  acquiring  wealth,  and  ■ 
that  wealth  is  necessary  to  her  own  safety.  With  these  interesting 
prospects  before  her,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  she  will  not  exert 
her  capacity  to  promote  manufactures  and  commerce.  She  will  see  tt  to 
be  clearly  her  interest,  not  only  to  manufacture  for  herself  but  others. 
Laws  will  be  made  granting  bounties  to  encourage  it,  and  duties  will  be 
laid  to  discourage  or  prohibit  foreign  importationa  By  these  measures 
her  manufacturts  will  increase,  her  commerce  will  be  extended,  and, 
feeling  the  benefits  of  them  as  they  rise,  her  industry  will  be  exerted 
until  she  not  only  shall  supply  her  own  wants,  but  those  of  Great  Britain 
itself  with  all  the  manufactures  made  with  her  own  materials.  Nor  will 
this  reasoning  appear  to  be  merely  conjectural  to  those  who  will  consider 
the  roving  and  fluctuating  natureof  commerce.  If  we  look  into  history,  we 
shall  there  see  her  at  different  periods  in  the  possession  of  the  Phcenicians, 
Carthaginians,  and  Venetians.  Germany  and  Prance  lately  enjoyed  her, 
and  supplied  Great  Britain  with  their  manufacturea  Great  Britain  at 
present  folds  her  in  its  arms. 
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But  the  leogtL  of  time  which  Great  Britain  shall  sustain  her  im- 
portance among  commercial  nations  entirely  depends  on  the  wisdom  of 
the  present  measures.  If  she  should  give  up  her  dominion  over  America, 
her  commerce  in  a  little  time  must  perish;  should  she  retain  America, 
nothing  can  deprive  her  of  it  For,  although,  should  the  ties  of  interest 
and  policy  be  once  severed  by  the  violence  of  war,  passion  and  resent- 
ment, which  nothing  but  great  length  of  time  can  efface,  will  succeed ; 
and  alliances  with  other  nations,  to  the  detriment  of  Great  Britain,  in 
the  mean  time  will  be  made:  yet  should  she  again  be  united  with  us  in 
the  same  common  interest  and  policy,  the  task  will  not  be  difficult  to  in- 
duce her  to  pursue  what  is  most  profitable  to  herself,  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth,  and  the  raising  raw  materials  for  the  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain  for  ages  to  come.  She  will  attend  to  and  pursue  that  business, 
which,  under  this  circumstance,  will  most  naturally  and  profitably  con- 
tribute to  the  common  interest  of  both  countries.  She  will  find  that  she 
can  raise  raw  materials  and  dispose  of  them  to  Great  Britain  for  greater 
profits  than  she  can  nianufacture  them,  and  receive  in  return  all  the 
necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  cheaper  than  she  can  procure  them  from 
other  nations.  Here  her  true  interest  will  coincide  with  and  strengthen 
her  political  attachments,  provided  those  attachments  are  formed  and 
maintained  on  a  broad,  liberal,  and  just  foundation ;  I  mean,  when  the 
same  measure  of  power  shall  be  exercised  over  her  people,  and  the  same 
enjoyment  of  privileges  shall  be  granted'  to  them,  as  are  exercised  over 
and  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  in  Great  Britain ;  for  it  does  not  require 
much  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  all  societies  are  founded, 
and  of  the  dispositions  of  men,  to  see  that  nothing  short  of  this  policy 
can  shut  the  door  of  jealousies,  discontents,  and  separation  between 
the  subjects  of  the  same  state. 


BRITISH  MISMANAGEMENT  IN  AMERICA. 

{Plain  Tntlh;  or  a  Letter  to  the  Author  of  Diapatgionate  Thoughts  on  the  American 
War.    1780.] 

THAT  country,  I  afBrm,  and  from  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
dispoeition  of  the  people  I  am  ready  to  prove  by  the  most  satis- 
factory testimony,  contains  a  vast  body  of  subjects  faithful  to  the  Crown ; 
and  that  five  out  of  six  of  its  whole  inhabitants  sincerely  wish  for  a  per- 
fect union  in  polity  with  this  country,  from  a  thorough  conviction  that 
their  future  interest  and  happiness  depend  entirely  upon  it  I  will  go 
farther,  in  af&rming  from  my  certain  knowledge,  that  tens  of  thousands 
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are  at  this  moment  wiUing  and  deeirotiB  to  aBsist  Gorerament  in  Bup 
pressing  the  rebellion  and  uniting  witb  Great  Britain  sgaioat  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  But,  sir,  that  war  has  been  hitherto  oouducted 
from  the  be^nning  by  persons  to  whom  the  executive  management  of  it 
has  been  given,  on  policy  totally  reverse  to  all  the  dictates  of  common 
sense: 

When  a  general  enters  into  an  extensive  country  of  numerous  inhab- 
itante,  the  first  thing  pointed  out  by  common  sense  as  necessary  to  his 
success  is  to  know  if  the  people  are  divided  in  opinions,  if  they  are 
formed  into  parties,  and  if  any  of  those  parties  are  either  disposed  or 
can  be  persuaded  to  assist  him ;  and,  if  any  of  them  are  friends  to  the 
measure  he  has  undertaken,  cordially  to  encourage,  and  with  confidence 
to  employ  them.  Now,  it  is  known  to  every  man  who  has  endeavored 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  true  state  of  the  Middle  and 
Southern  Colonies,  that  ever  since  the  declaration  of  Independence  there 
have  been  two  determined  parties  formed  in  that  country ;  one,  by  far  the 
majority  of  the  people,  zealously  attached  to  their  Sovereign  and  the 
British  Clovemment  And  yet  it  is  also  known  to  every  man  in  America 
and  to  every  American  who  is  now  in  Britain  and  lately  come  from 
America,  that  until  within  a  few  months  all  the  tenders  of  service,  all 
the  numeroos  ofEers  of  assistance  from  the  Loyalists,  have  been  rejected 
by  our  generals.  That  while  the  Congress  left  no  severity  unessayed  to 
suppress  their  exertions  in  favor  of  Government,  the  British  commanders, 
coadjutors  of  the  Congress  in  the  measure,  treated  them — and  among 
them  some  men  of  the  first  weight  and  influence  in  America — with  in- 
effable disr^ard  and  contempt  Thus  was  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
affection  to  their  Sovereign :  tbua  was  the  most  laudable  of  all  principles 
ground,  as  it  were,  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstone.  And  ye^ 
like  the  faith  of  the  three  holy  children  when  thrown  into  the  furnace, 
their  loyalty  has  sustained  the  fiery  trial,  and  remains  inviolate  to  this 
moment. 

Another  instance  of  the  folly  and  misconduct  in  the  management  of 
the  American  war  was  equally  criminal  with  the  one  I  hare  mentioned, 
and  one  of  the  causes  of  our  want  of  success.  I  have  ever  thought  that 
when  a  general  marehes  out  against  his  enemy  it  is  with  design  to  meet 
him,  and  if  sup^ior  to  him  in  foree  to  give  him  battle;  and  if  successful 
in  battle,  after  defeat  to  pursue,  in  order  to  take  or  disperse  his  foree; 
because  eveiy  man  of  reflection  knows  that  after  the  collected  force  of  an 
enemy  in  a  country  without  garrisons,  as  is  the  case  generally  in  America, 
is  once  reduced,  the  country  ilaelf  is  conquered.  This  policy  is  so  ob- 
viOQB,  so  consistent  with  military  duty  and  the  practice  of  great  com- 
manders, that  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  a  neglect  of  it  And  yet  we 
have  seen  our  generals  at  the  head  of  a  force  which  has  been  six  times 
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greater  than  that  of  the  enemj  they  had  to  oppose,  either  sleepii^  or 
rioting  in  their  quftrters ;  or  indolently  following,  or  shamefully  retreating 
before,  and  often  besi^ed  in  their  garrisons  by,  that  enemy.     .... 

The  British,  like  the  Eoman  Colonies,  have  been,  in  a  manner,  lost  by 
the  erroneous  polity  in  their  settlement,  and  afterward  by  the  inattention 
of  the  State  to  a  reformation  of  that  polity.  Neither  of  them  were  set- 
tled upon  those  principles  which  reason  and  a  small  share  of  political 
knowledge  clearly  pointed  out  The  principles  of  their  establishment 
were  totally  different  from  those  of  the  Parent  State,  and  consequently 
tended  to  break,  in  time,  the  uniformity  of  the  State.  Rome,  though  a 
free  government,  gave  her  colonies  too  little  liberty  and  governed  them 
for  a  time  by  her  absolute  power.  Great  Britain,  though  a  mixed  gov- 
ernment, wisely  and  excellently  composed  out  of  the  materials  of  the 
three  simple  forms,  gave  to  her  colonies  too  much  liberty ;  by  far  more 
than  accorded  with  her  own  established  polity,  and  even  more  than  con- 
sisted with  true  civil  liberty  itaelt  Her  inferior  colonial  societies  were 
either  formed  into  principalities  with  little  more  than  a  shadow  of  de- 
pendence or  subordination,  or  they  were  perfect  democracies,  in  a  manner 
independent  Thus  Rome  and  Britain  wandered  from  true  wisdom  and 
policy  in  the  settlement  of  their  acquired  territories,  in  different  and  op- 
posite extremes ;  extremes  which  naturally  produced  the  same  effects — 
the  revolt  of  their  colonies. 

But  had  Rome  settled  her  vacant  territory  with  citizens,  and  not  colo- 
nists ;  had  she  governed  them  by  the  same  principles  of  polity,  and  given 
ta  them  the  same  proportion  of  civil  liberty,  which  governed  and  was 
enjoyed  by  the  citizen  at  Rome,  the  cause  of  their  revolt  could  never 
have  happened,  nor  the  revolt  itself  have  taken  place.  And  had  Britain, 
in  like  manner,  in  the  settlement  of  her  colonies  established  their  inferior 
governments  on  the  same  principles  of  mixed  polity  by  which  the  people 
in  Britain  were  ruled;  and  had  she  incorporated  and  united  them  with 
her  l^islature  on  the  same  principle  upon  which  the  people  of  Britain 
were  united,  they  would  not  have  thought  of  revolting  without  some 
violent  acts  of  oppression  to  incite  them  to  it  The  seeds  of  disaSectioa 
sowed  in  the  heterogeneous  principles  of  polity,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
their  colonial  systems,  could  not  have  existed ;  because,  as  their  general 
laws  would  in  that  case  have  Bowed  from  the  same  fountain,  and  their 
particular  codes  would  have  been  derived  from  polity  of  the  same  nature 
with  that  which  governed  the  people  of  Britain,  their  political  habits, 
manners,  and  attachments  would  have  been  the  same.  Those  political 
bands,  that  cement  of  national  union  and  harmony,  founded  in  one  legis- 
lative authority',  and  arising  from  the  same  laws,  habits,  customs,  and 
manners,  which  ever  did  and  ever  will  bind  together  the  members  of  all 
societies,  would  have  bound  the  subject  in  America  as  firmly  to  the  State 
VOL.  m.— 0 
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as  the  Embject  in  Britain.  Educated  in  the  same  political  and  natioiial 
creed,  Britons  and  Americans  would  have  possessed  the  same  faith. 
They  would  have  heard  with  the  aame  ear,  seen  with  the  same  eye,  and 
judged  with  the  same  understanding.  Their  national  pride  and  honor 
would  have  been  one,  and  their  respect  and  affections  would  have  been 
invariably  directed  to  the  same  supreme  head,  from  whence  they  equally 
derived  all  their  protection  and  happiness.  All  principle  of  revolt  would 
have  been  excluded,  and  the  State  would  have  poss^sed  the  same  po- 
litical security  for  the  obedience,  fidelity,  and  attachment  of  the  people 
in  America  which  it  has  for  those  in  Scotland,  Wales,  or  any  shire  in  the 
kingdom. 


Ci^omasi  9!one]l 


HOW  PRESIDBMT  MTLES  COOPER  RAS  AWAY. 

\nutoryofNeuiTorlt.   First puMiatitd  frtm  On  MS.,  edited  by  E.F.deZAtneeg,  18TO.] 

XN  August,  1775,  a  mob,  or  rather  a  select  party  of  Republicans,  of 
-*-  which  John  Smith  and  Joshua  Hett  Smith  were  the  two  most  for- 
ward, collected  t^^ether  in  the  evening  at  a  public-house,  and  after  swal- 
lowing a  proper  dose  of  Madeira,  set  off  about  midnight  with  a  full 
design  of  seizing  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper,  then  President  of  Kings  College, 
in  his  bed,  of  shaving  his  head,  cutting  off  his  ears,  slitting  his  nose, 
stripping  him  naked,  and  turning  him  adrift  (as  the  expression  was). 
Luckily  for  the  Presidmt,  a  student,  who  had  been  out  that  night,  in 
returning  to  his  chambers  overtook  these  bravos  on  their  way,  and 
overhearing  their  conversation,  instantly  took  to  his  heels,  and  by  turn- 
ing through  alleys  and  taking  a  nearer  course  than  the  assassins,  he 
arrived  at  the  President's  room  just  time  enough  to  give  him  information 
of  his  danger.  Rising  from  his  bed,  and  huddling  on  some  of  his  clothes, 
he  jumped  out  of  a  back  window,  a  few  minutes  before  the  rascals  entered 
the  front  door  of  the  college.  Having  luckily  escaped  the  intended 
violence,  he  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  was  concealed  till  the 
morning,  and  then  safely  conveyed  on  board  one  of  his  Majesty's  ships 
in  the  harbor,  from  whence  he  sailed  for  England  Upon  his  arrival  he 
had  two  livings  given  him,  both  good  ones ;  the  first  in  Berkshire,  the 
second  at  Edinburgh,  in  Scotland,  where  he  principally  resided.  One 
day  in  the  summer  of  1786  he  went  to  dine  with  a  gentleman,  a  par- 
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ticular  friend  and  acquaintance  of  bis,  who  not  being  at  faoine,  the  Doctor 
repaired  to  a  tavern,  ordered  a  dinner,  and  while  it  was  preparing  dropped 
down  dead. 

Among  his  papers  the  following  epitaph  was  found: 

Here  lies  a  priest  of  Engliah  blood, 

Who  living  liked  whate'er  was  good. 

Good  compan;,  good  wine,  good  name, 

fat  never  hunted  after  fame ; 

But  aa  the  first  he  sUU  preferred. 

So  here  be  chose  to  be  interred. 

And,  unobeerred,  from  crowds  withdieir. 

To  rest  among  a  choeen  few, 

In  humble  hope  th&t  dirime  love 

Vill  ruse  him  to  the  bles't  above. 

Hia  library  sold  for  X5,  the  liquors  in  his  cellar  for  £150.  He  was 
buried  a  few  miles  tcora  Edinburgh,  at  the  place  of  depositing  the  Epis- 
copal ministers  who  die  in  that  city ;  this  accounts  for  the  worda  in  hia 
epitaph,  "to  rest  among  a  chosen  few," 

I  knew  him  well.  He  was  honest,  just,  learned,  and  liberal ;  judicious, 
sensible,  friendly,  and  convivial;  he  loved  good  company,  and  good 
company  loved  him;  he  was  by  no  means  dissipated.  He  loTed  Gk>d, 
honored  his  King,  esteemed  his  Friends,  and  hated  rebellioa  This  tribute 
is  due  to  my  deceased  friend.  I  lived  with  him  for  several  years  in  the 
utmost  harmony,  friendship,  and  familiarity.  Though  he  was  rather 
hasty  in  his  temper,  I  scarcely  ever  saw  him  in  a  passion.  Rebellion 
provoked  him  of  all  things.  Through  his  means  Kings  CoH^e  was 
raised  in  reputation,  superior  to  all  the  colleges  upon  the  continent,  and, 
under  his  tuition,  produced  a  number  of  young  gentlemen  superior  in 
learning  and  abilities  to  what  America  had  ever  before  seen. 


THE  WONDBHPtTL  WINTER  OP  1779. 
[From  Ike  Samt.l 

THE  winter  of  1779  was  the  severest  ever  known  in  the  middle 
colonies.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  some  notice  of  it  The 
snow  began  to  fall  about  the  10th  of  November,  and  continued  almost 
every  day  till  the  middle  of  the  ensuing  March,  In  the  woods  it  lay  at 
least  four  feet  upon  a  level.  It  was  with  the  utmost  dif&culty  that  the 
farmers  got  their  wood.    The  towns  in  general  were  distressed  for  the  want 

of  fuel,  the  garrison  in  New  York  particularly  so All  the 

wood  upon  New  York  Island  was  cut  down.     The  forest  trees  planted  in 
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gardens,  in  conrt-yards,  id  avenuea,  along  lacea,  and  about  tbe  houses  of 
gentlemen  by  way  of  ornament,  shared  the  same  fata  Quantities  of  apple 
trees,  peach  tre^  plam  trees,  cherry  trees,  and  pear  trees  were  also  cut 
down.  The  situation  of  the  army  and  inhabitants  in  this  distressful 
season  was  a  suf&cient  justification  for  the  proceeding;  necessity  required 
it  This  the  proprietors  well  knew,  and  as  necessity  has  no  law,  they 
never  complained,  grumbled,  or  even  murmured.  They  were,  however, 
never  paid.  It  was  an  emolument  to  the  barrack-master.  The  Crown 
was  chained.     John  Bull  paid  his  debts. 

This  winter  was  intensely  cold;  the  rivers,  creeks,  harbors,  ports,  and 
brooks  were  all  frozen  up.  The  bay  of  New  York,  and  from  thence  up 
the  North  River  to  Albany,  was  mere  terra  firma.  It  was  equally  so  in 
the  East  River  for  a  long  way  up  the  Sound.  It  was  so  strong  that  de- 
serters went  upon  the  ice  to  Connecticut  from  Lloyd's  Neck,  upon  Long 
Island,  the  distance  more  than  12  miles.  The  Sound  at  New  Haven, 
which  is  30  miles  from  Long  Island,  was  frozen  over,  about  two  miles 
in  the  middle  excepted,  and  these  two  miles  were  congealed  and  filled 
with  particles  of  ica  A  particular  event  is  striking.  From  New  York 
to  Staten  Island  the  distance  is  about  ten  miles.  From  Long  Island  to 
New  Jersey  the  bay  is  about  siz  miles  wida 

The  tide  from  Sandy  Hook  to  New  York,  through  the  Narrows  and 
the  bay,  is  violently  rapid.  No  man  living  ever  before  saw  this  bay 
frozen  up.  Yet  so  intense  was  the  cold  this  winter,  and  the  bay  so 
hard  frt^n,  that  200  sleighs  laden  with  provisions,  with  two  horses 
to  each,  escorted  by  200  Light  Horse,  passed  upon  the  ice  from  New 
York  to  Staten  Island  in  a  body.  In  many  places  large  quantities 
of  water-fowl  were  picked  up  by  the  inhabitants,  so  frozen  as  not  to  be 
able  to  take  wing.  A  very  remarkable  story,  if  true,  was  told.  I  do  not 
aver  it  as  a  fact ;  the  report  was  current,  and  as  the  man  bore  a  good 
character,  it  was  generally  believed.  He  was  a  substantial  farmer  upon 
Staten  Island,  his  name  Goosen  Adriance.  The  case  was  this:  He  went 
out  in  the  morning  upon  his  farm,  which  adjoins  the  water,  and  going 
along  the  shore  he  observed  a  parcel  of  ducks  sitting  erect  and  in  their 
proper  posture.  Not  moving  as  he  approached,  it  surprised  him.  He 
walked  up  to  them,  found  them  stiff,  and,  as  he  supposed,  perfectly  dead ; 
he  carried  them  home,  threw  them  down  upon  the  table  in  his  kitchen, 
where  a  large  wood  fire  was  burning,  and  went  into  the  next  room  to 
breakfast  with  his  family.  Scarce  was  the  breakfast  over  when  a  great 
noise  and  fluttering  was  heard  in  the  kitchen.  Upon  openii^  the  door, 
how  great  the  surprise!  The  supposed  dead  ducks  were  all  flying  about 
the  room. 

A  gentleman  who  had  been  a  prisoner  in  Connecticut,  and  returned 
from  thence  the  very  last  of  April,  said  that  the  snow  on  the  north  side 
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of  the  fences,  froni  Middletown  to  New  Haven,  was  more  ttan  a  foot 
deep.  Thia  was  never  known  in  that  part  of  America  before,  at  least 
after  the  English  settled  thera  The  harbors,  rivers,  and  wat^?  about 
New  York  were  frozen  up.  Not  a  ship  could  move.  Had  the  rebels 
thought  of  an  attack,  now  was  their  time  The  ice  was  Btroug,  liard, 
and  firm.  The  rebel  army,  with  their  heaviest  artillery,  stores,  pro- 
visions,  and  baggf^^  might  have  passed  the  Hudson  with  as  much  ease 
as  they  could  have  marched  the  same  distance  upon  dry  land. 


HOW  THE  BEITISH  TROOPS  PROTECTED  THE  LOYALISTa 
[From  the  Same.] 

SAMUEL  PINTARD,  Esq.,  a  native  of  New  York,  of  an  opulent 
and  reputable  family,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1755, 
obtained  a  pair  of  colors  in  Shirley's  regiment  Upon  the  reduction  of 
Osw^o,  in  1756,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  with  the  rest  of  the 
garrison  to  England,  where  be  obtained  a  Lieutenancy,  and  went  with 
his  r^ment  to  Germany,  where  he  signalized  himsdf  as  a  brave  and 
gallant  officer  in  several  actiona  At  Minden,  he  was  desperately 
wounded,  and  lay  twelve  hours  upon  the  field  of  battle  before  it  was 
discovered  he  was  alive.  He  recovered  from  bis  wounds  and  served  the 
remainder  of  the  war  with  honor  to  himself,  and  credit  to  his  corps. 
Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  r^ment  was  disbanded,  upon  which 
Mr.  Pintard  returned  to  New  York,  where  he  had  a  good  estate,  wealthy 
relations,  and  worthy  connections.  In  a  few  years  afterward,  he  married 
a  young  lady  of  character,  and  fortune,  and  being  fond  of  a  domestic 
and  retired  life,  was  enjoying  himself  upon  a  small  country-seat  at  a 
delightful  little  village  in  tiie  county  of  Westchester,  called  New  Rochelle, 
situate  upon  the  Sound,  when  the  royal  army  landed  upon  Long  Island. 
The  county  of  Westchester  being  then  cova^  with  rebel  troops,  there 
was  no  possibility  of  his  joining  the  British  troops,  or  getting  to  Long 
Island,  lie  whole  coast  being  covered  with  rebel  forces.  As  soon  as 
General  Howe  landed  upon  Pell's  Neck,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Rochelle, 
Mr.  Pintard  clothed  himself  in  his  regimentals,  put  on  his  sword,  and 
with  hia  firelock  upon  his  shoulder,  joined  the  army,  and  served  as  a 
volunteer  during  its  stay  in  that  county.  I  am  now  sorry  to  relate  a 
fact,  so  far  beneath  the  dignity,  the  honor,  the  spirit,  the  virtue,  and  so 
degrading  to  the  character  of  Englishmen,  that  I  wish  (from  my  soul  I 
wish)  a  veil  could  be  drawn  over  the  felonious  act,  and  the  whole  trans* 
action  hid  in  impenetrable  darkness.    But  it  is  a  fact,  and  a  fact  that  can 
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be  fully  proved.  It  shall  therefore  be  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  public 
While  Mr.  Pintard  was  acting  as  a  volunteer  in  the  rojal  army,  serving 
as  a  guide,  and  risking  hia  life  in  the  field,  and  in  all  the  dangers  incident 
to  war;  at  this  very  time,  I  aver  it  as  a  fact,  his  house  and  farm  were 
plundered  of  their  most  valuable  effects  by  a  party  of  that  army  in  which 
he  was  exposing  his  life  as  a  Loyalist,  a  volunteer,  a  conductor,  and  a 
guida  His  household  furniture  was  taken  from  him,  he  was  robbed  of 
his  plate,  they  stole  his  horses,  and  they  lulled  his  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep, 
and  carried  off  his  poultry.  When  General  Howe  abandoned  the  county 
of  Westchester,  and  returned  to  New  York,  Pintard  was  obliged  to  re- 
move also.  He  had  acted  in  the  British  army.  This  was  well  known 
to  the  rebels.  It  was  dangerous  staying  behind.  He  might  have  been 
hanged,  or  at  least,  imprisoned  during  the  war.  He  took  the  prudent 
part  and  went  to  New  York  with  the  army.  He  complained  to  the  Gen- 
eral of  the  robbery.  He  obtained  no  redress.  Finding  living  in  New 
York  extravagant,  and  being  fond  of  retirement,  he  purchased  a  genteel 
snug  house,  and  neat  little  farm,  at  Hempstead,  in  Queens  county,  upon 
Long  Island,  a  most  delightful  village  about  twenty  miles  from  New- 
York,  to  which  with  his  family  he  retired,  in  expectation  of  living  there 
immolested,  and  in  peace  and  quietnes& 

In  this  retreat  he  had  not  been  long,  before  the  17th  R^ment  of  Light 
Dragoons  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  town.  These  gentry  soon  became 
very  troublesoma  They  were  expert  at  plunder,  and  being  encouraged 
by  Colonel  Birch,  their  commanding  officer,  nothing  escaped  their  hands, 
and  in  the  course  of  six  weeks  not  a  lamb,  nor  a  calf,  a  duck,  nor  a  goose, 
a  turkey,  a  pig,  nor  a  dunghill  fowl,  was  to  be  seen  in  the  town ;  nor  a 
potato,  a  turnip,  nor  a  cabbage,  in  the  fields.  Mr.  Pintard,  tired  with 
this  disagreeable  scene,  removed  his  furniture  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cutting's 
— a  relation  of  his,  and  the  parson  of  the  parish — locked  up  his  house, 
removed  to  New  York,  and  embarked  for  Madeira,  where  he  had  rela- 
tions of  property,  fully  determined  not  to  return  to  New  York  till  the 
end  of  the  war.  Pintard  being  gone,  the  house  and  farm  unoccupied, 
and  Birch  commanding  at  Hempstead,  he  soon  fixed  his  eyes  upon  this 
placa  How  to  get  the  possession  was  the  difBculty,  The  house  was 
locked  up,  the  key  was  gona  Birch  was  not  to  be  balked  with  small 
difficulties.  He  contrived  to  foree  open  one  of  the  windows,  and  creep- 
ing through,  opened  the  doors,  and  took  possession.  This  title  was  at 
b^  but  a  precarious  one,  a  better  was  to  be  procured.  Birch  goes  to  New 
York,  represents  Pintard  as  a  rebel,  charges  him  with  being  in  the  service 
of  Congress,  and  gone  as  an  agent  of  theirs  to  Madeira,  and  applies  for 
the  house  and  farm  as  the  property  of  a  rebel  General  Clinton  never 
inquires  into  the  truth  of  the  matter,  believes  Birah,  and  gives  him  an 
order  to  take  possession  of  the  place,  and  hold  it  as  rebel  property  for 
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his  own  benefit  and  emolument  Birch  had  now  a  double  title,  a  title 
obtained  by  a  forcible  entry,  and  that  entry  confirmed  bj  an  ill^alr 
arbitrary  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Birch  being  thus  established 
in  the  possession,  seat  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Cutting  and  begged  the 
use  of  Mr.  Pintard's  furniture,  for  a  few  days,  until  his  own  could  be 
brought  from  New  York.  Mr.  Cutting,  not  willing  to  disoblige  so 
powerful  a  neighbor,  acquiesced  and  deUvered  up  the  furniture,  which 
the  Colonel  afterward  refused  to  return,  claiming  it  as  rebel  property. 

Mr.  Fintard,  after  his  purchase,  erected  the  frame  of  a  large  bam,  in- 
cluding stables  and  a  coach-house,  but  had  not  laid  the  floors,  boarded  the 
sides,  nor  shingled  the  root  It  was,  therefore,  of  no  use  to  Birch.  Where 
to  get  shingles  and  boards  was  the  question.  He  made  the  proper  in- 
quiries and  found  that  a  Mr.  Hulet,  who  lived  about  five  miles  off,  had  a 
quantily  of  boards  and  shingles  laid  in  for  building  a  house,  which  he 
had  deferred  on  account  of  the  times.  This  information  gained,  a  number 
of  wagons  escorted  by  a  party  of  horse  were  sent,  and  the  materials 
brought  away  without  leave  or  license,  and  the  bam  completed.  Mr. 
Hulet,  a  not^  Loyalist,  applied  for  payment  He  got  none,  was  called 
a  rebel,  threatened  with  the  provost,  and  turned  out  of  doors.  This  was 
the  situation  of  his  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  within  the  British  hnes  dur- 
ing the  war.  Deprived  of  their  property  at  the  caprice  of  the  military, 
their  lives  and  liberty  under  the  same  arbitrary  power,  law,  justice,  and 
equity  denied  them,  the  civil  authority  abolished,  and  the  courts  of  justice 
shut  np.  Such  were  the  steps  taken  by  the  military  to  "conciliate"  the 
affections  of  his  Majesty's  deluded  subjects,  to  "reclaim"  the  disaffected, 
and  "  bring  in  "  the  rebellious. 

Birch,  thus  settled  to  his  wish  at  Hempstead,  cast  his  eyes  upon  a 
small  building  in  the  town  called  "  The  Cage,"  erected  by  the  inhabi- 
tants to  confine  persons  convicted  of  drunkeimess,  swearing,  and  petty 
lareenies,  of  which  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  had  cognizance.  This 
"  Cage  "  the  Colonel  thought  would  do  for  a  washhouse ;  he  accordingly 
sent  a  messenger  to  Samuel  Clowes,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  who  lived  in 
the  town,  a  gentleman  of  strict  honor,  great  integrity,  and  unbounded 
lojralty,  for  permission  to  take  it  away.  The  Justice  told  him  it  be- 
longed to  the  town,  and  he  could  give  no  consent,  without  the  approba- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  signified  by  a  vote  at  a  general  town  meeting. 
The  messenger  replied  that  Birch  would  have  been  glad  of  the  Justice's 
consent,  but  whether  he  had  it  or  not  was  very  immaterial,  "for  the 
Cage  he  would  have"  He  accordingly  ordered  it  removed,  fitted  it  up, 
and  instead  of  its  original  use,  converted  it  into  a  wash-house; 

In  the  summer  of  1779,  the  17th  Light  Dr^oons,  of  which  Birch  was 
the  commander,  were  again  in  quarters  at  Hempstead.  Three  privates 
of  the  r^ment  committed  a  burglary  (a  crime  of  which,  I  am  told,  Ae 
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civil  law  ousta  the  criminal  of  his  clergy),  by  breaking  open  a  dwelling- 
house  in  the  night,  and  plnndering  it  of  several  valuable  effects.  The 
family  at  length  being  awakened  by  the  noiBe  of  the  robbers,  a  skirmish 
ensued,  and  one  of  the  soldiers  was  killed,  the  others  escaped  But 
being  known,  and  awom  to,  by  the  person  robbed,  they  were  taken  up 
and  committed  by  the  General  Civil  law  there  was  none,  but  as  if  bent 
upon  not  punishing,  or  even  trying,  a  soldier  for  a  capital  theft  committed 
upon  a  loyal  American,  a  sworn  and  steady  subject  of  his  Sovereign,  and 
perhaps  to  insult  and  show  the  little  r^ard  he  had  for  the  country  and 
ite  inhabitants,  he  dischai^ed  the  criminals  without  the  shadow  of  a 
trial  The  dead  man,  however,  was  fairly  tried,  condemned,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged  in  chains.  The  sentence,  I  suppose,  was  confirmed 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  as  it  was  actually  and  really  put  in  execu- 
tion, Birch  at  the  same  time  insultingly  telling  the  country  people  to 
take  notice,  that  the  military  had,  in  this  case  at  least,  done  exemplaiy 
justice  for  a  robbeiy  committed  by  a  soldier  upon  an  inhabitant,  and 
desired  in  future  to  be  troubled  with  no  farther  complaints. 

In  1779,  Birch  sent  a  party  to  Secab^ue,  a  village  about  twenty  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  Hempstead,  to  pull  down  a  Quaker  meeting-house  and 
bring  away  the  materials.  This  was  done,  and  the  whole  appropriated 
by  Birch  to  his  own  use.  The  party,  on  their  return,  stopped  at  a  house 
then  belonging  to  Thomas  Jones,  Esq.,  at  Fort  Neck,  called  the  refugee 
house,  from  his  permitting  several  of  these  poor  loyal  people  to  live  in 
it  As  they -were  all  men,  they  maintained,  supported,  and  diverted 
themselves  by  fishing  and  fowling.  The  dragoons  very  deliberately 
entered  the  house,  pillaged  it  of  the  little  furniture  the  poor  loyal 
wretches  had,  took  out  aU  the  sash  windows,  and  carried  the  whole  off 
with  the  rest  of  their  plunder.  Mr.  Jones  getting  full  evidence  of  this 
black  transaction,  wrote  several  letters  to  the  Colonel  upon  the  subject, 
but  never  received  an  answer.  He  also  called  a  number  of  times  at  his 
house,  but  never  was  let  in.  As  Hempstead  was  Mr.  Jones's  parish 
church,  he  had  every  Sunday  the  mortification  to  see  the  windows  of  his 
house  fixed  in  a  bam,  which  Birch  had  converted  into  a  barrack.  Mr. 
Jones  was  noted  for  his  loyalty. 

The  same  year  he  had  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house  at  Foster's 
Meadow  pulled  down,  the  materials  brought  away,  and  converted  to  hia 
own  use.  This  village  is  about  four  miles  to  the  westward  of  Hempstead 
This  sacred  edifice  was  built  by  the  villagers  for  the  sake  of  divine  wor- 
ship. Every  inhabitant  in  the  place  was  remarkably  loyal  A  minister 
who  had,  prior  to  the  rebellion,  occasionally  preached  in  it,  was  a  rebel 
This  Birch  made  a  pretence  for  robbing  liie  loyal  inhabitants  of  their 
church. 

Another  anecdote  of  this  gentleman  shall  be  mentioned,  and  I  have 
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done  with  bim.  A  few  weeks  before  the  evacoation  of  New  York,  the 
Colonel  aent  oat  a  party  upon  Hempstead  Plains,  an  extensive  common 
of  sixteen  miles  in  length,  and  six  io  width,  belonging  to  the  towns  of 
Oyster  Bay  and  Hempstead,  and  drove  in  about  2,000  sheep.  He  ordered 
them  into  a  field,  and  had  all  their  ears  cut  off.  This  done,  he  gave  no- 
tice to  the  farmers  to  come  in,  prove  their  proper^,  and  each  man  to  take 
away  his  own;  that  he  had  taken  this  step  for  their  interest,  and  to  prevent 
their  sheep  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  The  farmera  were  pleased, 
lopked  upon  it  as  an  act  of  kindness,  and  flocked  into  the  town.  Birch 
showed  them  the  sheep,  and  desired  each  man  to  select  his  own,  but  if 
any  one  took  a  sheep  which  he  could  not  swear  to,  or  prove  to  be  his 
property,  he  should  be  severely  punished.  All  the  cattle  and  sheep  in 
■  Hempstead  and  Oyster  Bay  were  marked  in  the  ears,  and  nowhere  elsa 
Every  farmer  has  a  mark  of  his  own,  and  each  mark  is  upon  the  records 
of  the  town.  Birch  having  taken  the  ears  off  of  the  sheep,  not  a  single 
man  was  able  to  prove  his  property.  Birch,  therefore,  sold  the  sheep, 
and  by  this  piece  of  wickedness  pocketed  above  two  thousand  poonda. 


SIB  WILLIAM  JOHNSON'S  BARONIAL  HALL. 
[From  the  Same.\ 

AFTER  Sir  William  built  Johnson  Hall  he  lived  in  the  style  of  an 
old  English  baron  of  former  days,  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  the 
most  unbounded  hospitality.  The  Hall  was  open  to  all  strangers,  to  all 
travellers.  Strangers  and  travellers  were  ever  at  home  when  under  his 
roof.  Though  a  tenant  of  his  kept  an  excellent  inn  at  Johnstown,  no 
strangers  nor  travellers  were  suffered  to  put  up  there ;  all  were  desired 
to  repair  to  the  Hall,  and  all  were  equally  and  hospitably  entertained. 
As  he  was  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  had  the  improvement, 
the  settlement,  and  cultivation  of  his  estate  so  much  at  heart,  a  part  of 
his  time  was  naturally  taken  up  with  business.  The  mornings  he 
devoted  to  this  service.  The  Hall  was  always  fulL  Travellers  from  all 
parts  of  America,  from  Europe,  and  from  the  West  Indies,  daily  resorted 
to  his  house,  in  their  respective  tours  through  the  country.  All  met 
with  the  same  kind  of  treatment,  the  most  unbounded  hospitality.  The 
Hftll  was  a  kind  of  open  house.  The  gentlemen  and  ladies  breakfasted 
in  their  respective  rooms,  and,  at  their  option,  had  either  tea,  coffee,  or 
chocolate,  or  if  an  old  rugged  veteran  wanted  a  beefsteak,  a  mug  of  ale, 
a  glass  of  brandy,  or  some  ^og,  he  called  for  it,  and  it  always  was  at 
his  service.    The  freer  people  made,  the  more  happy  was  Sir  William. 
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After  breakfiist,  while  Sir  William  was  about  his  business,  bia  guests 
entertained  themselvefl  as  they  pleased  Some  rode  out,  some  went  out 
with  guns,  some  with  flshing-taclde,  some  sauntered  about  the  town,  some 
played  cards,  some  back-gammon,  some  billiards,  some  pennies,  and  some 
even  at  ninepin&  Thus  was  each  day  spent  until  the  hoar  of  four, 
when  the  bell  punctually  rang  for  dinner,  and  all  assembled.  He  had, 
besidea  his  own  family,  seldom  leas  than  ten,  sometimes  thirty.  All 
were  welcome.  All  sat  down  together.  All  was  good  cheer,  mirth  and 
festivity.  Sometimes  seven,  eight,  or  ten,  of  the  Indian  Sachems  joined 
the  festive  board.  His  dinners  were  plentiful  They  consisted,  how- 
ever, of  the  produce  of  his  estate,  or  what  was  procured  from  the  woods 
and  rivers,  such  as  venison,  bear,  and  fish  of  every  kind,  with  wild 
turkeys,  partridges,  grouse,  and  quails  in  abundance.  No  jellies,  creams, 
ragouts,  or  syllabubs  graced  his  tabla  Hia  liquors  were  Madeira,  ale, 
strong  beer,  cider,  and  punch.  Each  guest  chose  what  he  liked,  and 
drank  as  he  pleased.  The  company,  or  at  least  a  part  of  them,  seldom 
broke  up  before  three  in  the  morning.  Every  one,  however,  Sir  William 
included,  retired  when  he  pleased.     There  was  no  restraint; 


%  i^ector  ^t.  fol^n  De  Crebecomt. 

BoKN  Id  Chd,  Normsndf ,  1731.    Dibd  >t  SarcellM,  France,  1618. 

THE  HAPPY  PARMEE. 

[Letters  from  an  Amtriean  i'armer.  1788.] 

OFTEN  when  I  plough  my  low  ground,  I  place  my  little  boy  on  a 
chair  which  screws  to  the  beam  of  the  plough — its  motion  and  that 
of  the  horses  please  him,  he  is  pei-fectly  happy,  and  begins  to  chat  As 
I  lean  over  the  handle,  various  are  the  thoughts  which  crowd  into  my 
mind.  I  am  now  doing  for  him,  I  say,  what  my  father  formerly  did  for 
me;  may  God  enable  him  to  live  that  he  may  perform  the  same  opera- 
tions for  the  same  purposes  when  I  am  worn  oat  and  old !  I  relieve  his 
mother  of  some  trouble  while  I  have  him  with  me,  the  odoriferous  fur- 
row exhilarates  his  spirits,  and  seems  to  do  the  child  a  great  deal  of  good, 
for  he  looks  more  blooming  since  I  have  adopted  that  practice ;  can  more 
pleasure,  more  dignity,  be  added  to  that  primary  occupation?  The  father 
thus  ploughing  with  his  child,  and  to  feed  his  family,  is  inferior  only  to 
the  emperor  of  China  ploughing  as  an  example  to  his  kingdom.  .... 
My  bees,  above  any  other  tenants  of  my  farm,  attract  my  attention  and 
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respect;  I  am  astonished  to  see  that  nothing  eziate  l)Ut  what  has  its 
enemy,  one  species  pareue  and  live  upon  the  other:  unfortunately  our 
kingbirds  are  the  destroyers  of  those  industrious  insects ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  these  birds  preserve  our  fields  from  the  depredations  of 
crows  which  they  pursue  on  the  wing  with  great  vigilance  and  astonish- 
ing dexterity.  Thus  divided  by  two  interested  motives,  I  have  long  re- 
sisted the  desire  I  had  to  kill  them,  until  last  year,  when  I  thought  they 
increased  tod  much,  and  my  indulgence  had  been  carried  too  far;  it  was 
at  the  time  of  swarming  when  they  all  came  and  fixed  themselves  on  the 
neighboring  trees,  from  whence  they  catched  those  that  returned  loaded 
from  the  fielda  This  made  me  resolve  to  kill  as  many  as  I  could,  and  I 
was  just  ready  to  fire,  when  s  bunch  of  bees  as  big  as  my  fist  issued 
from  one  of  the  hives,  rushed  on  one  of  the  birds,  and  probably  stung 
him,  for  he  instantly  screamed,  and  flew,  not  as  before,  in  an  irregular 
manner,  but  in  a  direct  lino.  He  was  foUowed  by  the  same  bold  phalanx, 
at  a  considerable  distance,  which  unfortunately  becoming  too  sure  of 
victory,  quitted  their  military  array  and  disbanded  themselves.  By  this 
inconsiderate  step  they  lost  all  that  aggregate  of  force  which  had  made 
the  bird  fly  off.  Perceiving  their  disorder  he  immediately  returned  and 
snapped  as  many  as  he  wanted ;  nay  he  bad  even  the  impudence  to  alight 
on  the  very  twig  from  which  the  bees  had  drove  him.  I  killed  him  and 
immediately  opened  his  craw,  from  which  I  took  171  bees;  I  laid  them 
all  on  a  blanket  in  the  son,  and  to  my  great  surprise  64  returned  to  life, 
licked  themselves  clean,  and  joyfully  went  back  to  the  hive ;  where  they 
probably  informed  their  companions  of  such  an  adventure  and  escape,  as 
I  believe  had  never  happened  before  to  American  beeal  I  draw  a  great 
fund  of  pleasure  from  the  quails  which  inhabit  my  farm;  they  abundantly 
repay  me,  by  their  various  notes  and  peculiar  tameness,  for  the  inviolable 
hospitality  I  constantly  show  them  in  the  winter.  Instead  of  perfidiously 
taking  advantage  of  their  great  and  affecting  distress,  when  nature  offers 
nothing  but  a  barren  universal  bed  of  snow,  when  irresistible  necessity 
forces  them  to  my  bam  doors,  I  permit  them  to  feed  uomolested ;  and  it 
is  not  the  least  agreeable  spectacle  which  that  dreary  season  presents, 
when  I  see  those  beautiful  birds,  tamed  by  hunger,  intermingling  with 
all  my  cattle  and  sheep,  seeking  in  security  for  the  poor  scanty  grain 
which  but  for  them  would  be  useless  and  lost  Often  in  the  angles  of 
tbe  fences  where  the  motion  of  the  wind  prevents  the  snow  from  settling, 
I  carry  them  both  chaff  and  grain ;  the  one  to  feed  them,  the  other  to 
prevent  their  tender  feet  from  freezing  fast  to  the  earth  as  I  have  fre- 
quently observed  them  to  da  I  do  not  know  an  instance  in  which  the 
singular  barbarity  of  man  is  so  strongly  delineated,  as  in  the  catching 
and  mnrthering  those  harmless  birds,  at  that  cruel  season  of  the  yeat 
Mr.  ****,  one  of  the  most  famous  and  extraordinary  farmers  that  has 
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ever  done  honor  to  the  province  of  Connecticut,  by  his  timely  and  ho- 
mane  assistance  in  a  hard  winter,  saved  this  species  from  being  entirely 
destroyed.  They  perished  ail  over  the  country,  none  of  their  delightful 
'whistlings  were  heard  the  next  spring,  but  upon  this  gentleman's  farm ; 
and  to  his  humanity  we  owe  the  continuation  of  their  music. 

When  the  severities  of  that  season  have  dispirited  all  my  cattle,  no 
farmer  ever  attends  them  with  more  pleasure  than  I  do ;  it  is  one  of  those 
duties  which  is  sweetened  with  the  most  rational  satisfaction.  I  amuse 
myself  in  beholding  their  difierent  tempera,  actions,  and  the  various 
effects  of  their  instinct  now  powerfully  impelled  by  the  force  of  hunger. 
I  trace  their  various  inclinations,  and  the  different  efFects  of  their 
passions,  which  are  exactly  the  same  as  among  men ;  the  law  is  to  as 
precisely  what  I  am  in  my  barn-yard,  a  bridle  and  check  to  prevent  the 
strong  and  greedy  from  oppressing  the  timid  and  weak.  Conscious  of 
superiority  they  always  strive  to  encroach  on  their  neighbors ;  unsatisfied 
with  their  portion,  they  eagerly  swallow  it  in  order  to  have  an  oppoi^ 
tunity  of  taking  what  is  given  to  others,  except  they  are  prevented. 
Some  I  chide,  others,  unmindful  of  my  admonitions,  receive  some  blows. 
Could  victuals  thus  be  given  to  men  without  the  assistance  of  any  lan> 
guage,  I  am  sure  they  would  not  behave  better  to  one  another,  nor  more 
philosophically  than  my  cattle  do.  The  same  spirit  prevails  in  the 
stable ;  but  there  I  have  to  do  with  more  generous  animals,  there  my 
well  known  voice  has  immediate  infiuence,  and  soon  restores  peace  and 
tranquillity.  Thus  by  superior  knowledge  I  govern  all  my  cattle  as  wise 
men  are  obliged  to  govern  fools  and  the  ignorant        .... 

The  astonishing  art  which  all  birds  display  in  the  construction  of  their 
nests,  ill  provided  as  we  may  suppose  them  with  proper  tools,  their  neat- 
ness, their  convenience,  always  make  me  ashamed  of  the  slovenliness  of 
our  houses;  their  love  to  their  dame,  their  incessant  careful  attention, 
and  the  peculiar  songs  they  address  to  her  while  she  tediously  incubates 
their  ^gs,  remind  me  of  my  duty,  could  I  ever  forget  it  Their  affection 
to  their  helpless  little  ones,  is  a  lively  precept ;  and  in  short  the  whole 
economy  of  what  we  proudly  call  the  brute  creation,  is  admirable  in 
every  circumstance;  and  vain  man,  though  adorned  with  the  additional 
gift  of  reason,  might  learn  from  the  perfection  of  instinct,  how  to  r^u- 
late  the  follies,  and  how  to  temper  the  errors  which  this  second  gift  often 
makes  him  commit  This  is  a  subject,  on  which  I  have  often  bestowed 
the  most  serious  thoughts ;  I  have  often  blushed  within  myself,  and  been 
greatly  astonished,  when  I  have  compared  the  unerring  path  they  all  fol- 
low, all  just,  all  proper,  all  wise,  up  to  the  necessary  d^ree  of  perfection, 
with  the  coarse,  the  imperfect  systems  of  men,  not  merely  as  governors 
and  kings,  but  as  masters,  as  husbands,  as  fathers,  as  citizens.  But  this 
is  a  sanctu&ry  in  which  an  ignorajit  farmer  must  not  presume  to  enter. 
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If  ever  man  was  pennitted  to  receive  and  enjoy  some  blessings  that  miglit 
alleviate  the  manj  sorrows  to  which  he  is  exposed,  it  is  certainly  in  the 
countiy,  when  he  attentively  considers  those  ravishing  scenes  with  which 
he  is  everywhere  surrounded.  This  is  the  only  time  of  the  year  in 
which  I  am  avaricious  of  every  moment.  I  therefore  lose  none  that  can 
add  to  this  simple  and  inoffensive  happinesa  I  roam  early  throughout 
all  my  fields ;  not  the  least  operation  do  I  perform,  which  is  not  accom- 
panied with  the  most  pleasing  observations ;  were  I  to  extend  them  as  far 
as  I  have  carried  them,  I  should  become  tedious;  you  would  think  me 
guilty  of  affectation,  and  I  should  perhaps  represent  many  things  as 
pleasurable  from  which  you  might  not  perhaps  receive  the  least  agreeable 
emotions.    But,  believe  me,  what  I  write  is  all  true  and  real. 

Some  time  ago,  as  I  sat  smoking  a  contemplative  pipe  in  my  piazza,  I 
saw  with  amazement  a  remarkable  instance  of  selfishness  displayed  in  a 
very  small  bird,  which  I  had  hitherto  respected  for  its  inoffensiveness. 
Three  nesta  were  placed  almost  contiguous  to  each  other  in  my  piazza : 
that  of  a  swallow  was  affixed  in  the  comer  next  to  the  house,  that  of  a 
phebe  in  the  other,  a  wren  possessed  a  little  box  which  I  had  made  on 
purpose,  and  hung  between.  Be  not  surprised  at  their  tameness,  all  my 
family  had  long  been  taught  to  respect  them  as  well  as  myseli  The 
wren  had  shown  before  signs  of  dislike  to  the  box  which  I  had  given  it, 
but  I  knew  not  on  what  account ;  at  last  it  resolved,  small  as  it  was,  to 
drive  the  swallow  from  its  own  habitation,  and  to  my  very  great  surprise 
it  succeeded.  Impudence  often  gets  the  better  of  modesty,  and  this  ex- 
ploit was  BO  sooner  performed,  than  it  removed  every  material  to  its  own 
box  with  the  most  admirable  dexterity ;  the  signs  of  triumph  appeared 
very  visible,  it  fluttered  its  wings  with  uncommon  velocity,  an  universal 
joy  was  perceivable  in  all  its  movements.  Where  did  this  little  bird 
learn  that  spirit  of  injustice?  It  was  not  endowed  with  what  we  term 
reason  1  Here  then  is  a  proof  that  both  those  gifts  border  very  near  on 
one  another ;  for  we  see  the  perfection  of  the  one  mixing  with  the  errors 
of  the  other  I  The  peaceable  swallow,  like  the  passive  Quaker,  meekly 
sat  at  a  small  distance  and  never  offered  the  least  resistance ;  but  no 
sooner  was  the  plunder  carried  away,  than  the  injured  bird  went  to  work 
with  unabated  ardor,  and  in  a  few  days  the  depredations  were  repaired. 
To  prevent,  however,  a  repetition  of  the  same  violence,  I  removed  the 
wren's  box  to  another  part  of  the  house. 
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THE  AMERICAN. 

[Fnm  the  Same-I 

\ll  /  HAT  then  is  the  American,  this  new  man?  He  ia  either  an  Ea- 
VV  ropean  or  the  descendant  of  an  European,  hence  that  strange 
mixture  of  blood,  which  you  will  find  in  no  other  country.  I  could 
point  out  to  you  a  family  whose  grandfather  was  an  Englishman,  whose 
wife  was  Dutch,  whose  son  married  a  French  woman,  and  whose  present 
four  sons  have  now  four  wives  of  different  nationa  He  is  an  American, 
who  leaving  behind  him  all  his  ancient  prejudices  and  manners,  receives 
new  ones  from  the  new  mode  of  life  he  has  embraced,  the  new  govern- 
ment he'obeys,  and  the  new  rank  he  holda  He  becomes  an  American 
by  being  received  in  the  broad  lap  of  our  great  Abna  Mater. 

Here  individuals  of  all  nations  are  mdt«d  into  a  new  race  of  men, 
whose  labors  and  posterity  will  one  day  cause  great  changes  in  the  world. 
Americans  are  the  western  pilgrimB,  who  are  carrying  along  with  them 
that  great  mass  of  arts,  sciences,  vigor,  and  industry  which  b^an  long 
since  in  the  East ;  they  will  finish  the  great  circla  The  Americans  w«e 
once  scattered  all  over  Europe ;  here  they  are  incorporated  into  one  of 
the  finest  systems  of  population  which  has  ever  appeared,  and  which  will 
hereafter  become  distinct  by  the  power  of  the  different  climates  they  in- 
habit. The  American  ought  therefore  to  love  this  country  much  better 
than  that  wherein  either  he  or  his  forefathers  were  born.  Here  the  re- 
wards of  his  industry  f oUow  with  equal  steps  the  prepress  of  his  labor ; 
his  labor  is  founded  on  the  basis  of  nature,  ae^-intereal ;  can  it  want  a 
stronger  allurement?  Wives  and  children,  who  before  in  vain  demanded 
of  him  a  morsel  of  bread,  now  fat  and  frolicsome,  gladly  help  their  father 
%o  clear  those  fields  whence  exuberant  crops  are  to  arise  to  feed  and  to 
clothe  them  all ;  without  any  part  being  claimed,  either  by  a  despotic 
prince,  a  rich  abbot,  or  a  mighty  lord.  Here  religion  demands  but  little 
of  him  ;  a  small  voluntary  salary  to  the  minister,  and  gratitude  to  GK)d; 
can  he  refuse  these  ?  The  American  is  a  new  man,  who  acts  upon  new 
principles;  he  must  therefore  entertain  new  ideas,  and  form  new  opinions; 
From  involuntary  idleness,  servile  dependence,  penury,  and  useless  labor, 
he  has  passed  to  toils  of  a  very  different  nature,  rewarded  by  ample  sub- 
sistence.— This  is  an  American. 
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NAMTUCKET  CUSTOMS  A  CENTUBT  AGO. 
[From  the  Same."] 

THE  manners  cS.  the  Friends  are  entirely  fonnded  on  that  simplicity 
which  is  their  boast,  and  their  most  distinguished  charact^stic; 
and  those  manners  have  acquired  the  authority  of  laws.  Here  they  are 
stroDgly  attached  to  plainness  of  dress,  as  well  as  to  that  of  language ; 
insomuch  that  though  some  part  of  it  may  be  ungrammatical,  yet  should 
any  person  who  was  bom  and  brought  up  here  attempt  to  speak  more 
correctly,  he  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  fop  or  an  innovator.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  a  stranger  come  here  and  adopt  their  idiom  in  all  its 
purity  (as  they  deem  it)  this  accomplishment  would  inmiediately  procure 
him  the  most  cordial  reception;  and  they  would  cherish  him  like  an 
ancient  member  of  their  society.  So  many  impositions  have.they  suf- 
fered on  this  account,  that  they  b^n  now  indeed  to  grow  more  cautious. 
They  «re  so  tenacious  of  their  ancient  habite  of  industry  and  frugality, 
tiiat  if  any  of  them  were  to  be  seen  with  a  long  coat  made  of  Ei^lish  cloth, 
on  any  other  than  the  first-day  (Sunday)  he  would  be  greatly  ridiculed 
and  censured ;  he  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  careless  spendthiift,  whom 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  trust,  and  in  vain  to  relieve.  A  few  years  ago  two 
single-horse  chairs  were  imported  from  Boston,  to  the  great  oflfence  of  these 
prudent  citizens ;  nothing  appeared  to  them  more  culpable  than  the  use 
of  such  gaudy  painted  vehicles,  in  contempt  of  the  more  useful  and 
more  simple  single-horse  carta  of  their  fathers.  This  piece  of  extravagant 
and  unknown  luxury  almost  caused  a  schism,  and  set  every  tongue 
a-going;  some  predicted  the  approaching  ruin  of  those  families  that  had 
imported  them;  others  feared  the  dangers  of  example:  never  since  the 
foundation  of  the  town  had  there  happened  anything  which  so  much 
alarmed  this  primitive  community.  One  of  the  possessors  of  these  pro- 
fane chairs,  filled  with  repentance,  wisely  sent  it  back  to  the  continent ; 
the  other,  more  obstinate  and  perverse,  in  defiance  to  all  remonstrances, 
persisted  in  the  use  of  his  chair  until  by  degrees  they  became  more  rec- 
onciled to  it ;  though  I  observed  that  the  wealthiest  and  the  most  re- 
spectable people  still  go  to  meeting  or  to  their  farms  in  a  single-horse  cart, 
with  a  decent  awning  fixed  over  it:  indeed,  if  you  consider  their  sandy 
soil,  and  the  badness  of  their  roads,  these  appear  to  be  the  best  contrived 
vehicles  for  this  island 

Idleness  is  the  most  heinous  sin  that  can  be  committed  in  Kantucket: 
an  idle  man  would  soon  be  pointed  out  as  an  object  of  compassion:  for 
idleness  is  considered  as  another  word  for  want  and  hunger.  This  prin- 
(jiple  is  so  thoroughly  well  understood,  and  is  become  so  universal,  so 
prevailing  a  prejudice  that  literally  speaking  they  are  never  idla     Even 
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if  they  go  to  the  markefr-pkce,  which  is  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression) the  coffee-house  of  the  town,  either  to  transact  business,  or  to 
converse  with  their  friends,  they  always  have  a  piece  of  cedar  in  their 
hands,  and  while  they  are  talking,  they  will,  as  it  were  instinctively, 
employ  ihemflelves  in  converting  it  into  something  useful,  either  in  mak- 
ing bungs  or  spiles  for  their  oil-casks,  or  other  useful  articles.  I  must 
confess,  that  I  have  never  seen  more  ingenuity  in  the  use  of  the  knife ; 
thus  the  most  idle  moments  of  their  lives  become  usefully  employed. 
In  the  many  hours  of  leisure  which  their  long  cruises  afford  them,  they 
cut  and  carve  a  variety  of  boxes  and  pretty  toys,  in  wood,  adapted  to 
different  uses ;  which  they  bring  home  aa  testimonies  of  remembrance  to 
their  wives  or  aweethearts.  They  have  showed  me  a  variety  of  little 
bowls  and  other  implements,  executed  cooper-wise,  with  the  greatest 
neatness  and  elEgance.  You  will  be  pleased  to  remember  they  are  all 
brought  up  to  the  trade  of  coopers,  be  their  future  intentions  or  fortunes 
what  they  may :  therefore  almost  every  man  in  this  island  has  always 
two  knives  in  his  pocket,  one  much  lai^ger  than  the  other;  and  though 
they  hold  everything  that  is  called  fashion,  in  the  utmost  contempt,  yet 
they  are  as  dif^cult  to  please,  and  as  extravagant  in  the  choice  and  price 
of  their  knives,  as  any  young  buck  in  Boston  would  be  about  his  hat, 
buckles,  or  coat.  As  soon  as  a  knife  is  injured,  or  superseded  by  a  more 
convenient  one,  it  is  carefully  laid  up  in  some  comer  of  their  desk.     I 

once  saw  upward  of  fifty  thus  preserved  at  Mr.  's,  one  of  the 

worthiest  men  on  this  island ;  and  among  the  whole,  there  was  not  one 
that  perfectly  resembled  another. 

As  the  sea  excursions  are  often  very  long,  tbeir  wives  in  their  absence 
are  necessarily  obliged  to  transact  business,  to  settle  accounts,  and,  in 
short,  to  rule  and  provide  for  their  families.  These  circumstances,  being 
often  repeated,  give  women  the  abilities  as  well  as  a  taste  for  that  kind 
of  superintendeney  to  which,  by  their  prudence  and  good  management, 
they  seem  to  be  in  general  very  equal  This  employment  ripens  their 
judgment,  and  justly  entitles  them  to  a  rank  superior  to  that  of  other 
wives;  and  this  is  the  principal  reason  why  those  of  Nantucket  as  well 
as  those  of  Montreal  are  so  fond  of  society,  so  affable,  and  so  conversant 
with  the  affairs  of  the  world.  The  men  at  their  return,  weary  with  the 
fatigues  of  the  sea,  full  of  confidence  and  love,  cheerfully  give  their  con- 
sent to  every  transaction  that  has  happened  duriug  their  absence,  and  all 
is  joy  and  peace,  "  "Wife,  thee  hast  done  well,"  is  the  general  approba- 
tion they  receive,  for  their  application  and  industry.  What  would  the 
men  do  without  the  agency  of  these  faithful  mates? 

The  absence  of  so  many  of  them  at  particular  seasons  leaves  the  town 
quite  desolate ;  and  this  mournful  situation  disposes  the  women  to  go  to 
each  other's  house  much  oftener  than  when  their  husbands  are  at  home : 
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hence  ihe  custom  of  incessant  Tiaitit^  lias  infected  eveiy  one,  and  even 
tiioee  whose  husbands  do  not  go  abroad.  The  house  is  always  cleaned 
hefore  thej  set  out,  and  with  peculiar  alacrity  they  pursue  their  intended 
visit,  which  consists  of  a  social  chat,  a  dish  of  tea,  and  an  hearty  supper. 
When  the  good  man  of  the  house  returns  from  his  labor,  he  peaceably 
goes  after  his  wife  and  brings  her  home;  meanwhile  the  young  fellows, 
equally  vigilant,  easily  find  out  which  is  the  most  convenient  house,  and 
there  they  assemble  with  the  girls  of  the  neighborhood  Instead  of 
cards,  musical  instruments,  or  songs,  they  relate  stories  of  their  whaling 
voyages,  their  various  sea  adventures,  and  talk  of  the  different  coasts 
and  people  they  have  visited.  "The  island  of  Catharine,  in  the  Brazils, 
says  one,  is  a  very  droll  island,  it  is  inhabited  by  none  but  men;  women 
are  not  permitted  to  come  in  sight  of  it;  not  a  woman  is  there  on  the 
whole  island.  Who  among  lis  is  not  glad  it  is  not  so  here?  The  Xan- 
tucket  girls  and  boys  beat  the  world."  At  this  innocent  sally  the 
titter  goes  round,  they  whisper  to  one  another  their  spontaneous  reflec- 
tions :  puddings,  pies,  and  custards  never  fail  to  be  produced  on  such 
occasions;  for  I  believe  there  never  were  any  people  in  thrir  circum- 
stances, who  live  so  well,  even  to  superabundance.  As  inebriation  is 
unknown,  and  music,  singing,  and  dancing,  are  held  in  equal  detestation, 
they  never  could  fill  all  the  vacant  hours  of  their  lives  without  the  repast 
of  the  table.  Thus  these  young  people  sit  and  talk,  and  divert  them- 
selves as  well  as  they  can ;  if  any  one  has  lately  returned  from  a  cruise, 
he  is  generally  the  speaker  of  the  night;  they  often  all  laugh  and  talk 
t(^ether,  but  they  are  happy,  and  would  not  exchange  their  pleasures  for 
those  of  the  most  brilliant  assemblies  in  Europe.  This  lasts  until  the 
father  and  mother  return;  when  all  retire  to  their  respective  homes,  the; 
men  reconducting  the  partners  of  their  affections. 

Thus  they  spend  many  of  the  youthful  evenings  of  their  lives;  na 
wonder  therefore,  that  they  marry  so  early.  But  no  sooner  have  they 
undeigone  this  ceremony  than  they  cease  to  be  so  cheerful  and  gay ;  the 
new  rank  they  hold  in  the  society  improves  them  with  more  serious  ideas. 
than  were  entertained  before.  The  title  of  master  of  a  family  necessarily: 
requires  more  solid  behavior  and  deportment;  the  new  wife  follows  in. 
the  trammels  of  Custom,  which  are  as  powerful  as  the  tyranny  of  fashion ; 
she  gradually  advises  and  directs ;  the  new  husband  soon  goes  to  sea,  be 
leaves  her  to  learn  and  exercise  the  new  government,  in  which  she  is  en- 
tered. Those  who  stay  at  home  are  full  as  passive  in  general;  at  least 
with  r^ard  to  the  inferior  departments  of  the  family.  But  you  must, 
not  imagine  from  this  account  that  the  Nantucket  wives  are  turbulent, 
of  high  temper,  and  difficult  to  be  ruled ;  on  the  contrary,  the  wives  of 
Sherbum,  in  so  doing,  comply  only  with  the  prevailing  custom  of  the 
island:  the  husbands,  equally  submissive  to  the  ancient  and  respectable. 
TOT.  nL^lo 
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manners  of  th^r  cotintiy,  submit,  without  ever  suspecting  thst  there  can 
be  any  impropriety.  Were  they  to  behave  otherwise,  they  would  be 
afraid  of  subverting  the  principles  of  their  society  by  altering  its  ancient 
rules ;  thus  both  parties  are  perfectly  satisfied,  and  all  is  peace  and  con- 
cord. The  richest  person  now  in  the  island  owes  all  his  present  prosperity 
and  success  to  the  ingenuity  of  his  wife:  this  is  a  known  fact  which  is 
well  recorded ;  for  whUe  he  was  performing  his  first  cruises,  she  traded 
with  pins  and  needles,  and  kept  a  school.  Afterward  she  purchased 
more  considerable  articles,  which  she  s(dd  with  so  much  judgment,  that 
she  liud  the  fonndation  of  a  syst^n  of  business,  that  she  has  ever  since 
prosecuted  with  equal  dexterity  and  success.  She  wrote  to  London, 
formed  connections,  and,  in  short,  became  the  only  ostoisible  instrument 
of  that  house,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Who  is  he  in  this  countiy, 
and  who  is  a  citizen  of  Nantucket  or  Boston,  who  does  not  know  Aimt 
Keaiakf  I  must  tell  you  that  she  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  C3 n,  a  very  re- 
spectable man,  who,  well  pleased  with  all  her  scbmies,  trusts  to  her 
judgment,  and  relies  on  her  sagacity,  with  so  entire  a  confidence^  as  to 
be  &lt<^ether  passive  to  the  concerns  of  bis  family.  They  have  the  best 
oountry  seat  on  the  island,  at  Quayes,  where  tbey  live  with  hospitality, 
and  in  perfect  union.    He  seems  to  be  altogether  the  contonplative  man. 


BanonFopa'^Cre^  WMtiiM>r«luidCo.,rft.,  1789.    Dm  at  Hoont  Tmudd,  Ta,,  ITQlL 

ON  HIS  APPOINTMENT  AS  COMMAHDEBrINJ3H3BF. 

[Dtlivtnd  in  Oongnaa,  16  Jane,  ITTtS,] 

■VTR  PRESIDETTT:  Though  I  am  truly  sensible  of  the  high  honor 
-i-'J-  done  me,  in  this  appointment,  yet  I  feel  great  distress,  from  a 
consciousness  that  my  abilities  and  military  experience  may  not  be 
equal  to  the  extensive  and  important  trust  However,  as  the  Congress 
deeire  it,  I  will  enter  upon  the  momentous  duty,  and  exert  every  power 
I  possess  in  their  service,  and  for  the  support  of  the  glorious  causa  I 
beg  they  will  accept  my  most  cordial  thanlcs  for  this  diatingoished  tes- 
timony of  their  approbation. 

But,  lest  some  unlucky  event  should  happen,  unfavorable  to  my  rep- 
utation, I  b^  it  may  be  remembered  by  every  gentleman  in  the  room, 
that  I,  this  day,  declare  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  I  do  not  thinlr  mjsd* 
equal  totheiMimmtwdl  am  luuuwed  witL 
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As  to  pay,  Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  asBxire  the  CongresB,  that,  as  no  peonni- 
aty  consideratioD  could  have  tempted  me  to  accept  this  arduooa  empl(^. 
ment,  at  the  expense  of  mj  domeatic  ease  and  happiness,  I  do  not  wish 
to  make  anj  profit  from  it  I  will  keep  an  exact  account  of  my  ex- 
penses  Those^  I  doabt  not,  they  will  dlschai^e,  and  that  is  all  I  desiia 


THE  SOLDIEB'S  FAREWELL  TO  HIS  WIFS, 
[Lttbr  to  Mrt.  Jforfha  WiuMnptotL—PMIaife^Aja,  18  Jum,  ITTO.] 

MY  DEAREST :  I  am  now  set  down  to  write  to  yon  on  a  subject 
which  fills  me  with  inexpressible  concern,  and  this  concern  is 
greatly  aggravated  and  increased,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  uneasinees  I 
know  it  will  give  you.  It  has  been  determined  in  Congress,  that  the 
whole  army  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  American  cause  shall  be  put 
under  ray  care,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  proceed  immediately  to 
Boston  to  take  upon  me  the  command  of  it. 

You  may  believe  me,  my  dear  Patsy,  when  I  assure  you,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  that,  so  far  from  seeking  this  appointment,  I  have  used 
every  endeavor  in  my  power  to  avoid  it,  not  only  from  my  unwillingness 
to  part  with  you  and,  the  family,  but  from  a  conscionsness  of  its  being  a 
trust  too  great  for  my  capacity,  and  that  I  should  enjoy  more  real  hap- 
piness in  one  month  with  you  at  home,  than  I  have  the  most  distant 
prospect  of  findii^  abroad,  if  my  stay  were  to  be  seven  times  seven  years. 
But  as  it  has  been  a  kind  of  destiny,  that  has  thrown  me  upon  this  ser- 
vice, I  shall  hope  that  my  undertaking  it  is  designed  to  answer  some 
good  pnrpcrae.  You  might,  and  I  suppose  did  perceive,  from  the  tenor 
of  my  letters,  that  I  was  apprehensive  I  could  not  avoid  this  appoint- 
ment as  I  did  not  pretend  to  intimate  when  I  should  return.  That  was 
the  ease.  It  was  utterly  out  of  my  power  to  refuse  this  appointoient, 
without  exposing  my  character  to  such  censures,  as  would  have  reflected 
dishonor  upon  myself,  and  given  pain  to  my  friends.  This,  I  am  sure, 
could  not,  and  ought  not,  to  be  pleasing  to  you,  and  must  have  lessened 
me  considerably  in  my  own  esteem.  I  shall  rely,  therefore,  confidently 
on  that  Providence,  which  has  heretofore  preserved  and  been  bountiful 
to  me,  not  doubting  but  that  I  shall  return  safe  to  you  in  the  fall  I 
shall  fed  no  pain  from  the  toil  or  the  danger  of  the  campaign;  my  un- 
happiness  will  fiow  from  the  uneasiness  I  know  you  will  feel  from  being 
left  alone.  I  therefore  beg,  that  you  will  summon  your  whole  fortitude^ 
and  pass  your  time  as  i^reeably  as  possible.  Nothing  will  give  me  so 
much  sincere  satisfaction  as  to  hear  this,  and  to  hear  it  from  your  own 
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pen.  My  eameet  and  ardent  desire  is,  that  70a  would  pursue  any  plan 
that  is  most  likelj  to  prodace  content,  and  a  tolerable  degree  of  tranquil- 
lit;  ;  as  it  must  add  greatly  to  my  uneasy  feelings  to  hear  that  yon  are 
dissatisfied  or  complaining  at  what  I  really  could  not  avoid. 

As  life  is  always  uncertain,  and  common  prudence  dictates  to  every 
man  the  necessity  of  settling  his  temporal  concerns,  while  it  is  in  his 
power,  and  while  the  mind  is  calm  and  undisturbed,  I  have,  since  I  came 
to  this  place  (for  I  had  not  time  to  do  it  before  I  left  home)  got  Colonel 
Pendleton  to  draft  a  will .  for  me,  by  the  directions  I  gave  him,  which 
will  I  now  enclosa  The  provision  made  for  you  in  case  of  my  death 
will,  I  hope,  be  agreeabla 

I  shall  add  nothing  more,  as  I  have  several  letters  to  write,  but  to  de- 
sire that  you  will  remember  me  to  your  friends,  and  to  assure  you  that 
I  am,  with  the  moat  unfeigned  regard,  my  dear  Patsy,  your  afCeotion- 
ate,  eto. 


AFT£!B  THE  FIOHT  AT  BtTNKBR'S  BILL. 
IFmrn  a  LttUr  to  Jimph  Betd.— Cambridge,  10  Ft^niary,  1778.] 

DEAB  SIR :  H  you  conceive  that  I  took  anything  wrong,  or  amiss 
that  was  conveyed  in  any  of  your  former  letters,  you  are  really 
mistaken.  I  only  meant  to  convince  yon,  that  nothing  would  give  me 
more  real  satisfaction,  than  to  know  the  sentiments,  which  are  entertained 
of  me  by  the  public,  whether  they  be  favorable  or  otherwise;  and  I  urged 
as  a  reason,  that  the  man,  who  wished  to  steer  clear  of  shelves  and  rocka, 
must  know  where  they  lia  I  know  the  int^rity  of  my  own  heart,  but 
to  declare  it,  unless  to  a  friend,  may  be  an  argument  of  vanity ;  I  know 
the  unhappy  predicament  I  stand  in ;  I  know  that  much  is  expected  of 
me ;  I  know,  that  without  men,  without  arms,  without  ammunition,  with- 
out anything  fit  for  the  accommodation  of  a  soldier,  little  is  to  be  d<me; 
and,  what  is  mortifying,  I  know,  that  I  cannot  stand  justified  to  the 
world  without  exposing  my  own  weakness,  and  injuring  the  cause,  by 
declaring  my  wants,  which  I  am  determined  not  to  do,  further  than  un- 
avoidable necessity  brings  every  man  acquainted  with  them. 

If,  under  these  disadvant^es,  I  am  able  to  keep  above  water,  in  the 
esteem  of  mankind,  I  shall  feel  myself  happy ;  but  if,  from  the  unknown 
peculiarity  of  my  circumstances,  I  suffer  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  I 
shall  not  think  you  take  the  freedom  of  a  friend,  if  yon  conceal  the  re- 
flections that  may  be  cast  upon  my  conduct  My  own  situation  is  so 
irksome  to  me  at  times,  that,  if  I  did  not  consult  the  public  good,  more 
than  my  own  tranquillity,  I  should  long  ere  this  have  put  eveTything  on 
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the  cast  of  a  die.  So  far  from  my  having  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
men  well  armed,  I  have  been  here  with  lesB  than  one-half  of  that  number, 
including  eick,  farloughed.  and  on  command,  and  those  neither  armed 
Dor  clothed,  aa  they  should  b&  In  short,  my  situation  has  been  such, 
that  I  have  been  obliged  to  use  art  to  conceal  it  from  my  own  officers. 

The  party  sent  to  Bunker's  Hill  had  some  good  and  some  bad  men 
engaged  in  it  One  or  two  courts  have  been  held  on  the  conduct  of 
part  of  them.  To  be  plain,  these  people  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  if 
exposed ;  and  any  man  will  fight  well  if  he  thinks  himself  in  no  danger, 
I  do  not  apply  this  only  to  thrae  peopla  I  suppose  it  to  be  the  case 
with  all  raw  and  undisciplined  troops.  You  may  rely  upon  it,  that 
transports  left  Boston  six  weeks  ago  with  troops ;  where  they  are  gone, 
unless  driven  to  the  West  Indies,  I  know  not  You  may  also  rely  upon 
General  Clinton's  sailing  from  Boston  about  three  weeks  ago,  with  ab<[)ut 
four  or  five  hundred  msa. ;  his  destination  I  am  also  a  stranger  ta  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  of  the  failures  you  speak  of  from  France.  But  why  will 
not  Oongresa  forward  part  of  the  powder  made  in  your  province?  They 
seem  to  look  upon  this  as  the  season  for  action,  but  will  not  furnish  the 
mean&  X  will  not  blame  tbem.  I  dare  say  the  demands  upon  them  are 
greater  than  they  can  supply.  The  cause  must  be  starved  till  our  re- 
sources are  greater,  or  more  certain  within  ourselves. 

With  respect  to  myself,  I  have  never  entertained  an  idea  of  an  accom- 
modation, since  I  heard  of  the  measures,  which  were  adopted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Bunker's  Hill  fight  The  King's  speech  has  confirmed  the 
sentiments  I  entertained  upon  the  news  of  that  affair;  and,  if  every  man 
was  of  my  mind,  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain  should  know,  in  a  few  words, 
upon  what  issne  the  cause  should  be  put  I  would  not  be  deceived  by 
artful  declarations,  nor  specious  pretences ;  nor  would  I  be  amused  by  un- 
meaning propositions;  but  in  open,  undisguised,  and  manly  terms  proclaim 
our  wrongs,  and  our  resolution  to  be  redressed.  I  would  tell  them,  that 
we  had  borne  much,  that  we  had  long  and  ardently  sought  for  recon- 
ciliation upon  honorable  terms,  that  it  had  been  denied  us,  that  all  our 
attempts  after  peace  had  proved  abortive,  and  had  been  grossly  mis- 
represented, that  we  had  done  everything  which  could  be  expected  from 
the  best  of  subjects,  that  the  spirit  of  freedom  rises  too  high  in  us  to 
submit  to  slavery,  and  that,  if  nothing  else  would  satisfy  a  tyrant  and 
his  diabolical  ministry,  we  are  determined  to  shake  off  all  connections 
with  a  state  so  unjust  and  unnatural  This  I  would  tell  them,  not  under 
oov^  but  in  words  as  clear  as  the  sun  in  its  meridian  brightneea. 
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THK  RESTLESS  ABUT  AT  VALLEY  FOEQK 
[JVom  a  Lsffar  to  John  BtmitUr.—YaOtj/  I^irgt,  91  April,  1778,] 

THB  epiiit  of  resigning  commiBsioiis  haa  been  long  at  an  alanning 
height,  and  inoreasee  daily. 

The  Yrrginia  line  has  eoataiiied  a  vioIeDt  shock  in  this  instance.  Not 
leas  than  nine^  have  already  resigned  to  me.  The  same  conduct  has 
prerailed  among  the  officers  from  the  other  States,  though  not  yet  to  so 
considerable  a  degree;  and  there  are  bat  too  just  gronnds  to  fear,  that  it 
viU  shake  the  very  existence  of  the  army,  unless  a  remedy  is  soon,  veiy 
soon,  applied.  Then  is  none,  in  my  (pinion,  so  effectual  as  the  one 
pointed  out  This,  I  tmst,  will  satisfy  the  officers,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  will  prodnce  no  present  additional  emission  of  money.  They  will  not 
be  persuaded  to  sacrifice  all  views  of  present  interest,  and  encounter  the 
numerous  vicissitudes  of  war,  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  unless  she 
will  be  generous  enough  on  her  part  to  make  a  decent  provision  for  their 
future  support  I  do  not  pronounce  absolutely,  that  we  shall  have  no 
army  if  ^e  establishment  fails,  but  the  army  which  we  may  have  will 
be  without  discipline,  without  energy,  incapable  of  acting  with  vigor, 
and  destitute  of  those  cements  necessary  to  promise  succees  on  the  one 
hand,  or  to  withstand  the  shocks  of  adversi^  on  the  other.  It  is  indeed 
hard  to  say  how  extensive  the  evil  may  be^  if  the  measure  should  be 
rqected,  or  much  longer  delayed.  I  find  it  a  very  arduous  task  to  keep 
the  officers  in  tolerable  humor,  and  to  protract  such  a  combination  for 
quitting  the  service,  aa  might  posaibly  undo  us  for  ever. 

The  difference  between  our  service  and  that  of  the  enemy  is  very 
striking.  With  us,  from  the  peculiar,  unhappy  situation  of  things,  the 
officer,  a  few  instances  excepted,  must  break  in  upon  his  private  fortune 
for  present  support,  without  a  prospect  of  future  relief.  With  them, 
even  companies  are  esteemed  so  bon<»iible  and  so  valuable,  that  they 
have  sold  of  late  from  fifteen  to  twenly-two  hundred  pounds  sterling; 
and  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  four  thousand  guineas  have  been  given 
for  a  troop  of  dragoons.  You  will  readily  determine  how  this  difference 
will  operate ;  what  effects  it  must  produce.  Men  may  speculate  as  they 
will ;  they  may  talk  of  patriotism ;  iJiey  may  draw  a  few  examples  from 
ancient  story,  of  great  achievements  performed  by  its  infiuence ;  but 
whoever  builds  upon  them,  as  a  sufficient  basis  for  conducting  a  long  and 
bloody  war,  will  find  himself  deceived  in  the  end.  We  must  take  the 
passions  of  men  as  nature  has  given  them,  and  those  principles  as  a 
guide,  which  are  generally  the  rule  of  action.  I  do  not  mean  to  exclude 
altogether  the  idea  of  patriotism.  I  know  it  exists,  and  I  know  it  has 
done  much  in  the  present  contest    But  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  a 
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great  and  laating  war  can  never  be  supported  on  thia  prindple  alone.  It 
tnoHt  be  iuded  hj  a  prospect  of  intereat,  or  some  reward.  For  a  time  it 
may,  of  itself,  push  men  to  action,  to  bear  much,  to  enccnuLter  dif&coltieB; 
bat  it  will  not  endure  unassisted  bj  interest. 


THE  APPBAL  OP  A  PATRIOT. 

IFrom  <t  Ztibr  to  Bei^'amin  ffamion.—PhaadtlpItia,  80  Dtemier,  VmjJ 

DEAfi  SIB :  1  have  seen  nothing  since  I  came  here,  on  the  22d 
instant,  to  change  mj  opinion  of  men  or  measures ;  but  abundant 
reason  to  be  convinced,  that  our  affairs  are  in  a  more  distressed,  ruinous, 
and  deplorable  condition,  than  they  have  been  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war.  By  a  faithful  laborer,  then,  in  the  cause ;  by  a  man,  who  is 
daily  injuring  his  private  estate,  without  even  the  smalleet  earthly 
advantage,  not  common  to  all  in  case  of  a  favorable  issue  to  the  dispute ; 
by  one,  who  wishes  the  prosperity  of  America  most  devoutly,  but  sees 
i^  or  thinks  he  sees  it,  on  the  brink  of  ruin ;  you  are  besought  most 
earnestly,  my  dear  Colonel  Harrison,  to  exert  yourself  in  endeavoring  to 
rescue  your  country,  by  seoding  your  best  and  ablest  men  to  Congress. 
These  characters  must  not  slumber  nor  sleep  at  home,  in  auch  a  time  of 
pressing  danger.  They  must  not  content  themselves  with  the  enjoym^kt 
of  places  of  honor  or  profit  in  their  own  State,  while  the  common  interests 
of  America  are  mouldering  and  sinking  into  irretrievable  ruin,  if  a 
remedy  is  not  soon  applied,  ard  in  which  theirs  also  must  ultimately  be 
involved.    ■ 

If  I  were  to  be  called  upon  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  times  and  of  men, 
from  what  I  have  seen,  heard,  and  in  part  know,  I  sbould  in  one  word 
say,  that  idleness,  dissipation,  and  extravagance  seem  to  have  laid  fast 
hold  of  most  of  them ;  that  speculation,  peculation,  and  an  insatiable  thirst 
for  riches  seem  to  have  got  the  better  of  every  other  consideration,  and 
almost  of  every  order  of  men ;  that  pariy  disputes  and  personal  quarrels 
are  the  great  business  ot  the  day ;  whilst  the  momentous  concerns  of  an 
empire,  a  great  and  accumulating  debt,  ruined  finances,  depreciated 
money,  and  want  of  credit,  which  in  its  consequences  is  the  want  of 
every  thing,  are  but  secondary  considerations,  and  postponed  from  day 
to  day,  from  week  to  week,  as  if  our  affairs  wore  the  most  promising 
aspect  Aitex  drawing  this  picture,  which  from  my  soul  I  believe  to  be 
a  true  one,  I  need  not  repeat  to  you,  that  I  am  alarmed,  and  wish  to  see 
my  countrymen  roused. 
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A  MILITART  DDnTER-PAETT. 
[LMtr  to  Dr.  John  Coehrm.—We»l  IWni.  16  Avfftut,  1T».] 

DEAR  DOCTOR :  I  have  asked  Mrs.  Cochran  and  Mrs.  iJTmgston  to 
dine  with  me  to-morrow ;  hut  am  I  not  in  honor  bound  to  apprise 
them  of  their  fare?  As  I  hate  deception,  even  where  the  imaginatioa 
only  is  concerned,  I  wilL  It  is  needleaa  to  premise,  that  my  table  is 
large  enough  to  hold  the  ladies.  Of  this  they  had  ocular  proof  yesterday. 
To  say  how  it  is  usually  covered,  is  rather  more  essential ;  and  this  shall 
be  the  purport  of  my  letter. 

Since  our  arrival  at  this  happy  spot,  we  have  had  a  ham,  sometimes  a 
shoulder  of  bacon,  to  grace  the  head  of  the  table;  a  piece  c^  roast  bee£ 
adorns  the  foot ;  and  a  dish  of  beans,  or  greens,  ahnost  imperceptible, 
decorates  the  centre.  When  the  cook  has  a  mind  to  cut  a  figure,  which 
I  presume  will  be  the  case  to-morrow,  we  have  two  beef-steak  pies,  or 
di^es  of  crabs,  in  addition,  one  on  each  side  of  the  centre  dish,  dividing 
the  space  and  reducing  the  distance  between  dish  and  dish  to  about  six 
feet,  which  without  them  would  be  near  twelve  feet  apart  Of  late  he 
has  had  the  surprising  sagacity  to  discover,  that  apples  will  make  pies ; 
and  it  is  a  question,  if,  in  the  violence  of  his  efforts,  we  do  not  get  one 
of  ap^es,  instead  of  having  both  of  beef-steaks.  If  the  ladies  can  put 
up  with  such  entertainment,  and  will  submit  to  partake  of  it  on  plates, 
once  tin  but  now  iron  (not  become  so  by  the  labor  of  scouring),  I  ab&U 
be  happy  to  see  them ;  and  am,  dear  Doctor,  yours,  etc. 


A  EKPUBLIOAN  NO. 

[ZsSm*  to  Oolotul  Levdt  NietHa.—Neaburgh,  S3  ifay,  1789.    J»  onrnvr  to  a  nggeMm 
of  an  American  Jionm'^tj/  of  wMeh  he  should  belhehead.] 

SIR :  With  a  mixture  of  great  surprise  and  astonishment,  I  have  read 
with  attention  the  sentiments  yon  have  submitted  to  my  perusal.  Be 
assured,  Sir,  no  occurrence  in  the  course  of  the  war  has  given  me  more 
painful  sensations,  than  your  information  of  there  being  such  ideas  exist- 
ing in  the  army,  as  you  have  expressed,  and  I  must  view  with  abhorrence  ' 
and  reprehend  with  severity.  For  the  present  the  communication  of  them 
will  rest  in  my  own  bosom,  unless  some  further  agitation  of  the  matter 
shall  make  a  disclosure  necessary, 

I  am  much  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  part  of  my  conduct  could  have 
given  encouragement  to  an  address,  which  to  me  seems  big  with  the 
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greatest  miscliiefs  tliat  can  befall  my  conntiy.  If  I  am  not  deceiyed  in 
the  knowledge  of  mjself,  yon  conld  not  have  fonnd  a  person  to  whom 
yooT  schemes  are  more  disagreeabl&  At  the  same  time,  in  justice  to  my 
own  feelings,  I  must  add  that  no  man  possesses  a  more  sinc^e  wish  to 
see  ample  justice  done  to  the  anaj  Hhm  I  do ;  and,  as  far  as  my  powers 
and  influence,  in  a  constitutional  way,  extend,  thej  shall  be  employed  to 
the  ntmoet  of  my  abilities  to  effect  it,  should  there  be  any  occasion.  Let 
me  conjure  you,  then,  if  you  have  any  regard  for  your  countiy,  concern 
for  yourself  or  posterity,  or  respect  for  me,  to  baniah  these  thoughts  from 
your  mind,  and  never  communicate,  as  from  yourself  or  any  one  else,  a 
sentiment  of  the  like  nature.    I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant 


ADVICE  TO  A  FATOEITE  NEPHEW. 
\Fnm  a  Letter  Ut  Bvthrod  WaAingU>n.—Neail»a^h,  IS  Jmrnartf,  1788.] 

RBMEMBEK,  that  it  is  not  the  mere  study  of  the  law,  but  to  become 
eminent  in  the  profession  of  it,  that  is  to  yield  honor  and  proflt. 
The  first  was  your  choice ;  let  the  second  be  your  ambition.  Diasipatioo 
is  incompatible  with  both;  the  company,  in  which  you  will  improve 
most,  will  be  least  expensive  to  yon ;  and  yet  I  am  not  such  a  stoic  as  to 
suppose  that  you  will,  or  to  think  it  right  that  yon  should,  always  be  in 
company  with  senators  and  philosophers ;  but  of  the  juvenile  kind  let 
me  advise  you  to  be  choica  It  ia  easy  to  make  acquaintances,  but  very 
difficult  to  shake  them  off,  however  irksome  and  unprofitable  they  are 
found,  after  we  have  once  committed  ourselves  to  them.  The  indiscre- 
tions, which  very  often  they  involuntarily  lead  one  into,  prove  equally 
distressing  and  disgraceful. 

Be  courteous  to  all,  but  intimate  with  few ;  and  let  those  few  be  well 
tried  before  you  ^ve  them  your  confidence  True  friendship  is  a  plant 
of  slow  growth,  and  must  undergo  and  withstand  the  shocks  of  adversity 
before  it  is  entitled  to  the  appellation. 

Let  your  heart  feel  for  the  aflBictionB  and  distresses  of  every  one,  and 
let  your  himd  give  in  proportaon  to  your  purae ;  remembering  always  the 
estimation  of  the  widow's  mite,  but,  that  it  is  not  every  one  who  asketb, 
that  deserveth  charity;  all,  however,  are  worthy  of  the  inquiry,  or  the 
deserving  may  suffer. 

Do  not  conceive  that  fine  clothes  make  fine  men,  any  more  than  fine 
feathers  make  fine  birds.  A  plain,  genteel  drees  is  more  admired,  and 
obtains  more  credit,  than  lace  and  embroidery,  in  the  eyes  of  the  judicions 
and  sensible 

The  last  thing,  which  I  shall  mention,  is  first  in  importance ;  and  that 
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to,  to  avoid  gaming.  This  is  a  vice,  wHct  is  prodaotive  of  erery  po»- 
fflble  evil ;  equallj  injariooB  to  the  morals  and  health  of  its  votaries.  It 
is  the  child  of  avarice,  the  brother  of  iuiquitj,  and  the  father  of  mischiefi 
It  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  worthy  families,  the  loss  of  many  a  man's 
honor,  and  the  cause  of  auicida  To  all  those  who  enter  ihe  lists,  it  is  eqaally 
fascinating.  The  succeeaful  gamester  pushes  his  good  fortune,  till  it  ia 
overtaken  by  a  reverse.  The  losing  gamester,  in  hopes  of  retrieving  past 
miafortanee,  goes  on  from  bad  to  worse,  till  grown  desperate  he  pushes  at 
everything  and  loses  his  all  In  a  word,  few  gain  by  this  abominable 
practice,  while  thousands  are  injured. 

Perhaps  you  will  say,  "My  condoct  has  anticipated  the  advice,"  and 
"  Not  one  of  the  cases  applies  to  me."  I  shall  be  heartily  glad  of  it.  It 
will  add  not  a  little  to  my  happiness,  to  find  those  to  whom  I  am  so 
nearly  connected  pursuing  the  right  walk  of  life  It  will  be  the  suro 
road  to  my  favor,  and  to  those  honors  and  places  of  profit,  which  their 
country  can  bestow;  as  merit  rarely  goes  unrewanied.  I  am,  dear 
Bushrod,  your  affectionate  uncle. 


ON  WOMEN  AND  MATBIMONT. 
[LtOtr  to  Lund  WMkington.—Boehy  HOI,  20  September,  1788.] 

DEAB  LUND:  Mrs.  Custis  has  never  suggested  in  any  of  her  letters 
to  Mrs.  Washington  (unless  ardent  wishes  for  her  return,  that  she 
might  then  disclose  it  to  her,  can  be  so  construed)  the  most  distant 
attachment  to  D.  S. ;  but,  if  this  should  be  the  case,  and  she  wants 
advice  upon  it,  a  father  and  mother,  who  are  at  hand  and  competent  to 
give  it,  are  at  the  same  time  the  most  proper  to  be  consulted  on  so  in- 
tereating  au  event  For  my  own  part,  I  never  did,  nor  do  I  believe  I 
ever  shall,  give  advice  to  a  woman,  who  is  setting  out  on  a  matrimonial 
voyage ;  first,  because  I  never  could  advise  one  to  marry  without  her  own 
consent ;  and,  secondly,  because  I  know  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  advise  her  to 
refrain,  whenshehasobtainedit  A  woman  very  rarely  asks  auopiniosor 
requires  advice  on  such  an  occasion,  till  her  resolution  is  formed ;  and 
then  it  is  with  the  hope  and  expectation  of  obtaining  a  sanction,  not  that 
she  means  to  be  governed  by  your  disapprobation,  that  she  applies.  In 
a  word,  the  plain  English  of  the  application  may  be  summed  up  in  these 
words ;  "  I  wish  you  to  think  as  I  do ;  but,  if  unhappily  you  differ  from 
me  in  opinion,  my  heart,  I  must  confess,  is  fixed,  and  I  have  gone  too 
far  now  to  retract" 
If  Mrs.  Custis  should  ever  suggest  anything  of  this  kind  to  me,  I  will 
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give  her  017  opinion  of  the  measure,  not  of  the  man,  -with  candor,  and  to 
the  following  effect  "  I  never  expected  you  would  spend  the  residae  of 
jour  days  in  widowhood ;  but  in  a  matter  bo  important,  and  so  interest- 
ing to  yourself,  children,  and  counectionB,  I  wi^  you  would  make  a 
prudent  choic&  To  do  which,  many  considerations  are  neceesaiy  j  snch 
a3  the  family  and  connections  of  the  man,  hia  fortune  (which  is  not  the 
most  easential  in  my  eye),  the  line  of  conduct  he  has  observed,  and  the 
disposition  and  frame  of  his  mind.  You  should  consider  what  prospect 
there  is  of  hi^  proving  kind  and  affectionate  to  you;  just,  generous,  and 
attentive  to  your  children ;  and  how  far  his  connections  will  be  agreeable 
to  you ;  for  when  they  are  once  formed,  agreeable  or  not,  the  die  being 
cast,  your  fate  is  fixed."  Thus  far,  and  no  farther,  I  shall  go  in  my 
opinions.    I  am,  dear  Lund,  eta 


TO  THE  WIPE  OF  HIS  FEIKND. 
{ZttUr  to  the  MarqaUe  dt  Lafa!/eUe.~3fomt  Vernon,  4  April,  1784.] 

MADAM :  It  is  now  more  than  ever  I  want  words  to  express  the 
sensibility  and  gratitude,  with  which  the  honor  of  your  felicita- 
tions of  the  26th  of  December  has  inspired  me.  If  my  expression  was 
equal  to  the  feeUngs  of  my  heart,  the  homage  I  am  about  to  render  you 
would  appear  in  a  more  favorable  point  of  view,  than  my  most  sanguine 
expectetions  will  encourage  me  to  hope  for.  I  am  more  inclined,  there- 
fore, to  rely  upon  the  continuance  of  your  indulgent  sentiments  towards 
me,  and  that  innate  goodness  for  which  you  are  remarkable,  than  upon 
any  merit  I  possess,  or  any  assurances  I  could  give  of  my  sense  of  the 
obligation  I  am  under  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me  by 
your  correspondence. 

Great  as  your  claim  is,  as  a  French  or  American  woman,  or  as  the 
wife  of  my  amiable  friend,  to  my  affectionate  r^ards,  you  have  others 
to  which  the  palm  must  be  yielded.  The  charms  of  your  person,  and 
the  beauties  of  your  mind,  have  a  more  powerful  operation.  These, 
Mfldj^m,  have  endeared  you  to  me,  and  evwything,  which  partakes  of 
your  nature,  will  have  a  clum  to  my  affections;  George  and  Virginia, 
the  ofepring  of  your  love,  whose  names  do  honor  to  my  country  and  to 
myself,  have  a  double  claim,  and  will  be  the  objeota  of  my  vows. 

Freed  from  the  clangor  of  arms  and  the  bustle  of  a.  camp,  from  the 
cares  of  public  employment  and  the  reeponsibility  of  office,  I  am  now 
mj'oying  domestic  ease  nnder  the  shadow  of  my  own  vine  and  my  own 
fig-tree;  and  in  a  small  villa,  with  the  implements  of  husband^  and 
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lambkins  aroand  me,  I  expect  to  glide  gently  down  the  stream  of  lif^ 
till  I  am  entombed  in  the  mansion  of  mj  fathers. 

Mra  Washington  is  highly  honored  by  yoni  partieipationfl,  and  feels 
very  sensibly  the  force  of  your  polite  invitation  to  Paris;  but  she  is  too 
far  advanced  in  life,  and  is  too  much  immersed  in  the  care  of  her  little 
progeny,  to  cross  the  Atlantic;  This,  my  dear  Marchioness  (indulge 
the  freedom),  is  not  the  case  with  you.  You  have  youth  (and,  if  yoa 
should  not  incline  to  bring  your  children,  can  leave  them  with  all  the 
advantages  of  education),  and  must  have  a  curiosity  to  see  the  oountry, 
young,  rude,  and  uncultivated  as  it  is,  for  the  liberties  of  which  your 
husband  has  fought,  bled,  and  acquired  much  gloiy,  where  ereaybody 
admires,  everybody  loves  him.  Come,  then,  let  me  entreat  you,  and  c^ 
my  cottage  your  home ;  for  your  own  doors  do  not  open  to  you  with 
more  readiness  than  mine  would.  ,You  will  see  the  plain  manner  in 
which  we  live,  and  meet  with  rustic  civility ;  and  you  shall  taste  the 
simplicity  of  rural  life.  It  will  diversify  the  scene,  and  may  give  you  a 
higher  relish  for  the  gayeties  of  the  court,  when  you  return  to  TereaillesL 
In  these  wishes,  and  in  most  respectful  compliments,  Mrs.  Washington 
joins  ma  With  sentiments  of  strong  attachment,  and  veiy  great  i^ard, 
I  have  &e  honor  to  be.  Madam,  etc 


TO  A  UAPP7  BRIDBGROOU. 
[Later  U>  «M  Mwrquis  de  ChagUSux.— Mount  Vimm.  2B  AprH,  ITSa] 

MY  DEAR  MAEQUIS :  In  reading  your  very  friendly  and  accept- 
able letter,  which  came  to  hand  by  the  last  mul,  I  was,  as  yoa 
may  well  suppose,  not  less  delighted  than  Borprised  to  meet  the  plain 
American  words,  "  my  wife."  A  wife  1  Well,  my  dear  Marquis,  I  can 
hardly  refrain  from  smiling  to  find  you  are  caught  at  last  I  saw,  by 
the  eulogium  you  often  mado  on  the  happiness  of  domestio  life  in 
America,  that  you  had  swallowed  the  bait,  and  that  you  would  as  surely 
be  taken,  one  day  or  another,  as  that  you  were  a  philosopher  and  & 
soMlsr.  So  your  day  has  at  length  come.  I  am  glad  of  it,  with  all  my 
hciart  and  soul.  It  is  quite  good  enough  for  you.  Now  you  are  well 
served  for  coming  to  fight  in  favor  of  the  American  rebels,  all  the  way 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  by  catching  that  terrible  contagion,  domestio 
felicity,  which,  like  the  small-pox  or  the  plague,  a  man  can  have  only 
once  in  bis  life,  because  it  commonly  lasts  him  (at  least  with  us  in 
America;  I  know  not  how  you  manage  these  matters  in  France),  for  his 
whole  lifetima    And  yet,  after  all,  the  worst  wish  which  I  can  find  in 
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mj  heart  to  make  against  Madame  de  Cbastellnx  and  yonrself,  ia,  that 
jou  may  neither  o£  jou  ever  get  the  better  of  this  same  domestic  felicity, 
during  the  entire  course  of  your  mortal  existence. 

If  so  wonda-ful  an  event  should  have  occasioned  me,  my  dear  Marquis, 
to  write  in  a  Btrange  style,  you  will  understand  me  as  clearly  as  if  I  had 
said,  what  in  plain  English  is  the  simple  truth,  "Do  me  ^e  justice  to 
believe,  that  I  take  a  heart-felt  interest  in  whatsoever  concerns  your  hap- 
piness." And,  in  this  view,  I  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  your  auspi- 
cious matrimonial  connection.  I  am  happy  to  find  that  Madame  de 
ChasteUux  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  Duchess  of  Orleans;  as  I 
have  always  understood  that  this  noble  lady  was  an  illustrious  example 
of  connubial  love,  as  well  as  an  excellent  pattern  of  virtue  in  general. 

While  you  have  been  making  love  under  the  banner  of  Hymen,  the 
great  personages  in  the  north  have  been  making  war  under  the  inspira- 
tion, or  rather  under  the  infatuation,  of  Mara  Now,  for  my  part,  I 
humbly  conceive  that  you  have  acted  much  the  best  and  wisest  part; 
for  certainly  it  ia  more  consonant  to  all  the  principles  of  reason  and  re- 
ligion, natural  and  revealed,  to  replenish  the  earth  with  inhabitants,  than 
to  depopulate  it  by  killing  those  already  in  existence.  Besides,  it  is 
time  for  the  age  of  knight-errantry  and  mad  heroism  to  be  at  an  end. 
Your  young  military  men,  who  want  to  reap  the  harvest  of  laurels,  do 
not  care,  I  suppose,  how  many  seeds  of  war  are  sown ;  but  for  the  sake 
o£  humanity  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished,  that  the  manly  employment  of 
agriculture,  and  the  humanizing  benefits  of  commerce,  would  supersede 
the  waste  of  war  and  the  rage  of  conquest ;  that  the  swords  might  be 
turned  into  ploughshares,  the  spears  into- pruning-hooks,  and,  as  the 
Scriptures  express  it,  the  "  the  nations  learn  war  no  more," 

Now  I  will  give  you  a  little  news  from  this  side  of  the  water,  and  then 
finish.  As  for  us,  we  are  plodding  on  in  the  dull  road  of  peace  and  politics. 
We,  who  live  in  these  ends  of  the  earth,  only  hear  of  the  ruroora  of  war 
like  the  roar  of  distant  thunder.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  remote  local 
situation  will  prevent  us  from  being  swept  into  its  vortex. 

The  constitution,  which  was  proposed  by  the  federal  convention,  has 
been  adopted  by  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Georgia.  No  State  has  rejected  it  The 
convention  of  Maryland  is  now  sitting,  and  will  probably  adopt  it ;  ns 
that  of  South  Carolina  is  expected  to  do  in  May.  The  other  conventions 
will  assemble  early  in  the  summer.  Hitherto  there  has  been  much 
greater  unanimity  in  favor  of  the  jiroposed  government,  than  could  have 
reasonably  been  expected.  Should  it  be  adopted,  and  I  think  it  will  be, 
America  will  lift  up  her  head  f^^ain,  and  in  a  few  years  become  respect- 
able among  the  nations.  It  is  a  flattering  and  consolatory  reflection,  that 
our  rising  republics  have  the  good  wishes  of  all  the  philosophers,  patriots, 
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aod  virtaons  mea  in  all  nationa ;  and  that  tbej  look  apon  them  as  a  kind 
of  asylum  for  mankind.  God  grant  that  we  may  not  disappoint  their 
honest  expectations  by  our  folly  or  perveraeness. 

With  sentiments  of  the  purest  attachment  and  esteem,  I  have  the  honor 
to  he,  my  dear  Marquis,  etc. 

P.  S.  If  the  Due  de  Lauzun  is  stiJl  with  you,  I  bt^  you  will  thank 
him,  in  my  name,  for  hia  kind  remembrance  of  me,  and  make  my  com- 
pliments to  him. 

May  1st — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  favored  with  a  duplicate 
of  your  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  a  lady,  and  cannot  close  this  without 
acknowledging  my  obligations  for  the  flattering  postscript  of  the  fair 
transcriber.  In  effect,  my  dear  Marquis,  the  characters  of  this  interpreter 
of  your  sentiments  are  so  much  fairer  than  those,  through  which  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  decipher  them,  that  I  already  consider  myself  as  no 
small  gainer  hy  your  matrimonial  connection ;  especially  aa  I  hope  your 
amiable  amanuensis  will  not  forget  Bometdmes  to  add  a  few  annotations 
of  her  own  to  your  original  text. 


THE  APFHOACH  OF  THE  PRBSIDENOT. 
IFnm  a  Laiar  to  Saary  Lee.— Mount  Teriion,  83  Septembtr,  1788.] 

YOU  are  among  the  small  number  of  those,  who  know  my  invincible 
attachment  to  domestio  life,  and  that  my  aincereat  wish  is  to  con- 
tinue in  the  enjoyment  of  it  solely  until  my  final  hour.  But  the  world 
would  be  neither  so  well  instructed,  nor  so  candidly  disposed,  as  to  be- 
lieve me  uninfluenced  by  sinister  motives,  in  case  any  circumstance 
should  render  a  deviation  from  the  line  of  conduct  I  had  prescribed  to 
myself  indispenaabla 

Should  the  contingency  you  suggest  take  place,  and  (for  argument's 
sake  alone  lej  me  say  it)  should  my  unfeigned  reluctance  to  accept  the 
office  be  overcome  by  a  deference  for  the  reasons  and  opinions  of  my 
friends,  might  I  not,  after  the  declarations  I  have  made  (and  Heaven 
knows  they  were  made  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart),  in  the  judgment  of 
the  impartial  world  and  of  posterity,  be  chaigeable  with  levity  and  in- 
consistency, if  not  with  rashness  and  ambition  ?  Nay  farther,  would  there 
not  be  some  apparent  foundation  for  the  two  former  charges?  Now 
justice  to  myself  and  tranquillity  of  consoienee  require,  that  I  should  act 
a  part,  if  not  above  imputation,  at  least  capable  of  vindication.  Nor 
will  you  conceive  me  to  be  too  solicitous  for  reputation.  Though  I  prize 
as  I  ought  the  good  opinion  of  my  fellow  citizens,  yet,  if  I  know  myself 
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I  woqIcI  not  seek  or  retain  popularity  at  the  expense  of  one  social  duty 
or  moral  virtue. 

While  doing  what  my  conscience  informed  me  was  right,  as  it  respected 
my  God,  my  coantty,  and  myself,  I  could  despise  all  the  party  clamor 
and  unjust  censure,  which  might  be  expected  from  some,  whose  personal 
enmity  might  be  oocasioued  by  their  hostility  to  the  government  I  am 
conscious,  that  I  fear  alone  to  give  any  real  occasion  for  obloquy,  and 
that  I  do  not  dread  to  meet  with  uDmerited  reproach.  And  certain  I  am, 
whensoever  I  shall  be  convinced  the  good  of  my  country  requires  mj 
reputation  to  be  put  in  risk,  r^;ard  for  my  own  fame  will  not  come  in 
competition  with  an  object  of  so  much  magnitude;  If  I  declined  the 
task,  it  would  lie  upon  quite  another  principle.  Notwithstanding  my 
advanced  season  of  hie,  my  increasing  fondness  for  agricultural  amuse- 
ments, and  my  growing  love  of  retirement,  augment  and  confirm  my 
decided  predilection  for  the  character  of  a  private  citizen,  yet  it  would 
be  no  one  of  these  motives,  nor  the  hazard  to  which  my  former  reputa- 
tion might  be  exposed,  nor  the  terror  of  encountering  new  fatigues  and 
troubles,  that  would  deter  rae  from  an  acceptance ;  but  a  belief,  that  some 
other  person,  who  had  less  pretence  and  less  inclination  to  be  excused, 
could  execute  all  the  duties  full  as  satisfactorily  as  mysell 


A  GREAT  EXFEBIHENT. 
[,PV9m  a  LeUtr  to  Cathariiu  Maemdiu/  Graham—New  York,  0  Jamiarj/,  ITBQ.] 

IN  the  first  place  I  thank  you  for  your  congratulatory  sentiments  on 
the  event,  which  has  placed  me  at  the  head  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  for  the  indulgent  partiality,  which  it  is  to  be  feared  may 
have  warped  your  judgment  too  much  in  my  favor.  But  you  do  me  no 
more  than  justice  in  supposing,  that,  if  I  had  been  permitted  to  indulge 
my  first  and  fondest  wish,  I  should  have  remained  in  a  private  station. 

Although  neither  the  present  age  nor  posterity  may  possibly  give  rae 
full  credit  for  the  feelings,  which  I  have  experienced  on  this  subject,  yet 
I  have  a  consciousness  that  nothing  short  of  an  absolute  conviction  of 
duty  could  ever  have  brought  me  upon  the  scenes  of  public  life  again. 
The  establishment  of  our  new  government  seemed  to  be  the  last  great 
experiment  for  promoting  human  happiness  by  a  reasonable  compact  in 
civil  society.  It  was  to  be  in  the  first  instance,  in  a  considerable  d^ree, 
a  government  of  accommodation  as  well  as  a  government  of  laws.  Much 
was  to  be  done  by  prudence,  much  by  condliation,  much  by  firmnesa 
Few,  who  are  not  philosophical  spectators,  can  realize  the  d^ult  and 
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delicate  part,  which  a  man  in  my  situation  had  to  act  All  see,  and 
most  admire,  the  glare  which  hoyers  round  the  external  happineas  of 
elevated  office.  To  me  there  is  nothing  in  it  beyond  the  lustre,  which 
may  be  reflected  from  its  connection  with  a  power  of  promoting  human 
felicity. 

In  our  progress  toward  political  happiness  my  station  is  new,  and,  if 
I  may  use  the  expression,  I  walk  on  untrodden  ground.  There  is  acarcely 
an  action,  the  motive  of  which  may  not  be  subject  to  a  double  interpre- 
tation. There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  my  conduct,  which  may  not  here- 
after be  drawn  into  precedent  Under  such  a  view  of  the  duties  inherent 
in  my  arduous  office,  I  could  not  but  feei  a  diffidence  in  myself  on  the 
one  hand,  and  an  anxiety  for  the  community,  that  every  new  arrangement 
should  be  made  in  the  best  possible  manner,  on  the  other.  If,  after  all 
my  bumble  but  faithful  endeavors  to  advance  the  felicity  of  my  country 
and  mankind,  I  may  indulge  a  hope,  that  my  labors  have  not  been  alto- 
gether without  success,  it  will  be  the  only  real  compenBation  I  can  receive 
in  the  cloeing  scenes  of  life. 


AN  ADMONITION  TO  HIS  NTBCB 

[Letter  to  Eaniot  WasMnglon.--PMadelpkia,  80  October,  1791.] 

"pxEAR  HARRIOT :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  2l8t  instant, 
-L-'  and  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  When  my  business 
will  permit,  inclination  will  not  be  wanting  in  me  to  acknowle<]ge  the 
receipt  of  your  letters;  and  this  I  shall  do  the  more  cheerfully,  as  it  will 
afford  me  opportunities  at  those  times  of  giving  you  such  occasional 
advice,  as  your  situation  may  requira 

At  present  I  could  plead  a  better  excuse  for  curtailing  my  letter  to 
you,  than  you  had  for  shortening  yours  to  me,  having  a  multitude  of 
occupations  before  me,  while  you  have  nothing  to  do;  consequently  yoa 
might  with  as  much  convenience  to  yourself  have  sat  down  to  write  your 
letter  an  hour  or  two  or  even  a  day  sooner,  as  have  delayed  it  until  your 
cousin  was  on  the  point  of  sending  to  the  post-office.  I  make  this  remark 
for  no  other  reason,  than  to  show  you  it  is  better  to  offer  no  excuse  than 
a  bad  one,  if  at  any  time  you  should  happen  to  fall  into  an  error. 

Occupied  as  my  time  now  is,  and  must  be  during  the  sitting  of  Con- 
gress, I  nevertheless  will  endeavor  to  inculcate  upon  your  mind  the 
delicacy  and  danger  of  that  period,  to  which  you  are  now  arrived  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  You  are  just  entering  into  the  state  of  woman- 
hood, without  the  watchful  eye  of  a  mother  to  admonish,  or  the  protect- 
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ing  aid  of  a  father  to  advise  and  defend  you ;  yoa  may  not  be  aenflible^ 
that  yoa  are  at  thia  moment  aboat  to  be  stamped  with  that  character, 
vhich  will  adhere  to  you  through  life ;  the  oonsequencea  of  which  you 
have  not  perhaps  attmded  to,  but  be  aaaured  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor 
tance  that  joa  should. 

Your  cousins,  with  whom  yoa  live,  are  weU  qualified  to  give  you  ad- 
vice; and  I  am  sure  they  will,  if  you  are  disposed  to  receive  it  Bat,  if 
you  are  disobliging,  self-willed,  and  antowardly,  it  ia  hardly  to  bo  ex- 
pected that  they  will  engage  themselves  in  unpleasant  disputes  with  you, 
e^>ecially  Fanny,  whose  mUd  and  placid  temper  will  not  permit  her  to 
exceed  the  limits  of  wholesome  admonition  or  gentle  rebuke.  Think, 
then,  to  what  dangers  a  giddy  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  must  be  exposed 
in  circumstances  like  theaa  To  be  under  but  little  or  no  control  may  be 
pleasing  to  a  mind  that  does  not  reflect,  but  this  pleasure  cannot  be 
(^  long  duratioa;  and  reason,  too  late  perhaps,  may  convince  you  of 
the  folly  of  misspending  time;  You  are  not  to  Icam,  I  am  certain, 
that  your  fortune  is  smalL  Supply  the  want  of  it,  then,  with  a  well 
cultivated  mind,  with  dispositions  to  industry  and  frngality,  with  gentle- 
ness of  manners,  an  obliging  temper,  and  such  qualifications  as  will 
attract  notice,  and  recommend  you  to  a  happy  establishment  for  lifa 

Yoa  might,  instead  of  associating  with  those  from  whom  yoa  can  de- 
rive nothing  that  is  good,  but  may  have  observed  everything  that  is 
deceitful,  lying,  and  bad,  become  the  intimate  companion  of,  and  aid  to, 
your  couBin  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  family.  Many  girls,  before 
they  have  arrived  at  your  age,  have  been  found  so  trustworthy  as  to  take 
the  whole  trouble  of  a  family  from  their  mothers ;  but  it  is  by  a  steady 
and  rigid  attention  to  the  rules  of  propriety,  that  such  confidence  ia  ob- 
tained, and  nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  hear  that  you 
had  acquired  it  The  merits  and  benefits  of  it  would  redound  more  to 
your  advantage  in  your  progress  through  life,  and  to  the  person  wiUi 
whom  yoa  may  in  due  time  form  a  matrimonial  connection,  than  to  any 
otheis ;  but  to  none  would  such  a  ciroumstance  afford  more  real  satis- 
faction, than  to  your  affectionate  uncle. 
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[Ttai  obtained  flvm  "  I^  Wriiingi  of  Gtorge  Wtuhinffion.  Bg  Jand  Sparlia.  1887." 
Sevited  iy  eompariton  with  the  Beprinl  made  &y  Jame*  Lmox,  18S0.^iti  tht  pnpa- 
ralion  of  litis  Addreu,  WoMitfftom  atktd  and  rMw'iwd  lAa  eritieal  aid  ofMauM- 
bm  aitd  ■/ay.] 

FRIENDS  AND  FELLOW-CITIZENS:  The  period  fw  a  new 
election  of  a  Citizen,  to  admuuBter  the  EzecatiTe  GoTemment  of 
the  United  States,  being  not  far  distant,  and  the  time  actnally  amTed, 
when  your  thoughts  must  be  employed  in  designating  the  person,  who  is 
to  be  clothed  with  that  important  trust,  it  appears  to  me  proper,  especially 
as  it  may  conduce  to  a  more  distinct  expressioQ  of  the  pnUio  voice,  that 
I  should  now  apprise  you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to  decline  being 
considered  among  the  number  of  thoee^  oat  of  whom  achoioe  is  to  be  mada 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me  the  justice  to  be  assured,  that 
this  resolutioD  has  not  been  taken  without  a  strict  regard  to  all  the  con- 
siderations appertaining  to  the  relation,  which  binds  a  dutiful  citizen  to 
his  .country;  and  that,  in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  serrice,  which 
silence  in  my  situation  might  imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no  diminutioa 
of  zeal  for  your  future  interest;  no  deficiency  of  grateful  respect  for 
your  past  Idndness ;  but  am  supported  by  a  full  convicticHi  that  the  step 
is  compatible  with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance  hitherto  in,  the  office  to  which 
your  sufiragea  have  twice  called  me^  have  been  a  uniform  sacrifioe  of  in- 
clination to  the  opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for  what  appeared  to 
be  your  desir&  I  constantly  hoped,  that  it  would  have  been  much  earlier 
in  my  power,  consistently  with  motives,  which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to 
disr^^d,  to  return  to  that  retirement,  from  which  I  had  been  relnctantiy 
drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclination  to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last 
election,  had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an  address  to  declare  it  to 
you ;  but  mature  reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and  critical  posture  of 
our  affairs  with  foreign  Nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice  ^  persona 
entitled  to  my  confidence,  impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice,  that  the  state  of  your  concerns,  external  as  well  as  internal, 
no  longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination  incompatible  with  the  senti- 
ment of  duty,  or  propriety ;  and  am  persuaded,  whatever  partiality  may 
be  retained  for  my  services,  that,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  oar 
ooantry,  you  will  not  disapprove  my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions,  with  which  I  first  undertook  the  ardaous  trust,  were 
explained  on  the  proper  occasion  In  the  discharge  of  this  trust,  I  will 
only  say,  that  I  have,  with  good  intentions,  contributed  towards  the 
organization  and  admiuistratioa  of  the  government  the  best  exertions  of 
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vliicli  a  very  &llible  judgment  was  capable.  Not  nnconacions,  in  the 
outset,  of  the  inf^ority  of  my  qualifications,  experience  in  my  own 
eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of  others,  has  strengthened  the 
tnotivea  to  diffidence  of  myself;  and  every  day  the  increasing  weight  c^ 
years  admooishea  me  more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of  retirement  is  as 
necessary  to  me  as  it  will  be  welcome.  Satisfied,  that,  if  any  ciroum- 
stances  have  given  peculiar  value  to  my  services,  they  were  temporary, 
I  hare  the  consolation  to  believe,  that,  while  choice  and  prudence  invite 
me  to  quit  the  political  scene,  patriotism  does  not  forbid  it 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment,  which  is  intended  to  terminate  the 
career  of  my  public  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit  me  to  suspend  the 
deep  acknowledgment  of  that  debt  of  gratitude,  which  I  owe  to  my  be- 
loved country  for  the  many  honors  it  has  conferred  upon  me;  still  more 
for  the  steadfast  confidence  with  which  it  has  supported  me;  and  for 
the  opportunities  I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  manifesting  my  inviolable 
attachment,  by  services  faithful  and  persevering,  though  in  usefulness 
unequal  to  my  zeaL  If  benefits  have  resulted  to  our  country  from  these 
services,  let  it  always  be  remembered  to  your  praise,  and  as  an  instmctive 
example  in  our  annals,  that  under  circumstances  iu  which  the  Passions, 
agitated  in  every  direction,  were  liable  to  mislead,  amidst  appearances 
sometimes  dubious,  vicissitudes  of  fortune  often  discouraging,  in  situa- 
tions in  which  not  nnf  rcquently  want  of  success  has  countenanced  the 
spirit  of  criticism,  the  constancy  of  your  support  was  the  essential  prop 
3f  the  efforts,  and  a  guarantee  of  the  plans  by  which  they  were  effected. 
Profoundly  penetrated  with  this  idea,  I  shall  cany  it  with  me  to  the 
grave,  as  a  strong  incit^nent  to  unceasing  vows  that  Heaven  may  con* 
tinue  to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its  beneficence ;  that  your  union  and 
brotherly  affection  may  be  perpetual;  that  the  free  constitution,  which  is 
tiie  work  of  your  hands,  may  he  sacredly  maintained ;  that  its  adminis- 
tration in  every  department  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom  and  virtue ; 
that,  in  fine,  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  these  States,  under  the 
auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  complete,  by  so  careful  a  preservation 
and 'SO  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as  will  acquire  to  them  the  glory 
of  recommending  it  to  the  applause,  the  affection,  and  adoption  of 
every  nation,  which  is  yet  a  stranger  to  it 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  atop.  But  a  solicitude  for  your  welfare^ 
which  cannot  end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehension  of  dang^, 
natural  to  that  solicitude,  ui^e  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  to 
offer  to  your  solemn  contemplation,  and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent 
review,  some  sentiments,  which  are  the  result  of  much  reflection,  of  no 
inconsiderable  observation,  and  which  appear  to  me  all-important  to  the 
permanency  of  your  felicity  as  a  People.  These  will  be  offered  to  yon 
with  the  more  freedom,  as  you  can  only  see  in  them  the  disinterested  warn- 
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ings  tA  a  parting  friend,  who  can  possibly  liave  no  personal  motiTe  to  bias 
his  coanaela.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an  encouragement  to  it,  yotir  indulgent 
reception  of  my  eentiments  on  a  former  and  not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  lore  of  liberty  with  ereiy  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no 
recommendation  of  mine  is  necessaiy  to  fortify  or  confirm  tiie  attachment. 

The  Unity  of  Ck)vemment,  which  constitutes  yon  one  people,  is  also 
now  dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  so ;  for  it  is  a  main  Pillar  in  ^e  Edifice 
of  your  real  independence,  the  support  of  your  tranquillity  at  home^ 
your  peace  abroad;  of  your  safety;  of  your  prosperity;  of  that  yery 
Libor^,  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee,  that, 
from  different  causes  and  from  different  quarters,  mnch  pains  will  be 
taken,  many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the  conviction 
of  this  truth;  as  this  is  the  point  in  your  political  fortress  against  which 
the  batteries  of  internal  and  external  enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and  insidiously)  directed,  it  is  of  in- 
finite moment,  that  you  should  properly  estimate  the  immense  value 
of  your  national  Union  to  your  collective  and  individual  happiness; 
that  you  should  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  attachment  to 
it;  accustoming  yoorselvee  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  Palladium  ' 
of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity;  watehing  for  its  preservation 
widi  jealous  anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever  may  surest  even  a 
suspicion,  that  it  can  in  any  event  be  abandoned ;  and  indignantly  frown- 
ing upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  ahenate  any  portion  ci. 
our  Country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link 
together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sympathy  and  interest.  Oiti- 
eens,  by  birth  or  choice,  of  a  common  country,  that  country  has  a  right  to 
concentrate  your  affections.  The  name  of  Amebioan,  which  belongs  to 
you,  in  your  national  capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride  ol 
Patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation  derived  from  local  discriminationa. 
With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you  have  the  same  Eeli^on,  Manners, 
Habits,  and  political  Principles.  Yon  have  in  a  common  cause  fought 
and  triumphed  together ;  the  Independence  and  Liberty  you  possess  are 
the  work  of  joint  councils,  and  joint  efforts,  of  common  dangers,  suffer- 
ings, and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however  powerfully  they  address  themselves 
to  your  sensibihty,  are  greatly  ontweighed  by  those,  which  apply  more 
immediately  to  your  Interest  Here  every  portion  of  our  countiy  finds 
the  most  commanding  motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  preserving  the 
Union  of  the  whole; 

The  NorOi,  in  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the  Souih,  protected  by 
the  equal  I^ws  of  a  common  government,  finds,  in  the  productions  of 
the  latter,  great  additional  resources  of  maritime  and  commercial  enters 
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prise  and  precious  materials  of  mamifactaring  indushj.  The  ScntOi,  in 
the  same  interoourae,  benefiting  by  the  agency  of  the  NorOi,  sees  its  agri- 
culture grow  and  its  commerce  expand.  Turning  partly  into  its  own 
channels  the  seamen  of  the  North,  it  finds  its  particular  navigation  in- 
vigorated; and,  while  it  contributes,  in  diflereut  ways,  to  nourish  and 
increase  tlie  gener&l  mass  of  the  national  navigation,  it  looks  forward  to 
the  protection  of  a  maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  is  unequally  adapted 
The  East,  in  a  like  intercourse  with  the  West,  already  finds,  and  in  the 
progressiTe  improvonent  of  interior  communications  by  land  and  water, 
will  more  and  more  find,  a  valuable  vent  for  the  commodities  which  it 
brings  ixota  abroad,  or  manufoctures  at  hornet  The  West  derives  from 
the  East  supplies  reqaisite  to  its  growth  and  comfort,  and,  what  is  per- 
haps of  still  greater  consequence,  it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  secure  en- 
joyment of  indispensable  ouHete  for  its  own  productions  to  the  weight,  in- 
fluence, andthefutoremaritimestrengthof  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Union, 
directed  by  an  indissoluble  community  of  interest  as  one  Nation.  Any 
other  tenure  by  which  the  West  can  hold  this  essential  advantage,  whether 
derived  from  its  own  separate  strength,  or  from  an  apostate  and  unnatural 
connection  with  any  foreign  Power,  must  be  intrinsically  precarious. 

While,  then,  every  part  of  our  Country  thus  feels  an  immediate  and 
particular  intereet  in  Union,  all  the  parts  combined  cannot  fail  to  find  in 
the  united  mass  of  means  and  efforts  greater  strength,  greater  resource, 
proportionably  greater  security  from  external  danger,  a  less  frequent  in- 
terruption of  their  Peace  by  foreign  Nations ;  and,  what  ia  of  inestimable 
value,  they  must  derive  from  Union  an  exemption  from  those  broils 
and  wars  between  themselves,  which  so  frequently  afiiict  neighboring 
countries  not  tied  together  by  the  same  government,  which  their  own 
rivalships  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  produce,  but  which  opposite  for- 
eign alliances,  attachments,  and  intrigues  would  stimulate  and  embitter. 
Hence,  likewise,  they  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown  Mili- 
tary establishments,  which,  under  any  form  of  Government,  are  inau- 
spicious to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  r^arded  as  particularly  hostile  to 
Eepublican  Liberty.  In  this  sense  it  is,  that  your  Union  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  main  prop  of  your  liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the  one 
ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preservation  of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persuasive  language  to  every  reflecting 
and  virtuous  mind,  and  exhibit  the  continuance  of  the  Union  as  a 
primary  object  of  Patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a  doubt,  whether  a  common 
government  can  embrace  so  large  a  sphere?  Let  experience  solve  it. 
To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in  such  a  case  were  criminal.  We  are 
authorized  to  hope,  that  a  proper  organization  of  the  whole,  with  the 
auxiliary  agency  of  governments  for  the  respective  subdivisions,  will 
afford  a  happy  issue  to  the  experiment     'Tis  well  worth  a  fair  and  full 
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erpeiimeat.  "With  SDch  powerfol  and  obriooB  motives  to  Union,  affecting 
alt  parts  ot  our  coontr^,  wbile  experience  shall  not  Iiave  demonfltrated  its 
impracticftbiUtj,  there  will  always  be  reason  to  distmst  the  patriotism  of 
those,  who  in  anj  quarter  may  endeavor  to  weaken  its  bands. 

In  contemplating  the  canses,  which  may  disturb  oar  Union,  it  occurs 
as  matter  of  serions  concern,  that  any  ground  shoold  hare  been  fomislied 
for  characterizing  parties  by  Qeographical  discriminations,  NarOiem  and 
tSbuAem,  Atlantic  and  Western;  whence  designing  men  may  endeavor  to 
excite  a  belief  that  there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  interests  and  views. 
One  of  the  expedients  of  Party  to  acquire  influence,  within  particular 
districts,  is  to  misrepresent  the  opinions  and  aims  of  other  districts.  Yoa 
cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much  against  the  jealousies  and  heart- 
bunuDgs,  which  spring  from  these  misrepresentations;  they  tend  to 
render  alien  to  each  other  those,  who  ought  to  be  bound  together  by 
fraternal  affection.  The  inhabitants  of  our  Western  country  have  lately 
had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head ;  they  have  seen,  in  the  negotiation  by 
the  Executive,  and  in  the  unanimous  ratification  by  the  Senate,  of  the 
Treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  satisfaction  at  that  event, 
throughout  the  United  States,  a  decisive  proof  how  unfounded  were  the 
suspicions  propagated  among  them  of  a  policy  in  the  General  Govern- 
ment and  in  tiie  Atlantic  States  unfriendly  to  their  interests  in  r^ard 
to  the  Mississippi;  tliey  have  been  witnesses  to  the  formation  of  two 
Treaties,  that  with  G.  Britain,  and  that  with  Spain,  which  secure  to  them 
everything  they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our  Foreign  Relations,  towards 
confirming  their  prosperity.  Will  it  not  be  their  wisdom  to  rely  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  these  advantages  on  the  Union  by  which  they  were  procured  ? 
Will  they  not  henceforth  be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such  there  are,  who 
would  sever  them  from  their  Brethren,  and  connect  them  with  Aliens? 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  your  Union,  a  Government  for  the 
whole  is  indispensable.  No  alliances,  however  strict,  between  the  parts 
can  be  an  adequate  substitute;  they  must  inevitably  experience  the  in- 
fractions and  interrnptions,  which  all  alliances  in  all  times  have  experi- 
enced. Sensible  of  this  momentous  truth,  you  have  improved  upon  jour 
first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution  of  Government  better  cal- 
culated than  your  former  for  an  intimate  Union,  and  for  the  efficacious 
management  of  your  common  concema  This  government,  the  o^pring 
of  our  own  choice,  uninfluenced  and  unawed,  adopted  upon  full  investiga- 
tion and  mature  deliberation,  completely  free  in  its  principles,  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  its  powers,  uniting  security  with  energy,  and  containing 
within  itself  a  provision  for  its  own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to  your 
confidence  and  your  support  Bespect  for  its  au&ority,  compliance  with 
its  Laws,  acqoieecence  in  its  measures,  are  duties  enjoined  by  the  funda- 
mental maxima  of  true  Liberty.     The  basis  of  our  political  systems  is 
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fhe  right  of  the  people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  Conatitationa  of  Gor- 
anment  Bat  the  Constitution  which  at  any  time  exists,  'til  changed 
hj  an  explicit  and  anthentic  act  of  the  whole  People,  is  sacredly  obli- 
gatory upon  alL  The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the  right  of  the  People 
to  establiish  OoTenunent  presapposes  the  duly  of  erery  individnal  to 
obey  the  established  C^emment 

All  obstmctions  to  the  ezeention  of  the  Laws,  &11  combinatJonB  and 
associations,  under  whaterer  plausible  character,  with  the  real  design  to 
direct,  control,  counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  deliberation  and  action  of 
the  constituted  authorities,  are  destructive  of  this  fundamental  principle^ 
and  of  fatal  tendency.  They  serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an 
artificial  and  extraordinary  force ;  to  put,  in  the  place  of  the  delegated 
will  of  the  Nation,  the  will  of  a  party,  often  a  small  but  artful  and  en< 
terprising  minority  of  the  community;  and,  according  to  the  alternate 
briampha  of  different  parties,  to  make  the  public  administration  the 
mirror  of  the  ill-concerted  and  incongruous  projects  of  faction,  rather 
than  the  organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plana  digested  by  common 
councils,  and  modifieil  by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations  of  the  above  description  may 
now  and  then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are  likely,  in  the  course  of 
time  and  things,  to  become  potent  engines,  by  which  conning,  ambitions, 
and  unprincipled  men  will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  Powot  of  the  People, 
and  to  usurp  for  themselves  the  reins  of  Government;  destroying  after- 
wards the  very  engines  which  have  lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  Government,  and  the  permanency 
of  yonr  present  happy  state,  it  is  requisite,  not  only  that  you  steadily 
discountenance  irregular  oppositions  to  its  acknowledged  authority,  but 
also  that  yon  resist  with  care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its  principles, 
however  specious  the  pretexts.  One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect, 
in  the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  alterations,  which  will  impair  the 
eneigy  of  the  system,  and  thus  to  undermine  what  cannot  be  directly 
overthrown.  In  all  the  changes  to  which  you  may  be  invited,  remem- 
ber that  time  and  habit  are  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  character- 
of  Governments,  as  of  other  human  institutions ;  that  experience  is  the; 
Barest  standard,  by  which  to  test  the  real  tendency  of  the  existing  Con- 
stitution of  a  Country ;  that  facility  in  changes,  upon  the  credit  of  mere 
hypothesis  and  opinion,  exposes  to  perpetual  change,  from  the  endless, 
variety  of  hypothesis  and  opinion;  and  remember,  especially,  tha^  for 
the  efficient  management  of  your  common  interests,  in  a  coimtry  B»ex> 
tensive  as  ours,  a  CK)vemment  of  as  much  vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the- 
perfeot  security  of  Liberty  is  indispensable  Liberty  itself  will  find  in 
such  a  CK>vemment,  with  powers  properly  distributed  and  adjusted,  its 
surest  Ouaidian.    It  is,  indeed,  liHle  else  than  a  name,  where  the  &>«* 
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emment  is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  enterprises  of  faction,  to  confine 
each  member  of  the  Society  within  the  limits  prescribed  bj  the  laws,  and 
to  maintain  all  in  the  secnre  and  tnmq^uil  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of 
person  and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  yon  the  danger  of  Partiea  in  the  States 
with  particular  reference  to  the  founding  of  them  on  Qeographical  dis- 
criminations. Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensire  view,  and  warn 
you  in  the  most  solemn  manner  against  the  banefnl  effects  of  the  Spirit 
of  Party,  generally. 

Thi3  Spirit,  unfortunately,  is  inseparable  from  oar  nature,  having  its 
root  in  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human  mind.  It  exists  under  dif- 
ferent shapes  in  all  Govemmenta,  more  or  less  stifled,  controlled,  or  re- 
pressed; but,  in  those  of  the  popular  form,  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest  rank- 
ness,  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  faction  orer  another,  sharpened  by 
the  spirit  of  revenge,  natural  to  party  dissension,  which  in  different  ages 
and  coontries  has  perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities,  is  itself  a 
frightful  despotism.  But  this  leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and  per- 
manent despotism.  The  disorders  and  miseries,  which  result,  gradually 
incline  the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security  and  repose  in  the  absolute  power 
of  an  Individual ;  and  sooner  or  later  the  chief  of  some  prevailing  faction, 
more  able  or  more  fortunate  than  his  competitors,  turns  this  disposition 
to  the  purposes  of  his  own  elevation,  on  the  ruins  of  Public  Liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extremity  of  this  kind  (which  never- 
theless ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight),  the  common  and  continual 
mischiefs  of  the  spirit  of  Party  are  sufficient  to  make  it  the  interest  and 
the  duty  of  a  wise  People  to  discourage  and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  Public  Councils,  and  enfeeble  the 
Public  administration.  It  ^tates  the  Community  with  ill-founded 
jealousies  and  false  alarms ;  k'mdlea  the  animosity  of  one  part  agunst 
anotho*,  foments  occasionally  riot  and  insurrection.  It  opens  the  door  to 
foreign  influence  and  corruption,  which  find  a  facilitated  access  to  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  through  the  channels  of  party  passions.  Thus  the  policy 
and  the  wiU  of  one  country  are  subjected  to  the  policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion,  that  parties  in  free  countries  are  useful  checks 
upon  the  Administration  of  the  Government,  and  serve  to  keep  alive  the 
Spirit  of  Liberty.  This  within  certain  limits  is  probably  true;  and  in 
Governments  of  a  Monarchical  cast,  Patriotism  may  look  with  indul- 
gence, if  not  with  favor,  upon  the  spirit  of  party.  But  in  those  of  the 
popular  character,  in  Governments  purely  elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be 
encouraged.  Prom  their  natural  tendency,  it  is  certain  there  will  always 
be  enough  of  that  spirit  for  every  salutaiy  purpose.  And,  there  being 
oonstant  dangor  .of  .excess,  the  ^cot  ongfat  to  be,  by  force  of  puhlio 
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opinioD,  to  mitigate  and  assoage  it  A  fire  not  to  be  qnenclied,  it 
demAnds  a  uniform  vigQaace  to  prevent  ita  bureting  into  a  Same,  lest^ 
instead  of  warming,  it  should  consume. 

It  is  important,  likewise,  that  the  habits  of  thinking  in  a  free  counby 
should  inspire  caution,  in  those  intrusted  with  its  administration,  to  con- 
fine themselres  within  their  respective  constitutional  spheres,  avoiding 
in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  one  department  to  encroach  upon  an- 
other.  The  spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of  all 
the  departments  in  one,  and  thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, a  real  despotianL  A  just  estimate  of  that  lore  of  power,  and 
proneness  to  abuse  it,  which  predominates  in  the  human  heart,  is  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  this  position.  The  necessity  of  recip- 
rocal checks  in  the  exercise  of  political  power,  by  dividing  and  distrib- 
uting it  into  different  depositories,  and  constituting  each  the  Guardian  of 
the  Public  Weal  against  invasions  by  the  others,  has  been  evinced  by 
experim^its  ancient  and  modem;  some  of  them  in  our  countiy  and 
under  our  own  eyes.  To  preserve  them  must  be  as  neoeeeary  as  to  in- 
stitute them.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  People,  the  distribution  or  modi- 
fication of  the  Constitutional  powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let  it  be 
corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the  way,  which  the  Constitution  designates. 
But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for,  though  this,  in  one  in- 
stance, may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  customary  weapon  by 
which  free  governments  are  destroyed.  The  precedent  must  always 
greatly  ov^balance  in  permanent  evil  any  partial  or  transient  benefit, 
which  the  use  can  at  any  time  yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits,  which  lead  to  political  prosperity, 
Religion  and  morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In  vain  would  that 
man  claim  the  tribute  of  Patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  subvert  these 
great  Pillars  of  human  happiness,  these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of 
Men  and  Citizens.  The  mere  Politician,  equally  with  the  pious  man, 
ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish  them.  A  volume  could  not  trace  all 
their  connections  with  private  and  public  felicity.  Let  it  simply  be 
asked,  where  is  the  securily  for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the 
sense  of  religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths,  which  are  the  instruments 
of  investigation  in  Courts  of  Justice?  And  let  us  with  caution  in- 
dulge the  supposition,  that  morality  can  be  maintained  without  religion. 
Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  education  on 
minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experience  both  forbid  ua  to  ex- 
pect, that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious  principle. 

'Tis  subfitantiaUy  frue,  that  virtue  or  morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of 
popular  government  The  rule,  indeed,  extends  with  more  or  less  force  to  - 
every  species  of  Free  Government  Who,  that  ia  a  sincere  friend  to  it,  can 
lode  irith  indifference  upon  attempts  to  shake  die  foundation  of  the  fabric  7 
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Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institationfi  for  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  atnicture  of  a  gov* 
emmeDt  gives  force  to  public  <^inioD,  it  is  essential  that  pnblio  opiiii(Hi 
should  be  enlightened. 

As  a  veiy  important  sonrce  of  strength  and  secnrity,  cherish  public 
credit.  One  method  of  preserving  it  is,  to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible; 
avoiding  occasions  of  expense  by  caltivatlag  peace,  but  remembering  also 
that  timely  disbursements  to  prepare  for  danger  frequently  prevent  much 
greater  disbursements  to  repel  it ;  avoiding  likewise  the  accumulation  of 
debt,  not  only  by  shunning  occasions  of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions in  time  of  Peace  to  discharge  the  debts,  which  unavoidable  wars 
may  have  occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing  upon  posterity  the 
burthen,  which  we  ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution  of  these 
maxims  belongs  to  your  Representatives,  but  it  is  necesaaiy  that  public 
opinion  should  co-operate.  To  facilitate  to  them  the  performance  of  their 
duty,  it  is  essential  that  you  should  practically  bear  in  mind,  that  to- 
ynada  the  payment  of  debts  there  must  be  B«venue;  that  to  have  Bev- 
enue  there  must  be  taxes ;  diat  no  taxes  can  be  devised,  which  are  not 
more  or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleasant ;  that  the  intrinsic  embarrass- 
ment, inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the  proper  objects  (which  is 
always  a  choice  of  difBculties),  ought  to  be  a  decisive  motive  for  a  candid 
construction  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  making  it,  and  for  a 
spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the  measures  for  obtaining  Bevenue,  which  the 
public  exigencies  may  at  any  time  dictate 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  Nations ;  cultivate  peace 
and  harmony  with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin  this  conduct ;  and 
can  it  be,  that  good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will  be  worthy 
of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at  no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too  novel  example  of  a  People  always 
guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence.  Who  can  doubt,  that,  in 
the  course  of  time  and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  would  richly 
repay  any  temporary  advantages,  which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady  adher- 
ence  to  it?  Can  it  be,  that  Providence  has  not  connected  the  permanent 
felicity  of  a  Nation  with  its  virtue?  The  experiment,  at  least,  ia  recom* 
mended  by  every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human  natura  Alas  I  is  it 
rendered  impossible  by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing  is  more  essential,  than  that 
permanent,  inveterate  antipathies  against  particular  nations,  and  pas- 
sionate attachments  for  others,  should  be  excluded;  and  that,  in  place  of 
them,  just  and  amicable  feelings  towards  all  should  be  cultivated.  The 
Nation,  which  indulges  towards  another  an  habitual  hatred,  or  an  ha- 
bitual fondness,  is  in  some  degree  a  slave.  It  ia  a  slave  to  its  animosity 
or  to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  from  its 
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daty  and  its  interest.  Antipathy  in  one  Nation  againet  another  disposes 
each  more  readily  to  offer  insult  and  injnij,  to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes 
of  umbrage,  and  to  be  haughty  and  iatraotable^  when  accidental  or  trifling 
occasions  of  dispute  occur.  Hence  frequent  collisions,  obstinate,  ^- 
venomed,  and  bloody  coiite8t&  The  Nation,  prompted  by  ill-will  and 
resentment,  sometimes  impels  to  War  the  Government,  contrary  to  the 
best  calculations  of  policy.  The  Goremment  s<snetimes  partidpatee  in 
the  national  propensity,  and  adopts  through  passion  what  reason  would 
regect;  at  other  timea,  it  makes  the  animosity  of  Ae  Nation  subservieiit 
to  projects  of  hostilily  instigated  by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sinister 
and  pernicious  motivea  The  peace  often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  Liberty, 
of  Nations  has  been  tne  rictini. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment  of  one  Nation  for  anoiher  pro- 
duces a  variety  of  evila  Sympathy  for  the  favorite  nation,  facilitating 
the  illusion  of  an  inu^nary  common  interest,  in  cases  where  no  real 
common  interest  exists,  and  infusing  into  one  l^e  enmities  of  the  other, 
betrays  the  former  into  a  participation  in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  the 
latter,  without  adequate  induc^nent  or  justification.  It  leads  also  to 
concessions  to  the  favorite  Nation  of  privileges  denied  to  others,  which 
is  apt  doubly  to  injure  the  Nation  making  the  concessions ;  by  unneces- 
sarily parting  with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained;  and  by  exciting 
jealousy,  ill-will,  and  a  disposition  to  retaliate,  in  the  parties  from  whom 
equal  privil^es  are  withheld.  And  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted,  or 
deluded  citizens  (who  devote  themselves  to  the  favorite  Nation),  facility 
to  betray  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  own  country,  without  odium, 
sometimes  even  with  popularity ;  gilding,  with  the  appearances  of  a  virt- 
uous sense  of  obligation,  a  commendable  deference  for  public  opinion, 
or  a  laudable  zeal  for  public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compliances  of 
ambition,  corruption,  or  infatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  innumerable  ways,  such  attach- 
ments are  particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  enlightened  and  independent 
Patriot.  How  many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to  tamper  with  domestic 
factions,  to  practise  the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead  public  opinion,  to 
influence  or  awe  the  public  councils  1  Such  an  attachment  of  a  small  or 
weak,  towards  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be  the 
satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence  (I  conjure  yon  to 
believe  me,  fellow-citizena),  the  jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  can- 
ttavHy  awake ;  since  history  and  experience  prove,  that  foreign  influence 
\s  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  Republican  Government  But  that 
jealousy,  to  be  useful,  most  be  impartial ;  else  it  becomes  the  instrument 
of  the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a  defence  agunst  it 
Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  nation,  and  exoesaive  dislike  of  ao- 
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otlier,  caosa  tlioee  vHom  th^  actuate  to  see  danger  ottly  on  one  side,  and 
serve  to  veil  and  even  second  the  arts  of  influence  oa.  the  otb^.  Eeal 
Patriots,  who  may  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favorite,  an  liable  to  become 
Buspected  and  odious ;  while  its  tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and 
oonfldeace  of  the  people,  to  surrender  their  interesta 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to  foreign  Nations,  is,  in 
extending  oar  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little  PoUiiccU 
connection  aa  possible;  So  far  as  we  have  already  formed  engagementa, 
Jfit  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  faith.    Here  let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very 
remote  relation.  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent  controversies, 
the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  onr  concerns.  Hence,  there- 
fore, it  must  be  nnwiae  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by  artificial  ties,  in 
tiie  ordinary  viciasitudea  of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combinations 
and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or  enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a 
different  course;  If  we  remain  one  People,  under  an  efficient  government^ 
the  period  is  not  far  off,  when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from  ex- 
ternal annoyance;  when  we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will  cause  the 
neutrali^,  we  may  at  any  time  resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  re- 
spected; when  belUgerent  nations,  under  the  impossibility  of  making 
acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provocation; 
when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice^ 
shall  counsel 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit  our 
own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by  interweaving  our  destiny 
with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the 
toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or  caprice? 

'Tis  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  with  any 
portion  of  the  foreign  world ;  so  far,  I  mean,  aa  we  are  now  at  liberty  to 
do  it ;  for  let  me  not  be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing  infidelity  to 
existing  engagements.  I  hold  the  maxim  no  leas  applicable  to  pnblio 
than  to  private  affiurs,  that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat 
it,  therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  observed  in  their  genuine  seosa 
But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary  and  would  be  unwise  to  extend 
them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  oorselves,  by  suitable  establisbmoits,  on 
a  respectably  defensive  posture,  we  may  safely  trust  to  temporary 
alliances  for  extraordinary  emei^endea 

Harmony,  liberal  intercourse  with  all  Kations,  are  recommended  by 
policy,  humanity,  and  interest  But  even  our  commercial  policy  should 
hold  an  equal  and  impartial  hand ;  neither  seeking  nor  granting  ex- 
clusive favors  or  preferences ;  consulting  the  natural  course  c^  things ; 
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diSasing  and  diyersifying  by  gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce^  but 
forcing  nothing ;  establishing,  with  Powers  so  dis|>o3ed,  in  order  to  give  to 
trade  a  stable  conrse,  to  define  the  rights  of  our  Merchants,  and  to  enable 
the  GoTemmeDt  to  support  them,  conventional  rules  of  intercourse,  the  best 
that  present  circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will  permit,  but  tern- 
porary,  and  liable  to  be  from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied,  as  ex- 
paience  and  circumstances  shall  dictate;  constantlj  keeping  in  view, 
that  'tis  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disinterested  favors  from  an- 
other ;  that  it  must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independence  for  whatever 
it  may  accept  under  that  character ;  that,  by  snob  acceptance,  it  may 
place  itself  in  the  condition  of  having  given  equivalents  for  nominal 
favors,  and  yet  of  bcdng  reproached  with  ingratitude  for  not  giving 
more.  There  can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect  or  calculate  upon 
real  favors  from  Nation  to  Kation.  'Tia  an  Ulusioo,  which  experience 
must  cure,  which  a  just  pride  ought  to  discard 

In  oSenng  to  you,  my  Countiymen,  these  counsels  of  an  old  and 
affectionate  friend,  I  dare  not  hope  th^  will  make  the  strong  and  lasting 
impression  I  could  wish;  that  they  will  control  the  usual  current  of  the 
passions,  or  prevent  our  Nation  from  running  the  course,  which  has 
hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  Nations.  But,  if  I  may  even  flatter  my- 
self, that  they  may  be  productive  of  some  partial  benefit,  some  occasional 
good;  that  they  may  now  and  then  recur  to  moderate  the  fury  of  party- 
spirit,  to  warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigue,  to  guard  against 
the  impostures  of  pretended  patriotism ;  this  hope  will  be  a  full  reoom- 
penae  for  the  solicitude  for  your  welfare,  by  which  they  have  been 
dictated. 

How  far  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  dutiea,  1  have  been  guided  by 
the  principles  which  have  been  delineated,  the  public  Records  and  other 
evidences  of  my  conduct  must  witness  to  You  and  to  the  World.  To 
myself,  the  assurance  of  my  own  conscience  is,  that  I  have  at  least  be- 
lieved myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  War  in  Europe,  my  Proclamation  of 
the  22d  of  April,  179S,  is  the  index  to  my  plan.  Sanctioned  by  your 
approving  voica  and  by  that  of  Your  Representatives  in  both  Honses  of 
Congress,  the  spirit  of  that  measure  has  continually  governed  me,  nnin- 
fiuenced  by  any  attempts  to  aeter  or  divert  me  from  it 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the  aid  of  the  beat  lights  I  could 
obtain,  I  was  well  satisfied  that  our  country,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound  in  duty  and  interest  to 
take,  a  Neutral  position.  Having  taken  it,  I  determined,  as  far  as  should 
depend  upon  me^  to  maintain  it,  with  moderation,  perseverance,  and 
firmness. 

The  considerations,  which  respect  the  right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is 
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not  nec«fi8ai7  od  this  oooaaion  to  detail  I  will  onlj  observe,  Aat, 
according  to  my  xmderstandiRg  of  the  matter,  that  right,  bo  far  from 
being  denied  bj  anj  of  the  BeUigerent  Powere,  has  been  Tirtnallj  ad- 
mitted by  all 

The  dnty  of  holding  a  nentral  condnct  may  be  inferred,  without  any- 
tliing  more,  from  the  obligation  which  justice  and  humanity  impose  on 
every  Nation,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act,  to  maintain  inviolate  the 
relations  of  Peace  and  Amity  towards  other  Nationa 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  observing  that  conduct  will  best  be 
referred  to  your  own  reflections  and  experience.  "Witt  me,  a  pre- 
dominant motive  has  been  to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  oounby  to 
settle  and  matme  its  yet  recent  institutioDS,  and  to  progress  without 
interruption  to  that  degree  of  strength  and  consistency,  which  is  neces- 
aary  to  give  it,  humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its  own  fortunes. 

Though,  in  reviewing  the  incidenta  of  my  Administration,  I  am  on- 
conscious  of  intentional  error,  I  am  neveriheless  too  sensible  of  my 
defects  not  to  think  it  probable  that  I  may  have  committed  many  errors. 
Whatever  they  may  be,  I  fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert  or 
mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may  tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me 
the  hope,  that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view  them  with  indul- 
gence; and  that,  after  forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to  its  service 
with  an  npright  zeal,  the  faults  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be  consigned 
to  oblivion,  as  myself  must  soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest 

Relying  on  its  kindnees  in  this  as  in  other  things,  and  aatoated  by 
that  fervent  love  towards  it,  which  is  so  nataral  to  a  man,  who  views  in 
it  the  native  soil  of  himself  and  hia  progenitors  for  several  generations ; 
I  anticipate  with  pleasing  expectation  that  retreat,  in  which  I  promise 
myself  to  realize,  without  alloy,  the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in 
the  midst  of  my  fellow-citizens,  the  benign  influence  of  good  Laws  under 
a  free  Government,  the  ever  favorite  object  of  my  heart,  and  the  happy 
reward,  as  I  trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  labors,  and  dangers. 

CP.  WAfiHmOTOll. 

UnriD  Sxim,  19  S^tmhtr,  1798. 
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A  WARNING  TO  THB  COLONIES. 
\Tk»  ^bUHeal  Wntiitg$  of  John  DieUtuon.  £»q.  18U.] 

THOUGH  I  always  reHect  with  a  high  pleasure  on  the  integrily  and 
understandiDg  of  mj  cotmtrjmen,  which,  joined  with  a  pure  and 
liimible  devotion  to  the  great  aod  gracious  Author  of  every  blessing  they 
enjoy,  will,  I  hope,  insure  to  them  and  their  posterity  all  temporal  and 
eternal  happiness;  yet  when  I  consider  that  in  every  age  and  conntry 
there  have  been  bad  men,  my  heart  at  this  threatening  period  ia  so  full 
of  apprehension  aa  not  to  permit  me  to  beheve,  but  that  there  may  be 
some  on  this  continent  against  whom  you  ooght  to  be  upon  your  guard. 
Men,  who  either  hold,  or  expect  to  hold  certain  advantages  by  setting 
examples  of  servihty  to  their  countrymen.  Men,  who  trained  to  the 
employment,  or  self-taught  by  a  natural  versatility  of  genius  serve  aa 
decoys  for  drawing  the  innocent  and  unwary  into  snares.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  that  such  men  will  diligenUy  bestir  themselves  on  this  and 
every  like  occasion  to  spread  the  infection  of  their  meanness  as  far  as 
they  can.  On  the  plans  they  have  adopted,  this  is  th^  course;  This  is 
the  method  to  recommend  themselves  to  their  patrona  They  act  con- 
sistently in  a  bad  causa    They  run  well  in  a  mean  race. 

From  them  we  shall  learn  how  pleasant  and  profitable  a  thing  it  is  to  be 
for  our  submissive  behavior  well  spoken  of  at  St  James's  or  St  Stephen's; 
St  Qaildball  or  the  Koyal  Sxchauge.  Specious  fallacies  will  be  dressed 
up  with  all  the  arts  of  delusion  to  persuade  one  colony  to  disUnguish  her- 
self from  another  by  unbecoming  condescensions,  which  will  serve  the  am- 
bitious purposes  of  great  men  at  home,  and  therefore  will  be  thought  by 
them  to  entitle  their  assistants  in  obtaining  them  to  considerable  rewards. 

Our  fears  will  be  excited.  Our  hopes  will  be  awakened.  It  will  be 
insinuated  to  us,  with  a  plausible  affectation  of  wisdom  and  concern, 
how  prudent  it  is  to  please  the  powerful — how  dangerous  to  provoke 
them — and  then  comes  in  the  perpetual  incantation  that  freezes  up  every 
generous  purpose  of  the  soul  in  cold,  inactive  expectation — "  that  if  there 
is  any  request  to  be  made,  compliance  will  obt^n  a  favorable  attention." 

Our  vigilance  and  our  union  are  success  and  safety.  Our  n^ligence 
and  our  division  are  distress  and  death.  They  are  worse — they  are 
BJjame  and  slavery.  Let  us  equally  shun  the  benumbing  stillness  of 
overweening  sloth,  and  the  feveri^  activity  of  that  ill-informed  zeal 
which  busies  itaelf  in  maintaining  little,  mean  and  narrow  opiaion&    Let 
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US,  witli  a  trulj  wise  generositr  and  cliarit^,  banish  and  discoarage  all 
illiberal  distinctions  which  maj  arise  from  diSerences  in  situation,  forms 
of  goTemment,  or  modes  of  religion.  Let  us  consider  ourselves  as  Toea 
— freemen — Ohristian  freemen — separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
firmly  bound  togeth^  hj  the  same  rights,  interests  and  dangers.  Let 
these  keep  our  attention  inflexibly  fixed  on  the  great  objects  which  we 
most  continually  r^ard  in  order  to  preserve  those  rights,  to  pixmiote 
those  interests,  and  to  avert  those  daggers. 

Let  these  truths  be  indeUbly  impressed  on  our  minds — ^tbat  we  cannot  be 
happy  without  being  free — that  we  cannot  be  free  without  being  secure  in 
our  property — that  we  cannot  be  secure  in  our  property,  if,  without  our 
consent  others  may,  as  by  right,  take  it  away — that  taxes  imposed  on  us 
by  parliament  do  thus  take  it  away — that  duties  laid  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  raising  money  are  taxes — ^that  attempts  to  lay  such  duties  should  be 
instantly  and  firmly  opposed — that  this  opposition  can  never  be  effectual 
nnless  it  ia  the  united  effort  of  these  provinces — that  therefore  benev* 
olence  of  temper  towards  each  other  and  unanimity  of  counsels  are  essen- 
tial  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole — and  lastly,  that  for  this  reason  eveiy  man 
amongst  us  who  in  any  manner  would  encourage  either  dissension,  dif- 
fidence, or  indifference  between  these  colonies,  is  an  enemy  to  himsdf,  and 
to  his  country. 


OF  THB  EIGHT  TO  PRBEDOH;  Ain>  OP  TBAITOBS. 


KINGS  or  parliaments  could  not  give  the  rights  essential  to  happi- 
ness,  as  you  confess  those  invaded  by  the  Stamp  Act  to  be.  We 
claim  them  from  a  higher  source — from  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
all  the  earth.  They  are  not  annexed  to  ua  by  parchments  and  seals. 
They  are  created  in  us  by  the  decrees  of  Providence  which  establish  the 
laws  of  our  nature.  They  are  bom  with  us ;  exist  with  us ;  and  cannot 
be  taken  from  us  by  any  human  power,  without  taking  our  Uvea  In 
short,  they  are  founded  on  the  immutable  maxims  of  reason  and  justica 
It  would  be  an  insult  on  the  divine  Majesty  to  say,  that  he  has  given  or 
allowed  any  man  or  body  of  men  a  right  to  make  me  miserabla  If  no 
man  or  body  of  men  has  such  a  right,  I  have  a  right  to  be  happy.  If 
there  can  be  no  happiness  without  freedom,  I  have  a  right  to  be  free.  If 
I  cannot  enjoy  freedom  without  security  of  property,  I  have  a  right  to  be 
thus  secured.  If  my  property  cannot  be  secure,  in  case  others  over  whom 
I  have  no  kind  of  infiuence  may  take  it  from  me  by  taxes  under  pretence 
of  the  public  good,  and,  for  enforcing  their  demands,  may  subject  me  to 
arbitrary,  expensive,  and  remote  jurisdictions,  I  have  an  exclusive  right 
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to  lay  taxes  on  1117  own  property  either  by  myaelf  or  those  I  can  trost ; 
of  necessity  to  judge  in  BDch  instances  of  the  pablic  good ;  and  to  be 
exempt  from  each  jorisdictionfl.        .... 

Bveiy  man  must  remonber,  how,  immediately  after  the  tempest  of  the 
late  war  was  laid,  another  storm  began  to  gather  over  North  America. 
Every  wind  that  blew  across  the  Atlantic  brought  with  it  additional 
darkness.  Every  act  of  the  administration  seemed  calculated  to  produce 
distress  and  to  excite  terror.  We  were  alarmed — we  were  afflicted. 
Uany  of  oar  colonies  sent  home  petitions ;  others  ordered  their  agents  to 
make  proper  applications  on  their  behalf.  What  was  the  effect?  They 
were  rejected  without  reading.  They  could  not  be  presented,  "  without 
breaking  through  a  rule  of  the  house:"  They  insisted  upon  a  right,  that, 
it  "  was  previously  determined  should  not  be  admitted."  The  language 
of  the  ministry  was  "  that  th^  would  teach  the  insolent  North  Ameri- 
oans  the  respect  due  to  the  Jaws  of  their  mother  country."  They  moved 
for  a  resolution  "that  the  parliament  could  legally  tax  as."  It  was 
mada  For  a  bill;  itwasframed  For  its  despatch;  itwaspassed.  The 
badges  of  our  shame  were  prepared,  too  gross,  too  odious — even  in  the 
opinion  of  that  administration — to  be  fastened  upon  us  by  any  but 
Americana.  Strange  delusion  I  to  imagine  that  treachery  oould  reconcile 
us  to  slavery.  They  looked  around ;  they  found  Americans — O  Virtue  I 
they  found  Americans  to  whom  the  confidence  of  their  country  had  com- 
mitted the  guardianship  of  her  rights — on  whom  her  bounty  had  be- 
stowed all  the  wreck  of  her  fortunes  could  afford — ready  to  rivet  on  their 
native  land,  the  nurse  of  their  infancy,  the  protectrix  of  their  youth,  the 
honorer  of  thtur  manhood,  the  fatal  fetters  which  their  information  had 
helped  to  forga  They  -were  to  be  gratified  with  part  of  the  plunder  in 
(^pressive  offices  for  themselves  and  their  creatures.  By  these,  that  they 
might  reap  the  rewards  of  their  oorruption,  were  we  advised — by  these,  that 
they  might  retnm  masters  who  went  out  servants,  were  we  desired — to  pat 
on  the  chains,  and  then  with  ahaekled  hands  to  drudge  in  the  dark,  as  well 
as  we  could,  forgetting  the  light  we  had  lost  "  If  I  forget,  (A«,  Id  my  right 
hand  forgH  her  eurming — ^IdofudTemeTnberikeijmaifmyUmguedeaveta&e 
roof  of  my  mmUk.'* 


A  DUTY  TO  PMTKBirr. 
[FroM  (h»  jSmw.] 

HONOR,  jostice  and  hnmanity  call  upon  us  to  hold  and  to  trannmt 
to  our  posterity,  that  liberty,  which  we  received  from  our  anoestors. 
It  is  not  our  duty  to  leave  wealth  to  our  children;  but  it  is  our  duty  to 
leave  liber^  to  them.    Ko  infamy,  iniquity,  or  ontdty  can  exceed-  our 
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own  if  we,  bom  and  educated  in  a  country  of  freedom,  entitled  to  its 
blessings  and  knowing  their  valoe,  posillaiumouslj  deeertiiig  the  post 
assigned  us  bj  Divine  Providence,  snirender  succeeding  generations  to 
a  condition  of  wretchedness  from  which  no  homan  efforts,  in  aU  proba- 
bility, will  be  sufficient  to  extricate  them ;  the  experience  of  all  states 
moumfullj  demonstrating  to  nslhat  when  arbitrary  power  has  been  eetab- 
lisbed  over  them,  even  the  wisest  and  braveet  nations  that  ever  flour- 
ished have,  in  a  few  years,  degenerated  into  abject  and  wretched  vaesal& 


THB  DBCtiABATION  OF  THB  REPBBSENTATTVES  IN  ITIB. 
[FramfKeBanM.} 

OUIt  fore&thers,  inhabitanta  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  left  thdr 
native  laad,  to  seek  on  these  shores  a  neidence  for  civil  and  re- 
l^ous  freedom.  At  tiie  expOise  of  their  blood,  at  the  hazard  of  their 
fortunes,  without  the  least  charge  to  the  country  from  which  they  re- 
moved, by  nnceaaing  labor  and  an  unconquerable  ^irit  they  effected 
settlements  in  the  distant  and  inhospitable  wilds  of  Ainerica,  then  filled 
with  numerous  and  warlike  nations  of  barbarians.  Societies  or  govern- 
ments vested  with  perfect  legislatures  were  formed  under  charters  from 
the  crown,  and  an  harmooious  intercoaise  was  established  between  the 
oolonies  and  the  kingdom  from  which  they  derived  their  origin.  The 
mutual  benefits  of  this  onion  became  in  a  short  time  so  extraordinary,  as 
to  excite  astonishment  It  is  nnivorsally  confessed,  that  the  amazing 
increase  of  the  wealth,  streogth,  and  navigation  of  the  realm,  arose  from 
this  source ;  and  the  minister  who  so  wisely  and  succeasfully  directed  the 
measures  of  Great  Britain  in  the  late  war,  publicly  declared  that  these 
colonies  enabled  her  to  triumph  over  her  enemies.  Towards  the  con- 
clusion of  that  war,  it  pleased  onr  sovereign  to  make  a  change  in  his 
counsels.  From  that  fatal  moment  the  affairs  of  the  British  Empire 
b^n  to  fall  into  confnsion,  and  gradxuilly  sliding  from  the  summit  of 
glorious  prosperity  to  which  they  had  been  advanced  by  the  virtues  and 
abiHties  of  one  man,  are  at  length  distracted  by  the  convulsions  that  now 
shake  it  to  its  deepest  foundations.  The  new  ministiy,  finding  the  brave 
foes  of  Britain  though  frequently  defeated  yet  still  contending,  took  up 
the  unfortunate  idea  of  granting  them  a  has^  peace,  and  of  then  sub- 
duing her  faithful  friends. 

These  devoted' colonies  were  judged  to  be  in  such  a  state,  as  to  present 
victories  without  bloodahed,  and  all  the  easy  ^nolnmenta  of  statutable 
plunder.  The  nnintermpted  tenor  of  their  peaceable  and  respectful 
behavior  from  the  ht^nning  of  oolonizaticm,  ^eir  dutiful,  zealous,  and 
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nsefol  services  daring  ihe  war,  thongli  ao  recently  and  amply  acknowl- 
edged in  the  most  honorable  manner  by  bis  majesty,  by  the  late  king, 
and  by  parliament,  could  not  save  them  from  the  meditated  innovationa 
Parliament  was  influenced  to  adopt  the  pemicions  project,  and  assuming 
a  new  power  over  them,  bave  in  the  course  of  eleven  years  given  such 
decisive  specimens  of  the  spirit  and  oonsequencee  attending  this  power, 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  concerning  the  efiEects  of  acquiescence  under  it 
They  bave  undertaken  to  give  and  grant  our  money  without  our  consent, 
though  we  have  ever  exercised  au  exclusive  right  to  diepose  of  our  own 
property ;  statutes  have  been  passed  for  extending  the  jurisdiction  of 
courts  of  admiralty  and  vice  admiralty  beyond  tbeir  ancient  limits ;  for 
depriving  us  of  the  accustomed  and  inestimable  privilege  of  trial  by  juiy 
in  cases  affecting  both  life  and  property;  for  suspending  the  l^dature 
of  one  of  the  colonies;  for  interdicting  all  commerce  to  the  capital  of  an- 
other ;  and  for  altering  fundam^itally  the  form  of  government  established 
by  charter,  and  secured  by  acts  of  its  own  legislature  solemnly  confirmed 
by  the  crown ;  for  exempting  the  murderers  of  colonists  from  l^al  trial,  and 
in  effect,  from  punishment ;  for  erecting  in  a  neighboring  province,  acquired 
by  the  joint  arms  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  a  despotism  dangerous 
to  our  very  existence;  and  for  quartering  soldiers  upon  the  colonists  in 
time  of  profound  peace.  It  baa  also  been  resolved  in  parliament,  that 
colonists  charged  with  committing  certain  ofienoes,  shall  be  transported 
to  England  to  be  tried. 

But  why  should  we  enumerate  our  injuries  in  detail  7  By  one  statute 
it  is  declared,  that  parliament  can  "  of  right  make  laws  to  bind  us  in  all 
cases  whatsoever."  What  is  U>  defend  us  against  so  ^<»7noua,  bo  un- 
limited a  power?  Kot  a  single  man  of  those  who  assume  it  is  chosen  by 
us ;  or  is  subject  to  our  control  or  influence ;  but  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  all  of  them  exempt  from  the  operation  of  such  laws,  and  an  American 
revenue,  if  not  divCTted  from  the  ostensible  purposes  for  which  it  ia 
raised,  would  actually  lighten  their  own  burdens  in  proportion  as  they 
increase  oura.  We  saw  the  misery  to  which  such  despotism  would  reduce 
ua  We  for  ten  years  incessantly  and  ineffectually  besieged  the  throne 
as  supplicants ;  we  reasoned,  we  remonstrated  wiUi  parliament  in  the 
most  mild  and  decent  language. 

Administration,  sensible  that  we  should  regard  these  oppressive  meas- 
ures as  freemen  ought  to  do,  sent  over  fleets  and  armies  to  enforce  them. 
The  indignation  of  the  Americans  was  roused,  it  ia  true ;  but  it  was  the 
indignation  of  a  virtuous,  loyal,  and  affectionate  people  A  Congress  of 
delq^tes  from  the  United  Colonies  was  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  on 
the  fifth  day  of  last  September.  We  resolved  again  to  offer  an  humble 
and  dutiful  petition  to  the  king,  and  also  addressed  our  fellow-subjects 
of  Great  Britain,    We  bave  pursued  every  temperate,  every  respectful 
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measore ;  ve  liats  ereti  prooeedej  to  hnA.  aS  car  oommercuJ  inteov 
course  wi&  otir  fdlow-eulijeots  as  tbe  hist  peaceable  admonitioTi  that  oar 
attftcliment  to  no  n&tion  upon  earth  should  Bupplaot  our  attachment  to 
liberty.  This,  we  flattered  ooraelves,  waa  the  idtimate  ^tep  of  the  ooa- 
trorersj :  bat  sabseqaeot  ereats  have  ahovrn  htm  vain  was  this  hope  of 
flnding  moderation  in  oar  enemies.        .... 

In  brief,  a  part  of  these  ooloniee  now  fsel,  and  all  of  tliem  are  sore  of 
feeling,  as  far  as  the  vengeAnoe  of  admimstration  eao  inflict  them,  the 
complicated  calamities  of  fire,  svord  and  famine  We  are  redaoed  to  the 
altemative  of  choosing  an  unconditional  submission  to  the  tTrannj  of 
iiritatedministerB,orresiBtaiioebyf[MroCh^— Thelattarisourchoice.  Wehava 
eotmled&e  ooslefthia  eoniM;and_/bidnoA»i9MfA'ea(:Jfv2aatx>bn&irya2!Zt)er7, 
Honor,  justice  and  humanity  forbid  as  tamdy  to  snrrender  that  freedom 
vhich  we  received  from  our  gallant  ancestora,  and  whic^  our  innocent 
posterity  have  a  right  to  receive  bom  us.  We  cannot  endore  tbe  infamy 
and  gnilt  of  resigninig  saooeeding  geneniticme  to  that  wretchednees  which 
inevitably  awaits  them,  if  we  basely  entail  hereditary  bondage  upon  theoL 

Our  cause  is  just  Our  unicn  is  perfect  Oar  internal  reaources  are 
great,  and,  if  neoesBaiy,  foreign  a^stance  is  nndonbtedly  attainable.  We 
gratefnlly  acknowledge^  as  signal  instanow  of  the  Divine  favor  toward  uh, 
that  hia  providence  would  not  permit  ns  to  be  called  into  this  severe  con- 
troversy until  we  were  grown  up  to  our  present  strength,  had  been  pre- 
viously exercised  in  warlike  operations,  and  poesesaed  the  means  of  defend- 
ing onrselvea  With  hearts  fortified  by  these  animating  reflections,  we  most 
solemnly,  before  Ood  uid  the  world,  declare  tbat^  exerting  the  utmost  en- 
ergy of  those  powers  which  oar  ben^cent  Creator  hath  graciously  be- 
stowed upon  us,  the  arms  we  have  been  compelled  by  our  enemies  to 
assume,  we  will  in  defiance  of  every  hazard,  witii  nnabating  flrmnees  and 
perseverance,  nnploy  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberties;  beii^  with  one 
mind  resolved  to  die  freemen  ratha  than  to  live  slaves 


Bon  In  Xngtud,  ITSa    Dmo  in  Haw  Torii,  N.  T.,  UK 


l^  WmOrt^  SargwU.    I860.] 

I'VE  heard  in  old  time*  that  k  sage  used  to  uj 
The  seuoni  wen  nothing — December  or  H^~ 
Tbe  heat  or  the  cold  never  entered  hii  plan  ; 
Tbat  all  ibonld  be  h^p;  wheserer  they  can. 
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So  matter  whAt  powei  dirwted  the  itatc^ 
He  looked  npon  such  tbiuga  u  ordered  b;  fata. 
Whether  governed  by  many,  or  rated  by  one  maai 
Hii  rale  was — be  happy  whenerer  yoa  can. 

Be  happened  to  enter  thia  world  the  wme  day 
With  the  aapple,  complytng,  famed  Yicar  of  Braj. 
Through  both  of  their  Uvea  the  nme  piinciple  twi 
Hy  boyi,  we'll  be  hi^py  at  long  as  we  can. 

nme-aerriDg  I  hate,  yet  I  eee  no  good  reaaon 
A  leaf  from  their  book  Bhonld  be  tbonght  oat  of  hu( 
When  kicked  like  a  foot-baU  from  Sheba  to  Dan, 
Bgad,  let'a  be  happy  aa  long  aa  we  oaa, 

Knee  no  ime  can  tell  what  .to-nenow  m«j.  bring, 
Or  which  aide  shall  trinmph,  the  Copgreia  or  King  j 
Since  Fate  must  o'ermle  lu  and  carry,  her  plao^ 
Why,  let  na  be  happy  aa  long  a«  we  caa. 

To-nlgbt  let'a  enjoy  ttua  good  wine  -and  a  song; 
And  relish  the  hoar  which  we  cannot  prolong. 
If  evil  will  come,  we'll  adhere  to  onr  plaa 
And  baffle  nualdrtane  aa  long  a>  we  can.   . 


TO  HIS  WIFE. 
[JVoHt  Oa  Bam*.] 


BELIEYE  me,  Love,  thia  vagnnt  Hfk 
O'er  Nova  BMtik**  wild*  to  room, 
While  far  from  children,  friends,  or  wife^ 

Or  place  thnfclMB  oU.a  bomis,' 
Delight*  not  me ; — another  way 
Jly  treasam,  pleanves,  wiahea  lay. 

,  In  piercing,  wet,  and  wintry  akies, 

Where  man  would  seem  in  vain  to  tdl, 
I  see,  where'er  I  turn  my  eyes, 

Lnzuriant  pasture,  treee,  and  aaH. 
tFnchanned  I  see  : — another  way 
Ky  fondest  hopes  and  wiriies  1^. 

Oh,  could  I  through  the  future  see 
Enough  to  form  a  settled  plan, 
'  To  feed  my  Infant  trun  and  thee 
And  fill  th«rank  and  style  of  mam 

Fd  cheerful  be  the  livelong  day ; 

ttnce  all  mf  wishes  point  tiiat.waj^ 
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Bat  when  I  BM  «  lordld  shed 

Of  bircben  bark,  proctmd  with  cm, 

Oedgoed  to  ahlelcl  the  nged  head 
Which  Britiah  mercy  pUoed  than— 

nil  too,  too  mudi:  I  cannot  atay, 

But  tora  with  nnaming  eyea  away. 

Oil,  how  your  heart  woold  bleed  to  ^ar 
Six  pretty  prattlen  like  your  own, 

Bzpoaed  to  ereiy  wind  that  blew. 
Condemned  in  auch  a  but  to  mota. 

Conld  thia  be  Ixwiie,  Cordelia,  aay  I 

OontMited  in  yonr  cottage  atay. 

Tla  true,  that  In  thii  climate  rude, 
The  nind  reaolved  may  happy  b«  ( 

And  may  with  toil  and  aolitnde, 
live  independent  and  be  free. 

Bo  the  lone  heimit  yield*  to  Blow  decay : 

Unfriended  livee — unheeded  glide*  awi^. 

If  ao  far  humbled  that  no  pride  remaina, 

But  moot  indifference  which  way  flows  the  sti 

Bedgned  to  penury,  ita  oarea  and  paina  ; 

And  hope  baa  left  you  like  a  painted  dream  ; 

Then  here^  Cordelia,  bend  yonr  pennve  way. 

And  cloae  the  erening  of  life'*  wretched  day. 


BanIiiStratfMd,Ta.,17SS.  Dimd  at  ChantUly,  Ta.,  UQL 
THE  COLONIES  TO  THE  UOTHEB  OOUHTBT. 
[From  fht  Addnsa  adoptad  ty  Congmt,  Jtdji  8, 17TC.] 

AFTER  the  most  valuable  right  of  legislatbn  was  infringed ;  Then 
the  powers  aeeamed  by  yonr  Farliamen^  in  which  we  are  not 
represented,  and  from  our  local  and  other  circumataDoee  cannot  properly 
be  represented,  rendered  oox  property  precarioos ;  aftOT  being  denied 
tiiat  mode  of  trial  to  which  we  have  long  been  indebted  for  the  safety  <^ 
OUT  persona  and  the  preaerration  of  our  liberties;  after  b^ng  in  many 
instances  dirested  of  those  laws  which  were  transmitted  to  us  by  oar 
common  ancestors,  and  subjected  to  an  arbitrary  oode,  compiled  xcader 
the  auspices  of  Soman  tyrants;  after  those  ciiaxterB,  which  moooraged 
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our  predecessora  to  liraTe  death  and  danger  in  every  shape,  on  onknown 
seas,  in  deaerts  uneKplored,  amidst  barbarous  and  inhospitable  nations^ 
were  annnlled;  when,  withoat  the  form  of  trial,  without  a  pnblio 
accusation,  whole  ooloniea  were  condemned,  their  trade  destroyed,  their 
inhabitants  impoverished;  when  soldiers  were  enooon^ed  to  imbme 
iheir  hands  in  the  blood  of  Americans,  by  offers  of  impunity;  when 
new  modes  of  trial  were  inetitnted  for  the  rain  of  the  accused,  where 
the  charge  carried  with  it  the  horrors  of  conviction;  when  a  despotic 
government  was  established  in  a  neighboring  province,  and  its  limits  ex- 
tended to  every  part  of  our  frontiers ;  we  little  imagined  that  anything 
could  be  added  to  this  black  catalogue  of  4inprovoked  injuries :  but  we 
have  unhappily  been  deceived,  and  the  late  measures  of  the  British 
minislay  fully  convince  us,  that  their  object  is  the  reduction  of  these 
colonies  to  slavery  and  min.        .... 

If  still  you  retain  those  sentiments  of  compassion  by  which  Britons 
have  ever  been  distinguished;  if  the  humanity  which  tempered  iJie 
valor  of  our  common  ancestors  has  not  d^enerated  into  crudty,  yon 
will  lament  the  miseries  of  their  descendants. 

To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  treatment  ?  If  to  any  secret  principle 
of  the  constitution,  let  it  be  mentioned ;  let  us  learn  that  the  government 
we  have  long  revered  is  not  without  its  defects,  and  that  while  it  gives 
£:eedom  to  a  part,  it  necessarily  enslaves  the  remaind^  of  the  empire; 
If  such  a  principle  exists,  why  for  ages  has  it  ceased  to  operate?  Why 
at  this  time  is  it  called  into  action?  Can  no  reason  be  assigned  for  this 
ccmduct?  or  must  it  be  resolved  into  the  wanton  exercise  of  arbitraty 
power?  And  shall  the  descendants  of  Britons  tamely  submit  to  this? 
Ko,  sirsl  We  never  will;  while  we  revere  the  memory  of  our  gallant 
and  virtuous  ancestors,  we  never  can  surrender  those  glorious  privil^ea 
for  which  they  fought,  bled,  and  conquered.  Admit  that  your  deeta 
could  destroy  our  towns,  and  ravage  our  sea-coasts ;  these  are  inconsid- 
a^ble  objects,  things  of  no  moment  to  men  wh(»e  bosoms  glow  with  the 
ardor  of  liberty.  We  can  retire  beyond  the  reach  of  your  navy,  and, 
without  any  sensible  dimination  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  enjoy  aluxury, 
which  from  that  period  yon  will  want — ^the  luxury  of  being  free. 

We  know  the  force  of  your  arms,  and  was  it  called  forth  in  the  cause 
of  justice  and  your  country,  we  might  dread  the  exertion;  but  will 
Britons  fight  under  the  banners  of  tyranny  ?  Will  they  counteract  the 
labors,  and  disgrace  the  victories  of  their  ancestors?  Will  they  forge 
chains  for  their  posterity?  If  they  descend  to  this  unworthy  task,  will 
their  swords  retain  their  edge,  their  arms  their  accustomed  vigor  ?  Brit- 
ons can  never  become  the  instruments  of  oppression,  till  they  lose  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  by  which  alone  they  are  invincible. 

Our  enemies  chuge  us  with  sedition.    In  what  does  it  consist?    In 
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our  refosid  to  gobnit  to  imwtmntable  acts  of  injoatioe  and  crnel^?  If 
ao,  show  OS  a  period  in  your  history  in  wliich  you  hava  not  been  equ&liy 
seditiotis.  We  are  aocused  of  aiming  at  indq)ecadesQe ;  bat  hour  i&  this 
accosation  aupported  ?  By  the  all^atiooa  ol  yoor  ministers — ^not  by 
onr  actions.  Abused,  insulted,  and  cont^nned,  what  steps  have  we  pur- 
sued  to  obtain  redress?  We  hare  earned  ottr  dutiful  petitions  io  the 
throne.  We  have  appUed  .to  your  justice  for  relief.  We  hare  retrenched 
our  Inxuiy,  and  withheld  oar  trade.        .... 

The  great  bulwarks  of  oar  constitotioa  we  hare  deeized  to  maintain 
by  every  temperate,  by  every  peaceable  means ;  but  your  nuniatera  (equal 
foes  to  British  and  Amerioan  freedom)  have  added  to  their  fwmer  op- 
pressions an  attempt  to  reduce  us,,  by  the  sword,  to  a  base  and  abject 
sa^Hnission.  On  the  swotd,  thereftoe,  we  ace  compelled  to  rely  for  pro- 
tection. Should  victory  declare  in  your  favor,  yet  men  trained  to  anna 
from  their  infancy,  and' animated:  by  the  love  of  liberty,  will  afford 
nedthw  a  abeap  nor  easy  conquest  Ot  this,  at  least,  we  are  assured,  that 
our  s^ggle  will  be  glorioiis,  our  snocess  certain ;  since  even  in  death  we 
shall  find  that  freedom  which  in  life  yon  forbid  us  to  enjoy. 

Let  us  now  aak.  What  advantages  are  to  attend  onr  redaction?  The 
trade  of  a  ruined  and  desolate  countiy  is  alwaya  inconsiderably  its  reve- 
nue trifling;  the  expense  of  sobjeoting  and  ret^ning  it  in  sabjection, 
certain  and  inevitabla  What  then  remains  bat  the  gratificaition  of  an 
ill-jadged  pride,  or  the  hope  of  rendering  ne  subservieat  to  designs  oa 
yoar  liberty? 

Soldiers  who  have  sheathed  their  swords  in  the  bowels  of  their  Asobd- 
ioan  brethren,  will  not  draw  them  with  more  reluctiyice  against  yoo. 
When  tod  late,  yon  may  lament  the  Iobb  of  that  freedom  whidh  we 
exhort  you,  while  still  in  yonr  power,  to  preserve 

Oq  the  otiier  hand,  should  you  prove  nnsuccesBfol ;  shoold  that  con- 
nection which  we  most  ardmtly  wiah  to  maintain,  be  dissolved ;  should 
your  ministers  exhaust  your  treasores,  and  waste  die  Uood  of  yoor 
oonntrymen  in  vain  attempts  on  onr  liberty,  do  .they  not  deliver  yoo, 
weak  and  defencdess,  to  yonr  natural  enemies? 

Since,  then,  your  liberty  must  be  the  price  of  yotir  viotoriea,  yoor  man 
of  your  defeat — what  blind  fatality  can  uige  yon  to  a  porBoit  destructive 
of  all  that  Britons  bold  dear? 

If  you  have  no  r^ard  to  the  connection  which  has  for  ages  sabsisted 
between  us ;  if  you  have  ioigot  the  woonds  we  have  rec^ved  fighting 
by  yonr  side  for  the  extension  of  the  empire;  if  onr  commeroe  is  not  an 
object  below  your  consideration;  if  justice  and  humanity  have  lost  their 
influence  on  your  hearts,  atill  motives  are  not  wanting  to  excite  yoor  in- 
dignation at  the  measures  now  pursued.  Youz  wealth,  your  honors  yoor 
Kb^y  are&t  staka 
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KotwitbBtanding  the  distress  to  vhich  we  are  redaced,  we  sometimea 
target  our  own  i^QictioDa,  to  aDti(»pat8  and  sympathize  in  yonra.  We 
grieve  that  rash  and  inconsiderate  connsels  should  predpitate  the  de- 
etmction  of  en  au|Hre,  which,  has  been  the  eavj  and  admiimtion  of  ages ; 
and  call  God  to  witoeesl  that  we  would  part  with  oiir  property,  endanger 
OUT  lires,  and  uerifloe  eTerything  but  liberty,  to  redeem  joa  from  ruin. 

A  clond  hangs  over  yoor  heads  and  ours :  ere  this  reaches  you,  it  may 
probably  burst  upon  us ;  let  as,  then  (before  the  remembrance  of  f onner 
bindnesB  is  obliterated)  <mce  more  repeat  those  appellations  which  are 
erer  grateful  in  onr  ears ;  let  ns  entreat  Heaven  to  avert  our  ruin,  and 
ihe  deBtmotion  that  threatens  our  friends,  brethren,  and  oounbymen  on 
the  otliea:  mde  ot  the  Atteolia. 


'Bmfamin  c^urc^. 

Bon  1b  Newport,  B.L,lTSt.    Lon  at  »a^  17TC. 

TO  THE  WierRJf  OF  THE  FILGBIlfS. 

[2^  Timet:  alhtm,  bganAntnean,    IWi.} 

fTUIB  liberty,  oqr  aonl'i  moat  darling  ftixt, 
-^    A  bleeding  victim  flits  befora  our  eyes  : 
Wm  it  for  this  our  great  forefatfaen  rod« 
O'er  ■  Taat  ocean  to  this  bleak  abode  I 
Vtien  liberty  waa  into  conteit  brought, 
And  loea  of  life  wwm  bat  a  second  tlioiight  i 
By  piona  vktlenoe  rejected  tbeace,. 
'To  try  the  ntmott  atietcb  of  providenoe  ; 
,  The  deep,  nucoiudoiu  of  the  foirowiag  keel, 
EsMjed  the  tempest  to  rrinike  their  seal ; 
The  tawny  natives  and  inclement  sky 
Pat  on  their  terrors,  and  command  to  fiy  ; 
They  mock  at  danger  ;  what  can  those  appall  t 
To  whcm  fair  libeity  is  all  in  aH. 
See  the  new  world  their  parohase,  blest  domain, 
Where  lordly  tyrants  never  forged  the  ch^  ; 
The  prize  of  valor,  and  the  ^t  of  pmyer, 
Hear  this  and  redden,  each  degenerate  heir  I 
Is  it  for  you  their  honor  to  betray, 
And  ffin  the  harvest  of  their  blood  away  f 
Look  back  with  reverence,  awed  to  jn«t  esteeoi, 
Preserve  the  blessings  h&nded  down  from  them  ; 
If  not,  look  forward,  look  with  deep  despair, 
And  diead  the  curses  of  yoor  beggared  heir  ; 
What  bosom  beftte  not,  when  such  themes  exdte  I 
Be  men,  bo  gods,  be  stnbbora  in  the  right. 
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Sloi^H  aiamsi. 

BoKH  tn  Bnlntne,  Um«.,  173B.    Dizd  •!  (Jntne]',  Hmi.,  tSBII 

CHABACTEBISTIO  ENTBISS  IN  HIS  DIABT. 

[Tht  "Warkt  of  John  Aitm*.  Edited  bg  Am  Cfrandaon,  CAoriu  FrmteU  Adam*.  ISSB.] 

BOUB  TOtTTHPtJL  BEBOLUTIONS. 

GOOD-aeoae  will  make  ua  remember  that  others  have  as  good  a  right 
to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  Bpeak  their  own  opinions,  as  we 
hare;  that  another  man's  making  a  sillj  speech  does  sot  warrant  my 
ill-nature  and  pride  in  grasping  the  opportunity  to  ridicule  him  and 
show  mj  wit;  a  puffy,  vain,  conceited  conversation  never  fails  to  Imng 
a  man  into  contempt,  although  his  natural  endowments  be  ever  bo  great, 
and  hia  application  and  industry  ever  so  intense ;  no  accomplishments, 
no  virtues,  are  a  sufficient  atonement  for  vanity  and  a  haughty  overbear- 
ing temper  in  conversation ;  and  each  ia  the  humor  of  the  world,  the 
greater  a  man's  parts,  and  the  nobler  his  virtues  in  other  respects,  the 
more  derision  and  ridicule  does  this  one  vice  and  foUy  throw  him  inta 
Good-sense  is  generally  attended  with  a  very  lively  sense  and  delight  in 
applause;  the  love  of  fame  in  such  men  is  generally  much  stronger 
than  in  other  people,  and  this  passion,  it  must  be  confessed,  Is  apt 
to  betray  men  into  impertinent  exertions  of  their  talents,  sometimes 
into  censorious  remarks  upon  others,  often  into  little  meannesses  to  sound 
the  opinions  of  others,  and,  oftenest  of  all,  into  a  childish  affectation  of 
wit  and  gayety.  I  must  own  myself  to  have  been,  to  a  very  heinous  dfr 
gree,  guilty  in  tiiis  respect ;  when  in  company  with  persons  much  superior 
to  mjself  in  years  and  place,  I  have  talked  to  show  my  learning;  I  have 
been  too  bold  with  great  men,  which  boldness  will,  no  doubt,  be  called 
self-conceit;  I  have  made  ill-natured  remarks  upon  the  intellectnals, 
manners,  practice,  etc,  of  other  people;  I  have  foolishly  aimed  at  wit 
and  spirit,  at  making  a  shining  figure  in  gay  company ;  hut,  instead  of 
shining  brighter,  I  only  clouded  the  few  rays  that  before  rendered  me 
visible.  Such  has  been  my  unhappy  fata  I  now  resolve,  for  the  future, 
never  to  say  an  ill-natured  thing  concerning  ministers  or  the  ministeriaJ 
profession;  never  to  say  an  envious  thing  concerning  governors,  judges, 
ministers,  clerks,  sheriffs,  lawyers,  or  any  other  honorable  or  lucrative 
offices  or  officers ;  never  to  affect  wit  upon  laced  waisteoats,  or  large 
estates,  or  their  possessors ;  never  to  show  my  own  importance  or  superi- 
ority by  remarking  the  foibles,  vices,  or  inferiority  of  others.  But  I 
BOW  resolve,  aa  far  as  lies  in  me,  to  take  notice  chiefly  of  the  amiable 
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qoalitiea  of  otiier  people ;  to  put  the  most  favorable  constraction  tipon 
the  weaknesses,  bigotrj,  and  errors  of  others,  etc ;  and  to  labor  more 
for  an  inoffenaiTe  and  amiable,  than  for  a  shining  and  invidioos 
character.        .... 


OBSBBTATIOirS  OS  THB  PAIS. 

Freteosions  to  wisdom  and  virtue,  superior  to  all  the  world,  will 
not  be  supported  bj  words  only.  If  I  tell  a  man  I  am  wiser  and 
better  than  lie  or  any  other  man,  he  will  either  despise,  or  hat^  or 
pity  me,  perhaps  all  three.  I  have  not  conversed  enough  with  the  world 
to  behave  rightly.  I  talk  to  Faine  about  Oreek ;  that  makes  him  laugh. 
I  talk  to  Samuel  Quiney  about  resolution,  and  being  a  great  man,  and 
study,  and  improving  time;  which  makes  him  laugh.  I  talk  to  Ned 
about  the  folly  of  affecting  to  be  a  heretic;  which  makes  him  mad.  I 
talk  to  HannEih  and  Esther  about  the  folly  of  love;  about  despising  it; 
about  being  above  it ;  pretend  to  be  insensible  of  tender  passions ;  which 
makes  them  laugh.  I  talk  to  Mr.  Wibird  about  the  decline  of  learning; 
tell  him  I  know  no  young  fellow,  who  promises  to  make  a  figure;  cast 
sneers  on  Dr.  Marsh,  for  not  knowing  the  value  of  old  Oreek  and  Bomao 
authors;  ask  when  will  a  genius  rise  that  will  shave  his  beard,  or  let  it 
gro\r  rather,  and  sink  himself  in  a  cell  in  order  to  make  a  figure?  I 
talked  to  Parson  Smith,  about  despising  gay  dress,  grand  buildings  and 
estates,  fame,  etc.,  and  being  contented  wi^  what  will  satisfy  the  real 
wants  of  natura 

All  this  is  affectation  and  ostentation.  It  is  affectation  of  learning, 
and  virtue,  and  wisdom,  which  I  have  not ;  and  it  is  a  weak  fondness  to 
show  all  that  I  hare,  and  to  be  thought  to  have  more  than  I  have. 
Besides  this,  I  have  insensibly  fallen  into  a  habit  of  affecting  wit 
and  humor;  of  shrugging  my  shoulders  and  moving  and  distorting 
the  muscles  of  my  face;  my  motions  are  stiff  and  uneasy,  ungrao^ 
ful;  and  my  attention  is  unsteadv  and  irr^ular.  These  are  reflect- 
ions on  myself,  that  I  make;  they  are  faults,  defects,  fopperies,  and 
follies,  and  disadvantages  Can  I  mend  these  faults  and  supply  these 
defects? 

O makes  observations  on  actions,  characters,  events  in  Pope's  Ho- 
mer, Milton,  Pope's  Poems, any  plays,  romances,  etc,  that  she  reads;  and 
asks  questions  about  them  in  company — "What  do  you  think  of  Helen? 
what  do  you  think  c^  Hector,  etc  7  what  character  do  you  like  best?  did 
yon  wish  the  plot  bad  not  been  discovered  in  Venice  Preserved?" 

These  are  questions  that  prove  a  thinking  mind.     E asks  none 

Buch. 

Thus,  in  a  wild  campaign,  a  dissipating  party  of  pleasure,  obsorvationB 
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and  improTemoDta  may  be  made ;  some  foppoy,  and  folly,  and  vice,  may 
be  diacemed  in  one's  aeU,  and  motives  and  methods  may  be  collected  to 
snbdae  it;  some  virtae  or  agreeable  quality  may  be  observed  in  one's 
self,  and  improved  and  cherislied ;  or  in  aDotber,  and  transplanted  into 
one's  sell 

Thoogb  O knows  and  can  practise  tbe  art  of  pleasing,  yet  she 

fails  sometimes ;  she  lets  ns  see  a  f^  of  ridicule  and  spying  sometimes, 
inadvertently,  though  she  looks  familiarly  and  pleasantly  for  the  most 
part  She  18  apparently  frank,  but  really  reserved ;  seemingly  pleased 
and  almost  charmed,  when  she  is  really  laughing  with  contempt ;  h^ 
face  and  heart  have  no  oorrespoodoice. 

Hannah  checks  Parson  Wibird  with  irony.  "It  was  veiy  saucy  to 
disturb  you,  very  saucy,  Tm  sure,"  etc. 

I  am  very  thankful  for  these  checks.  Good  treatment  makes  me 
think  I  am  admired,  beloved,  and  my  own  vanity  will  be  indulged  in 
me;  so  I  diamiss  my  guard,  and  grow  weak,  silly,  vain,  conceited,  oeten- 
tattoos.  Bat  a  cheek,  a  frown,  a  sneer,  a  sarcasm,  rouses  my  spirits, 
makes  me  more  careful  and  considerate.  It  may,  in  short,  be  made  a 
question,  whether  good  treatment  or  bad  is  the  best  for  me;  that  is^ 
whether  smiles,  kind  words,  respectful  actions,  do  not  betray  me  into 
'  weaknesst^s  and  littlenesses  that  frowns,  satirical  speecheB,  and  oon- 
temptuous  behavior,  make  me  avoid. 

Popularity,  next  to  virtue  and  wisdom,  ought  to  be  aimed  at;  fen*  it 
is  the  dictate  of  wisdom,  and  is  necessary  to  the  practioe  of  virtue  in 


IHB  TOVNQ  LAWTEB'S  BSPLBCTIOKa. 

Bepntation  onght  to  be  the  perpetual  subject  of  my  thoughts,  and 
aim  of  my  behavior.  How  shall  I  gain  a  reputation?  how  shall 
I  spread  an  opinion  of  myself  aa  a  lawyer  of  distinguished  genius, 
learning,  and  virtue?  Shall  I  make  frequent  visits  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  converse  familiarly  with  men,  women,  and  children,  in  their  own 
style,  on  the  common  tittle-tattle  of  the  town  and  the  ordinary  oonc^xa 
of  a  family,  and  ro  take  every  fair  opportunity  of  showing  my  knowl- 
edge in  the  law  ?  Bat  this  will  require  much  thought  and  time,  and  a 
very  particular  knowledge  of  the  province  law  and  common  matters,  of 
which  I  know  much  less  than  I  do  of  the  Rtmoan  law.  Shall  I  endeavor 
to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  those  young  gentlemen  in  Boston  who 
were  at  collie  with  me,  and  to  extend  my  acquaintance  among  merchants, 
shopkeepers,  tradesmen,  etc,  and  mingle  with  the  crowd  upon  Change, 
and  traipse  the  town-house  floor  with  one  and  another,  in  order  to  get  a 
character  in  town?    But  this,  too,  will  be  a  lingering  method  and  will 
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require  more  art,  and  address,  and  patience,  too,  than  I  am  master  o£ 
Shall  I,  by  making  remarks  and  propoBing  questiona  to  the  lawyers  at 
the  bar,  endeavor  to  get  a  great  character  for  understanding  and  learning 
with  them?  But  this  is  slow  and  tedious,  and  will  be  ineffectual;  for 
envy,  jealonsy,  and  self-interest,  will  not  snfier  them  to  give  a  young 
fellow  a  free,  generous  character,  especially  me.  Neither  of  these  proj- 
ects wiU  bear  examination,  will  ftvaiL  Shall  I  look  out  for  a  cause  to 
speak  to,  and  exert  all  the  sotd  and  all  the  body  I  own,  to  cut  a  flash, 
strike  amazement,  to  catch  the  vulgar;  in  short,  shall  I  walk  a  lingering, 
heavy  pace,  or  shall  I  take  one  bold  determined  leap  into  the  midst  of 
Isane,  oisb,  and  boainess?  That  is  die  question ; — a  bold  push,  a  reeo- 
lute  attempt,  a  determined  enterprise,  or  a  slow,  silent,  imperceptiUd 
creeping;  shall  I  creep  or  fly? 

I  feel  vexed,  fretted,  chafed;  &e  thought  of  no  business  mortifles, 
stings  me.  But  let  me  banish  these  fears;  let  me  assume  a  fortitude,  a 
greatness  of  mind. 

In  such  a  slow,  gradual  ascent  to  fame  and  fortune  and  buainess,  the 
pleasure  that  they  give  will  be  imperceptible;  but  by  a  bold,  sudden 
rise,  I  shall  feel  all  the  joys  of  each  at  once.  Have  I  genius  and  reao- 
Intion  and  health  enough  for  such  an  achievement?        .... 

A   FEW  EFOLASD   COUFLR  TS  1771. 

Spent  this  week  at  Ipswich,  in  the  nsnal  labors  and  drudgery  of 
attendance  upon  court  Boarded  at  Treadwell's;  have  had  no  time 
to  write.  Landlord  and  landlady  are  some  of  the  grandest  people  alive ; 
landlady  is  the  great-granddaughter  of  Governor  Endicott,  and  has  all 
the  great  notions  of  high  family  that  you  find  in  Winslows,  Hutchin- 
sons,  Quincys,  Saltonstalls,  Chandlers,  Leonards,  Otises,  and  as  you  might 
find  with  more  propriety  in  the  Winthrops.  Yet  she  is  cautious  and 
modest  about  discovering  it  She  is  a  new  light;  continually  canting 
a^d  whining  in  a  religious  strain.  The  Governor  was  uncommonly  strict 
and  devout,  eminently  so  in  his  day;  and  his  great,  great-granddaughter 
hopes  to  keep  up  the  honor  of  the  family  in  hers,  and  distinguish  her- 
self among  her  contemporaries  as  much.  "Terrible  things  sin  causes," 
sighs  and  groans,  "the  pangs  of  the  new  birth.  The  death  of  Christ 
shows  above  all  things  the  heinous  nature  of  sin  I  How  awfully  Mr. 
Kent  talks  about  death  I  how  lightly  and  carelessly!  I  am  sure  a  man 
of  his  years,  who  can  talk  so  about  death,  must  be  brought  to  feel  the 
pangs  of  the  new  birth  here,  or  made  to  repent  of  it  forever.  How 
dreadful  it  seems  to  me  to  hear  him.  I  that  am  so  afraid  of  death,  and  so 
concerned  lest  I  an't  fit  and  prepared  for  it!  What  a  dreadful  thing  it 
was  that  Mr.  Gridley  died  sol — loo  great,  too  big,  too  proud  to  learn 
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anything ;  would  not  let  any  minister  pray  with  tim ;  said  lie  knew 
more  than  they  could  tell  him;  asked  'ihe  news,  and  said  be  was  going 
where  he  should  hear  no  news,"  etc 

Thus  fer  landlady.  As  to  landlord,  he  is  as  happy,  and  as  big,  as 
proud,  as  conceited  as  any  nobleman  in  England ;  alwa}rs  calm  and  good- 
natured  and  lazy  \  bat  the  contemplation  of  hia  farm  and  his  sons  and 
his  house  and  pasture  and  cowa,  his  sound  judgment,  as  he  thinks,  and 
his  great  holiness,  as  well  as  that  of  his  wife,  keep  him  as  erect  in 
his  thoughts  aa  a  noble  or  a  princa  Indeed,  the  more  I  consider  of 
mankind,  the  more  I  see  that  every  man  seriously  and  in  his  conscience 
believes  himself  the  wisest,  brightest,  best^  happiest,  eta,  of  all  man- 
kind       .... 

THK  XOUINATION  OF  THE  COMVAIfDBB-JN-CBIEF. 

Accordingly,  when  Congress  had  assembled,  I  rose  in  my  place,  and 
in  as  short  a  speech  as  the  subject  would  admit,  represented  the 
state  of  the  Colonies,  the  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
their  great  expectation  and  anxiety,  the  distresses  of  the  army,  the 
danger  of  its  dissolution,  the  difficulty  of  collecting  another,  and  the 
probability  that  the  British  army  would  take  advantage  of  our  delays, 
march  out  of  Boston,  and  spread  desolation  as  far  as  they  could  ga  I 
concluded  with  a  motion,  in  form,  that  Congress  would  adopt  tbe  armv  at 
Cambridge,  and  appoint  a  General;  that  though  this  was  not  the  proper 
time  to  nominate  a  General,  yet,  as  I  had  reason  to  believe  this  was  a 
point  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  I  had  no  hesitation  to  declare  that  I  had 
but  one  gentleman  in  my  mind  for  that  important  command,  and  that 
was  a  gentleman  from  Virginia  who  was  among  us  and  very  well  known 
to  all  of  us,  a  gentleman  whose  skill  and  experience  as  an  officer,  whose 
independent  fortune,  great  talents,  and  excellent  universal  character, 
would  command  the  approbation  of  all  America,  and  unite  the  cordial 
exertions  of  all  the  Colonies  better  than  any  other  person  in  the 
Union.  Mr.  Washington,  who  happened  to  sit  near  the  door,  aa  soon  as 
he  heard  me  allude  to  him,  from  hia  usual  modesty,  darted  into  the 
library-room.  Mr.  Hancock, — who  was  our  President,  which  gave  me 
an  opportunity  to  observe  his  countenance  while  I  was  speaking  on  the 
state  of  the  Colonies,  the  army  at  Cambridge,  and  the  enemy, — heard  me 
with  visible  pleasure;  but  when  I  came  to  describe  Washington  for  the 
commander,  1  never  remarked  a  more  sudden  and  striking  change  of 
countenance.  Mortification  and  resentment  were  expressed  as  forcibly 
as  his  face  could  exhibit  them.  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  seconded  the  motion, 
and  that  did  not  soften  the  President's  physiognomy  at  all.  The  subject 
came  under  debate,  and  several  gentlemen  declared  themselves  against 
the  appointment  of  Mr,  Washington,  not  on  account  of  any  personal 
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objection  against  him,  but  becanfle  tLe  army  were  all  from  New  England, 
had  a  General  of  their  own,  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  him,  and  had 
proved  themselves  able  to  imprison  the  British  aimy  in  Boston,  which 
was  all  they  expected  or  desired  at  that  time.  Mr.  Pendleton,  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  were  very  explicit  in  declaring  this 
opinion;  Mr.  Cuahii^  and  several  others  more  faintly  expressed  thear 
opposition,  and  their  fears  of  discontents  in  the  army  and  in  New  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Paine  expressed  a  great  opinion  of  General  Ward  and  a 
strong  friendship  for  him,  having  been  hie  classmate  at  collie,  or  at 
least  bis  contemporary;  but  gave  no  opinion  upon  the  question.  The 
subject  was  postpon^  to  a  future  day.  In  the  mean  time,  pains  were 
taken  out-of-doora  to  obtain  a  unanimity,  and  the  voices  were  generally 
so  clearly  in  favor  of  Washington,  that  the  dissentient  members  were 
persuaded  to  withdraw  their  opposition,  and  Mr.  Washington  was  nomi- 
nated, I  believe  by  Mr.  Thomas  Johnson  of  Maryland,  unanimously 
^ected,  and  the  army  adopted.        .... 

OH-  THB  WAT  TO  FBANOB  IN  1778. 

One  evening  wh^  we  were  approachii^  the  French  coast,  I  was 
sitting  in  the  cabin,  when  Captain  Mcintosh,  our  prisoner,  came  down 
to  me,  and  addressed  me  with  great  solemnity.  "Mr.  Adams,  this 
ship  will  be  captured  by  my  comitrymen  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  Two 
laige  British  men-of-war  are  bearing  directly  down  upon  us,  and  are  just 
by.  You  will  hear  from  them,  I  warrant  you,  in  six  minutes.  Let  me 
take  the  liberty  to  say  to  you  that  I  feel  for  you  more  than  for  any  one 
else.  I  have  always  liked  you  since  I  came  on  board,  and  have 
always  ascribed  to  you,  chiefly,  the  good  treatment  I  have  received, 
as  well  as  my  people ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  all  the  good 
service  I  can  render  you  with  my  countiymen,  shall  be  done  with  pleas- 
ure," 

I  saw  by  hia  countenance,  gestures,  air,  language,  and  everything,  that 
he  believed  what  he  said ;  that  he  moat  heartily  rejoiced  in  his  own 
prospect  of  deliverance,  and  that  he  heartily  pitied  ma  I  smiled,  how- 
ever, at  his  offers  of  kind  offices  to  me,  knowing  full  well,  that  hia 
prayers  and  tears  would  be  as  unavailing  as  my  own,  if  he  should  be 
generous  and  I  weak  enough  to  employ  them  with  British  officers,  min- 
isters, judges,  or  king,  in  the  then  circumstances  of  things  and  temper  of 
the  Britons.  I  made  him  a  bow,  expressive  of  my  sense  of  his  politeness, 
but  said  nothing.  Determined  to  see  my  danger,  before  I  would  be  in- 
timidated at  it,  I  took  my  hat,  and  marched  up  to  the  quarter-deck.  I 
had  before  heard  an  uncommon  trampling  upon  deck,  and  perceived 
figns  of  some  alarm  and  confusion,  but  when  upon  deck  I  saw  the  two 
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ships  indeed.  They  bo&  appeared  lai^er  than  oar  frigate^  and  were 
already  within  mnsket-shot  of  as.  The  urwas  olear,  and  the  moon  vay- 
bright  We  could  see  evoTthing,  eren  the  men  on  board.  We  all  ex- 
pected every  moment  to  be  hailed,  and,  possibly,  sahited  with  a  broad- 
side. But  the  two  ahipa  passed  by  us,  without  speaking  a  word,  and  I 
stood  upon  deck  till  they  had  got  so  £ar  off  as  to  ranove  all  apprehen- 
aiODs  of  danger  from  thwn.  Whether  they  were  two  American  frigatee, 
which  had  been  about  that  time  in  France,  we  never  knew.  We  had  no 
inclination  to  inquire  about  th^  business  w  destination,  and  were  very 
happy  that  they  disoorered  so  little  curiosity  ahout  outs.     ,      .     . 


A  PLACE  FOB  KTROa 

Franklin  told  ns  one  of  his  characteristiG  stories.  "A  Spanish 
writer  of  certain  visions  of  Hell,  relates  that  a  certain  devil,  who 
was  civil  and  well-bred,  showed  hin)  all  the  apartments  in  the  place, 
among  others,  that  of  deceased  kings.  The  Spaniard  waa  much  pleased 
at  BO  illustrious  a  sight,  and  after  viewing  than  for  some  time^  said  he 
should  be  glad  to  see  the  rest  of  theuL  'The  rest?'  aaid  Hie  demon. 
'  Here  are  all  the  kings  that  ever  reigned  upon  eardi,  from  the  creation 
of  it  to  this  day.  What  the  devil  would  the  man  have?'  This  was  not 
so  charitable  as  Dr.  Watts,  who,  in  his  View  of  Heaven,  says,  '  Here  and 
there  I  see  a  king,' "  This  seems  to  imply  that  kings  are  as  good 
aa  other  men,  since  it  is  but  here  and  there  that  we  see  a  king  upon 
earth. 

The  truth  is,  that  neither  then,  nor  at  any  fonner  time,  since  I  had 
attained  any  maturity  in  age,  reading,  and  reflection,  had  I  imbibed  any 
general  prejudice  against,  or  in  favor  of  kings.  It  appeared  to  me  then, 
as  it  has  done  ever  since,  that  there  is  a  state  of  society  in  which  a  re- 
publican government  is  the  beet,  and,  in  America,  the  only  one  which 
ought  to  he  adopted  or  thought  of,  because  the  morals  of  the  people,  and 
oircomstances  of  the  country,  not  only  can  bear  it,  but  require  it.  But^ 
in  several  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  kings  appeared  to  me  to  be  as 
necessafy  aa  any  goTemment  at  all  Kor  had  I  ever  seen  any  leason  to 
believe  that  kings  were,  in  general,  worse  than  other  men.     ,     .     . 


ADAMS  AT  THB  MtENOH  COITBT. 

Went  to  YemulleB,  in  company  with  Mr.  Lee,  Mr;  Izard  and  his 
lady,  Mr.  Lloyd  and  his  lady,  and  Mr.  Francois.  Saw  the  grand 
procession  of  the  Knights  du  Saint-^prit,  or  du  cordon  bleu.  At  nine 
(ydock  at  night,  went  to  die  grand  couvert,  and  saw  the  king,  queen,  and 
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royal  family,  at  snpper ;  had  a  £ue  seat  and  situation  clofie  bj  the  royal 
family,  and  had  a  distinct,  and  full  view,  of  the  royal  pair. 

Out  objects  were  to  Bee  the  ceremonies  of  the  knights,  and,  in  the 
evening,  the  public  enpper  of  the  royal  &mily.  The  kneelinga,  the 
bows,  and  the  courtesies  of  the  knights,  the  dresses  and  decorations,  the 
king  seated  on  his  throne,  his  investiture  of  a  new  created  knight  with 
the  badges  and  oroamenta  of  the  order,  and  his  majesty's  profound  and 
reverential  bow  before  the  altar  as  he  retired,  were  novelties  and  curi- 
osities to  me,  but  surprised  me  much  less  than  the  patience  and  perse- 
verance with  which  they  all  kneeled,  for  two  hours  together,  upon  the 
hard  marble  of  which  the  fioor  of  the  chapel  was  made.  The  distinctaon 
of  the  blue  ribbon  was  very  dearly  purchased  at  the  price  of  enduring 
this  painful  operation  four  times  in  a  year.  The  Count  de  Vergennes 
confessed  to  me  that  he  was  almost  dead  with  the  pain  of  it.  And  the 
only  insinuation  I  ever  heard,  that  the  King  was  in  any  degree  touched 
by  the  philosophy  of  the  age,  was,  that  he  never  discovered  so  much  im- 
patience, under  any  of  the  occurrences  of  his  life,  as  in  going  through 
those  tedious  ceremonies  of  religion,  to  which  so  many  hours  of  his  life 
were  condemned  by  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  queen  was  attended  by  her  ladies  to  the  gallery  opposite  to  the 
altar,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  seat,  and  there  left  alone  by  the  other 
ladies,  who  all  retired.  She  was  an  object  too  sublime  and  beautiful  for 
my  dull  pen  to  describe.  I  leave  this  enterprise  to  Mr.  Burka  But,  in 
his  description,  there  is  more  of  the  orator  ^an  of  the  philosopher.  Her 
dress  was  everything  that  art  and  wealth  could  make  it  One  of  the 
maids  of  honor  told  me  she  had  diamonds  upon  her  person  to  the  value 
of  eighteen  millions  of  livres ;  and  I  always  thought  her  majesty  much 
beholden  to  her  dress.  Mr.  Burke  saw  her  probably  but  once.  I  have 
seen  her  fifty  times  perhaps,  and  in  all  the  varieties  of  her  dresses.  She 
had  a  fine  complexion,  indicating  perfect  health,  and  was  a  hand- 
some woman  in  her  face  and  figura  But  I  have  seen  beauties  much 
superior,  both  in  countenance  and  form,  in  France,  England,  and 
America. 

After  the  ceremonies  of  this  institution  are  over,  there  is  a  collection 
for  the  poor ;  and  that  this  closing  scene  may  be  as  elegant  as  any  of  the 
former,  a  young  lady  of  some  of  the  first  families  in  France  is  appointed  ' 
to  present  the  box  to  the  knighta  Her  dress  must  be  as  rich  and  el^anl^ 
in  proportion,  as  the  queen's,  and  her  air,  motions,  and  courtesies,  must 
have  as  much  dignity  and  grace  as  those  of  the  knights.  It  was  a 
curious  entertainment  to  observe  the  easy  air,  the  graceful  bow,  and  the 
conscious  dignity  of  the  knight,  in  presenting  his  contribution ;  and  the 
corresponding  ease,  grace,  and  dignity  of  the  lady,  in  receiving  it,  were 
not  less  charming.  Every  muscle,  nerve,  and  fibre,  of  both,  seemed  per- 
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fecfly  disciplined  to  perform  its  functiona  The  elevation  of  the  arm, 
the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  eveiy  finger  in  the  hand  of  the  knight,  in 
patting  his  louis  d'ora  into  the  box,  appeared  to  be  perfectlj  studied, 
because  it  was  perfectly  natural  How  much  devotion  there  was  in  all 
this  I  know  not,  but  it  waa  a  consummate  school  to  teach  the  rising 
generation  the  perfection  of  the  French  air,  and  external  politeness  and 
good-breeding.  I  have  seen  nothing  to  be  compared  to  it  in  any  other 
country.        .... 

At  nine  o'clock  we  went  and  saw  the  king,  qaeen,  and  royal  family,  at 
the  ffraitd  couvert  Whether  M.  Francois,  a  gentleman  who  undertook 
upon  this  occasion  to  conduct  us,  had  contrived  a  plot  to  gratify  the  curi- 
osity of  the  spectators,  or  whether  the  royal  family  had  a  fancy  to  see 
the  raw  American  at  their  leisure,  or  whether  they  were  willing  to  gratify 
him  with  a  convenient  seat,  in  which  he  might  see  all  the  royal  family, 
and  all  the  splendors  of  the  place,  I  know  not ;  but  the  scheme  could  not 
have  been  carried  into  execution,  certainly,  without  the  orders  of  the 
king.  I  was  selected,  and  sunomoned  indee<d,  from  all  my  company,  and 
ordered  to  a  seat  close  beside  the  royal  family.  The  seats  on  both  sides 
of  the  hall,  arranged  like  the  seats  in  a  theatre,  were  all  full  of  ladies  of 
the  first  rank  and  fashion  in  the  kingdom,  and  there  Was  no  room  or 
place  for  me  but  in  the  midst  of  them.  It  was  not  easy  to  make  room 
for  one  more  person.  However,  room  was  made,  and  I  was  situated 
between  two  ladies,  with  rows  and  ranks  of  ladies  above  and  below  me, 
and  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  and  ladies  only.  My  drees  was  a 
decent  French  dress,  becoming  the  station  I  held,  but  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  gold,  and  diamonds,  and  embroidery,  about  ma  I  conid  neither 
speak,  nor  understand  the  language  in  a  manner  to  support  a  conversa- 
tion, but  I  had  soon  the  satisfaction  to  find  it  was  a  silent  meeting,  and 
that  nobody  spoke  a  word,  but  the  royal  family,  to  each  other,  and  they 
said  very  little.  The  eyes  of  all  the  assembly  were  turqed  upon  me,  and 
I  felt  sufficiently  humble  and  mortified,  for  I  was  not  a  proper  object  for 
the  criticisms  of  such  a  company.  I  found  my^lf  gazed  at  as  we  in 
America  used  to  gaze  at  the  sachems  who  came  to  make  speeches  to  us 
in  Congress,  but  I  thought  it  very  hard  if  I  could  not  command  as  much 
power  of  face  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  and,  therefore,  de- 
termined that  I  would  assume  a  cheerful  countenance,  enjoy  the  scene 
around  me,  and  observe  it  as  coolly  as  an  astronomer  contemplates  the 
stars.  Inscriptions  of  Fructus  Belli  were  seen  on  the  ceiling  and  all 
about  the  walls  of  the  room,  among  paintings  of  the  trophies  of  war, 
probably  done  by  the  order  of  Louis  XrV.  who  confessed,  in  his  dying 
hour,  as  his  successor  and  exemplar  Napoleon  will  probably  do,  that  he 
had  been  too  fond  of  war.  The  king  was  the  royal  carver  for  himself 
and  all  his  family.     His  majesty  ate  like  a  king,  and  made  a  royal  sup- 
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per  of  Bolid  beef,  and  other  things  in  proportion.  The  queen  took  a 
lai^e  spoonful  of  soup,  and  diaplayed  her  fine  person  and  graceful  man- 
ners, in  alternately  looking  at  the  company  in  various  parts  of  the  hall, 
and  ordering  ser^^l  kinds  of  seasoning  to  be  brought  to  her,  bj  which  ehe 
fitted  her  supper  to  her  taste;  When  this  was  accomplished,  her  majesty 
exhibited  to  the  admiring  spectators,  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  a  great 
queen  swallowing  her  royal  supper  in  a  single  spoonful  all  at  once  This 
was  all  performed  like  perfect  clock-work ;  not  a  feature  of  her  face,  nor 
a  motion  of  any  part  of  her  person,  especially  her  arm  and  her  hand, 
could  be  criticised  as  out  of  order.  A  little,  and  bat  a  little,  conversa- 
tion seemed  to  pass  among  the  royal  personages  of  both  sexes,  but  in  so 
low  a  voice,  diat  nothing  could  be  understood  by  any  of  the  audience. 

The  officCTs  about  the  king's  person  brought  him  many  letters  and 
papers,  from  time  to  time,  while  he  was  at  table.  He  looked  at  thesa 
Some  of  them  he  read,  or  seemed  to  read,  and  returned  them  to  the 
same  officers  who  brought  them,  or  some  others 

These  ceremonies  and  shows  may  be  condemned  by  philosophy,  and 
ridiculed  by  comedy,  with  great  reason.  Yet  the  common-sense  of  man- 
kind has  never  adopted  the  rigid  decrees  of  the  former,  nor  ever  sin- 
cerely laughed  with  the  latter.  Nor  has  the  religion  of  nations,  in  any 
age,  approved  of  the  dogmas  or  the  satires.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
always  overborne  them  all,  and  carried  its  inventions  of  such  exhibitions 
to  a  d^ree  of  sublimity  and  pathos,  which  has  frequently  transported 
the  greatest  infidels  out  of  themselves.  Something  of  the  kind  every 
government  and  eveiy  religion  has,  and  must  have;  and  the  business 
and  duty  of  law-givers  and  philosophers  is  to  endeavor  to  prevent  them 
from  b^ng  carried  too  far. 


A  BALANCED  GOVEEKMEKT. 
[  "Dimxtunu  on  Davila,"  1789-90.    Fnm  the  8amt.} 

AMIDST  all  their  exultations,  Americans  and  Frenchmen  should 
remember  that  the  perfectibility  of  man  is  only  human  and  ter- 
restrial perfectibility.  Cold  will  still  freeze,  and  fire  will  never  cease  to 
bum ;  disease  and  vice  will  continue  to  disorder,  and  death  to  terrify 
mankind.  Emulation  next  to  self-preservation  will  forever  be  the  great 
spring  of  human  actions,  and  the  balance  of  a  well-ordered  government 
will  alone  be  able  to  prevent  that  emulation  from  d^enerating  into 
dangerous  ambition,  irregular  rivalries,  destructive  factions,  wasting 
seditions,  and  bloody,  civil  wars. 
The  great  questioD  will  forever  remain,  who  shall  workf    Our  species 
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cannot  all  be  idia  Leianre  for  study  must  ever  be  the  pcuiion  of  a  few. 
The  number  employed  in  government  must  forever  be  very  small  Food, 
raiment,  and  habitations,  the  indispensable  wants  of  all,  are  not  to  be  ob- 
tained without  the  continual  toil  of  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  man- 
kind. Aa  rest  is  rapture  to  the  weary  man,  those  who  labor  little  will 
always  be  envied  by  those  who  labor  much,  though  the  latter  in  reality 
be  probably  the  most  enviabl&  With  all  the  enoouragemente,  public 
and  private,  which  can  ever  be  given  to  general  education,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  th^  should  be  too  many  or  too  great,  the  laboring  part 
of  the  people  can  never  be  learned.  The  controversy  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  laborious  and  the  idle,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant, 
distinctions  aa  old  as  the  creation,  and  as  extensive  as  the  globe,  distinctions 
which  no  art  or  policy,  no  degree  of  virtue  or  philosophy  can  ever 
wholly  destroy,  will  continae,  and  rivalries  will  spring  out  of  them. 
These  parties  will  be  represented  in  the  l^islature,  and  must  be  balanced, 
or  one  will  oppress  the  other.  There  will  never  probably  be  found  any 
other  mode  of  establishing  such  an  equilibrium,  than  by  constituting  the 
representation  of  each  an  independent  branch  of  the  l^slature,  and  an  in- 
dependent executive  authority,  such  as  that  in  our  government,  to  be  a  third 
branch  and  a  mediator  or  an  arbitrator  between  them.  Property  must  be 
secured,  or  liberty  cannot  exist  But  if  unlimited  or  unbalanced  power 
of  disposing  property,  be  put  into  the  bands  of  those  wto  have  no 
property,  France  will  find,  as  we  have  found,  the  lamb  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  wolt  In  such  a  case,  all  the  pathetic  exhortations  and 
addresses  of  the  national  assembly  to  the  people,  to  respect  property, 
will  be  regarded  no  more  than  the  warbles  of  the  songsters  of  the  forest. 
The  great  art  of  law-giving  consists  in  balancing  the  poor  against  the 
rich  in  the  l^slatnre,  and  in  constituting  the  legislative  a  perfect  bal- 
ance against  the  executive  power,  at  the  same  time  that  no  individual  or 
party  can  become  its  rival.  The  essence  of  a  free  government  consists 
in  an  effectual  control  of  rivalries.  The  executive  and  the  legislative 
powers  are  natural  rivals;  and  if  each  has  not  an  effectual  control  over 
the  other,  the  weaker  will  ever  be  the  lamb  in  the  paws  of  the  wolf, 
The  nation  which  will  not  adopt  an  equilibrium  of  power  must  adopt  a 
despotism.  There  is  no  other  alternative.  Rivalries  must  be  controUed, 
or  they  will  throw  all  things  into  confusion ;  and  there  is  nothing  but  des- 
potism or  a  balance  of  power  which  can  control  them.  Even  in  the 
simple  monarchies,  the  nobility  and  the  judicatures  constitute  a  balance, 
though  a  very  imperfect  one,  against  the  royalties. 

Let  us  conclude  with  one  reflection  more  which  shall  barely  be  hinted 
at,  as  delicacy,  if  not  prudence,  may  require,  in  this  place,  some  degree 
of  reserva  Is  there  a  possibility  that  the  government  of  nations  may 
SaU  into  the  hands  of  men  who  teach  the  most  disconsolate  of  all  creeds, 
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that  meD  are  but  fireflies,  and  that  this  aU  is  without  a  father?  Is  this 
the  way  to  make  man,  as  man,  an  object  of  respect?  Or  is  it  to  make 
murder  itself  as  indifferent  aa  shcxjting  a  plover,  and  the  extermination 
of  the  Rohilla  nation  as  innocent  aa  the  swallowing  of  mites  on  a  moreel 
of  cheese?  If  such  a  case  should  happen,  would  not  one  of  these,  the 
most  credulous  of  all  believers,  have  reason  to  pray  to  his  eternal  nature 
or  his  almighty  chance  (the  more  absurdity  there  is  in  this  address  the 
more  in  character)  give  its  again  Ike  gods  of  the  Greeks;  give  us  again  the 
more  intelUgihle  as  well  aa  more  con^yrtcAle  systems  of  Aihanasius  and  Cal- 
vin; nay,  give  us  again  our  popes  and  hierarchies,  Benedictirvts  and  Jesuits, 
with  all  their  supersiiiion  and  fanaticism,  impostures  UTtd  tyranny,  A  certain 
duchees,  of  venerable  years  and  masculine  understanding,  said  of  some 
of  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  admirably  well, — "  On  ne 
croitpas  dans  le  ChrisHanisme,  mms  on  croU  toutes  les  soUises possibles," 


A  CHARACTER  OF  FRANKLIN. 
[Lefttr  to  the  Boston  Falnol.— IS  afay,18n.  From  the  Same.] 

FRANKLIN  had  a  great  geniuB,  original,  sagacious,  and  inventive, 
capable  of  discoveries  in  science  no  leas  than  of  improvements  in 
the  fine  arts  and  the  mechanic  arts.  He  had  a  vast  imagination,  equal 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  greatest  objects,  and  capable  of  a  steady 
and  cool  comprehension  of  them.  He  had  wit  at  will  He  had  humor 
that,  when  he  pleased,  was  delicate  and  delightful  He  had  a  satire  that 
was  good-natured  or  caustic,  Horace  or  Juvenal,  Swift  or  Rabelais,  at  his 
pleasure.  He  had  talents  for  irony,  all^oiy,  and  fable,  that  he  could 
adapt  with  great  skill  to  the  promotion  of  moral  and  political  truth.  He 
was  master  of  that  infantine  simplicity  which  the  French  call  naivete, 
which  never  fails  to  charm,  in  Phfedrus  and  La  Fontaine,  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave  Had  he  been  bleesed  with  the  same  advantages  of  scholastic 
education  in  bis  early  youth,  and  pursued  a  course  of  studies  as  unembar- 
rassed with  occupations  of  public  and  private  life,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
he  might  have  emulated  the  first  philosopher.  Although  I  am  not 
ignorant  that  most  of  his  positions  and  hypotheses  have  been  contro- 
verted, I  cannot  but  think  he  has  added  much  to  the  mass  of  natural 
knowledge,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  pn^ress  of  the  human  mind, 
both  by  his  own  writings  and  by  the  controversies  and  experiments  he 
has  excited  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  He  had  abilities  for  investigating 
statistical  questions,  and  in  some  parts  of  his  life  has  written  pamphlets 
and  essays  upon  public  topics  with  great  ingenuity  and  success;  but 
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after  my  acquaintance  with  him,  which  commenced  in  Congresa  in  1775, 
his  excellence  as  a  l^slator,  a  politician,  or  a  n^otiator  most  certainly 
never  appeared.  No  sentiment  more  weak  and  superficial  was  ever 
avowed  by  the  most  abenird  philosopher  than  some  of  his,  particularly 
one  that  be  procured  to  be  inserted  in  the  first  constitution  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  for  which  he  had  such  a  fondness  as  to  insert  it  in  his  will. 
I  call  it  weak,  for  so  it  must  have  heen,  or  hypocritical ;  iinless  he  meant 
by  one  satiric  touch  to  ridicule  his  own  republic,  or  throw  it  into  ever- 
lasting contempt 

I  must  acknowledge,  after  all,  that  nothing  in  life  has  mortified  or 
grieved  me  more  than  the  necessity  which  compelled  me  to  oppose  him 
BO  often  as  I  have.  He  was  a  man  with  whom  I  always  wished  to  live 
in  friendship,  and  for  that  purpose  omitted  no  demonstration  of  respect, 
esteem,  and  veneration  in  my  power,  until  I  had  unequivocal  proofs  of 
his  hatred,  for  no  other  reason  under  the  sun,  but  because  I  gave  my 
judgment  in  opposition  to  his,  in  many  points  which  msterially  affected 
the  interests  of  our  country,  and  in  many  more  which  essentially  con- 
cerned  our  happiness,  safety,  and  well-being.  I  could  not  and  would 
not  sacrifice  the  clearest  dictates  of  my  understanding  and  the  purest 
principles  of  morals  and  policy  in  compliance  to  Dr.  Franklin. 


SELECTIONS  FBOH  ADAMS'S  CORRESPONBENCB. 

IFrwn  the  Same.'] 

TO  NATHAN  WEBB,  WITH   A  STRAXOE   PBEDICTION. 

SOON  after  the  Reformation,  a  few  people  came  over  into  this  new 
world  for  conscience'  sake.  Perhaps  this  apparently  trivial  incident 
may  transfer  the  great  seat  of  empire  into  America  It  looks  likely  to 
me:  for  if  we  can  remove  the  turbulent  Gallicks,  our  people,  according 
to  the  exacteat  computations,  will  in  another  century  become  more 
numerous  than  England  itself.  Should  this  be  the  case,  since  we  have, 
I  may  say,  all  the  naval  stores  of  the  nation  in  oar  hands,  it  will  be 
easy  to  obtain  the  mastery  of  the  seas;  and  then  the  united  force  of  all 
Europe  will  not  be  able  to  subdue  us.  The  only  way  to  keep  us  from 
setting  up  for  ourselves  is  to  disunite  us.  Divide  et  impera.  Keep  us  in 
distinct  colonies,  and  then,  some  great  men  in  each  colony  desiring  the 
monarchy  of  the  whole,  they  will  destroy  each  others'  influence  and  keep 
the  country  in  equilibrio. 
Be  not  surprised  that  I  am  tamed  politician.    This  whole  town  is 
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immersed  in  politics.  The  interests  of  nations,  and  all  the  dira  of  war, 
make  the  subject  of  every  conTereation.  I  Bit  and  hear,  and  after  having 
been  led  through  a  maze  of  sage  observations,  I  sometimes  retire,  and  by- 
laying  things  t<^ether,  form  some  reflections  pleasing  to  mysell  The 
produce  of  one  of  these  reveriea  you  have  read  above.  Different  em- 
ployments and  different  objects  may  have  drawn  your  thoughts  other 
waya  I  shall  think  myself  happy,  if  in  your  turn  you  communicate 
your  lucabratiotts  to  me. 

I  wrote  you  some  time  since,  and  have  waited  with  impatience  for  an 
answer,  but  have  been  disappointed. 

I  hope  that  the  lady  at  Barnstable  has  not  made  you  forget  your 
friend.  Friendship,  I  take  it,  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  glories  of 
man ;  and  the  creature  that  is  insensible  of  its  charms,  though  he  may 
wear  the  shape  of  a  man,  is  unworthy  of  the  character.  In  this,  per- 
haps, we  bear  a  nearer  resemblance  to  unembodied  intelligences  than  in 
anything  else.  From  this  I  expect  to  receive  the  chief  happiness  of  my 
future  life;  and  am  sorry  that  fortune  has  thrown  me  at  such  a  distance 
from  those  of  my  friends  who  have  the  highest  place  in  my  affections. 
But  thus  it  is,  and  I  must  submit  But  I  hope  ere  long  to  return,  and 
live  in  that  familiarity  that  has  from  earliest  infancy  subsisted  between 
yourself  and  affectionate  friend, 

John  Adams. 

SK,  12  Octobtr,  1755. 


TO  JAMES  SULLIVAN,  ON  POPOLAE  8UFFKA0B, 

IT  is  certMn,  in  theory,  that  the  only  moral  foundation  of  government 
is,  the  consent  of  the  people.  But  to  what  an  extent  shsil  we  carry 
this  principle?  Shall  we  say  that  every  individual  of  the  community, 
old  and  young,  male  and  female,  as  well  as  rich  and  poor,  must  consent, 
expressly,  to  every  act  of  legislation?  No,  you  will  say,  this  is  im- 
possible How,  then,  does  the  right  arise  in  the  majority  to  govern  the 
minority,  against  their  will?  Whence  arises  the  right  of  the  men  to 
govern  the  women,  without  their  consent?  Whence  the  right  of  the  old 
to  bind  the  young,  without  theirs? 

But  let  us  first  suppose  that  the  whole  community,  of  every  age,  rank, 
sex,  and  condition,  has  a  right  lo  vote.  This  community  is  assembled. 
A  motion  is  made,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  voic&  The  minority 
will  not  agree  to  this.  Whence  arises  the  right  of  the  majority  to  govern, 
and  the  obligation  of  the  minority  to  obey? 

From  necessity,  you  will  say,  because  there  can  be  no  other  rul& 

But  why  exclude  women? 
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You  will  saj,  because  their  delicacy  renders  tbem  unfit  for  practice 
and  experience  in  the  great  businesses  of  life,  and  the  hardy  enterprises 
of  war,  as  well  as  the  urduous  cares  of  state.  Besides,  their  attention  is 
80  much  engaged  with  the  necessary  nurture  of  their  children,  that 
nature  has  made  thena  fittest  for  domestic  cares.  And  children  have  not 
judgment  or  will  of  their  own.  Trua  But  will  not  these  reasons  apply 
to  others?  Is  it  not  equally  true,  that  men  in  general,  in  erety  society, 
who  are  wholly  destitute  of  property,  are  also  too  little  acquainted  with 
public  affairs  to  form  a  right  judgment,  and  too  dependent  upon  other 
men  to  have  a  will  of  their  own?  If  this  is  a  fact,  if  you  give  to  every 
man  who  has  no  property,  a  vote,  will  you  not  make  a  fine  encouraging 
provision  for  corruption,  by  your  fundamental  law?  Such  is  the  frailty 
of  the  human  heart,  that  very  few  men  who  have  no  property,  have  any 
judgment  of  their  own.  They  talk  and  vote  aa  they  are  directed  by 
some  man  of  property,  who  has  attached  their  minds  to  his  interest 

Upon  my  word.  Sir,  I  have  long  thought  an  army  a  piece  of  clock- 
work, and  to  be  governed  only  by  principles  and  maxims,  as  fixed  as 
any  in  mechanics ;  and,  by  all  that  I  have  read  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, and  in  authors  who  have  speculated  upOR  society  and  government, 
I  am  much  inchned  to  think  a  government  must  manage  a  society  in  the 
same  manner ;  and  that  this  is  machinery  too. 

Harrington  has  shown  that  power  always  follows  property.  This  I 
believe  to  be  as  infallible  a  maxim  in  politics,  as  that  action  and  reaction 
are  equal,  is  in  mechanics.  Nay,  I  believe  we  may  advance  one  step 
farther,  and  afBrm  that  the  balance  of  power  in  a  society,  accompanies 
the  balance  of  property  in  land.  The  only  possible  way,  then,  of  pre- 
serving the  balance  of  power  on  the  side  of  equal  liberty  and  public 
virtue,  is  to  make  the  acquisition  of  land  easy  to  every  member  of 
society ;  to  make  a  division  of  the  land  into  smaU  quantities,  so  that  the 
multitude  may  be  possessed  of  landed  estates.  If  the  multitude  is 
possessed  of  the  balance  of  real  estate,  the  multitude  will  have  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  and  in  that  case  the  multitude  will  take  care  of  the  hberty, 
virtue,  Eind  interest  of  the  multitude,  in  all  acts  of  government 

I  beUeve  these  principles  have  been  felt,  if  not  understood,  in  the 
Massachusetts  Bay,  from  the  banning;  and  therefore  I  should  think 
that  wisdom  and  policy  would  dictate  in  these  times  to  be  very  cautious 
of  making  alterations.  Our  people  have  never  been  very  rigid  in  scru- 
tinizing into  the  qualifications  of  voters,  and  I  presume  they  will  not 
now  b^n  to  be  so.  But  I  would  not  advise  them  to  make  any  altera- 
tion in  the  laws,  at  present,  respecting  the  qualifications  of  votera 

Your  idea  that  those  laws  which  affect  the  lives  and  personal  liberty 
of  all,  or  which  inflict  corporal  punishment,  affect  those  who  are  not 
qualified  to  vote,  as  well  as  those  who  are,  is  Just     But  so  they  do 
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women,  as  well  as  men ;  children,  as  well  aa  adalts.  Wliat  reason  should 
there  be  for  excluding  a  man  of  twenty  years  eleven  months  and  twenty- 
seven  days  old,  from  a  vote,  when  you  admit  one  who  is  twenty-one? 
The  reason  ia,  you  must  fix  upon  some  period  in  life,  when  the  under- 
standing and  will  of  men  in  general,  is  fit  to  be  trusted  by  the  public. 
Will  not  the  same  reason  justify  the  state  in  fixing  upon  some  certain 
qoantitj  of  property,  as  a  qualification? 

The  same  reasoning  which  will  induce  you  to  admit  all  men  who  have 
no  property,  to  vote,  with  those  who  have,  for  those  laws  which  affect 
the  person,  will  prove  that  you  ought  to  admit  women  and  children;  for, 
generally  speaking,  women  and  children  have  as  good  judgments,  and  as 
independent  minds,  as  those  men  who  are  wholly  destitute  of  property; 
these  last  being  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  much  dependent  upon 
others,  who  will  please  to  feed,  clothe,  and  employ  them,  as  women  are 
upon  their  husbands,  or  children  on  their  parents.        .... 

PBIL4DBLPHIA,  98  May,  1778. 


TO  HIS  WIPE,  ON  THE  BIETH  OP  THE  NEW  NATION. 

YESTERDAY,  the  greatest  question  was  decided,  which  ever  was 
debated  in  America,  and  a  greater,  perhaps,  never  was  nor  will  be 
decided  among  men,  A  resolution  was  passed  without  one  dissenting 
colony,  "that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free 
and  independent  States,  and  as  such  they  have,  and  of  right  ought  to 
have,  full  power  to  make  war,  conclude  peace,  establish  commerce,  ajid  to 
do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  other  States  may  rightfully  da"  You 
will  see  in  a  few  days  a  Declaration  setting  forth  the  causes  which  have 
impelled  ua  to  this  mighty  revolution,  and  the  reasons  which  will  justify 
it  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man.  A  plan  of  confederation  will  be  taken 
up  in  a  tew  days. 

When  I  look  back  to  the  year  1761,  and  recollect  the  argument  con- 
cerning writs  of  assistance  in  the  superior  court,  which  I  have  hitherto 
considered  as  the  commencement  of  this  controversy  between  Great 
Britain  and  America,  and  run  through  the  whole  p^iod,  from  that  time 
to  this,  and  recollect  the  series  of  political  events,  the  chain  of  causes 
and  effects,  I  am  surprised  at  the  suddenness  as  well  as  greatness  of  this 
revolution.  Britain  has  been  filled  with  folly,  and  America  with  wisdom. 
At  least,  this  is  my  judgment  Time  must  determine.  It  is  the  will 
of  Heaven  that  the  two  countries  should  be  sundered  forever.  It  may 
be  the  will  of  Heaven  that  America  shall  suffer  calamities  still  more 
wasting,  and  distresses  yet  more  dreadful     If  this  is  to  be  the  case,  it 
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will  liave  this  good  effect  at  least  It  will  inspire  as  with  many  virtoea, 
which  we  have  not,  and  correct  many  errora,  folliea  and  vices  wlitch 
threaten  to  disturb,  diahonor,  and  destroy  us.  The  furnace  of  affliction 
produces  refinement,  in  States  as  well  as  individuals.  And  the  new 
governments  we  are  assuming  in  every  part  will  require  a  purification 
from  our  vices,  and  an  augmentation  of  our  virtues,  or  they  will  be  no 
biasings.  The  people  will  have  unbounded  power,  and  the  people  are 
extremely  addicted  to  corruption  and  venality,  as  well  aa  the  great 
But  I  must  submit  all  my  hopes  and  fears  to  an  overruling  Providence 
in  which,  unfashionable  as  the  faith  may  be,  I  firmly  believa 

Had  a  Declaration  of  Independency  been  made  seven  months  ago,  it 
would  have  been  attended  with  many  great  and  glorious  ^ects.  We 
might,  before  this  hour,  have  formed  alliancee  with  foreign  Statea  We 
should  have  mastered  Quebec,  and  been  in  possession  of  Canada.  You  will 
perhaps  wonder  how  such  a  declaration  would  have  influenced  our  affairs 
in  Canada,  but  if  I  could  write  with  freedom,  I  could  easily  convince 
you  ttat  it  would,  and  explain  to  you  the  manner  how.  Many  gentle- 
men in  high  atationa  and  of  great  influence  have  been  duped  by  the 
ministerial  bubble  of  conunissioners  to  treat  And  in  real,  sincere  ex- 
pectation of  this  event,  which  they  so  fondly  wished,  they  have  been  slow 
and  languid  in  promoting  measures  for  the  reduction  of  that  province. 
Others  there  are  in  the  colonies  who  really  wished  that  out  entCTprise 
in  Canada  would  be  defeated,  that  the  colonies  might  be  brought  into 
danger  and  distress  between  two  firee,  and  be  thus  induced  to  submit 
Others  really  wished  to  d^eat  the  expedition  to  Canada,  lest  the  conquest 
of  it  should  elevate  the  minds  of  the  people  too  much  to  hearken  to 
those  terms  of  reconciliation,  which,  they  believed,  would  be  offered  us. 
These  jarring  views,  wishes,  and  designs,  occasioned  an  opposition  to 
many  aalutary  measures,  which  were  proposed  for  the  support  of  that 
expedition,  and  caused  obstructions,  embatrassments,  and  studied  delays, 
which  have  finally  lost  us  the  province 

All  these  causes,  however,  in  conjunction,  would  not  have  disappointed 
OS,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  misfortune  which  could  not  be  foreseen,  and, 
perhaps,  could  not  have  been  prevented — I  mean  the  prevalence  of  the 
small-pox  among  our  troops.  This  fatal  pestilence  completed  our  destruc- 
tion.   It  is  a  frown  of  Providence  upon  us,  which  we  ought  to  lay  to  heart 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  delay  of  this  declaration  to  this  time  has 
many  great  advantages  attending  it  The  hopes  of  reconciliation,  which 
were  fondly  entertained  by  multitudes  of  honest  and  well-meanii^, 
though  w^ik  and  mistaken  people,  have  been  gradually  and,  at  last, 
totally  extinguished.  Time  has  been  given  for  the  whole  people  maturely 
to  consider  the  great  question  of  independence,  and  to  ripen  their  judg- 
ment, dissipate  their  fears,  and  aUure  their  hopes,  by  discussing  it  in 
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newspapers  and  pamphlets,  by  debating  it  in  assembliea,  conventions, 
committees  of  safety  and  inspection,  in  town  and  county  meetings,  as 
well  as  in  private  conversations,  ao  that  the  whole  people,  in  every  colony 
of  the  thirteen,  have  now  adopted  it  as  their  own  act  This  will  cement 
the  union,  and  avoid  those  heata,  and  perhaps  convulsions,  which  might 
have  been  occasioned  by  such  a  declaration  six  months  ago. 

But  the  day  is  past  The  second  day  of  July,  1776,  will  he  the  most 
memorable  epocha  in  the  history  of  Ainerica.  I  am  apt  to  believe  that 
it  will  be  celebrated  by  succeeding  generations  as  the  great  anniversary 
festival  It  ought  to  be  tiommemorated,  as  the  day  of  deliverance,  by 
solemn  acts  of  devotion  to  God  Almighty.  It  ought  to  be  solemnized 
with  pomp  and  parade,  with  shows,  games,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires, 
and  iUumloations,  from  one  end  of  this  continent  to  the  other,  from  this 
time  forward,  forevermora 

Yoa  will  think  me  transported  with  enthusiasm,  but  I  am  not  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  toil,  and  blood,  and  treasure,  that  it  will  cost  us  to 
maintain  this  declaration,  and  support  and  defend  these  States.  Yet, 
through  all  the  gloom,  I  can  see  the  rays  of  ravishing  light  and  gloiy. 
I  can  see  that  the  end  is  more  than  worth  all  the  means,  and  that  posterity 
will  triamph  in  that  day's  transaction,  even  although  we  should  me  it, 
which  I  trust  in  God  we  shall  not 

Philadslphu,  8  •Tvfy,  177S. 


TO  BBITJAHIK  BUSH,  OK  HfiS.  ADAUS'S  PATSIOTISh:. 

WHEN  I  went  home  to  my  family  in  May,  1770,  from  the  tontm 
meeting  in  Boston,  which  was  the  first  I  had  ever  attended,  and 
where  I  had  been  chosen  in  my  absence,  without  any  solicitation,  one  of 
their  representatives,  I  said  to  my  wife,  "  I  have  accepted  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  thereby  have  consented  to  my  own  ruin, 
to  your  ruin,  and  the  ruin  of  our  children.  I  give  you  this  warning, 
that  you  may  prepare  your  mind  for  your  fata"  She  burst  into  tears, 
but  instantly  cried  out  in  a  transport  of  mt^animity.  "Well,  I  am  will- 
ing in  this  cause  to  run  all  risks  with  you,  and  be  ruined  with  you,  if 
you  are  ruined."  These  were  times,  my  friend,  in  Boston,  which  tried 
women's  souls  as  well  as  men'a  .... 
Qdinct,  13  April,  1609. 
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TO  TIKOTHT  PIOEEBINO,  WITH  LS  ACCOUNT  OF  A  FAUOUS  DOCimBNT. 

YOU  inquire  why  so  youDg  a  man  as  Mr.  Jefferson  was  placed  at 
the  bead  of  the  Cominittee  for  preparing  a  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence? I  answer:  It  was  the  Frankfort  adrice,  to  place  Yiiginia  at 
the  head  of  everything.  Mr,  Bichard  Henrj  Lee  might  be  gone  to  Vir- 
ginia, to  his  sick  family,  for  aught  I  know,  but  that  waa  not  the  reason 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  appointment  There  were  three  committees  appointed 
at  the  same  time.  One  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  another  for 
preparing  articles  of  Confederation,  and  another  for  preparing  a  treaty  to 
be  proposed  to  France.  Mr.  Lee  was  chosen  for  the  Committee  of  Con- 
federation, and  it  was  not  thought  convenient  that  the  same  person 
should  be  upon  both.  Mr.  Jefferson  came  into  Congress,  in  June,  1775, 
and  brought  with  him  a  reputation  for  hterature,  science,  and  a  happy 
talent  of  composition.  Writings  of  his  were  handed  about,  renutrkable 
for  the  peculiar  felicity  of  expression.  Though  a  silent  member  in 
Congress,  he  waa  Bo  prompt,  frank,  explicit,  and  decisive  upon  com- 
mittees and  in  conversation,  not  even  S^uel  Adams  was  more  so,  that 
he  soon  seized  upon  my  heart;  and  upon  this  occasion  I  gave  him  my 
vote,  and  did  all  in  my  power  to  procure  the  votes  of  othere.  I  think 
he  had  one  more  vote  than  any  oUier,  and  that  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  the  committee.  I  had  the  next  highest  number,  and  that  placed  me 
the  second.  The  committee  met,  discussed  the  subject,  and  then  appointed 
Mr,  Jefferson  and  me  to  make  the  draft,  I  suppose  because  we  were  the 
two  first  on  the  list 

The  sub-committee  met  Jefferson  proposed  to  me  to  make  the  draft 
I  said,  "I  will  not"  "You  should  do  it"  "Oh!  na"  "Why  will  you 
not?  You  ought  to  do  it"  "Iwillnot"  "Why?"  "Reasons  enough." 
"  What  can  be  your  reasons  ?  "  "  Reason  first — You  are  a  Virginian,  and 
a  Virginian  ought  to  appear  at  the  head  of  this  business.  Iteason  sec- 
ond— I  am  obnoxious,  suspected,  and  unpopular.  You  are  very  much 
otherwise.  Reason  third — You  can  write  ten  times  better  than  I  can." 
"  Well,"  said  Jefferson,  "  if  you  are  decided,  I  will  do  as  well  as  I  can" 
"Very  well     When  you  have  drawn  it  up,  we  will  have  a  meeting." 

A  meeting  we  accordingly  had,  and  conned  the  paper  over,  I  was 
delighted  with  its  high  tone  and  the  flights  of  oratoiy  with  which  it 
abounded,  especially  that  concerning  n^ro  slavery,  which,  though  I 
knew  his  Southern  brethren  would  never  suffer  to  pass  in  Congress, 
I  certainly  never  would  oppose.  There  were  other  expressions  which  I 
would  not  have  inserted,  if  I  had  drawn  it  up,  particularly  that  which 
called  the  King  tyrant  I  thought  this  too  personal;  for  I  never  believed 
Geoi^e  to  be  a  ^rant  in  disposition  and  in  nature ;  I  always  believed 
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him  to  be  deceived  by  his  courtiers  on  l^oth  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  ia 
his  official  capacity  only,  cnieL  I  thought  the  ezpression  too  paseionate, 
and  too  much  like  scolding,  for  so  grave  and  solemn  a  document ;  but  as 
Franklin  and  Sherman  were  to  inspect  it  afterwards,  I  thought  it  would 
not  become  me  to  strike  it  out  I  consented  to  report  it,  and  do  not  now 
remember  that  I  made  or  suggested  a  single  alteration. 

We  reported  it  to  the  committee  of  five.  It  was  read,  and  I  do  not 
remember  that  Franklin  or  Sherman  criticised  anything.  We  were  all 
in  haste.  Congress  was  impatient,  and  the  instrument  was  reported,  as 
I  believe,  in  JeSeraon's  handwriting,  as  he  first  drew  it  Congress  cut 
off  about  a  quarter  of  it,  as  I  expected  they  would;  but  they  obliterated 
some  of  the  best  of  it,  and  left  all  that  was  exceptionable,  if  anything  in 
it  wa&  I  have  long  wondered  that  the  original  draft  has  not  been  pub- 
lished. I  suppose  the  reason  is,  the  vehement  phihppio  against  n^^ 
slavery. 

As  you  justly  observe,  there  ia  not  an  idea  in  it  but  what  had  been 
hackneyed  in  Congress  for  two  years  before  The  substance  of  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  declaration  of  rights  and  the  violation  of  those  rights,  in 
the  Journals  of  Congress,  in  1774.  Indeed,  the  essence  of  it  is  contained 
in  a  pamphlet,  voted  and  printed  by  the  town  of  Boston,  before  the  first 
Congress  met,  composed  by  James  Otis,  as  I  suppose,  in  one  of  his  lucid 
intervals,  and  pruDed  and  polished  by  Samuel  Adams. 

Your  friend  and  humble  servant. 

«  Auguit,  isaa. 


TO  JOHN  HUINCT  ADAUB,  OH  HIS  ELECTION  TO  THE  PKESIDENCY. 

MY  DEAR  SON:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  9tL  Never 
did  I  feel  so  much  solemnity  as  upon  this  occasion.  The  multi- 
tude of  my  thoughts,  and  the  intensity  of  my  feelings  are  too  much  for 
a  mind  like  mine,  in  its  ninetieth  year.  May  the  blessing  of  God  Al- 
mighty continue  to  protect  you  to  the  end  of  your  life,  as  it  has  hereto- 
fore protected  you  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  from  your  cradlel  I  offer 
the  same  prayer  for  your  lady  and  your  family,  and  am  your  affectionate 
father, 

John  Adams. 
Qcracr,  18  F^/rvary,  IB2S 
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BOBi*  In  Hebron,  Conn.,  I73B.   Dnn  In  New  Tork,  N.  T.,  ItOb. 

THE  FROOS  OF  WINDHAU. 

[A  Omeral  Bittory  of  ConMcHeai.    1781.] 

STBANGEBS  are  very  much  terrified  at  the  hideoas  noise  made  on 
summer  eveoings  by  the  vast  number  of  frogs  in  the  brooka  and 
ponds.  There  are  about  thirtj  different  voices  among  them ;  some  of 
which  resemble  the  bellowing  of  a  bull  The  owls  and  whippoorwills 
complete  the  rough  concert,  which  may  be  heard  several  miles.  Per- 
sons accustomed  to  such  serenades  are  not  disturbed  hj  them  at  their 
proper  stations ;  but  one  night,  in  Jul;,  1758,  the  fn^  of  an  artificial 
pond,  three  milee  square,  and  about  five  from  Windham,  finding  the 
water  dried  up,  left  the  place  in  a  body,  and  marched,  or  rather  hopped, 
towards  Winnomantic  river.  They  were  under  the  necessity  of  taking 
the  road  and  going  through  the  town,  which  they  entered  about  mid- 
night 

The  bull  frc^  were  the  leaders,  and  the  pipers  followed  without  num- 
ber. They  filled  a  road  40  yards  wide  for  four  miles  in  length,  and 
were  for  several  hours  in  passing  through  the  town,  unusually  clamor- 
ous. The  inhabitants  were  equally  perplexed  and  frightened :  some  ex- 
pected to  find  an  army  of  French  and  Indians ;  others  feared  an  earth- 
quake, and  dissolution  of  natura  The  consternation  was  univereaL  Old 
and  young,  male  and  female,  fled  naked  from  their  beds  with  worse 
shriekings  than  those  of  the  froga  The  event  was  fatal  to  several 
women.  The  men,  after  a  flight  of  half  a  mile,  in  which  they  met  with 
many  broken  shins,  finding  no  enemies  in  pursuit  of  them,  made  a  halt, 
and  summoned  reaoiution  enough  to  venture  back  to  their  wives  and 
children ;  when  they  distinctly  heard  from  the  enemy's  camp  these 
words,  "  Wight,  Helderken,  Dier,  Tet*."  This  last  they  thought  meant 
treaty ;  and  plucking  up  courage,  they  sent  a  triumvirate  to  capitulate 
with  the  supposed  French  and  Indians.  These  three  men  approached  in 
their  shirts,  and  begged  to  speak  with  the  General ;  but  it  being  dark, 
and  no  answer  given,  they  were  sorely  agitated  for  some  time  betwixt 
hope  and  fear ;  at  length,  however,  they  discovered  that  the  dreaded  inim- 
ical army  was  an  army  of  thirsty  frogs,  going  to  the  river  for  a  little 
water. 
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STORIES  OP  CONNECTICUT  TOWNa 
[From  (A«  Some.'\ 

WEATHEBSFIELD  is  four  miles  from  Hertford,  and  more  compact 
than  any  town  in  the  coloDj.  The  meeting-hoaBe  is  of  brick,  with 
a  steeple,  bell,  and  clock.  The  inhabitants  say  it  is  much  larger  than 
Solomon's  Temple;  The  township  ten  miles  square ;  parishes  four.  The 
people  are  more  gay  than  polite,  and  more  superstitious  than  relig- 
ious. 

This  town  raises  more  onions  than  are  consumed  in  all  New-England. 
It  is  a  rule  with  parents  to  buy  annually  a  silk  gown  for  each  daughter 
above  seven  years  old,  till  she  is  married.  The  young  beauty  is  obliged 
in  return,  to  weed  a  patch  of  onions  with  her  own  hands;  which  she  per- 
forms in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  before  she  dresses  for  her  breakfast 
This  laudable  and  healthy  custom  is  ridiculed  by  the  ladies  in  other 
towns,  who  idle  away  their  mornings  in  bed,  or  in  gathering  the  pink,  or 
oatohing  the  butterfly,  to  ornament  their  toilets ;  while  the  gentlemen  far 
and  near,  forget  not  the  Weathersfield  ladies' silken  industry. 

Simsbury,  with  its  meadows  and  surrounding  hills,  forms  a  beautiful 
landscape,  much  like  Maidstone  in  Kent  The  township  is  twenty  miles 
square,  and  oonsists  of  nine  parishes,  four  of  which  are  episcopal  Here 
are  copper  mines.  In  working  one  many  years  ago,  the  miners  bored 
half  a  mile  through  a  mountain,  making  large  celb  forty  yards  below 
the  surface,  which  now  serve  as  a  prison,  by  order  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, for  such  ofEenders  as  they  choose  not  to  hang.  The  prisoners 
are  let  down  on  a  windlass  into  this  dismal  cavern,  through  a  hole,  which 

answers  the  triple  purpose  of  conveying  them  food,  air,  and 1  was 

going  to  say  light,  but  it  scarcely  reaches  them.  In  a  few  months  the 
prisoners  are  released  by  death  and  the  colony  rejoices  in  her  great  hu- 
masaty,  and  the  mildness  of  her  laws.  This  conclave  of  spirits  imprisoned 
may  be  called,  with  great  propriety,  the  catacomb  of  Connecticnt.  The 
light  of  the  sun  and  the  light  of  the  gospel  are  alike  shut  out  from  the 
martyrs,  whose  resurrection-state  will  eclipse  the  wonder  of  that  of 
Ijaz&rus,  It  has  been  remarked  by  the  candid  part  of  this  religious  col- 
ony, that  the  Qwieral  Assembly  and  the  Consociation  have  never  allowed 
any  prisoners  in  the  whole  province  a  chaplain,  though  they  have  spent 
much  of  their  time  and  the  public  money  in  spreading  the  gospel  in  the 
neighboring  colonies  among  the  Indians,  quakers,  and  episcopf^ians,  and 
though,  at  the  same  time,  those  religionists  preach  damnation  to  all  peo- 
ple who  neglect  to  attend  public  worship  twice  every  Sabbath,  fasting 
and  thanksgiving  day,  provided  they  are  appointed  by  themselves,  and 
not  by  the  King  and  Farliament  of  Great  Britain.     This  well  founded 
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ranark  has  been  treated  by  the  zealots  as  springing  more  from  malice 
tbao  policy. 

I  beg  leave  to  give  the  following  inatances  of  tbe  humanity  and  mild- 
ness the  province  has  always  manifested  for  the  episcopal  cleigy. 

About  1746,  the  Rev.  Mr,  Gibbs,  of  Symsbury,  refusing  to  pay  a  rate 
imposed  for  the  salary  of  Mr.  Mills,  a  dissenting  minister  in  the  same 
town,  was,  by  the  collector,  -thrown  across  a  horse,  lashed  hands  and 
feet  under  the  creature's  belly,  and  carried  many  miles  in  that  humane 
manner  to  jail.  Mr,  Gibbs  was  half  dead  when  he  got  there ;  and, 
though  he  was  released- by  his  church  wardens,  who^'to  save  his  lite, 
paid  the  assessment,  yet,  having  taken  cold  in  addition  to  his  bruises, 
he  became  delirious,  and  has  remained  in  a  state  of  insanity  ever  since 

In  1772,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Mozley,  a  missionary  from  the  Society  for  the 
.  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  at  Litchfield,  was  presented  by  the  grand 
jury  for  marrying  a  couple  belonging  to  his  parish  after  the  banns 
were  duly  published,  and  consent  of  parents  obtained.  The  Court 
mdldlt/  fined  Mr.  Mozley  201  because  he  could  not  show  any  other  li- 
cense to  officiate  as  a  clergyman,  than  what  he  had  received  from  the 
Bishop  of  London,  whose  authority  the  Court  determined  did  not  ex- 
tend to  Connecticut,  which  was  a  chartered  government  One  of  the 
Judges  said,  "  It  is  high  time  to  put  a  stop  to  the  usurpations  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  and  to  let  him  know,  that  though  his  license  be  lawful, 
and  may  empower  one  of  his  curates  to  marry  in  England,  yet  it  is  not 
so  in  America ;  and  if  fines  would  not  curb  them  in  this  point,  imprison- 
ment should."        .... 

The  true  character  of  Davenport  and  Eaton,  the  leaders  of  the  first 
settlers  of  New  Haven,  may  be  learnt  from  the  following  fact : — An  Eng- 
Ijah  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Grigson,  coming,  on  his  travels,  to  New 
Haven,  about  the  year  1644,  was  greatly  pleased  with  its  pleasant  situa- 
tion ;  and,  after  purchasing  a  large  settlement,  sent  to  London  for  his 
wife  and  family.  But  before  their  arrival,  he  found  that  a  charming  sit- 
nation,  without  the  blessing  of  religious  and  civil  liberty,  woidd  not 
render  him  and  his  family  happy :  he  resolved,  therefore,  to  quit  the 
country,  and  return  to  England,  as  soon  as  his  family  should  arrive,  and 
accordingly  advertised  his  property  for  sale ;  when  lo  1  i^reeable  to  one 
of  the  Blue  Laws,  no  one  would  buy,  because  he  had  not,  and  could  not 
obtain  liberty  of  the  selectmen  to  sell  it.  The  patriotic  virtue  of  the  se- 
lectmen thus  becoming  an  insurmountable  bar  to  the  sale  of  his  New 
Haven  estate,  Mr.  Grigson  made  his  will,  and  bequeathed  part  of  his 
lands  towards  the  support  of  an  episcopal  clergyman,  who  should  reside 
in  that  town,  and  the  residue  to  his  own  heirs.  Having  deposited  his 
will  in  the  hands  of  a  friend,  he  set  sail,  with  his  family,  for  England, 
bat  died  on  his  passage     This  friend  proved  the  wiU,  and  had  it  re- 
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corded,  bat  died  also  soon  after.  The  record  was  dexteroualy  concealed 
by  glaing  two  leaves  together ;  and,  after  some  years,  the  selectmea 
sold  the  whole  estate  to  pay  taxes,  though  the  rent  of  Mr.  (^rigson's 
hotise  alone  in  one  year  would  pay  the  taxes  for  ten.  Some  personB, 
hardy  enough  to  exclaim  against  this  glaring  injustice,  were  soon  si- 
lenced, and  expelled  the  town.  In  1750,  an  episcopal  clergyman  waa  set- 
tied  in  New  Hayen ;  and,  having  been  informed  of  Grigson's  will,  applied 
to  the  town  clerk  for  a  copy,  who  told  him  there  was  no  such  will  on  re- 
cord, and  withal  refused  him  the  liberty  of  searching.  In  1768,  Peter 
Harrison,  Esq.,  from  Nottinghamshire,  in  England,  the  King's  collector 
of  New  Haven,  claimed  his  right  of  searching  public  records  ;  and  being 
a  stranger,  and  not  supposed  to  have  any  knowledge  of  Grigson's  will, 
obtained  hts  demand.  The  alphabet  contained  Grigson's  name,  and  refer- 
red  to  a  page  which  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  book.  Mr.  Harrison  sup- 
posed it  to  have  been  torn  out ;  but,  on  a  closer  examination,  discovered 
one  leaf  much  thicker  than  the  others.  He  put  a  comer  of  the  thick  leaf 
in  his  mouth,  and  soon  found  it  was  composed  of  two  leaves,  which  with 
much  difficulty  having  separated,  he  found  Grigson's  will  I  To  make 
sure  of  the  work,  he  took  a  copy  of  it  himself,  and  then  called  the  clerk 
to  draw  and  attest  another ;  which  was  done.  Thus  furnished,  Mr.  Har- 
rison instantly  applied  to  the  selectmen,  and  demanded  a  surrender  of 
the  land  which  belonged  to  the  church,  but  which  they  as  promptly  re- 
fused ;  whereupon  Mr.  Harrison  took  out  writs  of  ejectment  against  the 
possessors.  As  might  be  expected,  Mr.  Harrison,  from  a  good  man,  be- 
came, in  ten  days,  the  worst  man  in  the  world ;  but,  beit^  a  generous  and 
brave  Englishman,  he  valued  not  their  clamors  and  curses,  though  they 
terrified  the  gentlemen  of  the  law.  Harrison  was  obliged  to  be  his  own 
lawyer,  and  boldly  declared  be  expected  to  lose  his  cause  in  New  Eng- 
land; but  after  that  he  would  appeal,  and  try  it,  at  his  own  expense,  in 
Old  England,  where  justice  reigned.  The  good  people,  knowing  Har- 
rison did  not  get  his  bread  by  their  votes,  and  that  they  could  not  baffle 
him,  resigned  the  lands  to  the  church  on  that  gentleman's  own  terms; 
which  in  a  tew  years  will  support  a  clei^yman  in  a  very  genteel  manner. 
The  honest  selectmen  yet  possess  the  other  lands,  though  report  says  Mr. 
Grigson  has  an  heir  of  his  own  name,  residing  near  Holbom,  in  London, 
who  inherits  the  virtues  of  his  ancestor,  and  ought  to  inherit  his  estate. 

The  sad  and  awful  discovery  of  Mr.  Grigson's  will,  after  having  been 
concealed  above  one  hundred  years,  would  have  confounded  any  people 
but  those  of  New  Haven,  who  study  nothing  but  religion  and  liberty. 
Those  pious  souls  consoled  themselves  by  comparison :  "  We  are  no 
worse,"  said  they,  "  than  the  people  of  Boston  and  Windham  county." 
The  foUowii^  fact  will  explain  this  justification  of  the  saints  of  New 
Haven. 

vot.  lu.— 14 
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Id  1740,  Mrs.  Corsette,  an  Englifih  lady,  travelling  from  New  York  to 
Boston,  was  obliged  to  stay  some  days  at  Hebron ;  where,  seeing  the 
church  not  finished,  and  the  people  suffering  great  persecutions,  she  told 
them  to  persevere  in  their  good  work,  and  she  would  send  them  a  pres- 
ent when  she  got  to  Boston.  Soon  after  her  arrival  there,  Mrs.  Cursette 
fell  sick  and  died.  In  herwiU  she  gave  a  legacy  of  SOOL  old  tenor  (then 
equal  to  100^  sterling),  to  the  church  of  England  in  Hebron ;  and  ap- 
pointed John  Hancock,  Esq,  and  Nathaniel  Glover,  her  executora 
Glover  was  also  her  residuary  l^atea  The  will  waa  obliged  to  be  re- 
corded in  Windham  covmty,  because  some  of  Mrs.  Cur^ette's  lands  lay 
there.  Glover  sent  the  will  by  Deacon  S.  H ,  of  Canterbury,  order- 
ing him  to  get  it  recorded,  and  keep  it  private,  leat  the  l^acy  should 
build  up  the  church.  The  Deacon  and  Bister  were  faithful  to  their 
trust,  and  kept  Glover's  secret  Iwenty-five  years.  At  length  the  Deacon 
was  taken  ill,  and  his  life  was  supposed  in  great  danger.  Among  his 
penitential  confessions,  he  told  of  his  having  concealed  Mrs.  Cursette'a 
wilL  His  confidant  went  to  Hebron,  and  informed  the  wardens,  that  for 
one  guinea  he  would  discover  a  secret  of  SOOi  old  tenor  consequence  to 
the  Church.  The  guinea  was  paid  and  the  secret  disclosed.  A  demand 
of  the  legacy  ensued.  Mr.  Hancock  referred  to  Glover,  and  Glover  said 
he  was  neither  obliged  to  publish  the  will,  nor  pay  the  legacy :  it  had 
lapsed  to  the  heir  at  law.  It  being  difficult  for  a  Connecticut  man  to  re- 
cover a  debt  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  vice  verso,  the  wardens  were 
obliged  to  accept  from  Mr.  Glover  SOt  instead  of  SOOi  sterling;  which 
sum,  allowing  200i  as  lawful  simple  interest  at  six  per  cent  for  twenty- 
five  years,  ought  in  equity  to  have  been  paid.  This  matter,  however, 
Mr.  Glover  is  to  settle  with  Mrs.  Cursette  in  the  other  world. 

New  Haven  is  celebrated  for  having  given  the  name  of  "  pumpkin 
heads  "  to  all  the  New-Englanders.  It  originated  from  the  Blue  Laws, 
which  enjoin  every  male  to  have  his  hair  cut  round  by  a  cap.  When 
caps  were  not  to  be  had,  they  substituted  the  hard  shell  of  a  pumpkm, 
which  being  put  on  the  head  every  Saturday,  the  hair  is  cnt  by  the  shell 
all  round  the  head.  Whatever  religious  virtue  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  this  custom,  I  know  not ;  but  there  is  much  prudence  in  it: 
first,  it  prevents  the  hair  from  snarling; — secondly,  it  saves  the  use  of 
combs,  bags,  and  ribbons ; — thirdly,  the  hair  cannot  incommode  the  eyes 
by  falling  over  them ; — and,  fourthly,  such  persona  as  have  lost  their 
ears  fo^  heresy,  and  other  wickedness,  cannot  conceal  their  misfortune 
and  disgraca        .... 

Yale  Collie  exceeds  in  the  number,  and  perhaps  in  the  learning,  of 
its  scholars,  all  others  in  British  America. 

This  seminary  waa,  in  1717,  removed  from  Saybrook  to  New  Haven;  &e 
extraordinary  cause  of  which  transition,  I  shall  here  lay  before  the  reader. 
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Saybrook  dominioD  had  been  settled  by  Puritans  of  some  moderation 
and  decency.  They  had  not  joined  with  Massachusetts  Bay,  Hertford, 
and  New  Haven,  in  sending  home  agents  to  assist  in  the  murder  of 
Charles  L  and  the  subversion  of  the  Lords  and  Bishops  : — they  had  re- 
ceived Hooker's  heretics,  and  sheltered  the  apostates  from  Davenport's 
millenarian  system : — they  had  shown  an  inclination  to  be  dependent  on 
the  mother  country,  and  had  not  wholly  anathematized  the  church  of 
England.  In  short,  the  people  of  Hertford  and  New  Haven  suspected 
that  Saybrook  was  not  truly  protesUnt ;  that  it  had  a  passion  for  the 
ieeks  and  onions  of  Egypt ;  and  that  the  youth  belonging  to  them  in  the 
Miola  JUustris  were  in  great  danger  of  imbibing  its  lukewarmness.  A 
vote,  therefore,  passed  at  Hertford,  to  remove  the  college  to  Weathers- 
field,  where  the  leeks  and  onions  of  Egypt  would  not  be  thought  of ;  and 
another  at  New  Haven,  that  it  should  be  removed  to  that  town,  where 
Christ  had  established  Lis  dominion  from  sea  to  sea,  and  where  he  was 
to  b^n  his  millenarian  reign.  About  1715,  Hertford,  in  order  to  carry 
its  vote  into  execution,  prepared  teams,  boats,  and  a  mob,  and  privately 
set  off  for  Saybrook,  and  seized  upon  the  college  apparatus,  library,  and 
students,  and  carried  all  to  Weathersfield.  This  redoubled  the  jealousy 
of  the  saints  at  New  Haven,  who  thcreupoii  determined  to  fulfil  their 
vote ;  and,  accordingly,  having  collected  a  mob  sufficient  for  their  enter- 
prise, they  set  out  for  Weathersfield,  where  they  seized  by  surprise  the 
students,  library,  etc.,  etc  But  on  the  road  to  New  Haven  they  were  over- 
taken by  the  Hertford  mob,  who,  however,  after  an  unhappy  battle,  were 
obliged  to  retire  with  only  part  of  the  library  and  part  of  the  students, 
Hence  sprung  two  colleges  out  of  one;  The  quarrel  increased  daily. 
everybody  expecting  a  war  more  bloody  than  that  of  Sassacus ;  and,  no 
doubt,  such  would  have  been  the  case,  had  not  the  peace-makers  of  Mas- 
sachosetts  Bay  interposed  with  their  usual  friendship,  and  advised  their 
dear  friends  of  Hertford  to  give  up  the  college  to  New  Haven,  This  was 
accordingly  done  in  1717,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  crafty  Massachusetts, 
who  always  greedily  seek  their  own  prosperity,  though  it  ruin  their  best 
neighbors.  The  college  being  thus  fixed  forty  miles  farther  west  from 
Boston  than  it  was  before,  tended  greatly  to  the  interest  of  Harvard  Col- 
lie :  for  Saybrook  and  Hertford,  out  of  pure  grief  (pure  grief  means,  in 
New  England,  anger  and  revenge),  sent  their  sons  to  Harvard,  instead  of 
thecoll^  at  New  Haven.  This  quarrel  continued  till  1764,  when  it 
subsided  in  a  grand  continental  consociation  of  ministers,  which  met  at 
New  Haven  to  consult  the  spiritual  good  of  the  Mohawks  and  other  In- 
dian tribes,  the  best  method  of  preservii^  the  American  vine,  and  the 
protestant,  independent  liberty  of  America : — a  good  preparatory  to  re- 
bellion against  Great  Britain. 
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MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OP  CONNBCTiCUT  IN  THB  LAST  CBNTDET. 

[From  Iht  Sam.} 

/^  RAVITY  and  a  stirious  deportment,  together  with  shyness  and 
^^  bashfulnesfl,  generally  attend  the  first  communications  with  ^he 
inhabitanta  of  Connecticut ;  but,  after  a  short  acquaintance,  they  become 
very  familiar  and  inquisitive  about  news.  "  Who  are  you,  whence  come 
you,  where  going,  what  is  your  business,  and  what  your  religion  ? " 
They  do  not  consider  these  and  similar  questions  as  impertinent,  and 
consequently  expect  a  civil  answer.  When  the  stranger  has  satisfied 
their  curiosity,  they  will  treat  him  with  all  the  aospitality  in  their 
power,  and  great  caution  must  be  observed  to  get  quit  of  them  and 
their  houses  without  giving  them  offence. 

If  the  stranger  has  cross  and  difficult  roads  to  travel,  they  will  go  with 
him  till  all  danger  is  past,  without  fee  or  reward.  The  stranger  has 
nothing  to  do  but  civilly  to  aay,  "  Sir,  I  thank  you,  and  will  call  upon 
you  when  I  return."  He  must  not  say,  "God  bless  you,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  you  at  my  house,"  unless  he  ia  a  minister ;  because  they  hold, 
that  the  words  "  God  bless  you  "  should  not  be  spoken  by  common  peo- 
ple ;  and,  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  my  house,"  tbey  look  upon  as  an 
insincere  compliment  paid  them  for  what  they  do  out  of  duty  to  the 
stranger.  Their  hospitality  is  highly  exemplary ;  they  are  sincere  in  it, 
and  reap  great  pleasure  by  reflecting  that  perhaps  they  have  entertained 
angels.  The  Rev.  Mr.  George  Whitefield,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  gave 
them  the  following  character :  "  I  have  found,"  said  be,  "  the  people  of 
Connecticut  the  wisest  of  any  upon  the  continent — they  are  the  best 
friends  and  the  worst  enemies — they  are  hair-brained  bigots  on  all  sides 
— and  they  may  be  compared  to  the  horse  and  mule  without  bit  and  bri- 
dle In  other  colonies  I  have  paid  for  my  food  and  lodging ;  but  could 
never  spend  one  penny  in  fruitful  Connecticut,  whose  banks  flow  with 
milk  and  honey,  and  whose  sons  and  dai^hters  never  fail  to  feed  and  re- 
fresh the  weary  traveller  without  money  and  without  price." 

On  Saturday  evenings  the  people  look  sour  and  sad ;  on  the  Sabbath 
they  appear  to  tiave  lost  their  dearest  friends,  and  are  almost  speechless, 
and  walk  softly ;  they  even  observe  it  with  more  exactness  than  ever  did 
the  Jews.  A  quaker  preacher  told  them,  with  much  truth,  that  they 
worshipped  the  Sabbath,  and  not  the  God  of  the  Sabbath.  Those  hos- 
pitable people  without  charity  condemned  the  quaker  as  a  blasphemer  of 
the  holy  Sabbath,  fined,  tarred  and  feathered  him,  put  a  rope  about  his 
neck,  and  plunged  him  into  the  sea :  but  he  escaped  with  life,  though  he 
was  above  seventy  years  of  ag&  In  1750,  an  episcopal  clergyman,  bom 
and  educated  in  England,  who  had  been  in  holy  orders  above  twenty 
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years,  once  broke  tbeir  sabbatical  law,  by  combing  a  discomposed  lock 
of  hair  on  the  top  of  hia  wig ;  at  another  time  by  making  a  bumming 
noise,  which  they  called  a  whistling;  at  a  third  time,  by  walking  too  fast 
from  church ;  at  a  fourth  by  running  into  church  when  it  rained  ;  at  a 
fifth  by  walking  in  his  garden,  and  picking  a  bunch  of  grapes :  for  which 
sereral  crimes  he  was  complained  of  by  the  grand  jury,  had  warrants 
granted  against  him,  was  seized,  bronght  to  trial,  and  paid  a  considerable 
Bum  of  money.  At  last,  overwhelmed  with  persecution  and  vexation, 
he  cried  out,  "  No  Briton,  nay  no  Jew,  shonld  assume  any  public  charac- 
ter in  Connecticut,  till  he  has  served  an  apprenticeship  of  ten  years  in  it ; 
for  I  have  been  here  seven  years,  and  strictly  observed  the  Jewish  law 
concerning  the  Sabbath,  yet  find  myself  remiss  in  respect  to  the  perfea 
law  of  liberty  r^ 

The  people  are  extremely  fond  of  strangers  passing  through  the  col- 
ony, but  very  averse  to  foreigners  settling  among  them ;  which  few  have 
done  without  ruin  to  their  characters  and  fortunes  by  detraction  and  law* 
suits,  unless  recommended  as  men  of  grace  by  some  known  and  revered 
republican  protestant  in  Europe.         .... 

Estatea  in  Connecticut  pass  from  generation  to  generation  by  gavel- 
kind ;  so  that  there  are  few  persons,  except  of  the  laboring  class,  who 
have  not  freeholds  of  their  own  to  cultivata  A  geaeral  mediocrity  of 
station  being  thus  constitutionally  promoted,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
rich  man  ia  despised,  and  the  poor  man's  blessing  is  hia  poverty.  In  no 
part  of  the  world  are  leapdiisasA  Us  grands  so  much  upon  a  par  as  here, 
where  none  of  the  people  are  destitute  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  and 
the  spirit,  of  independence.  From  infancy,  their  education  as  citizens 
points  out  no  distinction  between  licentiousness  and  liberty  ;  and  their 
religion  is  so  muffled  with  superstition,  self-love,  and  provincial  enmity, 
as  not  yet  to  have  taught  them  that  humility  and  respect  for  others, 
which  from  others  they  demand.  Notwithstanding  these  effects  of  the 
levelling  plan,  there  are  many  exceptions' to  be  found  in  the  province,  of 
gentlemen  of  large  estates  and  generous  principles. 

The  people  commonly  travel  on  horseback  ;  and  the  ladies  are  capable 
of  teaching  their  neighbors  the  art  of  horsemanship.  There  are  few 
coaches  in  the  colony :  but  many  chaises  and  whiskeys.  In  winter,  the 
sleigh  is  used ;  a  vehicle  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  carrying  six  per- 
sons in  its  box,  which  hangs  on  four  posts  standing  on  two  steel  sliders, 
or  large  skates. 

Dancing,  fishing,  hunting,  skating,  and  riding  in  sleighs  on  the  ice,  are 
all  the  amusements  allowed  in  this  colony.        .... 

The  women  of  Connecticut  are  strictly  virtuous,  and  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  prude  rather  than  the  European  polite  lady.  They  are 
not  permitted  to  read  plays ;  cannot  converse  about  whist,  quadrille,  or 
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Operas ;  but  will  freely  talk  upon  the  subjects  of  history,  get^raphy, 
and  the  mathematica  They  are  great  casuiats,  and  polemical  divioes ; 
and  I  have  known  not  a  few  of  them  so  well  skilled  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  as  often  to  put  to  the  blush  learned  gentlemen. 


BoAH  Id  Stndle;,  HmnoTer  Co.,  Va.,  1T36.    Died  at  Rei]  Hill,  Chirlotte  Ca,  Ta.,  1739. 

THE  ALTERNATIVE. 
[Spueh  in  tha  Virginia  Convention,  ms.    Front  Wirfa  Life  of  Henry.    1818.] 

MR.  PRESIDENT:  it  is  natural  to  man  to  indulge  in  the  illusions 
of  hopa  We  are  apt  to  shut  our  eyes  against  a  painful  truth — 
and  listen  to  the  song  of  that  syren,  tiU  she  traosforms  us  into  beasts. 
Is  this  the  part  of  wise  men,  engaged  in  a  great  and  arduous  struggle 
for  liberty?  Are  we  disposed  to  be  of  the  number  of  those,  who  having 
eyes,  see  not,  and  having  ears,  hear  not,  the  things  which  so  nearly  con- 
cern their  temporal  salvation?  For  my  part,  whatever  anguish  of  spirit 
it  may  cost,  I  am  willing  to  know  the  whole  truth ;  to  know  the  woiat^ 
and  to  provide  for  it 

I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are  guided;  and  that  is  the 
lamp  of  experience.  I  know  of  no  way  of  judging  of  the  future  but 
by  the  past  And  judging  by  the  past,  I  wish  to  know  what  there  has 
been  in  the  conduct  of  the  British  ministry  for  the  last  ten  years,  to 
justify  those  hopes  with  which  gentlemen  have  been  pleased  to  solace 
themselves  and  the  house?  Is  it  tliat  insidious  smile  with  which  our 
petition  has  been  lately  received?  Trust  it  not,  sir;'  it  will  prove  a 
snare  to  your  feet  Suffer  not  yourselves  to  be  betrayed  with  a  kiss. 
Ask  yourselves  how  this  gracious  reception  of  our  petition  comports 
with  those  warlike  preparations  which  cover  our  waters  and  darken  our 
land.  Are  fleets  and  armies  necessary  to  a  work  of  love  and  reconciha- 
tioQ?  Have  we  shown  ourselves  so  unwilling  to  be  reconciled  that  force 
must  be  called  in  to  win  back  our  love?  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves, 
sir.  These  are  the  implements  of  war  and  subjugation — ^the  last  ail- 
ments to  which  kings  resort  I  ask  gentlemen,  sir,  what  means  this 
martial  array,  if  its  purpose  be  not  to  force  us  to  submission?  Can 
gentlemen  assign  any  other  possible  motive  for  it  ?  Has  Great  Britain 
any  enemy  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  to  call  for  all  this  accumulatiou 
of  navies  and  armies?    No,  sir,  she  has  noD&     They  are  meant  for  us: 
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they  can  be  meant  for  no  other.  They  are  sent  over  to  bind  and  rivet 
upon  iLi  those  chains  which  the  British  ministty  have  been  so  long 
forging.  And  what  have  we  to  oppose  to  them?  Shall  we  try  ar^- 
ment?  Sir,  we  have  been  trying  that  for  the  last  ten  years.  Have  we 
anything  new  to  offer  upon  the  subject?  Nothing.  We  have  held  the 
anbject  up  in  every  light  of  which  it  is  capable ;  but  it  has  been  all  in 
vaia  Shall  we  resort  to  entreaty  and  homble  supplicatioa?  What 
terms  shall  we  find  which  have  not  been  already  exhausted  7  Let  us 
not,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  deceive  ourselves  longer. 

Sir,  we  have  done  everything  that  could  be  done  to  avert  the  storm 
which  is  now  coming  on.  We  have  petitioned — we  have  remonstrated — 
we  have  supplicated — we  have  prostrated  ourselves  before  the  throne, 
and  have  implored  its  interpoBitiou  to  arrest  the  tyrannical  hands  of  the 
minis^  and  parliament  Our  petitions  have  been  slighted ;  our  r^non- 
strances  have  produced  additional  violence  and  insult ;  our  supplications 
have  been  disregarded ;  and  we  have  been  spumed,  with  contempt,  from 
the  foot  of  the  throne.  In  vain,  after  these  things,  may  we  indulge  the 
fond  hope  of  peace  and  reconciliation.  There  is  no  longer  any  room 
for  hope.  If  we  wish  to  be  free— if  we  mean  to  preserve  inviolate  those 
inestimable  privil^fea  for  which  we  have  been  so  long  contending — if  we 
mean  not  basely  to  abandon  the  noble  struggle  in  which  we  have  been 
eo  long  engaged,  and  which  we  have  pledged  ourselves  never  to  abandon 
until  the  glorious  object  of  our  contest  shall  be  obtained — ^we  must  fightl 
— I  repeat  it,  sir,  we  must  fightl  I  An  appeal  to  arms  and  to  the  3od  of 
Hosts,  is  all  that  is  left  us! 

They  tell  us,  sir,  that  we  are  weak — unable  to  cope  with  so  formidable 
an  adversary.  But  when  shall  we  be  stronger?  Will  it  be  the  next 
week  or  the  next  year?  Will  it  be  when  we  are  totally  disarmed,  and 
when  a  British  guard  shall  be  stationed  in  every  house?  Shall  we 
gather  strength  by  irresolution  and  inaction  ?  Shall  we  acquire  the  means 
of  effectual  resiatance  by  lying  supinely  on  our  backs,  and  hu^ng  the 
delusive  phantom  of  hope,  until  our  enemies  shall  have  bound  us  hand 
and  foot?  _^ir,  we  are  not  weak,  if  we  make  a  proper  use  of  those  means 
which  the  God  of  nature  hath  placed  in  our  power.  Three  millions  of 
people,  armed  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty,  and  in  such  a  country  as 
that  which  we  possess,  are  invincible  by  any  force  which  our  enemy  can 
send  against  us.  Besides,  sir,  we  shall  not  ffght  our  battles  alone.  There 
is  a  just  God  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  nations ;  and  who  will 
raise  up  friends  to  fight  our  battles  for  us.  The  battle,  sir,  is  not  to  the 
strong  alone ;  it  is  to  the  vigilant,  the  active,  the  brava  Besides,  sir,  we 
have  no  election.  If  we  were  base  enough  to  desire  it,  it  is  now  too  late 
to  retire  from  the  contest  There  ia  no  retreat  but  in  submiwion  and 
slavery  I    Our  chains  are  forged.     Their  clanking  may  be  heard  on  the 
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plains  of  Boston  I     The  war  is  inevitable — and  let  it  come !  1     I  repeat  it, 
sir,  let  it  come  1 !  I 

It  is  ia  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Qentlemen  may  cry,  peace^ 
peace — but  there  is  no  peace.  The  war  is  actually  be^o  I  The  nest 
gale  that  sweeps  from  tiie  north  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  re- 
sounding arms  [  Our  brethren  are  already  in  the  field  I  Why  stand  we 
here  idle?  What  ia  it  that  gentlemen  wish?  What  would  they  have? 
Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains 
and  slavery?  Forbid  it,  Almighty  God! — I  know  not  what  course 
others  may  t^e ;  but  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death  I 


OP  THB  BBTUBN  OP  THE  REFUGEES. 
[.^MwA  in  Iha  Virginia  Legislature.    Qtoted  by  Wirt.} 

WE  have,  sir,  an  extensive  country,  without  population — what  can 
be  a  more  obvious  policy  than  that  this  country  ought  to  be 
peopled? — ^people,  sir,  form  the  strength  and  constitute  iJie  wealth  of  a 
nation.  I  want  to  see  our  vast  forests  filled  up  by  some  process  a  little 
more  speedy  than  the  ordinary  course  of  natura  I  wish  to  see  these 
States  rapidly  ascending  to  that  rank  which  their  natural  advantages 
authorize  them  to  hold  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Cast  your  eyes, 
sir,  over  this  extensive 'country — observe  the  salubrity  of  your  climate; 
the  variety  and  fertility  of  your  soil — and  see  that  soil  intersected  in 
every  quarter  by  bold,  navigable  streams,  flowing  to  the  east  and  to  the 
wea^  as  if  the  finger  of  Heaven  were  marking  out  the  course  of  your 
settlements,  inviting  you  to  enterprise,  and  pointing  the  way  to  wealtL 
Sir,  you  are  destined,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  become  a  great  agricult- 
ural and  commercial  people;  the  only  question  is,  whether  you  choose  to 
reach  this  point  by  slow  gradations,  and  at  some  distant  period — linger- 
ing on  through  a  long  and  sickly  minority — subjected,  meanwhile,  to 
the  machinations,  insults,  and  oppressions  of  enemies  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, without  sufficient  strength  to  resist  and  chastise  them^-or  whether 
you  choose  rather  to  rush  at  once,  as  it  were,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
those  high  destinies,  and  be  able  to  cope,  single-handed,  with  the  proud- 
est oppressor  of  the  old  world.  If  you  prefer  the  latter  course,  as  I 
trust  you  do,  encourage  emigration — encourage  the  husbandmen,  the 
mechanics,  the  merchants  of  the  old  world,  to  come  and  settle  in  this 
land  of  promise — make  it  the  home  of  the  skilful,  the  industrious,  the 
fortunate  and  happy,  as  well  as  the  asylum  of  the  distressed — ^fill  up  the 
measure  of  your  population  as  speedily  as  you  can,  by  the  means  which 
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Heaven  hath  placed  in  your  power — and  I  ventore  to  prophesy  there  are 
those  now  living  who  will  see  this  favored  land  amongst  the  moat  power- 
ful on  earth — able,  sir,  to  take  care  of  herself,  without  resorting  to  that 
policy  which  is  always  ao  dangerous,  though  sometimes  unavoidable,  of 
calling  in  foreign  aid.  Yes,  sir — they  will  see  her  great  in  arts  and  in 
arms — her  golden  harvests  waving  over  fields  of  immeasurable  extent — 
her  commerce  penetratiDg  the  most  distant  seas,  and  her  cannon  silencing 
the  vain  boasts  of  those  who  now  proudly  affect  to  rule  the  waves. 

But,  sir,  you  must  have  men — you  cannot  get  along  without  them — 
those  heavy  forests  of  valuable  timber,  under  which  your  lands  are 
groaning,  most  be  cleared  away — those  vast  riches  which  cover  the  face 
of  your  soil,  as  well  as  those  which  lie  hid  in  its  bosom,  are  to  be  devel- 
oped and  gathered  only  by  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  men — your  timber, 
sir,  roust  be  worked  up  into  ships,  to  transport  the  productions  of  the 
soil  from  which  it  has  been  cleared — then,  you  must  have  commercial 
men  and  commercial  capital,  to  take  off  your  productions,  and  find  the 
best  markets  for  them  abroad — your  great  want,  sir,  is  the  want  of  men; 
and  these  you  must  have,  and  will  have  speedily,  if  you  are  wise;  Do 
you  ask  how  you  are  to  get  them?— Open  your  doors,  sir,  and  they  will 
come  in — the  population  of  the  old  world  is  full  to  overflowing — that 
population  is  ground,  too,  by  the  oppressions  of  the  governments  under 
which,  they  liva  Sir,  they  are  alwady  standing  on  tiptoe  upon  their 
native  shores,  and  looking  to  your  coasts  with  a  wishful  and  longing 
eya  They  see  here  a  land  blessed  with  natural  and  political  advantages 
which  are  not  equalled  by  those  of  any  other  country  upon  earth — a 
land  on  which  a  gracious  Providence  hath  emptied  the  horn  of  abun- 
dance— a  land  over  which  Peace  hath  now  stretched  forth  her  white 
wings,  and  where  Content  and  Plenty  lie  down  at  every  door !  Sir, 
they  see  something  still  more  attractive  than  all  this — they  see  a  land  in 
which  Liberty  hath  taken  up  her  abode — that  Liberty  whom  they  had 
considered  as  a  fabled  goddess,  existing  only  in  the  fancies  of  poets — 
they  see  her  here  a  real  divinity — her  altars  rising  on  every  hand 
throughout  these  happy  States — her  glories  chanted  by  three  millions 
of  tongues — and  the  whole  region  smiling  under  her  blessed  influence. 
Sir,  let  but  this  our  celestial  goddess,  Liberty,  stretch  forth  her  fair  hand 
toward  the  people  of  the  old  world — tell  them  to  come,  and  bid  them 
welcome — and  you  wU]  see  them  pouring  in  from  the  north,  from  the 
south,  from  the  east,  and  from  the  west;  your  wildernesses  will  be 
cleared  and  settled — ^your  deserts  will  smile— your  ranks  will  be  filled 
— and  you  will  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  defy  the  powers  of  any  ad- 
versary. 

But  gentlemen  object  to  any  accession  from  Great  Britain — and  par- 
ticularly to  the  return  of  the  British  refugees.     Sir,  1  feel  no  objection 
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to  the  return  of  those  deluded  people ;  they  have,  to  be  sure,  mistaken 
their  own  interests  most  wofully,  and  moat  wofully  have  they  suffered 
the  punishment  due  to  their  offences.  But  the  relations  which  n'e  bear 
to  them  and  to  their  native  country  are  now  changed ;  their  king  hath 
acknowledged  our  independence—the  quarrel  is  over— peace  hath  re- 
tamed,  and  found  us  a  free  people  Let  us  have  the  magnanimity,  sir, 
to  lay  aside  our  antipathies  and  prejudices,  and  consider  the  subject  in  a 
political  light ;  those  are  an  enterprising,  moneyed  people ;  they  will  be 
serviceable  in  taking  o£E  the  surplus  produce  of  our  lands,  and  supplying 
us  with  necessaries,  during  the  infant  state  of  our  manufactures.  Even 
if  they  be  inimical  to  us  in  point  of  feeling  and  principle.  I  can  see  no 
objection,  in  a  political  view,  in  making  them  tributary  to  our  advantage. 
And  as  I  have  no  prejudices  to  prevent  my  making  this  use  of  them, 
BO,  sir,  I  have  no  fear  of  any  mischief  that  they  can  do  us.  Afraid  of 
them! — what,  sir,  shall  we,  who  have  laid  the  proud  British  lion  at  our 
feet,  now  be  afraid  of  his  whelpsf 
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DEMOCRACY. 

i"  TfuAmerietn  Times."    From  "Tin  LoyaUtt  Poetry  of  the  Revolutim.''  IS>^.] 

BLESS  me!  vhat  fonnidable  figure's  this 
That  interrupts  mj  words  with  saucj  hiss} 
Bhe  seems  at  least  a  womsa  by  her  face, 
With  harlot  smiles  adorned  and  winning  grace. 
A.  glittering  gorget  on  her  breast  she  wears ; 
Tlie  shining  silver  two  inscriptions  bears: 
"  Servant  of  Servants,"  in  a  laurel  wreath, 
But  "Lord  of  Lords"  is  written  underneath. 
A  flowing  robe,  that  reaches  to  her  heels, 
From  sight  the  foulness  of  her  shape  conceals, 
Bhe  holds  with  poisoned  darts  a  quiver  stored, 
Circean  potions,  and  a  flaming  sword. 
This  is  Democracy — the  cose  is  plain; 
She  comes  attended  hj  a  motley  train: 
Addresses  to  the  people  some  unfold; 
Rods,  scourges,  fetters,  axes,  others  hold; 
The  sorceress  waves  her  magic  wand  aliou;. 
And  models  at  her  will  the  rabble  root; 
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Here  ViolcDce  puts  on  a  close  disgnise 

And  Public  Spirit's  character  belies. 

The  dress  of  Policy  see  Cunniag  steal, 

Aad  Persecution  wear  the  coat  of  Zeal; 

Hypocris;  Religion's  garb  aEsntne, 

Fraod  Virtue  strip,  and  figure  in  her  room; 

With  other  changes  tedious  to  relate. 

Ail  emblematic  of  our  presunt  state. 

She  calls  the  natioaa — Lol  in  crowds  they  sup 

Intoxicatioo  from  her  golden  cup. 

Joy  to  my  heart,  and  pleasure  to  my  eje, 

A  chosen  phalanx  her  attempts  defy: 

Id  rage  she  rises  and  her  arrows  tlirows; 

O  all  ye  saints  and  angels  interpose ! 


BoBV  Id  TheUoM,  Norfolk  Co.,  Englind,  1797.    Dm  In  Nair  Tork,  N.  T.,  1800. 
OP  THE  SEPARATION  OP  BEITAIN  AND  AMERICA. 

[Common  Senas.  17T6.] 

EVERYTHING  that  is  right  or  natural  pleads  for  separation.  The 
blood  of  the  slain,  the  weeping  voice  of  nature  cries,  "  'tis  time  to 
part"  Even  the  distance  at  which  the  Almighty  hath  placed  England 
and  America,  is  a  strong  and  natural  proof  that  the  authority  of  the  one 
over  the  other  was  never  the  design  of  heaven.  The  time,  likewise,  at 
which  the  continent  was  discovered,  adds  weight  to  the  argument,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  peopled,  increases  the  force  of  it  The  Refor- 
mation was  preceded  by  the  discovery  of  America,  as  if  the  Almighty 
graciously  meant  to  open  a  sanctuary  to  the  persecuted  in  future  years, 
when  home  should  afford  neither  friendship  nor  safety. 

The  authority  of  Great  Britain  over  this  continent  is  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  sooner  or  later  must  have  an  end :  and  a  serious  mind 
can  draw  no  true  pleasure  by  looking  forward,  under  the  painful  and 
positive  conviction,  that  what  he  caUs  "the  present  constitution"  is 
merely  temporary.  As  parents,  we  can  have  no  joy,  knowing  that  this 
government  is  not  sufficiently  lasting  to  insure  anjiihing  which  we  may 
bequeath  to  posterity ;  and  by  a  plain  method  of  argument,  as  we  are 
running  the  next  generation  into  debt,  we  ought  to  do  the  work  of  it, 
otherwise  we  use  them  meanly  and  pitifully.  In  order  to  discover  the 
line  of  our  duty  rightly,  we  should  take  our  children  in  our  hand,  and 
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fix  our  station  a  few  years  f a)*tber  ioto  life ;  that  emineDce  will  present 
a  prospect  which  a  few  present  fears  and  prejudices  conceal  from  our 
sight 

Though  I  would  carefully  avoid  giving  unneceaaary  offence,  yet  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  all  those  who  espouse  the  doctrine  of  reconcilia- 
tion may  be  included  within  the  following  descriptions: 

Interested  men,  who  are  not  to  be  trusted ;  weak  men,  who  cannot  see; 
prejudiced  men,  who  will  not  see ;  and  a  certain  set  of  moderate  men, 
who  think  better  of  the  European  world  than  it  deserves :  and  this  last 
class,  by  an  ill-jadged  deliberation,  will  be  the  cause  of  more  calamities 
to  this  continent  than  all  the  other  threa 

It  is  the  good  fortune  of  many  to  live  distant  from  the  scene  of  sor- 
row; the  evil  is  not  sufficiently  brought  to  their  doors  to  make  them 
feel  the  precariousoess  with  which  all  American  property  is  possessed. 
But  let  our  imaginations  transport  us  a  few  momenbi  to  Boston ;  that 
seat  of  wretchedness  will  teach  as  wisdom,  and  instruct  us  forever  to 
renounce  a  power  in  whom  we  can  have  no  trust  The  inhabitants  of 
that  unfortunate  city,  who  but  a  few  months  ago  were  in  ease  and  afQu- 
ence,  have  now  no  other  alternative  than  to  stay  and  starve,  or  turn  out 
to  beg.  Endangered  by  the  fire  of  their  friends  if  they  continue  within 
the  city,  and  plundered  by  the  soldiery  if  they  leave  it  In  their  present 
situation  they  are  prisoners  without  the  hope  of  redemption,  and  in  a 
geneml  attack  for  their  reUef  they  would  be  exposed  to  the  fury  of  both 
armi  es. 

Men  of  passive  tempers  look  somewhat  lightly  over  the  offences  of 
Britain,  and,  still  hoping  for  the  best,  are  apt  to  call  out,  "  Come,  come, 
we  shall  be  friends  again  for  all  this."  But  examine  the  passions  and 
feelings  of  mankind,  bring  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  to  the  touch- 
stone of  nature,  and  then  tell  me  whether  you  can  hereafter  love,  honor, 
and  faithfully  serve  the  power  that  hath  carried  fire  and  sword  into 
your  land  ?  If  you  cannot  do  all  these,  then  are  you  only  deceiving 
yourselves,  and  by  your  delay  bringing  ruin  upon  your  posterity.  Your 
future  connection  with  Britain,  whom  you  can  neither  love  nor  honor, 
will  be  forced  and  unnatural,  and  being  formed  only  on  the  plan  of 
present  convenience,  will  in  a  little  time  fall  into  a  relapse  more  wretched 
than  the  first  But  if  you  say  you  can  still  pass  the  violations  over, 
then  I  ask,  hath  your  house  been  burnt?  Hath  your  property  been 
destroyed  before  your  face?  Are  your  wife  and  children  destitute  of  a 
bed  to  lie  on,  or  bread  to  live  on  ?  Have  you  lost  a  parent  or  a  child  by 
their  hands,  and  yourself  the  ruined  and  wretched  survivor?  If  yon 
have  not,  then  are  you  not  a  judge  of  those  who  have.  But  if  you 
have,  and  can  still  shake  hands  with  the  murderers,  then  are  yon  un- 
worthy the  name  of  husband,  father,  friend,  or  lover,  and,  whatever 
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may  be  your  rank  or  title  in  life,  you  have  the  heart  of  a  coward  and 
the  spirit  of  a  sycophant 


THE  DAT  OF  FREEDOM. 
ITht  Criiit,  No.  I.  17M.J 

THESE  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls.  The  summer  soldier  and 
the  sunshine  patriot  will,  in  this  crisis,  shrink  from  the  service  of 
his  country;  but  he  that  stands  it  now,  deserves  the  love  and  thanks  of 
man  and  woman.  Tyranny,  like  hell,  is  not  easily  conquered ;  yet  we 
have  this  consolation  with  us,  that  the  harder  the  conflict,  the  more 
glorious  the  triumph.  What  we  obtain  too  cheap,  we  esteem  too  lightly ; 
'tis  dearness  only  that  gives  everything  its  valua  Heaven  knows  how 
to  put  a  proper  price  upon  its  goods;  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if 
so  celestial  an  article  as  freedom  should  not  be  highly  rated.  Britain, 
with  an  army  to  enforce  her  tyranny,  has  declared  that  she  has  a  right 
(not  only  to  tax)  but  "to  bind  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever,"  and  if  being 
bound  in  that  manner  is  not  slavery,  then  is  there  not  such  a  thing  as 
slavery  upon  earth.  Even  the  expression  is  impious,  for  so  unlimited  a 
power  can  belong  only  to  God.        .... 

I  have  as  little  superstition  in  me  as  any  man  living,  but  my  secret 
opinion  has  ever  been,  and  still  is,  that  God  Almighty  will  not  give  up  a 
people  to  military  destruction,  or  leave  them  unsupportedly  to  perish, 
who  have  bo  earnestly  and  so  repeatedly  sought  to  avoid  the  calamities 
of  war,  by  every  decent  method  which  wisdom  could  invent  Neither 
have  I  BO  much  of  the  infidel  in  me  as  to  suppose  that  He  has  relinquished 
the  government  of  the  world,  and  given  us  up  to  the  care  of  devils;  and 
as  I  do  not,  I  cannot  see  on  what  grounds  the  king  of  Britain  can  look 
up  to  heaven  for  help  against  us:  a  common  murderer,  a  highwayman, 
or  s  house-breaker  has  as  good  a  pretence  as  he 

I  once  felt  all  that  kind  of  anger,  which  a  man  ought  to  feel,  against 
the  mean  principles  that  are  held  by  the  tories :  a  noted  one,  who  kept  a 
tavern  at  Amboy,  was  standing  at  his  door,  with  as  pretty  a  child  in  bis 
hand,  about  eight  or  nine  years  old,  as  I  ever  saw,  and  after  speaking 
his  mind  as  freely  as  he  thought  was  prudent,  finished  with  this  un- 
fatherly  expression,  "Weill  give  me  peace  in  ray  day."  Not  a  man 
lives  on  the  continent  but  fully  believes  that  a  separation  must  some 
time  or  other  finally  take  place,  and  a  generous  parent  should  have  said, 
"  If  there  muBt  be  trouble,  let  it  be  in  my  day,  that  ray  child  may  have 
peace ; "  and  this  single  reflection,  well  applied,  is  sufficient  to  awaken 
every  man  to  duty.     Not  a  place  upon  earth  might  be  so  happy  as 
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America.  Her  sitoatioa  is  remote  from  all  the  wrangling  world,  and 
she  has  DothiDg  to  do  but  to  trade  with  them.  A  man  can  distinguish 
in  hiraseli  between  temper  aod  priaciple,  and  I  am  as  conMent,  as  I  am 
that  God  governs  the  world,  that  America  will  never  be  happy  till  she 
gets  clear  of  foreign  dominion.  Wars,  without  ceasing,  will  break  out 
till  that  period  arrives,  and  the  continent  must  in  the  end  be  conqueror; 
for  though  the  flame  of  libertj  may  sometimes  cease  to  diine,  the  coal 
can  never  expire.        .... 

The  heart  that  feels  not  now,  is  dead:  the  blood  of  hia  children  will 
curse  his  cowardice,  who  shrinks  back  at  a  time  when  a  little  might 
have  saved  thf:  whole,  and  made  them  happy.  I  love  the  man  that  can 
smile  in  trouble,  that  can  gather  strength  from  distress,  and  grow  brave 
by  reflection.  'Tia  the  business  of  little  minds  to  shrink;  but  he  whoso 
heart  is  Ann,  and  whose  conscience  approves  his  conduct,  will  pursue  his 
principles  unto  death.  My  own  line  of  reasoning  is  to  myself  as  straight 
and  clear  as  a  ray  of  light  Not  all  the  treasures  of  the  world,  so  far  as  I 
believe,  could  have  induced  me  to  support  an  offensive  war,  for  I  think  it 
murder;  but  if  a  thief  breaks  into  my  bouse,  burns  and  destroys  my  prop- 
erty, and  kills  or  threatens  to  kill  me,  or  those  that  are  in  it,  and  to  "  bind 
me  in  all  cases  whatsoever  "  to  hia  absolute  will,  am  I  to  suffer  it?  What 
signifies  it  to  me,  whether  he  who  does  it  is  a  king  or  a  common  man; 
my  countryman  or  not  my  countryman ;  whether  it  be  done  by  an  indi- 
vidual villain,  or  an  army  of  them?  If  we  reason  to  the  root  of  things 
we  shall  find  no  difference;  neither  can  any  just  cause  be  assigned  why 
we  should  punish  in  the  one  case  and  pardon  in  the  other. 


THE  BIRTHDAY  OP  THE  REPTTBUO. 

[Tht  Critit.  No.  XT.  1788.] 

"'■PHE  times  that  tried  men's  souls"  are  over — and  the  greatest  and 
-*-    completest  revolution  the  world  ever  knew  gloriously  and  happily 
accomplished. 

But  to  pass  from  the  extremes  of  danger  to  safety — from  the  tumult 
of  war  to  the  tranquillity  of  peace,  though  sweet  in  contemplation,  re- 
quires a  gradual  composure  of  the  senses  to  receive  it  Even  calmness 
has  the  power  of  stunning,  when  it  opens  too  instantly  upon  ua  The 
long  and  raging  hurricane  that  should  cease  in  a  moment  would  leave 
us  in  a  state  rather  of  wonder  than  enjoyment ;  and  some  moments  of 
recollection  must  pass  before  we  could  be  capable  of  tasting  the  felicity  of 
reposa    There  are  but  few  instances  in  which  the  mind  is  fitted  for  sudden 
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transitaons :  it  takes  in  its  pleasures  by  reflection  and  compariaon,  and 
those  must  h&ve  time  to  act  before  the  relish  for  new  scenes  is  com- 
plete. 

In  the  present  case — the  mighty  magnitude  of  the  object— the  various 
uncertainties  of  fate  it  has  undergone — the  numerous  and  complicated 
dangers  we  have  aufEered  or  escaped— the  eminence  we  now  stand  on, 
and  the  vast  prospect  before  ua,  must  all  conspire  to  impress  ns  with 
contemplation. 

To  see  it  in  our  power  to  make  a  world  happy — to  t«ach  mankind  the 
art  of  being  so — to  exhibit,  on  the  theatre  of  the  universe,  a  character 
hitherto  unknown — and  to  have,  as  it  were,  a  new  creation  intrusted  to 
our  hands,  are  honors  that  command  reflection,  and  can  neither  be  too 
highly  estimated,  nor  too  gratefully  received. 

In  this  pause,  then,  of  recollection — while  the  storm  is  ceasing,  and 
the  long  agitated  mind  vibrating  to  a  rest,  let  us  look  back  on  the  scenes 
we  have  passed,  and  leam  from  experience  what  is  yet  to  be  done. 

Never,  I  say,  had  a  country  so  many  openings  to  happiness  as  this. 
Her  setting  out  in  life,  like  the  rising  of  a  fair  morning,  was  unclouded 
and  promising.  Her  cause  was  good.  Her  principles  just  and  liberaL 
Her  temper  serene  and  Arm,  Her  conduct  regulated  by  the  nicest  steps, 
and  everything  about  her  wore  the  mark  of  honor.  It  is  not  every 
country  (perhaps  there  is  not  another  in  the  world)  that  can  boast  so  fair 
an  origin.  Even  the  first  settlement  of  America  corresponds  with  the 
character  of  the  revolution.  Rome,  once  the  proud  mistress  of  the 
universe,  was  originally  a  band  of  rulBans.  Plunder  and  rapine  made 
her  rich,  and  her  oppression  of  millions  made  her  great  But  America 
need  never  be  ashamed  to  tell  her  birth,  nor  relate  the  stages  by  which 
she  rose  to  empire. 

The  remembrance,  then,  of  what  is  past,  if  it  operates  rightly,  must 
inspire  her  with  the  most  laudable  of  all  ambition,  that  of  adding  to  the 
fair  fame  she  began  with.  The  world  has  seen  her  great  in  adversity. 
Struggling,  without  a  thought  of  yielding,  beneath  accumulated  diffi- 
culties. Bravely,  nay  proudly,  encountering  distress,  and  rising  in  reso- 
lution as  the  storm  increased.  All  this  is  justly  due  to  her,  for  her 
fortitude  has  merited  the  character.  Let,  then,  the  world  see  that  she 
can  bear  prosperity ;  and  that  her  honest  virtue  in  time  of  peace  is  equal 
to  the  bravest  virtue  in  time  of  war. 

She  is  now  descending  to  the  scenes  of  quiet  and  domestic  lifa  Kot 
beneath  the  cypress  shade  of  disappointment,  but  to  enjoy  in  her  own 
land,  and  under  her  own  vine,  the  sweet  of  her  labors  and  the  reward  of 
her  toil  In  this  situation,  may  she  never  foi^et  that  a  fair  national 
reputation  is  of  as  much  importance  as  independence  That  it  possesses 
a  charm  that  wins  upon  the  world,  and  makes  even  enemies  civil    That 
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it  gives  a  dignity  which  ia  often  superior  to  power,  and  commands  rev- 
erence  where  pomp  and  splendor  fail. 

It  would  be  a  circumatance  ever  to  be  lamented  and  never  to  be  for^ 
gotten,  were  a  single  blot,  from  any  cause  whatever,  suffered  to  fall  on  a 
revolution,  which  to  the  end  of  time  must  be  an  honor  to  the  age  that 
accomplished  it:  and  which  has  contributed  more  to  enlighten  the  world, 
and  diffuse  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  liberality  among  mankind,  than  any 
human  event  (if  this  may  be  called  one)  that  ever  preceded  it. 

It  is  not  among  the  least  of  the  calamities  of  a  long  contiuued  war, 
that  it  unhinges  the  mind  from  those  nice  sensations  which  at  other 
times  appear  so  amiabla  The  continual  spectacle  of  woe  blunts  the 
finer  feelings,  and  the  necessity  of  bearing  with  the  sight  renders  it 
familiar.  In  like  manner  are  many  of  the  moral  obligations  of  society 
weakened,  till  the  custom  of  acting  by  necessity  becomes  an  apology, 
where  it  is  truly  a  crima  Yet  let  but  a  nation  conceive  rightly  of  its 
character,  and  it  will  be  chastely  just  in  protecting  it  None  ever  began 
with  a  fairer  than  America,  and  none  can  be  under  a  greater  obligation 
to  preserve  it 

The  debt  which  America  has  contracted,  compared  with  the  cause  she 
has  gained  and  the  advantages  to  flow  from  it,  ought  scarcely  to  be  men- 
tioned. She  has  it  in  her  choice  to  do  and  to  live  as  happily  as  she 
pleases.  The  world  is  in  her  hands.  She  has  no  foreign  power  to 
monopolize  her  commerce,  perplex  her  legislation,  or  control  her  pros- 
peri^.  The  stru^le  is  over,  which  must  one  day  have  happened,  and, 
perhaps,  never  could  have  happened  at  a  better  tima  And  instead  of 
a  domineering  master,  she  has  gained  an  ally,  whose  exemplary  great- 
ness and  universal  liberality  have  extorted  a  confession  even  from  her 
enemies. 

With  the  blessings  of  peace,  independence,  and  an  universal  com- 
merce, the  States,  individually  and  collectively,  will  have  leisure  and 
opportunity  to  regulate  and  establish  their  domestic  concerns,  and  to  put 
it  beyond  the  power  .of  calumny  to  throw  the  least  reflection  on  their 
honor.  Character  is  much  easier  kept  than  recovered,  and  that  man,  if 
any  such  there  be,  who,  from  sinister  views  or  littleness  of  soul,  lends 
unseen  his  hand  to  injure  it,  contrives  a  wound  it  will  never  be  in  his 
power  to  heal. 

As  we  have  established  an  inheritance  for  posterity,  let  that  inheritance 
descend,  with  every  mark  of  an  honorable  conveyance     The  little  it  will   , 
cost,  compared  with  the  worth  of  the  States,  the  greatness  of  the  objecl^ 
and  the  value  of  national  character,  will  be  a  profitable  exchangCL 

But  that  which  must  more  forcibly  strike  a  thoughtful,  penetrating 
mind,  and  which  includes  and  renders  easy  all  inferior  concerns,  is  the 
Union  of  the  States.    On  this  our  great  national  character  depends.    It  is 
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fliis  which  mnst  give  as  importance  abroad  and  security  at  home  It  is 
through  this  only  that  we  are  or  can  be  nationally  known  in  the  world ; 
it  is  the  liag  of  the  United  States  which  renders  onr  ships  and  commerce 
e^e  on  the  seas  or  in  a  foreign  port  Our  Mediteiraiiean  passes  must 
he  obtained  under  the  same  styla  All  our  treaties,  whether  of  alliance, 
peace,  or  commerce,  are  formed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States,  and  Europe  knows  us  by  no  other  name  or  title 

The  division  of  the  empire  into  States  is  for  our  own  convenience, 
but  abroad  this  distinction  ceases.  The  affaire  of  each  State  are 
local  They  can  go  no  further  than  to  itsell  And  were  the  whole 
worth  of  even  the  richest  of  them  expended  in  revenue,  it  would 
not  be  anfficient  to  support  sovereignty  against  a  foreign  attack.  In 
short,  we  have  no  other  national  sovereignty  than  as  United  States. 
It  would  even  be  fatal  for  ub  if  we  had — too  expensive  to  be  main* 
tained,  and  impossible  to  be  supported.  Individuals,  or  individual 
States,  may  call  themselves  what  they  please;  but  the  world,  and 
especially  the  world  of  enemies,  is  not  to  be  held  in  awe  by  the 
.  whistling  of  a  name  Sovereign^  must  have  power  to  protect  all 
the  parts  that  compose  and  constitute  it :  and  as  united  states  we  are 
equd  to  the  importance  of  the  title,  but  otherwise  we  are  not  Our 
onion,  well  and  wisely  regulated  and  cemented,  is  the  cheapest  way  of 
being  great — the  easiest  way  of  being  powerful,  and  the  happiest  inven- 
tion in  government  which  the  circumstances  of  America  can  admit  ol 
Because  it  collects  from  each  State  that  which,  by  being  inadequate,  can 
be  of  no  use  to  it,  and  forms  an  aggregate  that  serves  for  aU. 


THE  POPPERY  OP  TITLEa 
{RighttofMam.  Part  I.  17»1.] 

nnTLES  are  but  nicknames,  and  every  nickname  is  a  title  The 
J-  thing  is  perfectly  harmless  in  itself,  but  it  marks  a  sort  of  foppery 
in  the  human  character  which  d^rades  it  It  renders  man  diminutive 
in  things  which  are  great,  and  the  counterfeit  of  woman  in  things  which 
are  little  It  talks  about  its  fine  riband  like  a  girl,  and  shows  its  garter 
like  a  child.  A  certain  writer,  of  some  antiquity,  says,  "When  I  was  a 
child,  I  thought  as  a  child;  but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away  child- 
ish things." 

It  is,  properly,  from  the  elevated  mind  of  France  that  the  folly  of 
titles  has  been  abolished.     It  has  outgrown  the  baby-clothes  of  count 
and  duke,  and  breeched  itself  in  manhood.     France  has  not  levelled,  it 
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has  exalted.  It  has  put  down  the  dwarf  to  set  up  the  man.  The  insig- 
niScance  of  a  ecnseless  word  like  duke,  coout,  or  earl,  has  ceased  to  pleas& 
Even  thoae  who  possessed  them  have  disowned  the  gibberish,  and,  as 
they  outgrew  the  rickets,  have  despised  the  rattle.  The  genuine  mind 
of  man,  thirsting  for  its  native  home,  society,  contemns  the  gewgaws 
that  separate  him  from  it  Titles  are  like  circles  drawn  by  the  magician's 
wand,  to  contract  the  sphere  of  man's  feHcity.  He  lives  immured  within 
the  Bastile  of  a  word,  and  surveys  at  a  distance  the  envied  life  of  man. 

Is  it,  then,  any  wonder  that  titles  should  fall  in  France?  Is  it  not  a 
greater  wonder  they  should  be  kept  up  anywhere?  What  are  tiiey? 
What  is  their  worth,  nay  "what  is  their  amount?"  When  we  think  or 
speak  of  a  judge,  or  a  general,  we  aaaociate  with  it  the  ideas  of  office 
and  character ;  we  think  of  gravity  in  the  one,  and  bravery  in  the  other ; 
but  when  we  use  a  word  merely  as  a  title,  no  ideas  associate  with  it 
Through  all  the  vocabulary  of  Adam,  there  is  not  such  an  animal  as  a 
duke  or  a  coont ;  neither  can  we  connect  any  certain  idea  to  the  words. 
Whether  they  mean  strength  or  weakness,  wisdom  or  folly,  a  child  or  a 
man,  or  a  rider  or  a  horse,  is  all  equivocal  What  respect,  then,  can  be  paid 
to  that  which  describes  nothing,  and  which  means  nothing?  Imagination 
has  given  figure  and  character  to  centaurs,  sat^rrs,  and  down  to  all  the 
fairy  tribe;  but  titles  baffle  even  the  powers  of  fancy,  and  are  a  chimerical 
nondescript 

But  this  is  not  all — If  a  whole  countiy  is  disposed  to  hold  than  in 
contempt,  all  their  value  is  gone,  and  none  will  own  them.  It  is  com- 
mon opinion  only  that  makes  them  anything  or  nothing,  or  worse  than 
nothing.  There  is  no  occasion  to  take  titles  away,  for  they  take  them- 
selves away  when  society  concura  to  ridicule  them.  This  species  of  im- 
aginary consequence  has  visibly  declined  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and 
it  hastens  to  its  exit  as  the  world  of  reason  continues  to  rise.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  lowest  class  of  what  are  called  nobility  was  more  thought 
of  than  the  highest  is  now,  and  when  a  man  in  armor  riding  through 
Christendom  in  search  of  adventures  was  more  stared  at  than  a  modem 
duke.  The  world  has  seen  this  folly  fall,  and  it  has  fallen  by  being 
laughed  at,  and  the  farce  of  titles  will  follow  its  fata  The  patriots  of 
France  have  discovered  in  good  time  that  rank  and  dignity  in  society 
must  take  a  new  ground.  The  old  one  has  fallen  through.  It  must 
now  take  the  substantial  ground  of  character,  instead  of  the  chimerical 
ground  of  titles:  and  they  have  brought  their  titles  to  the  altar,  and 
made  of  them  a  burnt-offering  to  reason. 
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EEPRE8ENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT. 
[EighUofJfan.  PaH  U.  1T92.J 

BUT  in  vbaterer  maimer  the  separate  parts  of  a  constitation  may  "be 
arranged,  there  is  one  general  piinciple  that  distinguishes  freedom 
from  slavery,  which  is,  that  all  hereditary  govemment  over  a  people  is  to 
them  a  Bpecies  of  slavery,  and  representative  govemment  is  freedom. 

Considering  govemment  in  the  only  light  in  which  it  should  be  con- 
sidered, that  of  a  national  association,  it  ought  to  be  so  constructed  as 
not  to  be  disordered  by  any  accident  happening  among  the  parts ;  and, 
therefore,  no  extraordinary  power,  capable  of  producing  such  an  effect, 
should  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  any  individual  The  death,  sickness, 
absence,  or  defection  of  any  one  individual  in  a  government,  ought  to  be 
a  matter  of  no  more  consequence,  with  respect  to  the  nation,  than  if  the 
same  circumstance  had  taken  place  in  a  member  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment, or  the  French  national  assembly. 

Scarcely  anything  presents  a  more  d^ading  character  of  national 
greatness,  than  ila  being  thrown  into  confusion  by  anything  happening 
to,  or  acted  by  an  individual ;  and  the  ridiculousness  of  the  scene  is 
often  increased  by  the  natural  insignificance  of  the  person  by  whom  it 
is  occasioned.  Were  a  govemment  bo  constructed,  that  it  could  not  go 
on  unless  a  goose  or  a  gander  were  present  in  the  senate,  the  difficulties 
would  be  just  as  great  and  as  real  on  the  flight  or  sickness  of  the  goose 
or  the  gander  as  il  they  were  called  a  king.  We  laugh  at  individuals 
for  the  silly  difficulties  they  make  to  tbemBelves,  without  perceiving  that 
the  greatest  of  all  ridiculous  things  are  acted  in  governments. 

All  the  constitutions  of  America  are  on  a  plan  that  excludes  the  child- 
ish embarrassments  which  occur  in  monarchical  countries.  No  sus- 
pension of  govemment  can  there  take  place  for  a  moment,  from  any  cir- 
cumstance whatever.  The  system  of  representation  provides  for  every- 
thing, and  is  the  only  system  in  which  nations  and  governments  cau 
always  appear  in  their  proper  character. 

As  extraordinary  power  ought  not  to  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  any 
individual,  so  ought  there  to  be  no  appropriations  of  public  money  to 
any  person  beyond  what  his  services  in  a  State  may  be  worth.  It  signi- 
fies not  whether  a  man  be  called  a  president,  a  king,  an  emperor,  a  sen- 
ator, or  by  any  other  name,  which  propriety  or  folly  may  devise,  or 
arrogance  assume;  it  is  only  a  certain  sei-vice  he  can  perform  in  the 
State;  and  the  service  of  any  such  individuiil  in  the  routine  of  office, 
whether  such  office  be  called  monarchical,  presidential,  senatorial,  or  by 
any  other  name  or  title,  can  never  exceed  the  value  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  a-year.     All  the  great  services  that  are  done  in  the  world  are 
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performed  by  volunteer  characters,  who  accept  no  pay  for  them ;  but  the 
routiQe  of  office  is  always  r^^^*^  ^  ^'^'^^  ^  general  standard  of  abilities 
as  to  be  within  the  compasB  of  numbers  in  every  country  to  perform,  and 
therefore  cannot  merit  very  extraordinary  recompense;  "  GKjverament," 
■  says  Swift,  "  is  a  plain  thing,  and  fitted  to  the  capacity  of  many  heads." 
It  is  inhuman  to  talk  of  a  million  sterling  a-year,  paid  out  of  the 
public  tazes  of  any  country,  tor  the  support  of  any  individual,  whilst 
thousands,  who  are  forced  to  contribute  thereto,  are  pining  with  want  and 
struggling  with  misery.  Government  does  not  consist  in  a  contrast  be- 
tween prisons  and  palaces,  between  poverty  and  pomp;  it  is  not  insti- 
tnted  to  rob  the  needy  of  his  mite,  and  increase  the  wretchedness  of  ths 
wretched. 


PAISB  OPPOSES  THE  EXECUTION  OP  L0D13  ITL 
\Sp«»eh  in  Ike  Frmeh  National  dmvmlion.  1793.] 

CITIZEN  PRESIDENT :  My  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  absolute 
monarchy  are  sufficiently  known;  they  originated  in  principles  of 
reason  and  conviction,  nor,  except  with  life,  can  they  ever  be  extirpated ; 
but  my  compassion  for  the  unfortunate,  whether  friend  or  enemy,  is 
equally  lively  aad  sincere. 

I  voted  that  Louis  should  be  tried,  because  it  was  necessary  to  afford 
proofs  to  the  world  of  the  perfidy,  corruption  and  abomination  of  the 
French  government 

The  infinity  of  evidence  that  has  been  produced  exposes  them  in  the 
most  glaring  and  hideous  colors. 

Nevertheless  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  Ijouis  Capet  had  been 
bom  in  an  obscure  condition,  had  he  lived  within  the  circle  of  an  amiable 
and  respectable  neighborhood,  at  liberty  to  practise  the  duties  of  domes- 
tic life,  had  he  been  thus  situated  I  cannot  believe  that  he  would  have 
shown  himself  destitute  of  social  virtues ;  we  are,  in  a  moment  of  fermen- 
tation hke  this,  naturally  little  indulgent  to  his  vices,  or  rather  to  those 
of  his  government ;  we  regard  them  with  additional  horror  and  indigna- 
tion; not  that  they  are  more  heinous  than  those  of  his  predecessors,  but 
because  our  eyes  are  now  open,  and  the  veil  of  delusion  at  length  with- 
drawn ;  yet  the  lamentably  degraded  state  to  which  he  is  actually  re- 
duced is  surely  far  less  imputable  to  him  than  to  the  constituent  assembly 
which,  of  its  own  authority,  without  consent  or  advice  of  the  people^ 
restored  him  to  the  throna 

I  was  present  at  the  time  of  the  flight  or  abdication  of  Louis  XTX, 
and  when  he  was  taken  and  brought  back.    The  proposal  of  restoring  to 
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nim  the  supreme  power  struck  me  with  amazement ;  and  although  at 
that  time  I  was  not  a  citizen,  jet  as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  I  employed 
all  the  efforts  that  depended  on  me  to  prevent  it        ...        . 

The  people  have  beat  down  royalty,  never,  never  to  rise  again ;  they 
have  brought  Louis  Capet  to  the  bar,  and  demonstrated  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  world,  the  intrigues,  the  falsehood,  corruption,  and  rooted 
depravity  of  his  government:  there  remains  then  only  one  question  to 
be  considered,  what  is  to  be  done  with  this  man  ? 

For  myself,  I  freely  confess  that  when  I  reflect  on  the  unaccountable 
folly  that  restored  the  executive  power  to  his  bands,  all  covered  as  he 
was  with  perjuries  and  treason,  I  am  far  more  ready  to  condemn  the  con- 
stituent assembly  than  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  Louis  Capet 

But,  abstracted  from  every  other  consideration,  there  is  one  circum- 
stance in  hia  life  which  ought  to  cover  or  at  least  to  palliate  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  transgressions,  and  this  very  circumstance  affords  the  French 
nation  a  blessed  occasion  of  extricating  itself  from  the  yoke  of  its  kings 
without  defiling  itself  in  the  impurities  of  their  blood. 

It  is  to  France  alone,  I  know,  that  the  United  States  of  America  owe 
that  support  which  enabled  them  to  shake  off  an  unjust  and  tyrannical 
yoke.  The  ardor  and  zeal  which  she  displayed  to  provide  both  men  and 
money  were  the  natural  consequencee  of  a  thirst  for  liberty.  But  as  the 
nation  at  that  time,  restrained  by  the  shackles  of  her  own  Government, 
could  only  act  by  means  of  a  monarchical  organ,  this  organ,  whatever  in 
other  respects  the  object  might  be,  certainly  paformed  a  good,  a  great 
action. 

Let  then  these  United  States  be  the  safeguard  and  asylum  of  Louis 
Capet  There,  hereafter,  far  removed  from  the  miseries  and  crimee  of 
royalty,  he  may  learn  from  the  constant  aspect  of  public  prosperity,  that 
the  true  system  of  government  consists  in  fair,  equal  and  honorable  rep- 
resentation. Li  relating  this  circumstance,  and  in  submitting  this  propo- 
sition, I  consider  myself  as  a  citizen  of  both  countries. 

I  submit  it  as  a  citizen  of  America  who  feela  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  he  owes  to  every  Frenchman.  T  submit  it  also  as  a  man  who 
cannot  forget  that  kings  are  subject  to  human  frailties.  I  support  my 
proposition  as  a  citizen  of  the  French  republic,  because  it  appears  to  me 
the  best,  the  moat  politic  measure  that  can  be  adopted. 

As  far  as  my  experience  in  public  life  extends,  I  have  ever  observed 
liiat  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  invariably  just,  both  in  their  inten- 
tions and  in  their  objects  ;  hut  the  true  method  of  accomplishing  that 
effect,  does  not  always  show  itself  in  the  first  instance.  For  example, 
the  English  nation  has  groaned  under  the  despotism  of  the  Stuarts. 
Hence  Charles  the  1st  lost  his  life  ;  yet  Charles  the  lid  was  restored  to 
all  the  full  plenitude  of  power  which  hia  father  had  lost  Fort^  years  had 
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not  expired  wKen  the  same  family  strove  to  re-establish  their  ancient  op- 
pression ;  so  the  nation  then  banished  from  its  territories  the  whole  race. 
The  remedy  was  efEectaal :  the  Stuart  family  sunk  into  obscurity,  con- 
founded itself  with  the  multitude,  and  is  at  length  extinct 

The  French  nation  has  carried  her  measures  of  government  to  a  greater 
length.  France  is  not  satisfied  with  exposing  the  guilt  of  the  monarch, 
she  has  penetrated  into  the  vices  and  horrors  of  the  monarchy.  She  has 
shown  them  clear  as  daylight,  and  forever  crushed  that  system ;  and  he 
whoever  he  may  be,  that  should  ever  dare  to  reclaim  those  rights,  would 
be  regarded  not  as  a  pretender,  but  punished  as  a  traitor. 

Two  brothers  of  Louis  Capet  have  banished  themselves  from  the  coun- 
try, but  they  are  obliged  to  comply  with  the  spirit  and  etiquette  of  the 
courts  where  they  resida 

They  can  advance  no  pretensions  on  their  owo  account,  so  long  as 
Louis  shall  liv& 

The  history  of  monarchy  in  France  was  a  system  pregnant  with  crimes 
and  murders,  cancelling  all  natural  ties,  even  those  by  which  brothers  are 
united.  We  know  how  often  they  have  assassinated  each  other  to  pave 
a  way  to  power.  As  those  hopes  which  the  emigrants  had  reposed  in 
Louis  XTL  are  fled,  the  last  that  remains  rests  upon  his  death,  and  their 
situation  inclines  them  to  desire  this  catastrophe,  that  they  may  once 
again  rally  round  a  more  active  chief,  and  try  one  further  eflEort  under 
the  fortune  of  the  ci-devant  Monsieur  and  d'Artois,  That  such  an  enta> 
prise  would  precipitate  them  into  a  new  abyss  of  calamity  and  disgrace, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee ;  yet  it  might  be  attended  with  mutual  loss, 
and  it  is  our  duty,  as  legislators,  not  to  spill  a  drop  of  blood  when  our 
purpose  may  be  effectually  accomplished  without  it  It  has  been  already 
proposed  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death,  and  it  is  with  iofinite  satis- 
faction that  I  recollect  the  humane  and  excellent  oration  pronounced  by 
Robespierre  on  that  subject  in  the  constituent  assembly.  This  cause 
must  find  its  advocates  in  every  comer  where  enlightened  politicians  and 
lovers  of  humanity  exist,  and  it  ought  above  all  to  find  them  in  this 
assembly. 

Bad  governments  have  trained  the  human  race,  and  inured  it  to  the 
sanguinary  arts  and  refinements  of  punishment ;  and  it  is  exactly  the 
same  punishment  that  has  so  long  shocked  the  sight  and  tormented  the 
patience  of  the  people  which  now  in  their  turn  they  practise  in  revenge 
on  their  oppressora 

But  it  becomes  us  to  be  strictly  on  our  guard  against  the  abomination 
and  perversity  of  such  examples.  As  France  has  been  the  first  of  Euro- 
pean nations  to  amend  her  government,  let  her  also  be  the  first  to  abolish 
the  punishment  of  death,  and  to  find  out  a  milder  and  more  effectual 
Bubstituta 
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In  the  particalar  case  now  under  consideraticm,  I  sabmit  tlie  following 
propoaitioiis, — 1st  Tliat  the  national  convention  shall  pronounce  the 
sentence  of  banishment  on  Louis  and  his  family :  2d.  That  Louis  Capet 
shall  be  detained  in  prison  till  the  end  of  the  war,  and  then  the  sentence 
of  banishment  to  be  ezecnted. 


IN  A  FRENCH  PRISON,  1784. 
[TVom  a  LeUtr  tmflm  q/Iw  Paim^t  return  to  America.} 

I  WAS  one  of  the  nine  members  that  composed  the  first  committee  of 
constitution.  Six  of  them  have  been  destroyed.  Syeyes  and  myself 
have  survived.  He  by  bending  with  the  times,  and  I  by  not  bending. 
Theothersurviver  joined  Robespierre,  and  signed  with  him  the  warrant  of 
my  arrestation.  After  the  fall  of  Bobespierre,  he  was  seized  and  im- 
prisoned in  his  turn,  and  sentenced  to  transportation.  He  has  since 
apologized  to  me  for  having  signed  the  warrant,  by  saying,  he  felt  him- 
self  in  danger  and  was  obliged  to  do  it. 

Herault  Sechelles,  an  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  a  good 
patriot,  was  my  sigjpliani  as  member  of  the  committee  of  constitution ; 
that  is,  he  was  to  supply  my  place,  if  I  had  not  accepted  or  had  resigned, 
being  next  in  number  of  votes  to  me.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Lux- 
emburg with  me,  was  taken  to  the  tnbunal  and  the  guillotine,  and  I,  hia 
principal,  was  left. 

There  were  but  two  foreigners  in  the  convention,  Anacharsis  Cloots 
and  myaell  We  were  both  put  out  of  the  convention  by  the  same  votey 
arrested  by  the  same  order,  and  carried  to  prison  together  the  same 
night  He  was  taken  to  the  guillotine,  and  I  was  again  left  Joel  Bar- 
low was  with  us  when  we  went  to  prison. 

Joseph  Lebon,  one  of  the  vilest  characters  that  ever  existed,  and  who 
made  the  streets  of  Arras  run  with  blood,  was  my  suppliant  as  member 
of  the  convention  for  the  department  of  the  Pas  do  Calus.  When  I  was 
put  out  of  the  convention  he  came  and  took  my  place.  When  I  was 
liberated  from  prison,  and  voted  again  into  the  convention,  he  was  sent 
to  the  same  prison  and  took  my  place  there,  and  he  went  to  the  guillotine 
instead  of  me.    He  snpphed  my  place  all  the  way  through. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  persons  were  taken  out  of  the  Luxem- 
burg in  one  night,  and  a  hundred  and  sixty  of  them  guillotined  the 
next  day,  of  which  I  Imow  I  was  to  have  been  one ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  I  escaped  that  fate  is  curious,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  acci- 
dent 

The  room  in  which  I  was  lodged  was  on  the  ground  fioor,  and  one  <i£ 
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a  long  range  of  rooma  under  a  gallery,  and  the  door  of  it  opened  ont- 
vard  and  flat  against  the  wall ;  so  that  when  it  was  open  the  inside  of 
the  door  appeared  outward,  and  the  contrary  when  it  was  shut  I  had 
three  comrades,  fellow-prisoners  with  me,  Joseph  Vanhuile,  of  Bruges, 
since  president  of  the  municipality  of  that  town,  Michael  Bobins,  and 
Bastiui,  of  Louvaiu. 

When  persons  by  scores  and  hundreds  were  to  be  taken  out  of  prison 
for  the  guillotine,  it  was  always  done  in  the  night,  and  those  who  per- 
formed  that  office  had  a  private  mark  or  signal  by  which  they  knew 
what  rooma  to  go  to,  and  what  number  to  taka  We,  as  I  have  said, 
were  four,  and  the  door  of  our  room  was  marked  unobserved  by  us,  with 
that  number  in  chalk ;  but  it  happened,  if  happening  is  a  proper  word, 
that  the  mark  was  put  on  when  the  door  was  open  and  flat  against  the 
wall,  and  thereby  came  on  the  inside  when  we  shut  it  at  night,  and  the 
destroying  angel  passed  by  it  A  few  days  after  this  Robespierre  fell, 
and  the  American  ambassador  arrived  and  reclaimed  me  and  invited'me 
to  his  house. 

During  the  whole  of  my  imprisonment,  prior  to  the  fall  of  Bobespierre, 
there  was  no  time  when  I  could  think  my  life  worth  twenty-four  hours, 
and  my  mind  was  made  up  to  meet  its  fata  The  Americana  in  Paris 
went  in  a  body  to  the  convention  to  reclaim  me,  but  without  succesa. 
There  was  no  party  among  them  with  respect  to  me;  My  only  hope  then 
rested  on  the  government  of  America  that  it  would  remember  me.  But 
the  icy  heart  of  ingratitude,  iu  whatever  man  it  may  be  placed,  has 
neither  feeling  nor  sense  of  honor.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  has 
served  to  wipe  away  the  reproach,  and  done  justice  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  America. 


UAN  AND  HIS  MAKES. 
[Th«  Age  of  BetHOn.  Fart  I.  ITM.] 

IT  is  by  bis  being  taught  to  contemplate  himself  as  an  outlaw,  as  an 
outcast,  as  a  beggar,  as  a  mumper,  as  one  thrown,  as  it  were,  on  a 
dunghill,  at  an  immense  distance  from  his  Creator,  and  who  must  make 
his  approaches  by  creeping  and  cringing  to  intermediate  beings,  that  he 
conceives  either  a  contemptuous  disregard  for  everything  under  the 
name  of  religion,  or  becomes  indifferent,  or  turns,  what  he  calls,  devout 
In  the  latter  case,  he  consumes  his  life  in  grief,  or  the  affectation  of  it; 
his  prayers  are  reproaches ;  his  humility  is  ingratitude ;  he  calls  himself 
a  worm,  and  the  fertile  earth  a  dunghill ;  and  aU  the  blessings  of  life  by 
the  thankless  name  of  vanities ;  he  despises  the  choicest  gift  of  3od  to 
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man,  the  gift  of  reason  ;  and  having  endeavored  to  force  upon  himself 
the  belief  of  a  system  gainst  which  reason  revolts,  he  ungratefully  calls 
it  human  reason,  as  if  man  could  give  reason  to  himself. 

Yet,  with  all  this  strange  appearance  of  humility,  and  this  contempt 
for  human  reason,  he  ventures  into  the  boldest  presumptions ;  he  finds 
fault  with  eveiythiog;  his  selfishness  is  never  satisfied;  his  ingratitude 
is  never  at  an  end.  He  takes  on  himself  to  direct  the  Almighty  what  to 
do,  even  in  the  government  of  the  universe;  he  prays  dictatorially : 
when  it  is  sunshine  he  prays  for  rain,  and  when  it  is  rain  he  prays  for 
Btinshine ;  he  follows  the  same  idea  in  everything  that  he  prays  for ;  for 
what  is  the  amount  of  all  his  prayers,  but  an  attempt  to  make  the 
Almighty  change  his  mind,  and  act  otherwUe  than  he  does?  It  is  as  if 
he  were  to  say:  Thou  knowest  not  so  well  as  L 

But  some  perhaps  will  say :  Are  we  to  have  no  word  of  God — ^no  rev- 
elation?   I  answer:  Yes,  there  is  a  word  of  God;  there  is  a  revelation. 

The  wobd  of  God  is  thb  cbeation  we  behold  :  And  it  is  in  this 
word,  which  no  human  invention  can  counterfeit  or  alter,  that  God 
epeaketh  universally  to  man. 

It  is  only  in  the  Creation  that  all  our  ideas  and  conceptions  of  a  word 
of  God  can  unita  The  Creation  speaketh  an  universal  language,  inde- 
pendently of  human  speech  or  human  language,  multiplied  and  various 
as  they  be.  It  is  an  ever-existing  original,  which  every  man  can  read. 
It  cannot  be  foiged ;  it  cannot  be  counterfeited ;  it  cannot  be  lost ;  it 
cannot  be  altered ;  it  cannot  be  suppressed.  It  does  not  depend  upon 
the  will  of  man  whether  it  shall  be  published  or  not ;  it  publishes  itself 
from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other.  It  preaches  to  all  nations  and 
to  all  worlds ;  and  this  word  of  QoA  reveals  to  man  all  that  is  necessary 
for  man  to  know  of  God. 

Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  power  ?  We  see  it  in  the  immensity 
of  the  Creation.  Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  wisdom?  We  see  it 
in  the  unchangeable  order  by  which  the  incomprehensible  whole  is  gov- 
erned. Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  munificence?  We  see  it  in  the 
abundance  with  which  he  fills  the  earth.  Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his 
mercy?  We  see  it  in  his  not  withholding  that  abundance  even  from  the 
unthankful.  In  fine,  do  we  want  to  know  what  God  is?  Search  not 
the  book  called  the  Scripture,  which  any  human  hand  might  make,  but 
the  Scripture  called  the  Creation. 

The  only  idea  man  can  affix  to  the  name  of  God,  is  that  of  a  first 
cause,  the  cause  of  all  things.  And,  incomprehensible  and  difficult  as  it 
is  for  a  man  to  conceive  what  a  first  cause  is,  he  arrives  at  the  belief  of 
it,  from  the  tenfold  greater  difficulty  of  disbelievii^  it  It  is  difficult 
beyond  description  to  conceive  that  space  can  have  no  end;  but  it  is 
more  difficult  to  conceive  an  end.    It  is  difficult  beyond  the  power  of  man 
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to  conceiTe  an  eternal  duration  of  what  we  call  time ;  bat  it  is  more  im- 
poaaible  to  conceive  a  time  when  there  shall  be  no  time; 


UBERTT  TREE. 
[PMiAtd  in  iht  J^ntylvanta  Magaxine.  177S.] 

Fa  chariot  of  liglit  from  the  regiona  of  da;, 
The  Ooddesa  of  Liberty  came ; 
Ten  thousand  celestials  directed  the  way. 

And  hither  conducted  the  dame. 
A  fair  budding  branch  from  the  gardens  abore, 

Where  mil  lions  with  millions  agree, 
She  brought  ic  her  hand  as  a  pledge  of  ber  Iov«, 
And  the  plant  she  named  Liberty  Tret. 

The  celestial  exotic  stmck  deep  in  the  ground, 

Like  a  native  it  flourished  and  bore; 
The  fame  of  its  fruit  drew  the  nations  aroimd. 

To  seek  out  this  peaceable  shore. 
Unmindful  of  names  or  distinctjoos  they  came. 

For  freemen  like  brothers  agree ; 
With  one  spirit  endued,  they  one  friendship  purBoed, 

And  their  temple  wu  Xt&erty  Tree. 

Beneath  this  fair  tree,  like  the  patriarchs  of  old, 

Their  bread  in  contentment  they  ate 
Vnvexed  with  the  troubles  of  silver  and  gold, 

The  cares  of  the  grand  and  the  great. 
With  timber  and  tar  they  Old  England  supplied, 

And  supported  her  power  on  the  aea; 
Her  battles  they  fought,  without  getting  a  groat, 

For  the  honor  of  Ltbfrtff  Tree. 

But  hear,  O  ye  swains,  'tis  a  tale  most  profane. 

How  all  the  tyrannical  powers, 
Kings,  Commons  and  Loi^s,  are  uniting  amain. 

To  cut  down  this  guardian  of  ours; 
From  the  east  to  the  west  blow  the  trumpet  to  arms, 

Through  the  land  let  the  sound  of  it  flee, 
IiDt  the  far  and  the  near,  all  unite  with  a  dieer. 

In  defence  of  our  Libtrty  Tree. 
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THE  STUDY  OP  QOD. 
[A  Ditcouru  dtlivertd  to  the  Socitty  of  ThtophOanihropMa  at  Pari).} 

RELIGION  has  two  principal  enemiea,  Faoaticiam  and  Infidelit^^  or 
thatwMcb  is  called  atheism.  The  Srst  requires  to  be  combated  hy 
reason  and  morality,  the  other  by  natural  philosophy. 

The  existence  of  a  God  ia  the  &rst  dc^i;ma  of  the  Theophilanthio- 
pista.        .... 

The  universe  is  the  Bible  of  a  true  Tbeophilautbropist  It  ia  there 
ihat  he  readfi  of  God  It  is  there  that  the  proofs  of  his  existence  are  to 
be  sought  and  to  be  found.  As  to  written  or  printed  books,  by  whatever 
name  they  are  called,  they  are  the  works  of  man's  hands,  and  carry  no 
evidence  in  themselves  that  God  is  the  author  of  any  of  them.  It  must 
be  in  something  that  man  could  not  make  that  we  must  seek  evidence 
for  our  belief,  and  that  something  is  the  universe;  the  true  Bible;  the 
inimitable  work  of  God. 

Contemplating  the  universe,  tbe  whole  system  of  creation,  in  this  point 
of  light,  we  shall  discover  that  all  that  which  is  called  natural  philosophy 
is  properly  a  divine  study.  It  is  the  study  of  God  througb  his  works. 
It  is  the  best  study  by  which  we  can  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  his  exist- 
ence, and  the  only  one  by  which  we  can  gain  a  glimpse  of  his  perfectioa 

Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  power?  We  see  it  in  the  immensity 
of  the  creation.  Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  wisdom?  We  see  it  in 
the  unchangeable  order  by  which  the  incomprehensible  whole  is  governed. 
Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  munificence?  We  see  it  in  the  abundance 
-with  which  he  fills  the  earth.  Do  we  want  to  contemplate  his  mercy? 
We  see  it  in  his  not  withholding  that  abundance  even  from  the  un- 
thankful In  fine,  do  we  want  to  know  what  God  is?  Search  not 
written  or  printed  books,  but  the  scripture  called  the  Creation. 

It  has  been  the  error  of  the  schools  to  teach  astronomy,  and  all  the 
other  sciences  and  subjects  of  naturtil  philosophy,  as  accomplishments 
only ;  whereas  they  should  be  taught  theologically,  or  with  reference  to 
ihe  Being^who  is  the  author  of  them :  for  all  the  principles  of  science 
are  of  divine  origin.  Man  cannot  make,  or  invent,  or  contrive  principles. 
He  can  only  discover  them ;  and  be  ought  to  look  through  the  discovery 
to  the  Author. 

When  we  examine  an  extraordinary  piece  of  machineiy,  an  astoniah- 
ing  pile  of  architecture,  a  well  executed  statue,  or  a  highly  finished 
painting,  where  bfe  and  action  are  imitated,  and  habit  only  prevents  our 
mistaking  a  surface  of  light  and  shade  for  cubical  solidity,  our  ideas  are 
naturally  led  io  think  of  the  extensive  genius  and  talents  of  the  artist 
When  we  study  the  elements  of  geometry,  we  think  of  Budid.     When 
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ire  Bpeak  ol  gravitation,  we  think  of  Kewton.  How  then  is  it,  that  when 
we  study  the  works  of  God  in  the  creation,  we  stop  short,  and  do  not 
think  of  God?  It  is  from  the  error  of  the  schools  in  having  taught 
those  subjects  as  accomplishments  only,  and  thereby  separated  the  study 
of  them  from  the  Being  who  is  the  author  of  them.^ 

The  schools  have  made  the  study  of  theology  to  consist  in  the  study 
of  opinions  in  written  or  printed  books ;  whereas  theology  should  be 
studied  in  the  works  or  books  of  the  creation.  The  study  of  theolt^y 
in  books  of  opinions  has  often  produced  fanaticism,  rancor,  and  cruelty 
of  temper ;  and  from  hence  have  proceeded  the  numerous  persecutions, 
the  fanatical  quarrels,  the  religious  burnings  and  massacres  that  have 
desolated  Europ&  But  the  study  of  theology  in  the  WOTks  of  the 
creation  produces  a  direct  contrary  effect  The  mind  becomes  at  once 
fflilightened  and  serene ;  a  copy  of  the  scene  it  beholds :  information  and 
adoration  go  hand  in  hand;  and  all  the  social  faculties  become  enlarged. 

The  evil  that  has  restdted  from  the  error  of  the  schools  in  teaching 
natural  philosophy  as  an  accomplishment  only,  has  been  that  of  generat- 
ing in  the  pupils  a  species  of  ageism.  Instead  of  looking  through  the 
works  of  the  creation  to  the  Creator  himself,  they  stop  short,  and  employ 
the  knowledge  they  acquire  to  create  doubts  of  his  ezistenca  They 
labor  with  studied  ingenuity  to  ascribe  everything  they  behold  to  innate 
properties  of  matter;  and  jump  over  all  the  rest,  by  saying  that  matter 
is  eternal 


f rancid  l^pBfn^on* 

BoHS  Id  Philadelphia,  PeDD..  1T3T.    Dtu)  there,  IKL 
SOME  SATIRICAL  DISTINCTIONS. 

["  VranAUion  of  a  Letter,  writlen  hy  a  Foreigner  on  hit  Irausis."    The  Mitt^anemu 
Ettaye  and  Oeeaeionai  WriHngB  of  FraneiM  Sopkinton,  E»q,  1793.] 

THIS  best  of  all  kings  has  now  turned  his  attention  t<i  America. 
There  he  had  three  millions  of  subjects  who  loved,  honored  and 
obeyed  him.  He  governed  them  by  officers  of  his  own  appointment  j  he 
had  the  whole  regulation  of  their  commerce;  and  the  overflowings  of 
their  wealth  were  conducted,  by  easy  channels,  into  his  coffers,  and  into 
the  purses  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  his  kingdom.  But 
he  has  quarrelled  with  these  loyal  and  beneficial  Buhjects,  because  they 
are  so  obstinate  that  they  will  not  acknowledge  that  two  and  two  make 
five    Whole  volumes  have  been  written  on  this  subject,  and  all  the  force 
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of  reason  and  eloquence  exerted  to  convince  this  wise  long  that  lie  is  in 
an  error.  The  Americans  have  most  emphatically  beseeched  him  to 
accept  of  the  undissembled  loyaltj  of  their  hearts ; — declaring  that  they 
are  satisfied  that  the  fruits  of  their  industry  should  centre  with  him  and 
his  people,  as  heretofore,  to  enrich  and  aggrandize  thein ;  but  humbly 
pray  that  they  may  not  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  two  and  two 
make  five,  which  would  be  to  them  a  most  dangerous  and  distreseing 
violation  of  truth. 

Bnt  this  wise  and  humane  monarch  is  far  from  being  disposed  to  give 
up  the  point  He  has  rejected  their  petitions  with  scorn,  and  spurned 
at  their  offers  of  affection  and  fidelity ;  and  declares,  that  he  will  even 
risk  the  crown  of  his  ancestors,  but  he  will  make  the  obstinate  Americans 
sabecribe  to  his  new  dc^ma. 

To  this  end  he  hath  sent  over,  not  only  his  own  fleets  and  armies,  bat 
has  hired  a  banditti  of  foreign  mercenaries  from  a  petty  prince,  who 
supports  the  splendor  of  his  court  by  selling  the  blood  of  his  subjects ; 
and  he  has  also  employed  ne^^roes  and  wild  Indians  to  persecute  the  poor 
Americans  without  mercy,  until  they  shall  acknowledge  that  two  and 
two  make  five 

America  is  at  this  time  a  scene  of  desolation  and  distress;  a  theatre 
whweon  is  acted  a  real  tragedy,  exhibiting  every  species  of  cruelty  and 
injustice.  The  royal  army  of  this  most  enlightened  of  all  nations  are 
ravishing  the  women,  murdering  the  men,  and  laying  waste  that  fertile 
and  beautiful  countiy,  under  the  conduct  of  Lord  and  General  Howe  ; 
who  are  executing  their  bloody  mandate  with  all  the  composure  in  the 
world.  His  most  gracious  majesty  receives,  from  time  to  time,  such 
accounts  of  their  proceedings  as  they  please  to  give  him,  and  is  as  happy 
as  such  a  monarch  can  be; 

Who  would  have  thought  that  the  peaceful  plains  of  America  wotUd 
be  desolated  because  the  inhabitants  will  not  believe  that  two  and  two 
make  five,  when  their  good  king  and  his  wise  parliament  require  them 
so  to  dot 

On  the  contrary,  the  Americans,  highly  resenting  this  treatment,  have 
declared  that  they  will  no  longer  be  pensioners  of  the  smiles  of  such  a 
king,  or  submit  to  a  government  in  which  they  have  no  share,  and  over 
which  they  have  no  control,  and  which  is  therefore,  with  respect  to  them, 
a  government  of  mere  will  and  pleasure.  They  have  determined  to  be 
henceforth  a  free  people;  and  have  publicly  avowed  that  they  will  enjoy 
the  inestimable  privil^es  of  believing  and  saying,  that  two  and  two 
make  only  four,  according  to  the  common-sense  of  mankind. 

How  this  affair  will  terminate  God  only  knows ;  but  it  seems  very 
probable  that  the  king  of  England  will  lose  the  most  valuable  jewel  of 
his  crown  in  the  pursuit  of  his  present  views. 
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You  will  Bay,  perhaps,  that  the  king  could  not  act  so  absopdly  were 
he  not  countenaaced  and  supported  in  hia  folly  by  the  aijsent  of  his 
people.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  king,  by  means  of  his  ministers,  hath 
gained  such  an  ascendancy  over  the  parliament,  which  is  the  constitu- 
tional voice  of  the  people,  that  he  can  obtMn  their  sanctioD  for  any 
project  in  which  their  rights  are  not  openly  and  directly  attacked.  As 
to  the  people  at  large,  they  do  not  trouble  themselves  as  to  the  right 
or  wrong  of  the  matter  in  contest  America  is  a  great  way  o£F,  and 
they  have  no  feelings  for  what  ia  passing  there.  They  grumble,  in- 
deed, about  the  diminution  of  their  trade  in  consequence  of  this  war, 
but  leave  the  discussion  of  national  politics  to  their  parliament  The 
crown  hath  imperceptibly  extended  its  prerogative  so  as  to  destroy  the 
boasted  balance  of  the  British  constitution;  and  if  the  king's  power 
should  be  further  strengthened  l^  the  subjugation  of  America,  the  people 
of  England  may  bid  adieu  to  their  constitutional  freedom.  Some  of 
the  wisest  amongst  them  see  this,  and  have  openly  declared  that  the  sal- 
vation of  England  depends  upon  the  success  of  the  Americans  in  the 
present  war. 

This  infatuated  people  have  wearied  the  world  for  these  hundred  years 
with  loud  eulogiums  upon  liberty  and  their  constitution;  and  yet  they 
see  that  constitution  languishing  in  a  deep  decay  without  making  any 
eflEorts  for  its  recovery.  Amused  with  trifles,  and  accustomed  to  venality 
and  corruption,  they  are  not  alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  their  supine- 
ness.  They  love  to  talk  of  their  glorious  constitution  because  the  idea 
is  agreeable,  and  they  are  satisfied  with  the  idea ;  and  they  honor  their 
king,  because  it  is  the  fashion  to  honor  the  king.  Half  the  loyalty  of 
the  nation  is  supported  by  two  popular  songs,  viz.,  "Britons  strike 
home,"  and  "God  save  the  king."  These  are  vociferated  at  taverns, 
over  porter,  punch  and  wine,  till  the  imagination  is  heated  and  the  blood 
in  a  ferment;  and  then  these  pot-valiant  patriots  sally  forth  and  commit 
all  manner  of  riot  and  excess  in  honor  of  their  king  and  country.  .... 

The  extreme  ignorance  of  the  common  people  of  this  civilized  country 
can  scarce  be  credited.  In  general  they  know  nothing  beyond  the  par- 
ticular branch  of  business  which  their  parents  or  the  parish  happened  to 
choose  for  them.  This,  indeed,  they  practise  with  unremitting  diligence ; 
but  never  think  of  extending  their  knowledge  farther. 

A  manufacturer  has  been  brought  up  a  maker  of  pin-heads:  he  has 
been  at  this  business  forty  years  and,  of  course,  makes  pin-heads  with 
great  dexterity ;  hut  he  cannot  make  a  whole  pin  for  his  Ufa  He  thinks 
it  is  the  perfection  of  himian  nature  to  make  pin-heada  He  leaves 
other  matters  to  inferior  abilities.  It  is  enough  for  him  that  he  believes 
in  the  Athanasian  Creed,  reverences  the  splendor  of  the  court,  and 
makes  pin-heads.     This  he  conceives  to  be  the  sum-total  of  religion, 
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politics  and  trada  He  is  sure  that  Loodon  is  the  finest  city  in  die 
■world;  BUckfri&rs  Bridge  the  moat  auperb  of  all  possible  bridges;  and 
the  river  Thames,  the  largest  river  in  [the]  universe.  It  is  in  vain  to 
tell  him  that  there  are  many  rivers  in  America,  in  comparison  of  which 
the  Thames  is  hut  a  ditch ;  that  there  are  single  provinces  there  larger 
than  all  England ;  and  that  the  colonies,  formerly  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  now  independent  states,  are  vastly  more  extensive  than  England, 
Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  taken  all  together — he  cannot  conceive 
thia  He  goes  into  his  best  parlor,  and  looks  on  a  map  of  England,  four 
feet  square ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  he  sees  a  map  of  North  and 
South  America,  not  more  than  two  feet  square,  and  exclaims; — "How 
can  these  things  be  I  It  is  altogether  impossible!"  He  has  read  the 
Arabian  Kights'  Entertainment,  and  he  hears  this  wonderful  account  of 
America; — he  believes  the  one  as  much  as  the  other.  That  a  giant 
should  rise  out  of  the  sea,  or  that  the  Delaware  should  be  larger  than 
the  Thames,  are  equally  incredible  to  him.  Talk  to  him  of  the  British 
constitution,  he  will  tell  you  it  is  a  glonons  constitution ;  ask  him  what 
it  is,  and  he  is  ignorant  of  its  Brat  principles;  but  he  is  sure  that  he  can 
make  and  sell  pin-heads  under  it  Mention  the  freedom  of  elections,  and 
he  will  tell  [you]  that  he  does  not  meddle  in  these  matters;  that  he  lives 
in  a  boioogb ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  but  that  Squire  Goose-Cap  must 
represent  that  borough  in  parliament — ^because  Squire  Goose-Cap  is 
acquainted  with  the  prime-minister,  and  his  lady  comes  every  Sunday  to 
the  parish  church  in  a  brocaded  gown ;  and  sits  in  a  pew  lined  with 
green  cloth.  How,  then,  can  it  be  otherwise? — but  these  are  things  ui 
which  he  is  not  concerned.  He  believes  in  the  Athanasian  Creed,  hon- 
ors the  king,  and  makes  pin-heads — and  what  more  can  be  expected  of 
man? 

It  is  not  so  in  America.  The  lowest  tradesman  there  is  not  without 
some  d^ree  of  general  knowledga  They  turn  their  hands  to  eveiy- 
thing;  their  situation  obliges  them  to  do  so.  A  farmer  there  cannot 
run  to  an  artist  upon  every  trifling  occasion  He  must  make  and  mend 
and  contrive  for  himself.  This  I  observed  in  my  travels  through  that 
country.  In  many  towns  and  in  every  city,  they  have  public  libraries. 
Not  a  tradesman  hot  will  find  time  to  read.  He  acquires  knowledge 
imperceptibly.  He  is  amused  with  voyages  and  travels  and  becomes 
,.£Cqaainted  with  flie  geography,  customs,  and  commerce  of  other  countries. 
He  reads  political  disquisitions  and  learns  the  great  outlines  of  his  rights 
as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen.  He  dips  a  little  into  philosophy,  and  knows 
lliat  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  is  occasioned  by  the  real  motion  of 
the  earth.  In  a  word,  he  is  sure  that,  notwithstanding  the  determination 
of  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  to  the  contrary,  two  and  two  can  never 
makefivei 
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Such  are  tlie  people  of  England,  and  such  the  people  of  America, 
These  nations  are  now  at  daggers  drawn.  At  first,  the  Americans  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  the  art  of  war,  hut  they  improve  daily.  The  British 
troops  are  teaching  them  how  to  conquer;  and  thef  find  them  very 
apt  scholars.  The  probable  consequence  is,  that  England  will  lose, 
and  America  gun,  an  empire,  If  Qeoige  the  Third  should  subjugate 
America  on  his  present  principles,  all  good  men  will  abhor  him  as  a 
tyrant;  if  he  shonld  fail  in  his  project,  all  wise  men  will  despise  him  for 
risking  the  immense  advantages  he  derived  from  a  friendly  oonnecticn 
with  that  country. 


THE  OBOAN. 

[" Dtteriftion  of  a  Chareh."    From  tht  Sam.] 

XpAR  in  the  >*est,  uid  noble  to  the  dght, 
-1-     Tfae  gilded  organ  reara  its  towering  height. 
And  hark  I  Hethinks  I  from  Its  botom  hear 
Boft  issuing  Bounds  that  Bteal  upon  the  ear 
And  float  serenelj  on  the  liquid  air. 
Now  by  degrees  more  bold  and  broad  they  grow, 
And  riot  loosely  through  the  Males  below ; 
Till  the  full  organ  lifts  its  utmost  voice, 
And  my  heart  shudders  at  the  powerful  noise) 
Like  the  last  trump,  one  note  is  heard  to  sound 
That  all  the  massy  pillars  tremble  round; 
The  firm  fixed  building  shivers  on  its  base, 
And  vast  vibration  fills  the  astonished  place; 
The  marble  pavements  seem  to  feel  their  doom. 
And  the  bones  rattle  in  each  hollow  tomb. 

Bat  now  the  blast  harmonious  dies  away. 
And  tapers  gently  in  a  fine  decay: 
The  melting  sounds  on  higher  pinionB  fly, 
And  seem  to  fall  soft  oosing  from  on  high; 
Like  evening  dew  tliey  gently  spread  aronnd 
And  shed  the  sweetness  of  heart-thrilling  sounds 
Till  grown  too  soft,  too  fine  for  mortal  ear. 
The  dying  strains  diasolTe  in  distant  air. 
Metbought  I  heard  a  flight  of  angels  rise. 
Most  sweetly  chaunting  as  they  gained  the  skies; 
Hethought  I  heard  their  lessening  sound  decay 
And  fade  and  melt  and  Tanish  quite  away. 
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BENEDICK,  THE  MABRIED  MAN. 
[•' ConKialion  for  the  OH  Baehelor."   From  the  Saine.'\ 

MR  AITKEN;  Your  Old  Bachelor  having  pathetically  represented 
the  miseries  ol  his  solitary  situation,  severely  reproaching  him- 
self for  having  neglected  to  marry  in  his  yonnger  days,  I  would  fain 
alleviate  his  distress,  by  showing  that  it  is  possible  he  might  have  been 
as  nnhappy — even  in  the  honorable  state  of  matrimony. 

I  am  a  shoemak^  in  this  city,  and  by  my  industry  and  attention  have 
been  enabled  to  maintain  my  wife  and  a  dai^hter,  now  sis  years  old,  in 
comfort  and  respect;  and  to  lay  by  a  little  at  the  year's  end,  against  a 
rainy  day. 

My  good  wife  had  long  teased  me  to  take  her  to  New  York,  in  order 
to  visit  Mrs.  Snip,  the  lady  of  an  emioent  tailor  in  that  city,  and  her 
cousin;  from  whom  she  had  received  many  pressing  invitationa 

This  jaunt  had  been  the  daily  subject  of  discussion  at  breakfast,  din- 
ner, and  supper  for  a  month  before  the  time  fixed  upon  for  putting  it  in 
execution.  As  our  daughter  Jenny  could  by  no  means  be  left  at  home, 
many  and  great  were  the  preparations  to  equip  miss  and  her  mamma 
for  ^is  impcoiant  journey ;  and  yet,  as  my  wife  assured  me,  there  was 
nothing  provided  but  what  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  which  we  could 
not  possibly  do  without    My  purse  sweat  at  every  pore. 

At  last,  the  long-expected  day  arrived,  preceded  by  a  very  restless 
night  For,  as  my  wife  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  on  the  approaching 
jaont,  neither  would  she  suffer  me  to  repose  in  quiet  If  I  happened 
through  wearisomeneas  to  fall  into  a  slumber,  she  immediately  roused 
me  by  some  unseasonable  question  or  remark ;  frequently  asking  if  I  was 
sure  the  apprentice  had  greased  the  chair-wheels,  and  seen  that  the  har- 
ness was  clean  and  in  good  order;  often  observing  how  surprised  her 
cousin  Snip  would  be  to  see  us;  and  as  often  wondering  how  poor  dear 
Miss  Jenny  would  bear  the  fatigue  of  the  jonmey.  Thus  passed  the 
night  in  delightful  discourse,  if  that  can  with  propriety  be  called  a  dis- 
course, wherein  my  wife  was  the  only  speaker — my  replies  never  exceed- 
ing the  monosyllables  "yes"  or  "no,"  murmured  between  sleeping  and 
waking. 

No  sooner  was  it  fair  daylight,  but  up  started  my  notable  wife,  and 
Boon  roused  the  whole  family.  The  little  trunk  was  stuffed  with  bag- 
gage, even  to  bursting,  and  tied  behind  the  chair,  and  the  chair-box  was 
crammed  with  trumpery  which  "  we  could  not  possibly  do  without" 
Miss  Jenny  was  dressed,  and  breakfast  devoured  in  haste ;  the  old 
negro  wench  was  called  in,  and  the  charge  of  the  bouse  committed  to 
her  care;  and  the  two  apprentices  and  the  hired  maid  received  many 
Tou  m.— 16 
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wholesome  caunons  and  instructioos  for  their  condaot  daring  oar 
absence,  all  which  they  most  liberally  promised  to  observe;  whilst  I 
attended,  with  infinite  patience,  the  adjustment  of  these  preliminaries. 

At  length,  however,  we  set  off,  and,  turning  the  first  comer,  lost  sight 
of  our  habitation,  widi  great  r^ret  on  my  part,  and  no  less  joy  on  the 
part  of  Miss  Jenny  and  her  mamma 

When  we  got  to  Poole's  Bridge,  there  happened  to  be  a  great  concourse 
of  wagons,  carts,  etc,  so  that  we  could  not  pass  for  some  time — Miss 
Jenny  frightened — my  wife  very  impatient  and  uneasy — wondered  I  did 
not  call  out  to  those  impudent  fellows  to  make  way  for  us;  observing 
that  I  had  not  the  spirit  of  a  louse.  Having  got  through  this  difficulty, 
w©  proceeded  without  obstruction — my  wife  in  good-humor  again — Miss 
Jenny  in  high  spirits.  At  Kensington  fresh  troubles  aris&  "Bless  me, 
Miss  Jenny,"  sayB  my  wife,  "where  is  the  bandbox?"  "I  don't  know, 
mamma;  thelasttimelsaw  it,  it  was  on  the  table  in  yonr  room."  What's 
to  be  done?  The  bandbox  is  left  behind — ^it  contains  Miss  Jenny's 
new  wire-cap — there  is  no  possibility  of  doing  without  it — as  well  no 
New  York  as  no  wire-cap — there  is  no  alternative,  we  must  e'en  go  back 
for  it  Teased  and  mortified  as  I  was,  my  good  wife  administered  con- 
solation by  observing,  "That  it  was  my  business  to  see  that  eveiything 
was  put  into  the  chair  that  ought  to  be,  but  there  was  no  depending  upon 
me  for  anything ;  and  that  she  plainly  saw  I  undertook  this  journey  with 
an  ill-will,  merely  because  she  had  set  her  heart  upon  it"  Silent  pa- 
tience was  my  only  remedy.  An  hour  and  a  half  restored  to  us  this 
essential  requisite — the  wire-cap — and  brought  us  back  to  the  place 
where  we  first  missed  it 

After  innumerable  difficulties  and  unparalleled  dangers,  occasioned  by 
ruts,  stumps,  and  tremendous  bridges,  we  arrived  at  Neshamony  ferry; 
but  how  to  cross  it  was  the  question.  My  wife  protested  that  neither 
she  nor  Jenny  would  go  over  in  the  boat  with  the  horse.  I  assured  her 
that  there  was  not  the  least  danger ;  that  the  horse  was  as  quiet  as  a  dog, 
and  that  I  would  hold  him  by  the  bridle  all  the  way.  These  assurances 
had  little  weight ; — the  most  forcible  argument  was  that  she  must  go 
that  way  or  not  at  all,  for  there  was  no  other  boat  to  be  had.  Thus  per- 
suaded, she  ventured  in ;  the  fli^  were  troublesome— ^the  horse  kicked 
— my  wife  in  panics — Miss  Jenny  in  tears.    Ditto  at  Trenton  ferry. 

As  we  started  pretty  early,  and  as  the  days  were  long,  we  reached 
Trenton  by  two  o'clock.  Here  we  dined.  My  wife  found  fault  with 
everything;  and  whilst  she  disposed  of  what  I  thought  a  tolerable 
hearty  meal,  declared  there  was  nothing  fit  to  eat  Matters,  however, 
would  have  gone  on  pretty  well,  but  Miss  Jenny  began  to  cry  with  the 
toothache — sad  lamentations  over  Miss  Jenny — all  my  fault  because  I 
bad  not  made  the  glazier  replace  a  broken  pane  in  her  chamber  window. 
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N.B. — I  iiad  been  twice  for  him,  and  he  promised  to  come,  but  waa  not 
80  good  as  hiB  word. 

After  dinner  we  again  entered  upon  our  joomey — mj  wife  in  good- 
humor — Mias  Jenny's  toothache  much  easier — various  chat — I  acknowl* 
edge  everything  my  wife  saya  for  fear  of  discomposing  her.  We  arrive 
in  good  time  at  FrincetoiL  My  wife  and  daughter  admire  the  College. 
We  refreeh  ourselves  with  tea,  and  go  to  bed  early,  in  order  to  be  up 
betimes  for  the  next  day's  expedition. 

In  the  morning  we  set  off  ^ain  in  tolerable  good-humor,  and  proceeded 
happily  as  far  as  Bocky  Hill.  Here  my  wife's  fears  and  terrors  returned 
■with  great  force.  I  drove  as  carefully  as  possible;  but  coming  to  a  place 
where  one  of  the  wheels  must  unavoidably  go  over  the  point  of  a  small 
rock,  my  wife,  in  a  great  fright,  seized  hold  of  one  of  tiie  reins,  which 
happening  to  be  the  wrong  one,  she  pulled  the  horse  so  aa  to  force  the 
wheel  higher  up  the  rock  than  it  would  otherwise  liave  gone^  and  overset 
the  chair.  We  were  all  tumbled  higgledy-piggledy,'  into  the  road — 
Miss  Jenny's  face  all  bloody — the  woods  echo  to  her  criea — my  wife  in  a 
fainting-fit — and  I  in  great  Tiiaery;  secretly  and  most  devoutly  wishing 
couaia  Snip  at  the  devoL  Matters  begin  to  mend — my  wife  recovers — 
Miss  Jenny  has  only  received  a  alight  scratch  on  one  of  her  cheeks — 
the  horse  stands  quite  still,  and  none  of  the  harness  broke.  Matters 
grew  worse  again;  the  twine  with  which  the  bandbox  was  tied  had 
broke  in  the  fall,  and  the  aforesaid  wire-cap  lay  soaking  in  a  nasty  mud- 
puddle — grievous  lamentations  over  the  wire-cap— all  my  fault  because 
I  did  not  tie  it  better — no  remedy — no  wire-caps  to  be  bought  at  Eocky 
Hill.  At  night  my  wife  discovered  a  small  bruise  on  her  hip — was  ap- 
prehensive it  might  mortify — did  not  know  but  the  bone  might  be 
broken  or  splintered — many  instances  of  mortifications  occasioned  by 
small  injunea. 

After  passing  unhurt  over  the  imminent  dangers  of  Passaic  and 
Hackensack  rivers,  and  the  yet  more  tremendous  horrors  of  Pawlas  Hook 
ferry,  we  arrived,  at  the  close  of  the  third  day,  at  cousin  Snip's  in  the 
city  of  New  York, 

Here  we  sojourned  a  tedious  week;  my  wife  spent  as  much  money  aa 
would  have  maintained  my  family  for  a  month  at  home,  in  purchasing 
a  hundred  useless  articles  "which  we  could  not  possibly  do  without"; 
and  every  night  when  we  went  to  bed  fatigued  me  with  encomiums  on 
her  cousin  Snip ;  leading  to  a  history  of  the  former  grandeur  of  her 
family,  and  concluding  with  insinuations  that  I  did  not  treat  her  with 
the  attention  and  respect  I  ought 

On  the  seventh  day  my  wife  and  cousin  Snip  had  a  pretty  warm  alter- 
cation respecting  the  comparative  elegancies  and  advantages  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.     The  dispate  I'an  high,  and  many  aggravating 
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W0TQ8  passed  between  the  two  advocates.  The  next  mommg  my  wife 
declared  that  my  business  would  not  admit  of  a  longer  absence  from 
home — and  so  after  much  ceremonious  complaisance — in  which  my  Avife 
was  by  no  means  exceeded  by  her  very  polite  cousin — we  left  the  ^mous 
city  c^  New  York ;  and  I  with  heart-felt  satisfaction  looked  forward  to 
the  happy  period  of  our  safe  arrival  in  Water  Street,  Philadelphia. 

But  tiiis  blesaing  was  not  to  be  obtained  without  much  vexation  and 
trouble.  But  lest  I  should  seem  tedious  I  shall  not  recount  the  advent- 
ures of  our  return ; — how  we  were  caught  in  a  thunderstorm — ^how  our 
horse  failed,  by  which  we  were  benighted  three  miles  from  our  stage — 
how  my  wife's  panics  returned — how  Miss  Jenny  howled,  and  how  veiy 
miserable  I  was  mad&  Su£Bce  it  to  say,  that,  after  many  distressing 
disast^ra,  we  arrived  at  the  door  of  our  own  habitation  in  Water  Street, 

No  sooner  had  we  entered  the  house  than  we  were  informed  that  oue 
of  my  apprentices  had  run  away  with  the  hired  maid,  nobody  knew 
where;  the  old  negro  had  got  drunk,  fallen  into  the  fire,  and  burnt  out 
one  of  her  ^es;  and  our  bes'^  china  bowl  was  broken. 

My  good  wife  contrived,  with  her  usual  ingenuity,  to  throw  the  blame 
of  all  these  misfortunes  upon  m&  As  this  was  a  consolation  to  which 
I  had  been  long  accustomed  in  all  untoward  cases,  I  had  recourse  to 
my  usual  remedy,  viz.,  silent  patience.  After  sincerely  praying  that  I 
might  nevermore  see  cousin  Snip,  I  sat  industriously  down  to  my  trade, 
in  order  to  retrieve  my  manifold  losses. 

This  is  only  a  miniature  picture  of  the  married  state,  which  I  present 
to  your  Old  Bachelor,  in  hopes  it  may  abate  his  choler,  and  reconcile 
him  to  a  single  life.  But,  if  this  opiate  should  not  be  sufficient  to  give 
him  some  ease,  I  may,  perhaps,  send  him  a  stronger  dose  hereaftra. 


THE  BATTLE  OP  THE  KEQB. 

\Fr<rm  tht  Same.l 

Tbia  bftllad  -wta  occasioned  by  a  real  iacideot.  Certain  machines,  io  the  torm  of 
kegi,  cltarged  with  gunpowder,  were  sent  down  the  river  to  annoy  the  BritlBh  Bhipping 
then  \i  Philadelphia.  The  danger  of  these  machines  being  discovered,  the  British 
manned  the  wharfs  and  shipping,  and  discharged  their  small-arras  and  cannons  at  eTery- 
thing  they  saw  floating  in  Uie  river  during  the  ebb-tide. — Author'*  NiAe. 

GALLkKTS  attend  and  bear  s  friend 
Trill  forth  harmonious  ditty. 
Strange  things  I'll  tell  which  Ute  befell 
In  Philadelphia  city. 
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Twas  earlj  day,  as  poets  say, 

Just  when  the  son  was  rising, 
A  ftoldier  stood  on  a  log  of  wood. 

And  saw  a  thing  surprising. 

As  in  amaze  be  stood  to  gnze, 

The  truth  can't  be  denied,  sir, 
He  spied  a  score  of  kegs  or  mora 

Come  floating  down  the  tide,  sir. 

A  sailor  too  in  jertdn  blue. 

This  strange  appearance  viewing, 
First  damned  his  eyes,  in  great  surpriM, 

Then  said,  "Some  mischiers  brewing. 

'■  These  kegs,  I'm  told,  the  rebels  hold, 

Packed  up  like  pickled  herring; 
And  they're  come  down  to  attack  the  town, 

In  this  new  way  of  ferrying." 

The  soldier  flew,  the  sailor  too. 

And  scared  almost  to  death,  sir, 
Wore  ont  their  shoes,  to  spread  the  news. 

And  ran  till  out  of  breatti,  sir. 

Now  np  and  down  throughout  the  town. 

Host  frantie  scenes  were  acted ; 
And  some  ran  here,  and  others  there, 

Like  men  almoet  distracted. 

Borne  fire  cried,  which  some  denied, 

But  said  the  earth  had  quaked ; 
And  girls  and  boys,  with  hideous  rurise. 

Ban  through  the  streets  half  naked. 

Sir  William  he,  snug  as  a  flea, 

I<ay  ail  this  time  a  snoring, 
Nor  dreamed  of  harm  as  he  lay  warm, 

In  bed  with  Mrs.  Loriug, 

How  in  a  fright,  h^  starts  upright, 

Awaked  by  such  a  clatter; 
He  nilw  Iwth  eyes,  and  boldly  cries, 

"  For  God's  sake,  what's  the  matter  I " 

At  his  bedside  he  then  es[Hed, 

Sir  Erskine  at  command,  sir. 
Upon  one  foot  he  had  one  boot, 

Aiid  th'  other  in  bb  band,  sir. 

"  Arise,  arise,"  Sir  Erikine  cries, 

"  The  relwls — more's  the  pity, 
Without  a  boat  are  all  afloat, 

And  ranged  before  the  city. 
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"  The  motley  crew,  in  vesaels  new, 
With  Satan  for  their  guide,  sir, 

Packed  up  in  bags,  or  wooden  kega, 
Come  driving  down  the  tide,  sir. 

"  Therefore  prepare  for  bloody  w«r, 
Theee  kegs  must  all  be  routed, 

Or  surely  we  despised  shall  be. 
And  British  courage  doubted." 

The  royal  band  now  ready  stand 
All  ranged  in  dread  array,  sir, 

"With  stomach  stout  to  see  it  out, 
And  make  a  bloody  day,  sir. 

The  cannons  roar  from  shore  to  shore, 
The  small  arms  make  a  rattle ; 

Since  wars  began  I'm  sure  no  man 
E'er  saw  so  strange  a  battle. 

The  rebel  dalea,  the  rebel  valea. 
With  rebel  trees  surrounded, 

The  distant  woods,  the  hills  and  floods, 
With  rebel  echoes  sounded. 

The  flsh  below  swam  to  and  fro. 
Attacked  from  every  quarter; 

Why  sure,  thought  they,  the  devil's  to  pay, 
■Mongst  folks  above  the  water. 

The  kegs,  'tis  said,  though  strongly  made. 
Of  rebel  staves  and  hoops,  sir, 

Could  not  oppose  their  powerful  foes, 
The  conquering  British  troops,  sir. 

From  mom  to  night  these  men  of  might 
Displayed  amazing  courage ; 

And  when  the  son  wss  fairly  down, 
Retired  to  sup  their  porridge. 

A  hundred  men  with  each  a  pen, 
Or  more  upon  my  word,  sir, 

It  is  most  true  would  be  too  few, 
Their  valor  to  record,  sir. 

Such  feats  did  they  perform  that  day, 
Against  these  wicked  kegs,  sir, 

That  years  to  come,  if  they  get  home. 
They'll  make  their  boasts  and  brags,  sir. 
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THB  BIED8,  THE  BEASTS,  AND  THE  BAT. 
iFnm  the  Sam.^ 

A  WAR  broke  oat  in  former  days,— 
If  all  is  true  th&t  .£aop  says, — 
Between  the  birds  that  Launt  the  grove, 
And  beasts  that  wild  in  forests  rove. 
Of  fowl  tbat  awitn  in  water  clear, 
Of  birds  that  mount  aloft  in  air, — 
From  ever;  tribe  vast  numbera  cams 
To  fight  for  freedom,  aa  for  fame. 
The  beasts  from  dens  and  caTerne  deep, 
From  Talleja  low  and  mountains  steep, 
In  motley  ranks  determined  atood. 
And  dreadful  bowlinga  shook  the  wood. 
The  bat,— half  bird,  lialf  beast, — was  thert^ 
Nor  would  tor  Ait  or  that  declare, — 
Waiting  till  coniuest  should  decide. 
Which  was  the  strongest,  safest  side: 
Depending  on  this  doubtful  form, 
To  screen  him  from  the  impending  stomi. 
With  shaipened  beaks  and  talona  long, 
With  horn;  spora  and  pinions  strong, 
The  birds  in  fierce  assault,  'tia  said, 
Amongst  the  foe  such  baroc  made — 
That,  panic-struck,  the  beasts  retreat 
Amazed,  and  victory  seemed  complete. 
The  observant  bat,  with  squeaking  tone, 
Cried,  "Bravo,  Birds!  The  day's  our  own; 
For  now  I  am  proud  to  claim  a  place 
Amongst  your  bold  aspiriiig  race ; 
With  leathern  wing  1  skim  the  air, 
And  am  a  bird  thougli  clad  in  hair." 

But  now  the  beasts,  ashamed  of  flight, 
With  rallied  force  renew  the  flght; 
With  threatening  teeth,  uplifted  pawl, 
Projecting  horns  and  spreading  claws, 
Enraged  advance — push  on  the  fray 
And  claim  the  honors  of  the  day.' 

The  bat,  still  hovering  to  and  fro. 
Observed  how  thinga  were  like  to  go, 
Concludes  those  beat  who  best  can  fight. 
And  thinks  the  strongest  party  right ; 
"  Push  on,"  quoth  he.     "Our's  is  the  dayl 
We'll  chase  these  rebel  birds  away, 
And  reign  supreme — for  who  but  we 
Of  earth  and  aii  the  lords  should  be  t 
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That  I'm  a  beast  I  cui  make  out, 
By  reaaoiM  strong  beyond  a  doubL 
With  teeth  and  fur  'twould  be  absurd 
To  call  a  thing  like  me  a  bird ; 
Each  son  and  daughter  of  my  house, 
la  atjled  at  least  a  flying  mouse." 

Always  uncertain  is  the  fate 
Of  war  and  enterprises  great ; — 
The  l>eaat3,  exulting,  pushed  too  far 
Their  late  advantage  in  the  war; 
Sure  of  success,  insult  the  foe. 
Despise  their  strength  and  careless  grow; 
The  birds  not  vanquished  but  dismayed, 
Collect  their  force,  new  powers  displayed ; 
Their  chief,  the  ei^le,  leads  them  on 
And  with  fierce  rage  the  war's  began. 
Now  in  their  turn  the  beasts  must  yield 
The  bloody  lanrels  of  the  field ; 
Routed  they  fly,  disperse,  divide, 
And  in  their  native  caverns  hide. 

Once  more  the  bat  with  courtly  vafce^ 
"  Hail,  noble  birds!     Much  1  rejoice 
In  your  success  and  come  to  clum 
Hy  share  of  conquest  and  of  fame." 
Tlie  birds  the  faithless  wretch  despise ; 
"  Hence,  traitor,  hence!  "  the  eagle  cries; 
*'  No  more,  as  you  just  vengeance  fear. 
Amongst  our  honored  ranks  appear." 
The  bat,  disowned,  in  some  old  shed 
Now  seeks  to  hide  his  exiled  head; 
Nor  dares  his  leathern  wings  display, 
From  rising  mom  to  setting  day. 
But  when  the  gloomy  shades  of  niglit 
Screen  his  vile  form  from  every  sight, 
Despised,, unnoticed,  flits  about; 
Then  to  his  dreary  cell  returns 
And  liis  just  fate  in  silence  n; 


TO  A  RECREANT  AMERICAN. 
["A  Letter  to  Jo»»ph  Qalioway,  Eaq."    from  the  Same.1 

NOW  that  you  have  gained  the  summit  of  your  ambitioas  hopes,  the 
reward  of  your  forfeited  honor,  that  dear-bought  gratification,  to 
obtain  which  you  have  given  your  name  to  Infamy,  and  your  soul  to 
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perdition — now  that  yon  sit  in  Philadelphia,  the  nominal  goveraor  of 
Penoaylvania,  give  me  leave  to  address  a  few  words  of  truth  to  your  cor- 
mpted  heart  Retire  for  a  moment  from  the  avocations  and  bonors  of 
your  new  auperintendency,  and  review  the  steps  by  which  you  Lave 
mounted  the  stage  of  power — steps  reeking  with  the  blood  of  your  inno- 
cent country. 

When  the  storm  was  gathering  dark  and  dreary  over  this  devoted 
country,  when  America  stood  in  need  of  all  the  exertions  which  her  best 
patriots  and  most  confidential  citizena  could  make,  you  stepped  forward — 
you  offered  yourself  a  candidate,  and,  with  unwearied  diligence,  solicited  a 
seat  in  the  American  congress.  Your  seeming  sincerity  and  your  loud 
complaints  against  the  unjust  usurpations  of  the  British  J^islature  gained 
the  confidence  of  your  country.  You  were  elected  ;  you  took  your  seat 
in  Congress — and  let  posterity  remember  that  while  you  were  vehemently 
declaiming  in  that  venerable  senate  against  Eritish  tyranny,  and  with 
hypocritical  zeal  urging  a  noble  stand  in  behalf  of  the  liberties  of  your 
country,  you  were  at  the  same  time  betraying  their  secrets,  ridiculing 
their  economy,  and  making  sport  of  their  conduct,  in  private  letters  to 
your  friend  Governor  ••"••••. 

But  your  abilities  were  not  equal  to  your  treachery.  Your  character 
became  suspected.  You  were  left  out  of  the  del^atiou,  and  fearing  the 
just  resentment  of  your  injured  country,  you  took  refuge  under  the  ban- 
ners of  General  Howe.  You  well  knew  that  professions  alone  would  not 
recommend  you  to  his  notice ;  actual  services  must  be  rendered  to  ra>se 
you  above  tie  neglect,  and  even  contempt  of  your  new  patron.  The 
general,  knowing  your  conduct  to  have  been  such  as  to  render  all  recon- 
ciliation with  your  country  impoeaible,  and  thinking  that,  from  your 
knowledge  of  the  people  he  meant  to  ruin,  you  might  be  a  useful  tool  in 
his  hands,  took  you  into  his  service.  You  found  it  no  hard  task  to  come 
into  bis  views ;  to  banish  every  virtuoua  sensibility,  and  even  steel  your 
heart  against  the  cries  of  suffering  humanity,  and  wade  through  the 
blood  of  your  fellow-citizens  to  your  promised  reward.  Is  there  a  curse 
denounced  against  villany  that  hangs  not  over  your  bead?  It  was 
owing  to  your  poisonous  influence  that took  part  against  his  coun- 
try's cause,  and  involved  hia  family  in  misery  and  distress.  Let  their 
misfort^unes  sit  heavy  on  your  soul!  It  was  owing  to  your  seductions 
that  a  hopeful  young  man  was  cut  off  with  infamy  in  the  prime  and 
vigor  of  lifa  Let  the  blood  of  Molesworth  sit  heavy  on  your  soul ! 
You  attended  the  British  army  from  the  Head  of  Elk  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia — you  rode  in  the  rear  of  that  army  in  your  triumphant  car- 
riage— yOQ  feasted  your  eyes  with  scenes  of  desolation— the  cries  of 
ruined  families,  and  the  curses  of  the  distressed,  composed  the  music  of 
your  march,  and  your  horses'  hoofs  were  wet  with  the  blood  of  your 
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slaughtered  countrymen  and  f onner  frienda.  Is  there  a  curse  denounced 
against  yillanj  that  hangs  not  over  your  bead  ?  Let  these  things  sit 
heavy  on  your  soul  I 

But  you  are  now  in  the  seat  of  power  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
The  glow  of  gratified  ambition  bums  on  your  cheek,  whilst,  like  a 
bashaw  of  the  East,  you  order  this  or  that  fellow-citizen  to  prison  and 
punishment  You  sit  down  daily  to  a  board  spread  with  more  than 
plenty,  and  know,  with  unconcern,  that  numbers  of  your  countrymen, 
even  some  of  your  former  acquaintance,  are  suffering  all  the  litter- 
ing anguish  of  absolute  famine  in  the  jails  of  the  city,  within  your 
reach — within  your  _power  to  relieve.  You  well  know  that  under  the 
discipline  of  that  arch-fiend,  Cunningham,  they  have  plucked  the 
weeds  of  the  earth  for  food,  and  expired  with  the  unchewed  grass  ia 
their  mouths — ^yet  you  pity  not  the  miseiy  to  which  you  have  your- 
self been  instrumental,  nca*  will  you  suffer  their  torture  to  touch  your 
heart    Oh  I  let  this,  too,  sit  heavy  on  your  soul  I 

The  time  ia  at  hand  when  the  army  on  which  you  build  your  support 
must  withdraw,  and  abandon  their  vain  attempt  When  this  shall  hap- 
pen, then  fly — fly  to  England,  for  you  will  not  be  safe  hera  Your  life 
and  estate  are  both  forfeited — and  both  will  be  but  a  poor  atonement  for 
the  wrongs  you  have  dona  Fly  to  England,  and  if  you  should  find 
yourseli  despised  and  neglected  there,  as  will  most  probably  be  the 
case, — for  the  English  hate  a  traitor  even  though  they  benefit  by  the 
treason — then  fiy  thence  with  the  monster  Cunningham,  to  the  barren 
desert,  and  herd  with  hungry  beasts  of  prey. 

The  temporary  reward  of  iniquity  you  now  hold  will  soon  shrink 
from  your  grasp ;  and  the  favor  of  him  on  whom  you  now  depend  will 
cease  when  your  capacity  to  render  the  necessary  services  shall  cease.  This 
you  know,  and  the  reflection  must  even  now  throw  a  gloom  of  horror 
over  your  enjoyments,  which  the  glittering  tinsel  of  your  new  superin- 
tendency  cannot  illumine.  Look  back,  and  all  ia  guilt — look  forward, 
and  all  is  dread  I  "\Vlien  the  history  of  the  present  times  shall  be  re- 
corded, the  names  of  Galloway  and  Cunningham  will  not  be  omitted; 
and  posterity  will  wonder  at  the  extreme  obduracy  of  which  the  human 
heart  is  capable,  and  at  the  unmeasurable  diEEerence  between  a  traitor 
and  a  Washington. 
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THE  WASP. 
[From  tht  SameJ\ 

WRAFT  in  Aurelian  filth  and  slime, 
An  infant  wasp  neglected  lay; 
Till,  having  dozed  the  deetined  time, 
He  woke  and  straggled  into  day. 

Proud  of  his  venom-bag  and  sting. 
And  big  with  self -approved  worth : 

"  Uankind,"  he  said,  and  stretched  bia  win^, 
"Should  tremble  when  I  sally  forth. 

"  In  copioaa  streama  my  apieen  ahall  flow, 

And  satire  all  her  purses  drain; 
A  critic  bom,  the  world  shall  knov 

I  carry  not  a  ating  in  Tain." 

This  sud,  from  native  cell  of  clay, 

£Ute  be  rose  in  airy  flight; 
Thence  to  the  city  changed  his  way. 

And  on  a  steeple  chanced  to  light. 

"Tegodsl"  he  cried,  "  What  horrid  pile 
Presumes  to  rear  its  head  so  high  ? 

ITiis  clumsy  cornice — see  how 'vile : 
Can  this  delight  a  critic's  eye  t " 

With  poisonous  sting  he  strove  to  wound 
The  substance  firm,  but  strove  in  vain; 

Surprised  he  sees  it  stands  its  ground, 

Nor  starts  through  fear,  nor  writhes  with  pain. 

Away  the  enraged  insect  flew; 

But  soon  with  aggravated  power. 
Against  the  walls  his  body  threw, 

And  hoped  to  shake  the  lofty  tower. 

Finn  fixed  it  stands,  as  stand  it  must. 
Nor  heeds  the  wasp's  unpitied  fall ; 

The  humbled  critic  rolls  in  dust. 
So  stuuned,  so  bruised,  he  scarce  can  cntwL 
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et^an  ailm. 

BoKif  In  LttcbOeld,  Codd.,  1797.     Diso  ftt  BiL-lIngton,  Vt.,  ITSft 
THE  CAPTUEE  OP  TICONDEEOQA. 

[From  ABtn'a  Jfarrativ*  of  Capttvilj/,  firtl  publithtd  in  1T76,  and  gaoled  in  De  Pu^» 
••  Ethan  AlUn,"^ 

EVEB  since  I  arriTed  at  the  atate  of  manhood,  and  acqaainted  raj- 
self  with  the  general  history  of  mankind,  I  have  felt  a  sincere  passion 
for  liberty.  The  history  of  nations,  doomed  to  perpetual  slavery,  in  con- 
seqnence  of  yielding  up  to  tyrants  their  natural-bom  liberties,  I  read 
with  a  sort  of  philosophical  horror;  so  that  the  first  systematical  and 
bloody  attempt,  at  Lexington,  to  enslave  America,  thoroughly  electrified 
my  mind,  and  folly  determined  me  to  take  part  with  my  country.  And, 
while  I  was  wishing  for  an  opportunity  to  signalize  myself  in  its  behalf 
directions  were  privately  sent  to  me  from  the  then  colony  (now  State)  of 
Connecticut,  to  raise  the  Green- Mountain  Bojb,  and,  if  possible,  with  them 
to  surprise  and  take  the  fortress  of  Ticonderoga.  This  enterprise  I  cheer- 
fully undertook;  and,  after  first  guarding  all  the  several  pasaes  that  led 
thither,  to  cut  oS  all  intelligence  between  the  garrison  and  the  country, 
made  a  forced  march  from  Bennii^^n,  and  arrived  at  the  lake  opposite 
to  Ticonderoga,  on  the  evening  of  the  ninth  day  of  May,  1775,  with  two 
hundred  and  thirty  valiant  Green-Mountain  Boys;  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  I  procured  boats  to  cross  the  laka  However,  I 
landed  eighty-three  men  near  the  garrison,  and  sent  theboats  back  for  the 
rear  guard,  commanded  by  Col.  Seth  Warner ;  but  the  day  began  to  dawn, 
and  I  found  myself  under  the  necessity  to  attack  the  fort,  before  the  rear 
could  cross  the  lake ;  and,  as  it  was  viewed  hazardous,  I  harangued  the 
officers  and  soldiers  in  the  manner  following: 

"  Friends  and  fellow-soldiers.  You  have,  for  a  number  of  years  past 
been  a  scourge  and  terror  to  arbitrary  power.  Your  valor  has  been 
famed  abroad,  and  acknowledged,  as  appears  by  the  advice  and  orders 
to  me,  from  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  to  surprise  and  take 
the  garrison  now  before  us.  I  now  propose  to  advance  before  you,  and, 
in  person,  conduct  you  through  the  wicket-gate;  for  we  must  this  room- 
ing either  quit  our  pretensions  to  ^-alor,  or  possess  ourselves  of  this  fort- 
ress in  a  few  minutes ;  and,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  desperate  attempt,  which 
none  but  the  bravest  of  men  dare  undertake,  I  do  not  nrge  it  on  any 
contrary  to  his  will  You  that  will  undertake  voluntarily,  poise  your 
firelocka" 

The  men  being,  at  this  time,  drawn  up  in  three  ranks,  each  poised  his 
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firelock.  I  ordered  them  to  face  to  the  right,  and,  at  the  head  of  the 
centre-file,  marched  thetn  immediately  to  the  wicketgate  aforesaid,  where 
I  foond  a  aentiy  posted,  who  instantly  snapped  hia  fusee  at  me;  I  ran 
immediately  towarii  him,  and  he  retreated  through  the  covered  way  into 
the  parade  within  the  garrison,  gave  a  halloo,  and  ran  under  a  bomb- 
prool  My  party,  who  followed  me  into  the  fort,  I  formed  on  the  parade 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  face  the  two  barracks  which  faced  each  other. 

The  garrison  being  asleep,  except  the  sentriea,  we  gave  three  huzzas 
which  greatly  surprised  them.  One  of  the  sentries  made  a  pass  at  one 
of  my  officers  with  a  charged  bayonet,  and  slightly  wounded  him.  My 
first  thought  was  to  kill  him  with  my  sword ;  but,  in  an  instant,  I  altered 
the  design  and  fury  of  the  blow  to  a  slight  cut  on  the  side  of  the  head, 
upon  which  he  dropped  his  gun,  and  asked  quarter,  which  I  readily 
granted  him,  and  drananded  of  him  the  place  where  the  commanding 
officer  kept;  he  showed  me  a  pair  of  stairs  in  the  front  of  a  barrack,  on 
the  west  part  of  the  garrison,  which  led  up  to  a  second  story  in  said  bar- 
rack, to  which  I  immediately  repaired,  and  ordered  the  commander, 
Capt  De  la  Place,  to  come  forth  instantly,  or  I  would  sacrifice  the  whole 
gamson ;  at  which  the  Captain  came  immediately  to  the  door,  with  his 
breeches  in  hia  hand;  when  I  ordered  him  to  deliver  me  the  fort  in- 
stantly; he  asked  me  by  what  authority  I  demanded  it:  I  answered 
him,  "  In  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah,  and  the  Qmtinenlal  Gmgress."  The 
authority  of  the  Congress  being  very  little  known  at  that  time,  he  b^an 
to  speak  again ;  but  I  interrupted  him,  and  with  my  drawn  sword  over 
his  head,  i^ain  demanded  an  immediate  surrender  of  the  garrison ;  with 
which  he  then  complied,  and  ordered  his  men  to  be  forthwith  paraded 
witJiout  arms,  as  he  had  given  up  the  garrison.  In  the  mean  time  some 
of  my  officera  had  given  orders,  and  in  consequence  thereof,  sundry  of 
the  barrack  doors  were  beat  down,  and  about  one-third  of  the  garrison 
imprisoned,  which  consisted  of  the  said  commander,  a  Lieut  Feltham,  a 
conductor  of  artillery,  a  gunner,  two  sergeants,  and  forty-four  rank  and 
file;  about  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  one  thirteen-inch  mortar,  and 
B  number  of  swivels.  This  surprise  was  carried  into  execution  in  the 
gray  of  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  May,  1775.  The  sun  seemed  to  rise 
that  morning  with  a  superior  lustre ;  and  Ticonderoga  and  its  depen- 
dencies smiled  to  its  conquerors,  who  tossed  about  the  flowing  bowl,  and 
wished  success  to  Congress,  and  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  America. 
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ON  A  PRISON-SHIP. 

Fr  ttifl  passage  'Con  prisoners  were  infected  with  the  scorvy,  some  more 
aad  some  less,  but  most  of  them  severely.  The  ship's  crew  was  to  a 
great  d^ree  troubled  with  it,  and  I  concluded  it  was  catching.  Several 
of  the  crew  died  with  it  on  their  passage.  I  was  wealc  and  feeble  in 
consequence  of  so  long  and  cruel  a  captivity,  jet  had  but  little  of  the 
scurvy. 

The  purser  was  again  expressly  forbid  by  the  captain  to  let  me  have 
anything  out  of  his  store;  upon  which  I  went  upon  deck,  and  in  the  band- 
Bomest  manner  reqaested  the  favor  of  purchasing  a  few  neoeeaaries  of  the 
purser,  which  waa  denied  me;  he  further  told  me  that  I  should  be  hanged 
as  soon  as  I  arrived  at  Halifax.  I  tried  to  reason  the  matter  with  Iiim, 
bnt  found  him  proof  against  reason ;  I  also  held  up  bis  honor  to  view,  and 
his  behavior  to  me  and  the  prisoners  in  general,  aa  being  den^tory  to 
it,  but  found  his  honor  impenetrable.  I  then  endeavored  to  touch  his 
humanity,  but  found  he  had  none ;  for  his  prepossession  of  bigotry  to 
hia  own  party  had  confirmed  him  in  an  opinion  that  no  humanily  was 
due  to  unroyalists,  but  seemed  to  think  that  heaven  and  earth  were 
made  merely  to  gratify  the  King  and  his  creatures ;  he  uttered  consid- 
erable unintelligible  and  grovelling  ideas,  a  little  tinctured  with  mon- 
archy, but  stood  well  to  his  text  of  hanging  me.  He  afterward  forbade 
his  surgeon  to  administer  any  help  to  the  sick  prisoners.  I  was  every 
night  shut  down  in  the  cable  tier,  with  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  and  we 
all  lived  miserably  while  under  hia  power.  But  I  received  some  gen- 
erosity from  several  of  the  midshipmen,  who  in  degree  alleviated  my 
misery ;  one  of  their  names  was  Putrass,  the  names  of  the  others  I  do 
not  recollect;  but  they  were  obliged  to  be  private  in  the  beetowment  of 
their  favor,  which  was  sometimes  good  wine  bitters,  and  at  others  a 
generous  drink  of  grog. 

Some  time  in  the  first  week  of  June,  we  came  to  anchor  at  the  Hook 
off  New  York,  where  we  remained  but  three  days;  in  which  time  Gov- 
ernor Tryon,  Mr.  Kemp,  the  old  attorney-general  of  New  York,  and 
several  other  perfidious  and  overgrown  tories  and  land-jobbers  came  on 
board.  Tryon  viewed  me  with  a  stem  countenance,  as  I  waa  walking 
on  the  leeward  side  of  the  deck  with  the  midshipmen ;  and  he  and  his 
companions  were  walking  with  the  captain  and  lieutenant,  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  the  same,  but  never  spoke  to  me,  though  it  is  alt(^ether 
probable  that  he  thought  of  the  old  quarrel  between  him,  the  old  gov- 
ernment of  New  York,  and  the  Green-Mountain  Boys.  Then  they  went 
with  the  captun  into  the  cabin,  and  the  same  afternoon  returned  on 
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board  a  vessel,  where  at  that  time  they  took  sanctuary  from  the  resent- 
ment of  their  injured  country.  What  passed  between  the  officers  of  the 
ship  and  these  visitors  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  know,  that  my  treatment 
from  the  officers  was  more  severe  afterward. 

We  arrived  at  Halifax  not  far  from  the  middle  of  June,  where  the 
ship's  crew,  which  was  infested  with  scurvy,  were  taken  on  shore  and 
shallow  trenches  dug,  into  which  they  were  put,  and  partly  covered  with 
earth.  Indeed,  every  proper  measure  was  taken  for  their  reliet  The 
prisoners  were  not  permitted  any  sort  of  medicine,  but  were  put  on  board 
a  sloop  which  lay  in  the  harbor,  near  the  town  of  Halifax,  surrounded 
by  several  men-of-war  and  their  tenders,  and  a  guard  constantly  set  over 
them,  night  and  day.  The  sloop  we  had  wholly  to  ourselves  except  the 
g^uard  who  occupied  the  forecastle ;  here  we  were  cruelly  pinched  with 
hunger ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  had  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
common  allowance;  We  were  all  seized  with  violent  hunger  and  faint- 
ness ;  we  divided  oar  scanty  allowance  as  exact  as  possible.  I  shared 
the  same  fate  with  the  rest,  and  though  they  offered  me  more  than  an 
even  share,  I  refosed  to  accept  it,  as  it  was  a  time  of  substantial  distress, 
which  in  my  opinion  I  ought  to  partake  equally  with  the  rest,  and  set  an 
example  of  virtue  and  fortitude  to  our  little  commonwealth. 

I  sent  letter  after  letter  to  Captain  Montague,  who  still  had  the  care  of 
OS,  and  also  to  his  lieutenant,  whose  name  I  cannot  call  to  mind,  but 
could  obtain  no  answer,  much  less  a  redress  of  grievances;  and  to  add 
to  the  calamity,  nearly  a  dozen  of  the  prisoners  were  dangerously  ill  of 
the  BCOrvy.  I  wrote  private  letters  to  the  doctors,  to  procure,  if  possible, 
some  remedy  for  the  sick,  but  in  vain,  ■  The  chief  physician  came  by  in 
a  boat,  so  close  that  the  oars  touched  the  sloop  that  we  were  in,  and  I 
uttered  my  complaint  in  the  genteelest  manner  to  him,  but  he  never  so 
much  as  turned  his  head,  or  made  me  any  answer,  though  I  continued 
speaking  till  he  got  out  of  hearing.  Our  cause  then  became  deplorable 
Still  I  kept  writing  to  the  captain,  till  he  ordered  the  guards,  as  they 
told  me,  not  to  bring  any  more  letters  from  me  to  him.  In  the  mean 
time  an  event  happened  worth  relating.  One  of  the  men  almost  dead 
with  the  scurvy,  lay  by  the  side  of  the  sloop,  and  a  canoe  of  Indians 
coming  by,  he  purchased  two  quarts  of  Btrawberriea,  and  ate  them  at 
once,  and  it  almost  cured  him.  The  money  he  gave  for  them,  was  all 
the  money  he  had  in  the  world.  After  that  we  tried  every  way  to  pro- 
cure more  of  that  fruit,  reasoning  from  analogy  that  they  might  have 
the  same  efiEect  on  others  infested  with  the  same  disease,  but  could  obtain 
none. 

Meanwhile  the  doctor's  mate  of  the  Mercury  came  privately  on  board 
the  prison-sloop  and  presented  me  with  a  large  vial  of  snaart  drops, 
which  proved  to  be  good  for  the  scurvy,  though  v^etables  and  some 
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other  ingredients  were  requisite  for  a  care ;  but  the  drops  gave  at  least 
a  check  to  the  disease.  This  was  a  well-timed  exertion  of  humanity, 
but  the  doctor's  name  has  slipped  my  mind,  and  in  my  opinion,  it  was 
the  means  of  saving  the  Utsb  of  several  men. 

The  guard  which  was  set  over  ua,  was  by  this  time  touched  with  feel- 
ings of  compaasioQ ;  and  I  finally  trusted  one  of  them  with  a  letter  of 
complaint  to  Governor  Arbuthnot,  of  Halifax,  which  he  found  means  to 
communicate,  and  which  had  the  desired  ^ect;  for  the  governor  sent  an 
officer  and  surgeon  on  hoard  the  prison-sloop,  to  know  the  truth  of  the 
complaint  The  officer's  name  was  Russell,  who  held  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant, and  treated  me  in  a  friendly  and  polite  manner,  and  was  really 
angry  at  the  cruel  and  unmanly  usage  the  prisoners  met  with;  and  wirfi 
the  surgeon  made  a  true  report  of  matters  to  Governor  Arbuthnot,  iwho, 
either  by  his  order  or  influence,  took  us  next  day  from  the  prison-sloop 
to  Halifax  jail,  where  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  now  Hon.  James 
Lovel,  one  of  the  members  of  Congress  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
The  sick  were  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  the  Canadians,  who  were  effective, 
were  employed  in  the  King's  works ;  and  when  their  countrymen  were 
recovered  from  the  scurvy  and  joined  them,  they  all  deserted  the  King's 
employ,  and  were  not  heard  of  at  Halifax,  as  long  as  the  remainder  of 
the  prisoners  continued  there,  which  was  till  near  the  middle  of  October. 
We  were  on  board  the  prison-sloop  about  six  weeks  and  were  landed  at 
Halifax  near  the  middle  of  August 


Slosiep^  Wiavctn. 

BOBK  Id  Roxburj,  Masi.,  1711.    Fbll  at  Bunker's  Hill,  1779. 
FREE  AMERICA. 

'  [PrinUd  in  tM  Mateaehaaettt  NtaspaptrB,  and  atcnbed  to  Warrm.  1T74] 

rpHAT  seat  of  science,  Athena, 
-^     And  earth's  proud  mistress,  Rome; 
Where  dow  are  all  their  glories  ? 

We  scarce  can  find  a  tomb. 
Then  guard  your  riglite,  Americaus, 

Nor  stoop  to  lawleM  sway; 
Oppose,  oppose,  oppose,  oppose, 

For  North  America. 

We  led  fiwr  Freedom  hither, 
Ajid  lo,  the  desert  smiled  1 
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A  puadioe  of  pleasure 

Was  opened  in  the  wild  I 
Tour  barrest,  bold  Americans, 

No  paw«r  ibsll  snatch  awajl 
Hnzsa,  huzza,  hazzo,  huzza, 

For  free  America. 

Tom  from  a  world  of  tyrants, 

Beneath  this  western  sky. 
We  formed  a  new  dominion, 

A  land  of  libertj: 
The  world  shall  own  we're  masters  here ; 

Then  hasten  on  the  day; 
Huzza,  hazza,  huzza,  huzza, 

For  free  America. 

Proud  Albion  bowed  to  Ctesar, 

And  numerous  lords  before ; 
To  Picts,  to  Danes,  to  Norman^ 

And  many  masters  more: 
But  we  can  boast,  Americans, 

We've  never  fallen  a  prey; 
Huzza,  buzxa,  huzza,  huzza, 

For  free  America. 

God  bless  this  maiden  climate, 

And  through  its  vast  domain 
Hay  hosts  of  heroes  cluster, 

Who  Bcom  to  wear  a  chain; 
And  blast  the  venal  aycophaut 

That  dares  our  rights  betray; 
Huzza,  hnzza,  huzza,  huzza. 

For  free  America. 

Uft  up  your  hands,  ye  heroea. 

And  swear  with  proud  disdain, 
The  wretch  that  would  ensnare  you, 

Shall  lay  his  snarea  in  vain: 
Should  Europe  empty  all  her  force. 

We'll  meet  her  in  array, 
Ajid  fight  and  shout,  and  shoot  and  fight 

For  North  America. 

Some  future  day  shall  crown  us, 

The  masters  of  the  main, 
Our  fleets  shall  speak  in  thunder 

To  England,  France,  and  Spain; 
And  the  nations  over  the  ocean  spread 

Shall  tremble  and  obey 
The  sons,  the  sons,  the  sons,  the  sona 

Of  brave  America. 
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nr  SOLEMN  OOHMEMOBATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  UASSACBS. 
[An  Oration  Mivend  S  March,  17TS.] 

THE  mtmy  injuries  offered  to  the  town,  I  pass  over  in  silence^  I  can- 
not sow  mark  out  the  path  which  led  to  that  unequalled  scene  of 
horror,  the  sad  remembrauce  of  which  takes  the  full  possession  of  my 
Boul  The  sanguinary  theatre  again  opens  itself  to  view.  The  baleful 
images  of  terror  crowd  around  me ;  and  discontented  ghosts,  with  hollow 
groans,  appear  to  solemnize  the  anniversary  of  the  fifth  of  March. 

Approach  we  then  the  melancholy  walk  of  death.  Hither  let  me  call 
the  gay  companion ;  here  let  him  drop  a  farewell  tear  upon  that  body 
wbich  so  late  he  saw  yigorous  and  warm  with  social  muih ;  hither  let 
me  lead  the  tender  mother  to  weep  over  ter  beloved  son— come,  widowed 
mourner,  here  satiate  thy  grief ;  behold  thy  mnrdered  husband  gasping 
on  the  ground,  and,  to  complete  the  pompous  show  of  wretchedness, 
bring  in  each  hand  thy  infant  children  to  bewail  their  father's  fate — take 
heed,  ye  orphan  babee,  lest,  whilst  your  streaming  eyes  are  fixed  upon 
the  ghastly  corpse  your  feet  slide  on  the  stones  bespattered  with  your 
father's  brains !  Enough ;  this  tragedy  need  not  be  heightened  by  an 
infant  weltering  in  the  blood  of  him  that  gave  it  birth.  Nature,  reluc- 
tant, shrinks  already  from  the  view,  and  the  chilled  blood  rolls  slowly 
backward  to  its  fountain.  We  wildly  stare  about,  and  with  amazement 
ask  who  spread  this  ruin  around  lis?  What  wretch  has  dared  deface 
the  imi^e  of  his  Ood  7  Has  haughty  France,  or  cruel  Spain,  sent  forth 
her  myrmidons?  Has  the  grim  savage  rushed  again  from  the  far-distaut 
wildemeaa ;  or  does  some  fiend,  fierce  from  the  depth  of  hell,  with  all 
the  rancorous  malice  which  the  apostate  damned  can  feel,  twang  her  de- 
structive bow,  and  hurl  her  deadly  arrows  at  our  breast?  No,  none  of 
these — but,  how  astonishing  1  it  is  the  hand  of  Britain  that  inflicts  the 
wound  I  The  arms  of  G-corge,  our  rightful  king,  have  been  employed  to 
shed  that  blood,  when  justice,  or  the  honor  of  his  crown,  had  called  his 
subjects  to  the  field. 

But  pity,  grief,  astonishment,  with  all  the  softer  movements  of  the 
soul,  must  now  give  way  to  strooger  passions.  Say,  fellow-citizens,  what 
dreadful  thought  now  swells  your  heaving  bosoms ;  you  fly  to  arms — 
sharp  indignation  flashes  from  each  eye — revenge  gnashes  her  iron  teeth 
— death  grins  a  hideous  smile,  secure  to  drench  his  greedy  jaws  in  human 
gore— whilst  hovering  furies  darken  all  the  air  I 

But  stop,  my  bold,  adventurous  countrymen ;  stain  not  yoor  weapons 
with  the  blood  of  Britons.  Attend  to  reason's  voice ;  humanity  puts  in 
her  claim,  and  sues  to  be  again  admitted  to  her  wonted  seat,  the  bosom 
of  the  brav&    Beveuge  is  far  beneath  the  noble  mind.    Many,  perhaps, 
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compelled  to  nuik  among  the  vile  assassins,  do  from  their  iDmoet  souls 
detest  the  barbarous  action.  The  winged  death,  shot  from  jour  arms, 
may  chance  to  pierce  some  breast  that  bleeds  already  for  your  injured 
country. 

The  storm  subsides— a  solemn  pause  ensues — jou  spare — upon  con- 
dition they  depart  They  go— they  quit  your  city — they  no  more  shall 
give  offence.     Thus  closes  the  important  drama. 

And  could  it  have  been  conceived  that  we  again  should  have  seen  a 
British  army  in  our  land,  sent  to  enforce  obedience  to  acts  of  Parliament 
destructive  of  our  liberty?  But  the  royal  ear,  far  distant  from  this 
western  world,  has  been  assaulted  by  the  tongue  of  slander;  and  villains, 
traitorous  ahke  to  king  and  country,  have  prevailed  upon  a  gracious 
prince  to  clothe  bis  countenance  with  wrath,  and  to  erect  the  hostile 
banner  against  a  people  ever  affectionate  and  loyal  to  him  and  his  illus* 
trious  predecessors  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Our  streets  are  again 
filled  with  armed  inen;  our  harbor  is  crowded  with  ships  of  war;  but 
these  cannot  intimidate  us;  our  liberty  must  be  preserved;  it  is  far 
dearer  than  life — we  hold  it  even  dear  as  our  allegiance ;  we  must  defend 
it  against  the  attacks  of  friends  as  well  as  enemies;  we  cannot  suffer 
«ven  Britons  to  ravish  it  from  us. 

No  loiter  could  we  reflect  with  generous  pride  on  the  heroic  actions 
of  our  American  forefathers ;  no  longer  boast  our  origin  from  that  far- 
famed  island,  whose  warlike  sons  have  so  often  drawn  their  well-tried 
awords  to  save  her  from  the  ravages  of  tyranny ;  could  we,  but  for  a 
moment,  entertain  the  thought  of  giving  up  our  liberty.  The  man  who 
meanly  will  submit  to  wear  a  shackle,  contemns  the  noblest  gift  of  heaven, 
and  impiously  affronts  the  God  that  made  him  free.       .... 

Our  country  is  in  danger,  but  not  to  be  despaired  of.  Our  enemies 
are  numerous  and  powerful;  but  we  have  many  friends,  determining  to 
be  free,  and  heaven  and  earth  will  aid  the  resolution.  On  you  depend 
the  fortunes  of  America.  You  are  to  decide  the  important  question,  on 
which  rest  the  happiness  and  liberty  of  millions  yet  unborn.  Act  worthy 
of  yourselves.  The  faltering  tongue  of  hoary  age  calls  on  you  to  sup- 
port your  country.  The  lisping  infant  raises  its  suppliant  hands,  im- 
ploring defence  against  the  monster  slavery.  Your  fathers  look  from 
their  celestial  seats  with  smiling  approbation  on  their  sons,  who  boldly 
stand  forth  in  the  cause  of  virtue ;  but  sternly  frown  upon  the  inhuman 
miscreant,  who,  to  secure  the  loaves  and  fishes  to  himself,  would  breed  a 
serpent  to  destroy  his  children. 
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Bosk  omt  St  Andnwa,  ScoUuia,  1713.    Dun  mt  BdentoD,  If.  C,  ITOa 
LOYALTY  TO  LAW. 

[Frtm  a  Speech  in  Yindieation  of  the  Coloniee,  delivered  in  lh«  Convention  for  l\» 
Prwinee  of  Penntytvania,  January,  177S.] 

ARE  we  deficient  in  loyalty  to  his  majesty  ?  Let  our  conduct  convict, 
for  it  will  fully  convict,  the  insinuation  that  we  are,  of  falsehood. 
Our  loyalty  has  always  append  in  the  true  form  of  loyalty ;  in  obeying 
our  sovereign  according  to  law:  let  those  who  would  require  it  in  any 
other  form,  know  that  we  call  the  persona  who  execute  his  commands, 
when  contrary  to  law,  disloyal  and  traitors.  Are  we  enemies  to  the 
power  of  the  Crown?  No,  sir,  we  are  its  beat  friends:  this  friendship 
prompts  us  to  wish  that  the  power  of  the  Crown  may  be  firmly  estab- 
lished on  the  most  solid  basis ;  but  we  know  that  the  constitution  alone 
will  perpetuate  the  former,  and  securely  uphold  the  latter.  Are  our 
principles  irreverent  to  majesty?  They  are  quite  the  reverse:  we 
ascribe  to  it  perfection  almost  divina  We  say  that  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong :  we  Bay  that  to  do  wrong  is  the  property,  not  of  power,  but  of 
weakness.  We  feel  oppression,  and  will  oppose  it ;  but  we  know,  for 
our  constitution  tells  ua,  that  oppression  can  never  spring  from  the 
throne.  We  must,  therefore,  search  elsewhere  for  its  source:  our  in- 
fallible guide  will  direct  us  to  it  Our  constitution  tells  us  that  all 
oppression  springs  from  the  ministers  of  the  thron&  The  attributes  of 
perfection  ascribed  to  the  king,  are,  neither  by  the  constitution  nor  in 
fact,  communicable  to  his  ministers.  They  may  do  wrong ;  they  have 
often  done  wrong;  they  have  been  often  punished  for  doiug  wrong. 

Here  we  may  discern  the  true  cause  of  all  the  impudent  clamor  and 
unsupported  accusations  of  the  ministers  and  of  their  minions,  that  have 
been  raised  and  made  against  the  conduct  of  the  Americans.  Those 
ministers  and  minions  are  sensible  that  the  opposition  is  directed,  not 
against  his  majesty,  but  against  them ;  because  they  have  abused  his 
majesty's  confidence,  brought  discredit  upon  his  g-wemment,  and  dero- 
gated from  his  justice.  They  see  the  public  vengeance  collected  in  dark 
clouds  around  them :  their  consciences  tell  them  that  it  should  be  hurled, 
like  a  thunder-bolt,  at  their  guilty  heads.  Appalled  with  guilt  and  fear, 
they  skulk  behind  the  throna  Is  it  disrespectful  to  drag  them  into 
public  view,  and  make  a  distinction  between  them  and  his  majesty, 
under  whose  venerable  name  they  darii^ly  attempt  to  shelter  their 
crimee?    Nothing  can  more  effectually  contribute  to  eetAblisb  his  majesty 
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on  the  throne,  and  to  secure  to  him  the  affections  of  his  people,  than 
this  distinction.  By  it  we  are  taught  to  coneideT  all  the  blessings  of 
government  as  flowing  from  the  throne;  and  to  consider  ever;  instance 
of  oppression  as  proceeding,  which  in  truth  is  oftenest  the  case,  from  the 
ministers. 

K,  now,  it  is  true  that  all  force  employed  for  the  purposes  so  often 
mentioned,  is  force  unwarranted  by  any  act  of  Parliament ;  unsupported 
by  any  principle  of  the  common  law ;  unauthorized  by  any  commission 
from  the  Crown ;  that,  instead  of  being  employed  for  the  support  of  the 
constitution  and  his  majesty's  government,  it  must  be  employed  for  the 
support  of  oppression  and  ministerial  tyranny;  if  all  thia  is  true  (and  I 
flatter  myself  it  appears  to  be  true),  can  any  one  hesitate  to  say  that  to 
resist  such  force  is  lawful ;  and  that  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
British  constitution  justify  such  resistance? 

Resistance,  both  by  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution, 
may  be  carried  further,  when  necessity  requirea  it,  than  I  have  carried 
it  Many  examples  in  the  English  history  might  be  adduced,  and  many 
authorities  of  the  greatest  weight  might  be  brought  to  show  that  when 
the  king,  foi^etting  his  character  and  his  dignity,  has  stepped  fortli  and 
openly  avowed  and  taken  a  part  in  such  iniquitous  conduct  as  has  been 
described ;  in  such  cases,  indeed,  the  distinction  above  mentioned,  vrisely 
made  by  the  conatitation  for  the  security  of  the  Crown,  could  not  be 
applied ;  because  the  Crown  had  unconstitutionally  rendered  the  applica- 
tion of  it  impossible.  What  has  been  the  consequence?  The  distinction 
between  him  and  his  ministers  has  been  lost;  but  they  have  not  been 
raised  to  his  situation ;  he  has  sunk  to  theirs. 


BOKH  ftt  DnftoD  Hall,  A^e;  Rlrer,  8.  C,  17^    Died  In  PbDadelphla,  PenD.,  I77SL 

AS  AKRAIONMENT  OF  QEOBOE   111. 

[From  a  Charge  to  the  Orand  Jury  of  Charleaton,  S.  CHS  April,  1776.] 

rriHE  house  of  Brunswick  wag  yet  scarcely  settled  in  the  British  throne, 
-L  to  which  it  had  been  called  by  a  free  people,  when,  in  the  year  1719, 
our  ancestors  in  this  country,  finding  that  the  government  of  the  lords 
proprietors  operated  to  their  ruin,  exercised  the  rights  transmitted  to 
them  by  their  for^thers  of  England ;  and,  casting  off  the  proprietary 
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authority,  called  npon  the  hoose  of  Brunswick  to  rule  over  them — a 
house  elevated  to  rojal  dominion,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  preserve 
to  8  people  their  oiulienable  rights.  The  kiug  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  thereby  iudisputablj  admitted  the  l^alit;  of  that  revolution.  And 
in  BO  doing,  by  his  own  act,  he  vested  in  those  our  forefathers,  and  us 
their  posterity,  a  clear  right  to  effect  another  revolution,  if  ever  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  house  of  Brunswick  should  operate  to  the  ruin  of  the 
peopl&  So  the  excellent  Homan  emperor,  Trajan,  delivered  a  sword  to 
Saburanns,  his  captain  of  the  Fnetorian  guard,  with  this  admired  sen- 
teace :  "  fieceive  this  sword,  and  use  it  to  defend  me  if  I  govern  well,  but 
against  me,  if  I  behave  ilL" 

With  joyful  acclamations  our  ancestors,  by  act  of  Assembly,  passed 
on  the  18th  day  of  August,  1721,  recognized  the  British  monarch.  The 
virtues  of  the  second  George  are  still  revered  among  us — he  waa  the 
father  of  his  people :  and  it  waa  with  ecstasy  we  saw  his  grandson,  Geoige 
the  Third,  mount  the  throne  posseesed  of  the  hearts  of  his  subjects. 

But  alas  I  almost  with  the  commencement  of  bis  reign,  his  subjects 
felt  causes  to  complin  of  government  The  reign  advanced — the  griev 
ances  became  more  numerous  and  intolerable — ^the  complaints  more 
general  and  loud — the  whole  empire  resounded  with  the  cries  of  injured 
subjects  I  At  length,  grievances  being  unredressed  and  ever  increasing ; 
all  patience  being  borne  down ;  all  hope  destroyed ;  all  confidence  in 
royal  government  blasted! — Behold  1  the  empire  is  rent  from  pole  to 
pole! — perhaps  to  continue  asunder  forever. 

The  catalogue  of  our  oppressions,  continental  and  local,  is  enonnoua. 
Of  such  oppreasions,  I  will  mention  only  some  of  the  most  weighty. 

Under  color  of  law,  the  king  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain  have 
made  the  most  arbitrary  attempts  to  enslave  America : 

By  claiming  a  right  to  bind  &e  colonies  "in  all  cases  whatsoever;" 

By  laying  duties,  at  their  mere  will  and  pleasure,  upon  all  the  colonies; 

By  suspending  the  l^slature  of  New  York ; 

By  rendering  the  American  charters  of  no  validity,  having  annulled 
the  most  material  parts  of  the  charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay; 

By  divesting  multitudes  of  the  colonists  of  their  property,  without 
legal  accusation  or  trial ; 

By  depriving  whole  colonies  of  the  bounty  of  Providence  on  thrar 
own  proper  coasts,  in  order  to  coerce  them  by  famine; 

By  restricting  Ae  trade  and  commerce  of  America ; 

By  sending  to,  and  continuing  in  America,  in  time  of  peace,  an  armed 
force,  without  and  against  the  consent  of  the  people ; 

By  granting  impunity  to  a  soldiery  instigated  to  murder  the  Americans ; 

By  declaring,  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  Bay  are  liable  for 
1,  or  pretended  ofEencea,  done  in  that  colony,  to  be  sent  to,  and 
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tried  for  the  same  in  England,  or  in  any  colony  where  th^  cannot  have 
the  bene&t  of  a  Jury  of  the  vicsinage; 

By  establishing  in  Quebec  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  an  arbi- 
trary gOTemment,  instead  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  a  free  govern- 
ment 

And  thus  America  saw  it  demonstrated,  that  no  faith  ought  to  be  put 
in  a  royal  proclanmdon;  for  I  must  observe  to  you  that,  in  the  year 
176S,  by  such  a  proclamation,  people  were  invited  to  settle  in  Canada, 
and  were  assured  of  a  legislative  representation,  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  and  a  free  government  It  is  a  misfortune  to  the 
public,  that  this  is  not  the  only  instance  of  the  inefficacy  of  a  ic^al 
proclamation. 


Bon  b>  South  KlogBton,  R.  I.,  1741.    DiBD  at  Wnt  IUtIm,  Tt,  1B& 

TH£  AMERICAN  HERO. 

[A  Bofjikie  Ods,  written  in  the  lime  of  the  Ameriean  SevolvtioH.  177S.] 

WHY  should  TBin  mortaU  tremble  at  the  aight  of 
De»tb  and  deatractioii  in  the  field  of  battle, 
Where  blood  and  carnage  clothe  the  ground  in  crimson. 
Sounding  with  death-groana  I 

Deftth  will  invade  nt  bj  the  means  appointed, 
And  «e  rnoBt  all  bow  to  the  king  of  terrorB; 
Nor  ftin  I  anxious,  if  I  am  prepared. 
What  shape  he  cornea  in. 

Infinite  Ooodnese  teaches  us  snbmisdon, 
Bida  us  be  quiet,  under  all  bis  dealings; 
Never  repining,  but  forever  praising 
Ood,  our  Creator. 

Well  maj  we  praise  him :  all  his  ways  are  perfect : 
Though  a  resplendence,  infinitely  glowing. 
Dazzles  in  glory  on  the  sight  of  mortals, 
Struck  blind  by  lustre. 

Good  Is  Jehovah  in  beslAwJng  sunsbine, 
Nor  less  his  goodness  in  the  storm  and  thunder, 
Herdes  and  judgment  both  proceed  from  kindneo^ 
Infinite  kiodaess. 
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O,  then,  exalt  thmt  Ood  forever  reigneth; 
Clouds  wblch,  srouad  him,  hinder  our  perception) 
Bind  na  the  stronger  to  exalt  hit  nMne,  and 
Bhout  louder  pnusea. 

Then  to  tlie  wiadom  of  my  Lord  knd  Huter 
I  will  commit  aU  that  I  hmve  or  wish  for, 
Sweetly  as  babea'  sleep  will  I  give  my  life  ap^ 
Whencalled  to  yield  it. 

Now,  U&rs,  I  dare  thee,  clad  in  smoky  pillars, 
Bursting  from  bomb-shells,  roaring  from  the  cann«i, 
Battling  in  grape-shot  like  a  storm  of  hailstones, 
Torturing  ether. 

Up  the  bleak  hearens  let  the  spreading  flames  rise, 
Breaking,  like  JEtah,  through  the  smoky  columns, 
Lowering,  like  Egypt,  o'er  the  falling  city. 
Wantonly  burned  down. 

While  all  their  hearts  quick  palpitate  for  haroc, 
Let  slip  your  blood-houads,  named  the  BritUh  lions; 
Danntless  as  death  stares,  nimble  as  the  whirlwind. 
Dreadful  as  demons  I 

Let  oceans  waft  on  all  your  floating  castles, 
Fraught  with  destructioo,  horrible  to  nature ; 
Then,  with  your  sails  filled  by  a  storm  of  vengeance, 
Bear  down  to  battle. 

From  the  dire  caverns,  made  by  ghostly  miners, 
Let  the  explosion,  dreadful  as  volcanoes, 
Heave  the  broad  town,  with  all  its  wealth  and  people, 
Quick  to  destruction. 

Btill  shall  the  banner  of  the  King  of  Heaven 
Kevcr  advance  where  I  am  afraid  to  follow: 
While  that  precedes  me,  with  an  open  bosom. 
War,  I  defy  thee. 

Fame  and  dear  freedom  Inre  me  on  to  battle. 
While  a  fell  despot,  grimmer  than  a  death's-head, 
StingB  me  with  serpents,  fiercer  than  Medusa's, 
To  the  encounter. 

Life,  for  my  country  and  the  cause  of  freedom, 
Is  but  a  trifle  for  a  worm  to  part  with ; 
And,  if  preserved  in  so  great  a  contf-it. 
Life  is  redoubled. 
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Bonr  at  "  Bludwell,"  Albemvle  Co.,  Va.,  1713.    Drao  at  HooUcello,  Ta.,  ISaS. 

PASSAGES  PROM  HIS  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

[The  Writing*  of  Thomai  Jefferm^    Edited  hy  H.  A.  Waihingloa.  1864.] 

COKCERNINO  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENQENCS. 

IT  appearing  in  the  courae  of  these  debates,  that  the  colonies  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Soiitii 
Carolina  were  not  yet  matured  for  falling  from  the  parent  stem,  but  that 
they  were  fast  advancing  to  that  state,  it  was  thought  most  prudent  to 
wait  awhile  for  them,  and  to  poBtpone  the  final  decision  to  July  Ist;  but, 
that  this  might  occasion  as  little  delay  as  poBsible,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  committee  were 
John  Adams,  Dr.  Franklin,  R(^er  Sherman,  Eobert  R  Livii^ston,  and 
mysell  Committees  were  also  appointed,  at  the  same  time,  to  prepare  a 
plan  of  confederation  for  the  colonies,  and  to  state  the  terms  proper  to  be 
proposed  for  foreign  alliance.  The  committee  for  drawing  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  desired  me  to  do  it  It  was  accordingly  done,  and 
beii^  approved  by  them,  I  reported  it  to  the  House  on  Friday,  the  28th 
of  Jane,  when  it  was  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  On  Monday, 
the  Ist  of  July,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole, 
and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  original  motion  made  by  the  dele- 
gates of  Virgioia,  which,  being  again  debated  through  the  day,  was 
carried  in  the  affirmative  by  the  votes  of  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina  and  Geoi^a.  South  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania  voted  against 
it  Delaware  had  but  two  members  present,  and  they  were  divided. 
The  delegates  from  New  York  declared  they  were  for  it  themselves,  and 
were  assured  their  constituents  were  for  it ;  but  that  their  instructions 
having  been  drawn  near  a  twelvemonth  before,  when  reconciliation  was 
Btill  the  genera]  object,  they  were  enjoined  by  tbem  to  do  nothing  which 
ahould  impede  that  object  They,  therefore,  thought  themselves  not 
justifiable  in  voting  on  either  side,  and  asked  leave  to  withdraw  from  the 
question;  which  was  given  them.  The  committee  rose  and  reported 
their  resolution  to  the  House.  Mr.  Edward  Eutledge,  of  South  Carolina, 
then  requested  the  determination  might  be  put  off  to  the  next  day,  as  he 
believed  hia  colleagues,  though  they  disapproved  of  the  resolution,  would 
then  join  in  it  for  the  sake  of  unanimity.  The  ultimate  question,  whether 
the  House  would  agree  to  the  resolution  of  the  committee^  was  accord- 
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iDglj  poBtponed  to  the  next  day,  when  it  was  again  moved,  and  Souih 
Carolina  concuired  in  voting  for  it  In  the  mean  time,  c  third  member 
had  come  poet  from  the  Delaware  counties,  and  turned  the  vote  of  that 
colony  in  favor  of  the  resolution.  Members  of  a  difEerent  BOitiment 
attending  that  morning  from  Pennsylvania  also,  her  vote  was  changed, 
BO  that  the  whole  twelve  colonies  who  were  authorized  to  vote  at  all  gave 
their  voices  for  it ;  and,  within  a  few  days,  the  convention  of  New  York 
approved  of  it,  and  thus  supplied  the  void  occasioned  by  the  withdraw- 
ing of  her  dele^tes  from  the  vote. 

Congress  proceeded  the  same  day  to  consider  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, which  had  bewi  reported  and  laid  on  the  table  the  Friday  pre- 
ceding, and  on  Monday  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole.  The 
pusillanimons  idea  that  we  had  friends  in  England  worth  keeping  terms 
with,  still  haunted  the  minds  of  many.  For  this  reason,  thoee  passages 
which  conveyed  censures  on  the  people  of  England  were  struck  out,  leet 
they  should  give  them  offenc&  The  clause,  too,  reprobating  tiie  enslsv- 
ing  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  was  struck  out,  in  complaisance  to  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  who  had  never  attempted  to  restrain  the  importar 
tion  of  slaves,  and  who,  on  the  contraiy,  still  wished  to  continue  it 
Our  northern  brethren  also,  I  believe,  felt  a  little  tender  under  those 
censures ;  for  though  thdr  people  had  very  few  slaves  themselves,  yet 
they  had  been  pretty  considerable  carriers  of  them  to  others.  The  de- 
bates, havii^  taken  np  ike  greater  parts  of  the  2d,  Sd,  and  4th  days  of 
July,  were,  on  the  evening  of  the  last,  closed;  the  Declaration  was  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  agreed  to  by  the  House,  and  signed  by  eveiy 
member  present,  except  Mr.  Dickinson. 

CHABACTSB  OF   JAKES   UADIBOK. 

Mr.  Madison  came  into  the  House  in  1776,  a  new  member  and  young; 
which  circumstances,  concurring  with  his  extreme  modesty,  prevented 
his  venturing  himself  in  debate  before  his  removal  to  t^e  Council 
of  State,  in  November,  '77.  From  thence  he  went  to  Congress,  then 
consisting  of  few  members.  Trained  in  these  successive  schools,  he 
acquired  a  habit  of  self-possession  which  placed  at  ready  command 
the  rich  resources  of  his  luminous  and  discriminating  mind,  and  of  his 
extensive  information,  and  rendered  him  the  first  of  every  assembly 
afterward,  of  which  he  became  a  member.  Never  wandering  from  his 
subject  into  vain  declamation,  but  pursuing  it  closely,  in  language  pur^ 
classical  and  copious,  soothing  always  the  feelings  of  his  adversaries  by 
civilities  and  softness  of  expression,  he  rcwe  to  the  ^ninent  station  which 
he  held  in  the  great  National  Convention  of  1787 ;  and  in  that  of  Yir- 
ginia  which  followed,  he  sustained  the  new  constitution  in  all  its  parts, 
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bearing  off  the  palm  against  the  Ic^c  o£  George  Mason,  and  the  f^vid 
declamatioii  of  Mr.  Henry.  With  these  consummate  powers  were  united 
a  pure  and  spotleea  virtue,  which  no  calumny  has  ever  attempted  to 
Bully.  Of  the  powers  and  polish  of  his  pen,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  bis 
administration  in  the  highest  office  of  the  nation,  I  need  say  nothing. 
They  have  spoken,  and  will  forever  speak  for  themselves. 

CONQSEaS  AT   AHHAPOLIB. 

Our  body  was  little  nnmerous,  but  very  contentions.  Day  after  day 
was  wasted  on  the  most  unimportant  questions.  A  member,  one  of 
those  aflOicted  with  the  morbid  rage  of  debate,  of  an  ardent  mind,  prompt 
imagination,  and  copious  flow  of  WOTds,  who  heard  with  impatience  any 
Ic^c  which  was  not  his  own,  sitting  near  me  on  some  occasion  of  a 
trifling  but  wordy  debate,  asked  me  how  I  could  sit  in  silence,  hearing 
BO  much  false  reasoning,  which  a  word  should  refute?  I  observed  to 
him,  that  to  refute  indeed  was  easy,  but  to  silence  was  impossible ;  that 
in  measures  brought  forward  by  myself,  I  took  the  laboring  oar,  as  was 
incumbent  on  me ;  but  that  in  general  I  was  willing  to  listen ;  that  if 
every  sound  ai^oment  or  objection  was  used  by  some  one  or  other  of  the 
numerous  debaters,  it  was  enough;  if  not,  I  thought  it  sufficient  to  sug- 
gest the  omission,  without  going  into  a  repetition  of  what  had  been 
already  sud  by  others :  that  this  was  a  waste  and  abuse  of  the  time  and 
patience  tA  the  House,  which  could  not  be  justified.  And  I  believe  that 
if  the  members  of  deUberate  bodies  were  to  observe  this  course  gen- 
erally, they  would  do  in  s  day  what  takes  them  a  week ;  and  it  is  really 
more  questionable  than  may  at  first  be  thought,  whether  Bonaparte's 
dumb  l^ifllature,  which  said  nothing  and  did  much,  may  not  be  prefer- 
able to  one  which  talks  much  and  does  nothing.  I  served  with  General 
Washington  in  the  legislature  <A.  Virginia,  before  the  Revolution,  and, 
during  it,  with  Dr.  Franklin  in  Congreaa  I  never  heard  either  of  them 
speak  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  nor  to  any  bat  the  main  point  which  was  to 
decide  the  question.  They  laid  their  shoulders  to  the  great  points, 
knowii^  that  the  little  ones  would  follow  of  themselves.  If  the  present 
Congress  errs  in  too  much  talking,  bow  can  it  be  otherwise,  in  a  body  to 
which  the  people  send  one  hundred  and  fifty  lawyers,  whose  trade  it  is 
to  question  everything,  yield  nothing,  and  tfdk  by  the  hour?  That  one 
hundred  and  fifty  lawyers  should  do  business  tc^ether,  ought  not  to  be 
eq>ected.        .... 
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A  QLIICPBI  OF  THE  FBBKCH  BBTOLimON. 

The  King  was  now  completely  is  the  hands  of  men,  the  principal 
among  whom  bad  been  noted,  through  their  lives,  for  the  Torlidsh  des* 
potiam  of  their  charactera,  and  who  were  associated  around  the  King,  as 
proper  instruments  for  what  was  to  be  executed.  The  news  of  this 
change  b^an  to  be  known  at  Paris,  about  one  or  two  o'clock.  In  the 
afternoon,  a  body  of  about  one  hundred  Geiman  cavaliy  were  advanced, 
and  drawn  up  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  and  about  two  hundred  Swiss 
posted  at  a  little  distance  in  their  rear.  This  drew  people  to  the  spot, 
who  thus  accidentally  found  themselves  in  front  of  the  troops,  merely  at 
first  as  spectators;  bat,  as  their  numbers  increased,  their  indignation 
rose.  They  retired  a  few  steps,  and  posted  themselves  on  and  behind 
lai^e  piles  of  stones,  large  and  small,  collected  in  that  place  for  a  bridge, 
which  was  to  be  built  adjacent  to  it  la  this  position,  happening  to  be 
in  ray  carriage  on  a  visit,  I  passed  through  the  lane  they  had  formed, 
without  interruption.  But  the  moment  after  I  had  passed,  the  people 
attacked  the  cavalry  with  stones.  They  charged,  but  the  advantageona 
position  of  the  people,  and  the  showers  of  stones,  obliged  the  horse  to 
retire,  and  quit  the  field  altogether,  leaving  one  of  their  number  on  the 
ground,  and  the  Swiss  in  the  rear  not  movit^  to  their  aid.  This  was 
the  signal  for  universal  insurrection,  and  this  body  of  cavalry,  to  avoid 
being  massacred,  retired  toward  Versailles.  The  people  now  armed 
themselves  with  sueh  weapons  as  they  could  find  in  armorers'  shops,  and 
private  houses,  and  with  bludgeons;  and  were  roaming  all  night,  throngh 
all  parts  of  the  city,  without  any  decided  object  The  next  day  (the 
13th)  the  As3embly  pressed  on  the  King  to  send  away  the  troops,  to 
permit  the  Bourgeoisie  of  Paris  to  arm  for  the  preservation  of  order  in 
the  city,  and  offered  to  send  a  deputation  from  their  body  to  tranquillize 
them;  but  their  propositions  were  refused.  A  committee  of  magistrates 
and  electors  of  the  city  were  appointed  by  those  bodies,  to  take  upon 
them  its  government  The  people,  now  openly  joined  by  the  French 
guards,  forced  the  prison  of  St  Lazare,  released  all  the  prisoners,  and 
took  a  great  store  of  corn,  which  they  carried  to  the  corn-market  Here 
they  got  some  arms,  and  the  French  guards  b^en  to  form  and  train 
them.  The  city -committee  determined  to  raise  forty-eight  thousand 
Bourgeoisie,  or  rather  to  restrain  their  numbers  to  forty-eight  thousand 
On  the  14th,  they  sent  one  of  their  members  (Monsieur  de  Corny)  to  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides,  to  ask  arms  for  their  Garde  Bourgeoise.  He  was 
followed  by,  and  he  found  there,  a  great  collection  of  people.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Invalids  came  out,  and  represented  the  impossibility  of  hia 
delivering  arms,  without  the  orders  of  those  from  whom  he  received 
them.    Be  Corny  advised  the  people  then  to  retire,  and  retired  himself ;  bat 
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the  people  took  possession  of  the  anna  It  was  remarkable,  that  not 
only  the  Invalida  themselves  made  no  opposition,  but  that  a  body  of  five 
thousand  foreign  troops,  within  four  hundred  yards,  never  stirred.  M. 
de  Corny,  and  five  others,  were  then  sent  to  ask  arms  of  M.  de  Launay, 
Qovemor  of  the  Bastile.  They  found  a  great  collection  of  people  already 
before  the  place,  and  they  immediately  planted  a  flag  of  trace,  which  was 
answered  by  a  like  flag  hoisted  on  the  parapet  The  deputation  prevailed 
on  the  people  to  fall  back  a  little,  advanced  themselves  to  make  their  de> 
mand  of  the  Governor,  and  in  that  instant,  a  discharge  from  the  Bastile 
killed  four  persons  of  those  nearest  to  the  deputies.  The  deputies  re- 
tired. I  happened  to  be  at  the  house  of  M.  de  Coray,  when  he  returned 
to  it,  and  received  from  him  a  narrative  of  these  transactions.  On  the 
retirement  of  the  deputies,  the  people  rushed  forward,  and  almost  in  an 
instant,  were  in  possession  of  a  fortification  of  infinite  strength,  defended 
by  one  hundred  men,  which  in  other  times  had  stood  several  r^ular 
si^es,  and  had  never  been  taken.  How  they  forced  their  entrance  has 
never  been  explained.  They  took  all  the  arms,  discharged  the  prisoners, 
and  such  of  the  garrison  as  were  not  killed  in  the  first  moment  of  fuiy; 
carried  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  to  the  Place  de  Gr6ve 
(the  place  of  public  execution),  cut  off  their  heads,  and  sent  them 
through  the  city,  in  triumph,  to  the  Palais  roy^  About  the  same 
instant,  a  treacherous  correspondence  having  been  discovered  in  M.  de 
Flesselles,  Prev6t  des  Marchands,  they  seized  him  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
where  he  was  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  and  cat  oS  his  head.  These 
evente,  carried  imperfectly  to  Versailles,  were  the  subject  of  two  aucces- 
aive  deputations  from  the  Assembly  to  the  King,  to  both  of  which  he 
gave  dij  and  hard  answers ;  for  nobody  had  as  yet  been  permitted  to 
inform  him,  truly  and  fully,  of  what  bad  passed  at  Pans.  But  at  night, 
the  Duke  de  Liancourt  forced  his  way  into  the  King's  bed  chamber,  and 
obliged  him  to  hear  a  full  and  animated  detail  of  the  disasters  of  the  day 
in  Paris,  He  went  to  bed  fearfully  impressed.  The  decapitation  of  de 
Launay  worked  powerfully  through  the  night  on  the  whole  Aristocratic 
party ;  insomuch,  that  in  the  morning,  those  of  the  greatest  influence  on 
the  Count  d'Artois,  represented  to  him  the  absolute  necessity  that  the 
King  should  give  up  everything  to  the  Assembly.  This  according  with 
the  dispositions  of  the  King,  he  went  about  eleven  o'clock,  accompanied 
only  by  his  brothers,  to  the  Assembly,  and  there  read  to  tbem  a  speech, 
in  which  he  asked  their  interposition  to  re-establish  order.  Although 
couched  in  ta*ms  of  some  caution,  yet  the  manner  in  which  it  was  de- 
livered made  it  evident  that  it  was  meant  as  a  surrender  at  discretion. 
He  returned  to  the  Chateau  afoot,  accompanied  by  the  Assembly.  They 
sent  off  a  deputation  to  quiet  Paris,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Marquis 
de  Ls  Fayette,  who  had,  the  same  morning,  been  named  Oommandant  en 
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cbef  of  the  Milice  Bonrgeoiae ;  and  Moaaieur  BalUy,  f  oimer  Preaiilent  of  &e 
States  General,  waa  called  for  as  Prev6t  des  Marchanda  The  demolition 
of  the  Bastille  was  now  ordered  and  b^pm.  A  body  of  the  Swiss  guards, 
of  the  regiment  of  Ventimille,  and  the  city  horse  guards  joined  the 
people.  The  alarm  at  TOTsailles  increased.  The  foreign  troops  were 
ordered  off  instantly.  Every  minister  resigned.  The  King  confirmed 
Bailly  as  Prev6t  des  Marchands,  wrote  to  M.  Necker,  to  recall  him,  sent 
his  letter  open  to  the  Assembly,  to  be  forwarded  by  them,  and  invited 
them  to  go  with  him  to  Paris  the  next  day,  to  satisfy  the  city  of  his  dis- 
positions; and  that  night,  and  the  next  morning,  the  Count  d'Artoia,  and 
M.  de  Montesson,  a  deputy  connected  with  him,  Madame  de  Polignac, 
Madame  de  Gniche,  and  the  Count  de  Vaudreuil,  favorites  of  the  Queen, 
the  Abbe  de  Vermont  her  confessor,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  Duke  of 
Bourbon  fled.  The  King  ceiae  to  Paiis,  leaving  the  Queen  in  conster- 
nation for  his  return.  Omitting  the  less  important  figures  of  the  pro- 
cession, the  King's  carnage  was  in  the  centre ;  on  each  aide  of  it,  the 
Assembly,  in  two  ranks  afoot;  at  their  head  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette, 
as  Commander-in-chief,  on  horseback,  and  Bourgeois  guards  before  and 
behind.  About  sixty  thousand  citizens,  of  all  forms  and  conditions, 
armed  with  the  conquests  of  the  Bastille  and  Invalids,  as  far  as  they 
would  go,  the  rest  with  pistols,  swords,  pikes,  pruning-hooks,  scythes, 
etc,  lined  all  the  streets  through  which  tiie  procession  passed,  and  with 
the  crowds  of  people  in  the  streets,  doors,  and  windows,  saluted  them 
everywhere  with  the  cries  of  "vive  la  nation,"  but  not  a  single  "vive  le 
Roi"  was  heard.  The  King  stopped  at  the  Hotel  de  Tille;  There  M. 
Bailly  presented,  and  put  into  his  hat,  the  popular  cockade,  and  addressed 
him.  The  King  being  unprepared,  and  unable  to  answer,  Bailly  went  to 
him,  gathered  from  him  some  scraps  of  sentences,  and  made  out  an 
answer,  which  he  delivered  to  the  audience,  as  from  the  King.  On  their 
return,  the  popular  cries  were  "vive  le  Roi  et  la  nation."  He  was  con- 
ducted by  a  garde  Bourgeoiae  to  his  palace  at  Versailles,  and  thus  con- 
cluded an  "  amende  honorable,"  as  no  sovereign  ever  made,  and  no  people 
ever  received. 

And  here,  again,  was  lost  another  precious  occasion  of  sparing  to 
France  the  crimes  and  cruelties  through  which  she  has  since  passed,  and 
to  Europe,  and  finally  America,  the  evils  which  flowed  on  them  also 
from  this  mortal  source.  The  King  was  now  become  a  passive  machine 
in  the  hands  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  had  he  been  left  to  himself, 
he  would  have  willingly  acquiesced  in  whatever  they  shonld  devise  aa 
best  for  the  nation.  A  wise  constitution  would  have  been  formed, 
hereditary  in  his  line,  himself  placed  at  its  head,  with  powers  so  large  aa 
to  enable  him  to  do  all  the  good  of  his  station,  and  so  limited,  as  to  re- 
sfoain  him  from  its  abusa     This  he  would  have  faithfully  administered, 
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and  more  than  iMb,  I  do  not  believe,  he  ever  wished.  But  he  had  a 
Queen  of  absolute  sway  over  his  weak  mind  and  timid  virtue,  and  of  a 
character  the  reverse  of  his  in  all  points.  This  angel,  as  gaudily  painted 
in  the  rhapsodies  of  Burke,  with  some  smartness  of  fancy,  but  no  sound 
sense,  was  proud,  disdainful  of  restraint,  indignant  at  all  obstacles  to  her 
will,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  firm  enough  to  hold  to  her  de- 
sires, or  perish  in  their  wreck.  Her  inordinate  gambling  and  dissipations, 
with  those  of  the  Count  d'Artoia,  and  others  of  her  clique,  had  been  a 
sensible  item  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  treasury,  which  called  into  action 
tiie  reforming  hand  of  the  nation ;  and  her  opposition  to  it,  her  inflexible 
perverseness,  and  dauntless  spirit,  led  herself  to  the  Guillotine,  drew  the 
King  on  with  her,  and  plunged  the  world  into  crimes  and  calamities 
which  will  forever  stain  the  pages  of  modem  history.  I  have  ever  be- 
lieved that,  had  there  been  no  Queen,  there  would  have  been  no  revolu- 
tion. No  force  would  have  been  provoked,  nor  exercised.  The  King 
would  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  wisdom  of  his  sounder  counsel- 
lors, who,  guided  by  the  increased  lights  of  the  age,  wished  only,  with 
the  same  pace,  to  advance  the  principles  of  their  social  constitution. 
The  deed  which  closed  the  mortal  course  of  these  sovereigns,  I  shall 
neither  approve  nor  condemn.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  ^at  the'first 
mi^trate  of  a  nation  cannot  commit  treason  against  his  country,  or  is 
nnamenable  to  its  punishment ;  nor  yet,  that  where  there  is  no  written 
law,  no  regulated  tribunal,  there  is  not  a  law  in  our  hearts,  and  a  power 
in  our  hands,  given  for  righteous  employment  in  maintaining  right,  and 
redressing  wrong.  Of  those  who  judged  the  King,  many  thought  him 
wilfully  criminal ;  many,  that  his  existence  would  keep  the  nation  in  per- 
petual conflict  with  the  horde  of  Kings  who  would  war  against  a  genera- 
tion which  might  come  home  to  themselves,  and  that  it  were  better  that  one 
should  die  than  alL  I  should  not  have  voted  with  this  portion  of  the 
Legislature.  I  should  have  shut  up  the  Queen  in  a  conven^  putting  harm 
out  of  her  power,  and  placed  the  King  in  his  station,  investii^  him  with 
limited  powers,  which,  I  verily  believe,  he  would  have  honestly  exercised, 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  understanding.  In  this  way,  no  void  would 
have  been  created,  courting  the  usurpation  of  a  military  adventurer,  nor 
occasion  given  for  those  enormities  which  demoralized  the  nations  aS.  the 
world,  and  de8troyed,andareyet  to  destroy,  millions  and  millions  of  its 
inhabitants.        .... 

A  TRIBUTE  TO   FBAITOE. 

And  here,  I  cannot  leave  this  great  and  good  country  without  express- 
ing my  sense  of  its  pre-eminence  of  character  among  the  nations  of  the 
«arth.  A  more  benevolent  people  I  have  never  known,  nor  greater 
varmth  and  devotedness  in  their  select  friendships.     Their  kindness 
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and  sooommodation  to  strangers  is  uDparalleled,  and  the  bospitality  of 
Paris  is  beyond  anything  I  bad  concaved  to  be  ptacticable  in  a  Uuge 
city.  Their  eminence,  too,  in  science,  the  commomcatave  dispositions  of 
their  scientific  men,  the  politeness  of  the  general  manners,  the  ease  and 
vivacity  of  their  conversation,  give  a  charm  to  their  society,  to  be  found 
nowhere  else.  In  a  comparison  of  this,  with  other  countries,  we  have 
the  proof  of  primacy,  which  was  given  to  Themistocles,  after  the  battle 
of  Salamis.  Every  general  voted  to  himself  the  first  reward  of  valor, 
and  the  second  to  Themistocles.  So,  ask  the  travelled  inhabitant  of  any 
nation,  in  what  country  on  earth  would  you  rather  live?  Certainly,  in 
my  own,  where  are  aU  my  friends,  my  relations,  and  the  earliest  and 
Bweetest  affections  and  recollections  of  my  life.  Which  would  be  your 
second  choice?    France. 


AN  AHECDOTE  OP  DOCTOB  FRANKLIN. 
["  Bioffrofhioal  Sftkhu  of  DUtingiriihed  Men."    P^om  the  Sanu.] 

WHEN  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  under  the  consideratioa 
of  Congress,  there  were  two  or  three  unlucky  expressions  in  it 
which  gave  offence  to  some  members.  The  word  "  Scotch  and  other 
foreign  auxiliaries  "  excited  the  ire  of  a  gentleman  or  two  of  that  country. 
Severe  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  the  British  King,  in  n^otiating  our 
repeated  repeals  of  the  law  which  permitted  the  importation  of  slaves, 
were  disapproved  by  some  Southern  gentlemen,  whose  refiections  were 
not  yet  matured  to  the  full  abhorrence  of  that  traf&c.  Although  the 
offensive  expressions  were  immediately  yielded,  these  gentlemen  contin- 
ued their  depredations  on  other  parts  of  the  instrument  I  was  sitting 
by  Dr.  Franklin,  who  perceived  that  I  was  not  insensible  to  these  mutila- 
tions. "  I  have  made  it  a  rule,"  said  he,  "  whenever  in  my  power,  to 
avoid  becoming  the  draughtsman  of  papers  to  be  reviewed  by  a  public 
body.  I  took  my  lesson  from  an  incident  which  I  will  relate  to  you. 
When  I  was  a  journeyman  printer,  one  of  my  compaoions,  an  apprentice 
hatter,  having  served  out  his  time,  was  about  to  open  shop  for  himsell 
His  first  concern  was  to  have  a  handsome  sign-board,  with  a  proper  in- 
scription. He  composed  it  in  these  words,  '  John  Thompson,  Batter, 
mdkea  and  teRs  hats  for  ready  money,'  with  a  figure  of  a  hat  subjoined ; 
but  he  thought  he  would  submit  it  to  his  friends  for  their  amendments. 
The  first  he  showed  it  to  thought  the  word  '  Batter '  tautol<^ous,  because 
followed  by  the  words  '  makee  hate,'  which  show  he  was  a  hatter.  It  was 
struck  out  The  next  observed  that  the  word  '  makes '  might  as  well  be 
omitted,  because  his  customers  would  not  care  who  made  the  hats.    If 
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good  and  to  their  mind,  thej  wottld  bay,  by  whomsoeTer  made.  He  Btrnck 
it  out  A  third  said  he  thought  the  words  'for  ready  money '  were  useless 
as  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  place  to  sell  dq  credit  Every  one  who 
purchased  expected  to  pay.  They  were  parted  with,  and  the  inscription 
sow  stood,  '  John  Thompson  sells  hats.'  '  iSdla  hois,'  says  his  next  friend  I 
Why  nobody  will  expect  you  to  give  them  away,  what  then  is  the  use  of 
-that  word  ?  It  was  stricken  out,  and  '  Jiais '  followed  it,  the  rather  as  there 
vas  one  painted  on  the  board.  So  the  inscription  was  reduced  ultimately 
to  'John  Thompson'  with  the  figure  of  a  hat  subjoined." 


HAMILTON  AND  ADAHa 

["  The  Anas."    l^rom  tht  Same.} 

I  1  AMILTON  was,  indeed,  a  singular  character.  Of  acute  understand- 
-Ll  ing,  disinterested,  honest,  and  honorable  in  all  private  transactioDS, 
amiable  in  society,  and  duly  valuing  virtue  in  private  life,  yet  so  be- 
witched and  perverted  by  the  British  example,  as  to  be  under  thorough 
conviction  that  corruption  was  essential  to  the  government  of  a  nation. 
Mr,  Adams  had  originally  been  a  republican.  The  glare  of  royalty  and 
nobility,  during  his  mission  to  England,  had  made  him  believe  their  fas- 
cination a  necessary  ingredient  in  government;  and  Shay's  rebellion,  not 
sufficiently  understood  where  he  then  was,  seemed  to  prove  that  the 
absence  of  want  and  oppression,  was  not  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  order. 
His  book  on  the  American  constitutions  having  made  known  his  politi- 
cal bias,  he  was  taken  up  by  the  monarchical  federalists  in  his  absence, 
and  on  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he  was  by  them  made  to  believe 
that  the  general  disposition  of  our  citizens  was  favorable  to  monarchy. 
He  here  wrote  his  Davila,  as  a  supplement  to  a  former  work,  and  his 
election  to  the  Presidency  confirmed  him  in  bis  errors.  Innumerable 
addresses  too,  artfully  and  industriously  poured  in  upon  him,  deceived 
him  into  a  confidence  that  he  was  on  the  pinnacle  of  popularity,  when 
the  gulf  was  yawning  at  his  feet,  which  was  to  swallow  up  him  and  hia 
deceivers.  For  when  General  Washington  was  withdi-awn,  these  ener- 
ffummt  of  roy^ism,  kept  in  check  hitherto  by  the  dread  of  his  honesty, 
his  firmness,  his  patriotism,  and  the  authority  of  his  name,  now  mounted 
on  the  car  of  State  and  free  from  control,  like  Phaeton  on  that  of  the  sun, 
^irove  headlong  and  wild,  looking  neither  to  right  nor  left,  nor  r^ardit^ 
anything  but  the  objects  they  were  driving  at;  until,  displaying  these 
fully,  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  opened,  and  a  general  disbandment  of 
them  from  the  public  councils  took  place. 
VOL.  m.— 18 
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Mr,  Adams,  I  am  sure,  has  been  long  since  convinced  of  the  treacher- 
ies with  which  he  was  snrrounded  during  his  administration.  He  has 
since  tboroughly  seen  that  his  constituents  were  devoted  to  republican 
government,  and  whether  his  judgment  is  re-settled  on  its  ancient  basis, 
or  not,  he  is  conformed  as  a  good  citizen  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  and 
would  now,  I  am  persuaded,  m^ntain  its  republican  structure  with  the 
zeal  and  fidelity  belonging  to  his  character.  For  even  an  enemy  has 
said,  "  he  is  always  an  honest  man,  and  often  a  great  ona"  But  in  the 
fervor  of  the  fury  and  follies  of  those  who  made  him  their  stalking  horse, 
no  man  who  did  not  witness  it  can  form  an  idea  of  their  unbridled  mad- 
ness, and  the  terrorism  with  which  they  surrounded  themselves. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  JEFFERSON^  CORRESPONDENCE. 

[From  tht  Samt.^ 

TO  PBTEE  CABB,  WITH   GOOD   ADVICE  TO  A  TOUNO   MAN. 

DEAR  PETER :  I  received,  by  Mr.  Mazzei,  your  letter  of  April  the 
20th.  I  am  much  mortified  to  hear  that  you  have  lost  so  much 
time;  and  that,  when  you  arrived  in  Williamsburg,  you  were  not  at  all 
advanced  from  what  you  were  when  you  left  Monticello.  Time  now 
begins  to  be  precious  to  you.  Every  day  you  lose  will  retard  a  day 
your  entrance  on  that  public  stage  whereon  you  may  b^n  to  be  useful 
to  yourselt  However,  the  way  to  repair  the  loss  is  to  improve  the 
future  time.  I  trust,  that  with  your  dispositions,  even  the  acquisition 
of  science  is  a  pleasing  employment  I  can  assure  you,  that  the  posses- 
sion of  it  ia,  what  (next  to  an  honest  heart)  will  above  all  things  render 
you  dear  to  your  friends,  and  give  you  fame  and  promotion  in  your  own 
country.  When  your  mind  shall  be  well  improved  with  science,  nothing 
will  be  neceasaiy  to  place  you  in  the  highest  points  of  view,  but  to  pur- 
sue the  interests  of  your  country,  the  interests  of  your  friends,  and  your 
own  interests  also,  with  the  purest  integrity,  the  most  chaste  honor.  The 
defect  of  these  virtues  can  never  be  made  up  by  all  the  other  acquire- 
ments of  body  aud  mind.  Make  these,  then,  your  first  object  Give  up 
money,  give  up  fame,  give  np  science,  give  the  earth  itself  and  all  it 
contains,  rather  than  do  an  immoral  act  And  never  suppose  that  in 
any  possible  situation,  or  under  any  circumstances,  it  is  best  for  you  to 
do  a  dishonorable  thing,  however  slightly  so  it  may  appear  to  you. 
Whenever  you  are  to  do  a  thing,  though  it  can  never  be  known  but  to 
yourself,  a^  yourself  how  you  would  act  were  all  the  world  looking  at 
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yoQ,  &nd  act  accordingly.  Encoarage  all  your  virtuous  dispositiona, 
and  exerciee  them  whenever  aa  opportunity  arises;  being  assured  that 
they  will  gain  strength  by  exercise,  as  a  limb  of  the  body  does,  and  that 
exercise  will  make  them  habitual.  From  the  practice  of  the  purest 
virtue,  you  may  be  assured  you  will  derive  the  most  sublime  comforts  in 
every  moment  of  life,  and  in  the  moment  of  death.  If  ever  you  find 
yourself  environed  with  difficulties  and  perplexing  circumstances,  out  of 
which  you  are  at  a  loss  how  to  extricate  yourself,  do  what  ia  right,  and 
be  .assured  that  that  will  extricate  you  the  best  way  out  of  the  worst 
situations.  Though  you  cannot  see,  when  you  take  one  step,  what  will 
be  the  next,  yet  follow  truth,  justice,  and  plain  dealing,  and  never  fear 
their  leading  you  out  of  the  labyrinth,  in  the  easiest  manner  possible. 
The  knot  which  you  thought  a  Gordian  one,  will  untie  itself  before  you. 
Nothing  is  so  mistaken  as  the  supposition,  that  a  person  is  to  extricate 
himself  from  b  difficulty,  by  intrigue,  by  chicanery,  by  dissimulation,  by 
trimming,  by  an  untruth,  by  an  injustice.  This  increases  the  difficulties 
tenfold;  and  those,  who  pursue  these  methods,  get  themselves  so  in- 
volved at  length,  that  they  can  turn  no  way  but  their  infamy  becomes 
more  exposed.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  set  a  resolution,  not  to  be 
shaken,  never  to  tell  an  untrutL  There  is  no  vice  so  mean,  so  pitiful, 
so  contemptible;  and  he  who  permits  himself  to  tell  a  lie  once,  finds  it 
much  easier  to  do  it  a  second  and  third  time,  till  at  length  it  becomes 
habitual ;  he  tells  lies  without  attending  to  it,  and  truths  without  the 
world's  believing  hint  This  falsehood  of  the  tongue  leads  to  th&t  of  the 
heart,  and  in  time  depraves  all  its  good  dispositions.  .... 
Pius,  19  A<aguil,  1786. 


TO  IfADAHB  LA  COKTBSSE  DE  TESSE,  IH   A  COHFLIHENTABT  VEHT. 

HERE  I  am,  Madam,  gazing  whole  hours  at  the  Maison  quarree,  like 
a  lovet  at  his  mistress.  The  stocking  weavers  and  silk  spinners 
around  it  consider  me  a  hypochondriac  Englishman,  about  to  write  with  a 
pistol  the  last  chapter  of  his  history.  This  is  the  second  time  I  have  been 
in  love  since  I  left  Paris.  The  first  was  with  a  Diana  at  the  Chateau  de 
Laye-Epinaye  in  Beaujoloia,  a  delicious  morsel  of  sculpture,  by  M.  A. 
Slodtz.  This,  you  will  say,  was  in  rule,  to  fall  in  love  with  a  female  beauty ; 
but  with  a  house  I  itisoutof  all  precedent  No,  Madam,  it  is  not  without 
a  precedent  in  my  own  history.  While  in  Paris,  I  was  violently  smitten 
with  the  Hotel  de  Salm,  and  used  to  go  to  the  Tuileriea  almost  daily,  to 
look  at  it  The  hueuse  dea  chaises,  inattentive  to  my  passion,  never  had 
the  compUusance  to  place  a  chair  there,  so  that,  sitting  on  the  parapet, 
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and  twisting  mj  Deck  roxuid  to  see  the  object  of  my  admir&tion,  I  gen- 
erally left  it  with  a  iorti-coUi. 

From  Lyons  to  Nismes  I  have  been  nourished  with  the  remains  of 
Boman  grandeur.  They  have  always  brought  you  to  my  mind,  because 
I  know  your  affection  for  whatever  is  Roman  and  noble.  At  Vieune  I 
thought  of  you.  But  I  am  glad  you  were  not  there;  for  you  would 
have  seen  me  more  angry  than,  I  hope,  you  will  ever  see  me.  The 
Frfetorian  Palace,  as  it  is  called,  comparable,  for  its  fine  proportLons,  to 
the  Maison  quarree,  defaced  by  the  barbarians  who  have  converted  it  to 
its  present  purpose,  its  beautiful  fluted  Corinthian  columns  cut  out,  in 
part,  to  make  space  for  Gothic  windows,  and  hewed  down,  in  the  residue, 
to  the  plane  of  the  building,  was  enough,  you  must  admit,  to  disturb 
ray  composure;  At  Orange,  too,  I  thought  of  you-  I  was  sure  you  had 
seen  with  pleasure  the  sublime  triumphal  arch  of  Marius  at  the  entrance 
of  the  city.  I  went  then  to  the  AreuKi.  Would  you  beheve,  Madam, 
that  in  this  eighteenth  century,  in  France,  under  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVL,  they  are  at  this  moment  pulling  down  the  circular  wall  of  this 
superb  remain,  to  pave  a  road?  And  that,  too,  from  a  hill  which  is 
itself  an  entire  mass  of  stone,  just  as  fit,  and  more  accessible?  A  former 
intendant,  a  M.  de  Baaville,  has  rendered  his  memory  dear  to  the  trav- 
eller and  amateur,  by  the  pains  he  took  to  preserve  and  restore  these 
monuments  of  antiquity.  The  present  one  (I  do  not  know  who  he  is)  is 
demolishing  the  object,  to  make  a  good  road  to  it  I  thought  of  you 
again,  and  I  was  then  in  great  good-humor,  at  the  Pont  du  Qard,  a 
sublime  antiquity,  and  well  preserved.  But  most  of  all  here,  where 
Homaa  taste,  genius,  and  munificence,  excite  ideas  analogous  to  yours 
at  every  step.  I  could  no  longer  oppose  the  inclination  to  avail  myself 
of  your  permission  to  write  to  you,  a  permission  given  with  too  much 
complaisance  by  you,  and  used  by  me  with  too  much  indiscretion. 
Madame  de  Tott  did  me  the  same  honor.  But  she,  being  only  the  de- 
scendant of  some  of  those  puny  heroes  who  boiled  their  own  kettles 
before  the  walls  of  Troy,  I  shall  write  to  her  from  a  Grecian,  rather 
than  a  Roman  canton ;  when  I  shall  find  myself,  for  example,  s 
her  Phocsean  relations  at  Marseilles.  .... 
NTSMB8,  20  MareJt,  1787. 


TO  P.   MAZZEI,   UPON  THE  POLITICAL  CONDITION  OP  THE  COlmTBT. 

THE  aspect  of  our  polities  has  wonderfully  changed  since  you  left  u& 
In  place  of  that  noble  love  of  liberty  and  republican  government 
which  carried  us  triumphantly  through  the  war,  an  Anglican  mooarchi- 
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cal  amtocratical  party  has  Bprung  up,  whose  avowed  object  ia  to  draw 
oyer  us  the  substance,  as  they  have  already  done  the  forms,  of  the  British 
govenunent  The  main  body  of  our  citizens,  however,  remain  true  to 
their  republican  principles ;  the  whole  landed  interest  is  republicau,  and 
80  is  a  great  mass  of  talents.  Against  us  are  the  Executive,  the  Judi- 
ciary, two  ont  of  three  branches  of  the  Legislature,  all  the  ofGcers  of  the 
government,  aU  who  want  to  be  officers,  all  timid  men  who  prefer  the 
calm  of  despotism  to  the  boisterous  sea  of  liberty,  British  merchants  and 
Americans  trading  on  British  capitals,  speculators  and  holders  in  the 
banks  and  public  funds,  a  contrivance  invented  for  the  purposes  of  cor- 
ruption, and  for  assimilating  us  in  all  things  to  the  rotten  as  well  as  the 
sound  parts  of  the  British  model  It  would  give  you  a  fever  were  I  to 
name  to  you  the  apostates  who  have  gone  over  to  these  heresies,  men  who 
va^  Samsons  in  the  field  and  Solomons  in  the  council,  but  who  have 
had  their  beads  shorn  by  the  harlot  England.  In  short,  we  are  likely  to 
preserve  the  liberty  we  have  obtained  only  by  unremitting  labors  and 
perils.  But  we  shall  preserve  it;  and  oar  mass  of  w^ght  and  wealth  on 
the  good  side  is  so  great,  as  to  leave  no  danger  that  force  will  ever  be 
attempted  against  us.  We  have  only  to  awake  and  snap  the  Liliputian 
oords  with  which  they  have  been  entangling  us  daring  the  fiist  sleep 
which  succeeded  oar  labors.  .... 
HoxncELLO,  34  April,  1796. 


TO  DOCTOB  BENJAMIN  BDSH,   UPON  THE  CHBISTIA.K  BBLIOIOK. 

DEAR  STB:  In  some  of  the  delightful  conversations  with  you,  in  the 
evenings  of  1798-99,  and  which  served  as  an  anodyne  to  the  afBic- 
tions  of  the  crisis  through  which  our  country  was  then  laboring,  the 
Chr^tian  religion  was  sometimes  our  topic ;  and  I  then  promised  yon, 
that  one  day  or  other,  I  would  give  you  my  views  of  it  They  are  the 
result  of  a  life  of  inquiry  and  reflection,  and  very  difEerent  from  that 
anti-Christian  system  imputed  to  me  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  my 
opinions.  To  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  I  am  indeed  opposed ;  but 
not  to  the  genuine  precepts  of  Jesus  himseli  I  am  a  Christian,  in  the 
only  sense  in  which  he  wished  any  one  to  be ;  sincerely  attached  to  his 
doctrines,  in  preference  to  all  others ;  ascribing  to  himself  every  human 
excellence ;  and  believing  he  never  claimed  any  other.  At  the  short  in- 
tervals since  these  conversations,  when  I  could  justifiably  abstract  my 
mind  from  pubHc  affairs,  the  subject  has  been  under  my  contemplation. 
But  the  more  I  considered  it,  the  more  it  expanded  beyond  the  measure 
of  either  my  time  or  information.    In  the  moment  of  my  late  departure 
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from  Monticello,  I  received  from  Doctor  Priestley,  hia  little  treatise  ot 
"  Socrates  and  Jesus  compared."  This  being  a  sectioD  of  the  general  view 
I  had  taken  of  the  6eld,  it  became  a  subject  of  reflection  while  on  the  road, 
and  unoccupied  otherwise.  The  result  was,  to  arrange  in  my  mind  a 
syllabus,  or  outline  of  such  an  estimate  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
Christianity,  as  I  wished  to  see  executed  by  some  one  of  more  leisure  and 
information  for  the  task,  thuL  myself.  This  I  now  send  you,  as  the  only 
discharge  of  my  promise  I  can  probably  ever  execute  And  in  confiding 
it  to  you,  I  know  it  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  malignant  perversions  of 
those  who  make  every  word  from  me  a  text  for  new  misrepresentations 
and  calumnies.  I  am,  moreover,  averse  to  the  communication  of  my  re- 
l^ious  tenets  to  the  public;  because  it  would  countenance  the  presump- 
tion of  those  who  have  endeavored  to  draw  them  before  that  tribunal, 
and  to  seduce  public  opinion  to  erect  itself  into  that  inquisition  over  the 
T^hts  of  conscience,  which  the  laws  have  so  justly  proscribed.  It 
behooves  every  man  who  values  liberty  of  conscience  for  himself,  to  resist 
invasions  of  it  in  the  case  of  others ;  or  their  case  may,  by  change  of 
circumstances,  become  hia  own.  It  behooves  him,  too,  in  his  own  case,  to 
give  no  example  of  concession,  betraying  the  common  right  of  indepen- 
dent opinion,  by  answering  questions  of  faith,  which  the  laws  have  left 
between  God  and  himselt  Accept  my  affectionate  salutations. 
WASHmoTOir,  31  Apra,  1808. 


TO  OOTBBKOB  SULLIVAN,  CDKCERNIKQ   PRB8IDE»T[AL  T0UB8. 

WITH  respect  to  the  tour  my  friends  to  the  north  have  proposed 
that  I  should  make  in  that  quarter,  I  have  not  made  up  a  final 
opinion.  The  course  of  life  which  General  Washington  had  run,  civil 
and  military,  the  services  he  had  rendered,  and  the  space  he  therefore 
occupied  in  the  afEections  of  his  fellow-citizens,  take  from  hia  examples 
the  weight  of  precedents  for  others,  because  no  others  can  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  claims  which  he  had  on  the  public  homage.  To  myself, 
therefore,  it  comes  as  a  new  question,  to  be  viewed  under  all  the  pliases 
it  may  present  I  confess  that  I  am  not  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  a  chief 
magistrate  parading  himself  through  the  several  States,  as  an  object  of 
public  gaze,  and  in  quest  of  an  applause  which,  to  be  valuable,  should  be 
purely  voluntary.  I  had  rather  acquire  silent  good  will  by  a  faithful 
discharge  ot  my  duties,  than  owe  expressions  of  it  to  my  putting  myself 
in  the  way  of  receiving  them.  Were  I  to  make  such  a  tour  to  Portsmouth 
or  Portland,  I  must  do  it  to  Savannah,  perhaps  to  Orleans  and  Frankfort 
As  I  have  never  yet  aeen  the  time  when  the  public  business  would  have 
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p^mitted  me  to  be  BO  long  in  a  Bitoatioa  in  vMch  I  could  Dot  cany  it  on, 
so  I  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  sacii  a  time  will  come  while  I  remain 
in  oifica  A  journey  to  Boston  or  Fortamoatb,  after  I  shall  "be  a  private 
citizen,  would  much  better  harmonize  with  my  feelings,  as  well  as  duties; 
and,  founded  in  curiosity,  would  give  no  claims  to  an  extension  of  it  I 
should  see  my  friends,  too,  more  at  our  mutual  ease,  and  be  left  more 
exclusively  to  their  society.  However,  I  end  as  I  bc^^,  by  declaring 
I  have  made  up  no  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  that  I  reserve  it  aa  a 
question  for  future  consideration  and  advice. 
WuEmoTON,  19  i/une,  1607. 


TO  THOMAS  JBPFBE80M-  BANDOLPH,  GIVING  SOMB   RCLBB  OF  COKDTIOT. 

I  HAVE  mentioned  good  humor  as  one  of  the  preservatives  of  our 
peace  and  tranquillity.  It  is  among  the  most  effectual,  and  its  effect 
is  so  well  imitated  and  aided,  artiEcially,  by  politeness,  that  this  also  be- 
comes an  acquisition  of  first-rate  valua  In  truth,  politeness  is  artificial 
good  humor ;  it  covers  the  natural  want  of  it,  and  ends  by  rendering 
habitual  a  substituta  neaffly  equivalent  to  the  real  virtua  It  is  the 
practice  of  sacrificing  to  those  whom  we  meet  in  society,  all  the  Uttie 
conveniences  and  preferences  which  will  gratify  them,  and  deprive  ns  of 
nothing  worth  a  moment's  consideration;  it  is  the  giving  a  pleasing  and 
Mattering  turn  to  our  expressions,  which  will  conciliate  others,  and  make 
them  pleased  with  na  as  well  as  themselves.  How  cheap  a  price  for  the 
good  will  of  another  I  When  this  is  in  return  for  a  rude  thing  said  by 
another,  it  brings  him  to  his  senses,  it  mortifies  and  corrects  him  in  the 
most  salutary  way,  and  places  him  at  the  feet  of  your  good  nature,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  company.  But  in  stating  prudential  rules  for  our  gov- 
ernment in  society,  I  must  not  omit  the  important  one  of  never  entering 
into  dispute  or  argument  with  another.  I  never  saw  an  instance  of  one 
of  two  disputants  convincing  the  other  by  argument  I  have  seen 
many,  on  their  getting  warm,  becoming  rude,  and  shooting  one  another. 
Conviction  is  the  effect  of  our  own  dispassionate  reasoning,  either  in 
solitude,  or  weighing  within  ourselves,  dispassionately,  what  we  hear 
from  others,  standing  uncommitted  in  argument  ourselves.  It  was  one 
of  the  rules  which,  above  all  others,  made  Doctor  Franklin  the  most 
amiable  of  men  in  society,  "never  to  contradict  anybody."  H  he  was 
urged  to  announce  an  opinion,  he  did  it  rather  by  asking  questions,  as  if 
for  information,  or  by  suggesting  doubts.  When  I  hear  another  express 
an  opinion  which  is  not  mine,  I  say  to  myself,  he  has  a  right  to  hia 
opinion,  as  I  to  mine;  why  should  I  question  it?    His  error  does  me  no 
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injmy,  end  shall  I  become  a  Don  Quixote,  to  bring  all  men  by  force  of 
argument  to  one  opinion?  If  a  fact  be  misstated,  it  is  probable  be  is 
gratified  by  a  belief  of  it,  and  I  bave  no  right  to  deprive  him  of  th» 
gratification.  If  be  wants  information,  he  will  ask  it,  and  then  I  will 
give  it  in  measured  terms ;  but  if  he  still  believes  his  own  story,  and 
shows  a  deeire  to  dispute  the  fact  with  me,  I  bear  him  and  say  nothing. 
It  is  his  afEair,  not  mine,  if  be  prefers  error.  There  are  two  classes  of 
disputants  most  frequently  Ho  be  met  with  among  us.  The  first  is  of 
young  students,  just  entered  the  threshold  of  science,  with  a  first  view- 
of  its  outUnes,  not  yet  filled  up  with  the  details  and  modifications  which 
a  further  progress  would  bring  to  their  knowledge  The  other  consists  of 
the  ill-tempered  and  rude  men  in  society,  who  have  taken  up  a  passion 
for  pohtics.  (Good  humor  and  politeness  never  introduce  into  niLzed 
society  a'  question  on  which  they  foresee  there  will  be  a  difFerence  of 
opinion.)  From  both  of  those  claases  of  disputants,  my  dear  Jefferson, 
keep  aloof,  as  you  would  from  the  infected  subjects  of  yellow  fever  or 
pestilenca  Oousider  yourself,  when  with  them,  as  among  the  patients 
of  Bedlam,  needing  medical  more  than  moral  counsel.  Be  a  listener 
only,  keep  within  yourself,  and  endeavor  to  establish  with  yourself  the 
habit  of  silence,  especially  on  politics.  In  the  fevered  state  of  our 
country,  no  good  can  ever  result  from  any  attempt  to  set  one  of  these 
fiery  zealots  to  rights,  either  in  fact  or  principle.  They  are  determined 
as  to  the  facts  they  will  believe,  and  the  opinions  on  which  they  will  act 
Get  by  them,  tbei^ore,  as  you  would  by  an  angry  bull ;  it  is  not  for  a. 
man  of  sense  to  dispute  the  road  with  such  an  animal  .  . 
WASHmoTOV,  24  November,  1803. 


TO  JOHN  ADAMS,   TAEINO  A  CSEEBPITL  TIEW  OF  LITX. 

YOU  ask,  if  I  would  agree  to  live  my  seventy  or  rather  seventy-three' 
years  over  again  ?  To  which  I  say,  yea.  I  think  with  you,  that 
it  is  a  good  world  on  the  whole ;  that  it  has  been  framed  on  a  principle 
of  benevolence,  and  more  pleasure  than  pain  dealt  out  to  us.  There  are^ 
indeed,  (who  might  say  nay)  gloomy  and  hypochondriac  minds,  inhabi- 
tauts  of  diseased  bodies,  disgusted  with  the  present,  and  despairing  of  the- 
future ;  always  counting  that  the  worst  will  happen,  because  it  may 
happen.  To  theee  I  say,  how  much  pain  have  cost  us  the  evils  whiii 
have  never  happened  I  My  temperament  is  sanguine  I  steer  my  bark 
with  Hope  in  the  head,  leaving  Fear  astern.  My  hopes,  indeed,  some- 
times fail;  but  not  oftener  than  the  forebodings  of  the  gloomy.  There 
are,  I  acknowledge,  even  in  the  happiest  life,  some  terrible  conTulsioDS, 
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heavy  eet^fb  aguost  the  opposite  page  of  the  accomit  I  have  oftea 
vondered  for  what  good  end  the  Bensationa  of  grief  could  be  intended. 
All  our  other  passions,  within  proper  bounds,  have  an  usefid  object 
And  the  perfection  of  the  moral  character  is,  not  in  a  stoical  apathy,  so 
hypocritically  vaunted,  and  bo  untruly,  too,  because  impossible,  but  in  & 
jufit  equilibriiun  of  all  the  passions.  I  wish  the  pathologists,  then,  would 
tell  us  what  is  the  use  of  grief  in  the  economy,  and  of  wliat  good  it  is  the 
cause,  proximate  or  remote.        ...  , 

HtninciLLO,  8  April,  1819. 


10  DOOTOB  TIKB  TTTLET,  DBBCBIBINO  TEE  WBITEB'S  PHTBIOAL  OOITDITION. 

SIB :  Your  letter  of  February  the  18th  came  to  hand  on  the  1st  instant ; 
and  the  request  of  the  histoiy  of  my  physical  habits  wotdd  have 
puzzled  me  not  a  little,  had  it  not  been  for  the  model  with  which  you 
accompanied  it,  of  Dr.  Rush's  answer  to  a  similar  inqoiiy.  I  live  sO' 
much  like  other  people,  that  I  might  refer  to  ordinary  life  as  the  histoiy 
of  my  own.  Lite  my  friend  the  Doctor,  I  have  lived  temperately,  eat- 
ing little  animal  food,  and  that  not  as  an  aliment,  so  much  as  a  condi- 
ment for  the  T^etables,  which  constitute  my  principal  diet  I  double, 
however,  the  Doctor's  glass  and  a  half  of  wine,  and  even  treble  it  with  a 
friend;  but  halve  ite  effects  by  drinking  the  weak  wines  only.  The 
ardent  wines  I  cannot  drink,  nor  do  I  use  ardent  spirits  in  any  form. 
Malt  liquors  and  cider  are  my  table  drinks,  and  my  breakfast,  like  that 
also  of  my  friend,  is  of  tea  and  coSe&  I  have  been  blessed  with  organs 
of  digestion  which  accept  and  concoct,  without  ever  murmuring,  what- 
ever the  palate  chooses  to  consign  to  them,  and  I  have  not  yet  lost  a 
tooth  by  age.  I  was  a  bard  student  until  I  entered  on  the  business  of 
life,  the  duties  of  which  leave  no  idle  time  to  those  disposed  to  fulfil 
them ;  and  now,  retired,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy-siz,  I  am  again  a  hard 
student  Indeed,  my  fondness  for  reading  and  study  revolts  me  from  the 
drudgery  of  letter  writing.  And  a  stiff  wrist,  the  consequence  of  an 
early  dislocation,  makes  writing  both  slow  and  painful  I  am  not  so 
T^olar  in  my  sleep  as  the  Doctor  says  he  was,  devoting  to  it  from  five 
to  eight  hours,  according  as  my  company  or  the  book  I  am  reading  in- 
terests me;  and  I  never  go  to  bed  without  an  hour,  or  half  hour's  previous 
reading  of  something  moral,  whereon  to  ruminate  in  the  intervals  of 
sleep.  But  whether  I  retire  to  bed  early  or  late,  I  rise  with  the  sun,  I 
use  spectacles  at  night,  but  not  necessarily  in  the  day,  unless  in  reading 
small  print  My  hearing  is  distinct  in  particular  conversation,  but  con- 
fused when  several  voices  cross  each  other,  which  unfits  me  for  the 
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aociely  of  the  tabla  I  have  been  more  fortunate  thsa  my  friend  in  the 
article  of  healtL  So  free  from  catarrhs  that  I  have  not  had  one  (in  the 
breast,  I  mean)  on  an  average  of  eight  or  ten  years  through  lifa  I 
ascribe  this  exemption  partly  to  the  habit  of  bathing  my  feet  in  cold 
water  every  morning,  for  sixty  years  past  A  fever  of  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  I  have  not  had  above  two  or  three  times  in  my  Ufa  A  peri- 
'  odical  headache  has  afflicted  me  occasionally,  once,  perhaps,  in  six  or 
eight  years,  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time,  which  seems  now  to  have 
left  me;  and,  except  on  a  late  occasion  of  indisposition,  I  enjoy  good 
health ;  too  feeble,  indeed,  to  walk  much,  bnt  riding  without  fatigue  six 
or  eight  miles  a  day,  and  sometimes  thirty  or  forty.  I  may  end  these 
egotisms,  therefore,  as  I  began,  by  saying  that  my  life  has  been  so  much 
like  that  of  other  people,  that  I  might  say,  with  Horace,  to  evety  one 
"Tiomine  miUato,  narmiuT fainda  deie.'' 
MomcKLLC^  21  MatA,  181>. 


TO  JOHK  ADA1I8,    ON  FOLITIOAL  PAJEtlBB. 


THE  summum  bonum  with  me  is  now  truly  epicurean,  ease  of  body  and 
tranquillity  of  mind ;  and  to  these  I  wish  to  consign  my  remaining 
days.  Men  have  differed  in  opinion,  and  been  divided  into  parties  by  these 
opinions,  from  the  first  origin  of  societies,  and  in  all  governments  wh«<e 
they  have  been  permitted  freely  to  think  and  to  speak.  The  same  politi- 
cal parties  whic-h  now  agitate  the  United  States,  have  existed  through  all 
time.  Whether  the  power  of  the  people  or  that  of  the  apiaroi  should 
prevail,  were  questions  which  kept  the  States  of  Greece  and  Bome  in 
«tema1  convulsions,  as  they  now  schismatize  every  people  whose  minds 
and  mouths  are  not  shut  up  by  the  gag  of  a  despot  And,  in  fact,  the 
terms  of  whig  and  tory  belong  to  natural  as  well  as  to  civil  history. 
They  denote  the  temper  and  constitution  of  mind  of  different  individual. 
To  come  to  our  own  country,  and  to  the  times  when  you  and  I  became 
first  acquainted,  we  well  remember  the  violent  parties  which  agitated  the 
old  Congress,  and  their  bitter  contests.  There  you  and  I  were  together, 
and  the  Jays,  and  the  Dickinsons,  and  other  anti-independents,  were 
arrayed  against  ua  They  cherished  the  monarchy  of  England,  and  we 
the  rights  of  our  countrymea  When  our  present  government  was  in 
the  mew,  passing  from  Confederation  to  Union,  how  bitter  was  the 
schism  between  the  Feds  and  Antis.  Here  you  and  I  were  together 
again.  For  although,  for  a  moment,  separated  by  the  Atiantic  from  the 
scene  of  action,  I  favored  the  opinion  that  nine  States  should  confirm 
the  constitution,  in  order  to  secure  it,  and  the  others  hold  off  until  cer- 
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tain  amendments,  deemed  favorable  to  freedom,  should  be  made.  I 
Tallied  in  the  first  instant  to  the  wiser  piopoBition  of  Maseachusetts, 
that  all  sbonld  confirm,  and  then  all  instmct  their  delegates  to  urge 
those  amendmenta  The  amendments  were  made,  and  all  were  recon- 
ciled to  the  government  Bat  as  soon  as  it  was  put  into  motion,  the 
line  of  division  was  again  drawn.  We  broke  into  two  parties,  each 
wishing  to  give  the  government  a  different  direction;  the  one  to 
strengthen  the  most  popular  branch,  the  other  the  more  permanent 
branches,  and  to  extend  their  permanence.  Here  you  and  I  separated 
for  the  first  time,  and  as  we  had  been  longer  than  most  others  on  the 
public  theatre,  and  our  names  therefore  were  more  familiar  to  our  coun- 
trymen, the  party  which  considered  you  as  thinking  with  them,  placed 
jour  name  at  their  head ;  the  other,  for  the  same  reason,  selected  min& 
But  neiUier  decency  nor  inclination  permitted  us  to  become  the  advocates 
of  ourselves,  or  to  take  part  personally  in  the  violent  contests  which  fol- 
lowed. We  suffered  ourselves,  as  you  so  well  expressed  it,  to  be  passive 
subjects  of  public  discussion.  And  these  discussions,  whether  relating  to 
men,  measures  or  opinions,  were  conducted  by  the  parties  with  an  ani- 
mosity, a  bittemeas  and  an  indecency  which  had  never  been  exceeded. 
All  the  resources  of  reason  and  of  wrath  were  exhausted  by  each  party 
in  support  of  its  own,  and  to  prostrate  the  adversary  opinions ;  one  was 
upbnuded  with  receiving  the  anti-federalists,  the  other  the  old  tories  and 
refugees,  into  their  bosom.  Of  this  acrimony,  the  public  papers  of  the 
day  exhibit  ample  testimony,  in  the  debates  of  Congress,  of  State  Lf^s- 
latures,  of  stump-orators,  in  addresses,  answers,  and  newspaper  essays; 
and  to  these,  witbout  question,  may  be  added  the  private  correspondences 
of  individuals ;  and  the  less  guarded  in  these,  because  not  meant  for  the 
public  eye,  not  restrained  by  the  respect  due  to  that,  but  poured  forth 
I  from  the  overflowings  of  the  heart  into  the  bosom  of  a  friend,  aa  a 
'  momentary  easement  of  our  feelings.  In  this  way,  and  in  answers  to 
addresses,  you  and  I  could  indulge  ourselves.  We  have  probably  done 
it,  sometimes  with  warmth,  often  with  prejudice,  but  always,  as  we 
believed,  adhering  to  truth.  .... 
MoimcBLLO,  27  Jwi4, 18  tS. 


I 


TO  TIMOTHY  MCKBRISQ,   ON  A   BBBMOK  BT  DOCTOR  CHANKING. 

THANK  you  for  Mr.  Ohanning's  discourse,  which  you  have  been  so 
kind  as  to  forward  me.  It  is  not  yet  at  hand,  but  is  doubtless  on  its 
way.  I  had  received  it  through  another  channel,  and  read  it  with  high 
satisfaction.  No  one  sees  with  greater  pleasure  than  myself  the  progress 
of  reason  in  its  advances  toward  rational  Christianity.    When  we  shall 
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li&Td  done  away  the  incomprehensible  jai^oa  of  the  Triuitarian  arith- 
metic,  that  thiee  are  one,  and  one  ia  three ;  when  we  shall  have 
knocked  down  the  artificial  scaffolding,  reared  to  mask  from  view  the 
simple  structure  of  Jesus ;  when,  in  short,  we  shall  have  unlearned  every- 
thing which  has  been  taoght  since  his  day,  and  got  back  to  the  pure  and 
simple  doctrines  he  inculcated,  we  shall  then  be  truly  and  worthily  bis 
disciples;  and  my  opinion  is  that  if  nothing  had  ever  been  added  to 
what  flowed  purely  from  his  lips,  the  whole  world  would  at  this  day 
have  been  Christian.  I  know  that  the  case  you  cite,  of  Dr.  Drake,  has. 
been  a  common  ona  The  religion-builders  have  so  distorted  and  de- 
formed the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  so  muffled  them  in  myst'sisms,  fancies, 
and  falsehoods,  have  caricatured  them  into  forms  so  monstrons  and  in- 
conceivable, as  to  shock  reasonable  thinkers,  to  revolt  them  against  tha 
whole,  and  drive  them  rashly  to  pronounce  its  founder  an  impostor. 
Had  there  never  been  a  commentator,  there  never  would  have  been  an 
infidel  In  the  present  advance  of  truth,  which  we  both  approve,  I  do 
not  know  that  you  and  I  may  ^nk  alike  on  all  points.  As  the  Creator 
has  made  no  two  faces  alike,  so  no.  two  minds,  and  probably  no  two 
creeds.  We  well  know  that  among  Unitarians  themselves  there  are 
strong  shades  of  difference,  as  between  Doctors  Price  and  Priestley,  for 
example.  So  there  may  be  peculiarities  in  your  creed  and  in  min& 
They  are  honestly  formed  without  doubt  I  do  not  wish  to  trouble  tb& 
world  with  mine,  nor  to  be  troubled  for  them.  These  accounts  are  to  be 
settled  only  with  him  who  made  us ;  and  to  him  we  leave  it,  with  charity 
for  all  others,  of  whom,  also,  he  is  the  only  rightful  and  competent 
jndga  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  whole  of  our  country  will  soon  be 
rallied  to  &e  unity  of  the  Creator,  and,  I  hope,  to  the  pure  doctrines  of 
Jesus  alsa 

In  saying  to  you  so  much,  and  without  reserve,  on  a  subject  on  which 
I  never  permit  myself  to  go  before  the  public,  I  know  that  I  am  safe 
against  the  infidelities  which  have  so  often  betrayed  my  letters  to  the 
strictures  of  those  for  whom  they  were  not  written,  and  to  whom  I  never 
meant  to  commit  my  peaca  To  yourself  I  wish  every  happiness,  and 
will  conclude,  as  you  have  done,  in  the  same  simple  style  of  antiquity^ 
da  cperam  ut  vakaa;  hoc  mihi gratiua facers  nihilpotes. 

HoHTiCKLLo,  27  F^iruary,  1821. 


TO   JOHS  ADAMS,  RECALLIXO  THEIB  LONG   FRIENDSHIP. 

PUTTING  aside  these  things,  however,  for  the  present,  I  write  thi» 
letter  as  due  to  a  friendship  coeval  with  our  government,  and  now 
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attempted  to  be  poisoned,  vlien  too  late  in  life  to  be  replaced  't^  new 
affections.  I  had  for  Bometime  observed  in  the  public  papers,  dark  hints 
and  mysterious  innuendoes  of  a  correspondence  of  yours  with  a  friend,  to 
whom  you  had  opened  your  bosom  withont  reserve,  and  which  was  to 
be  made  public  by  that  friend  or  his  representative.  And  now  it  is  B^d 
to  be  actually  published.  It  has  not  yet  reached  us,  but  extracts  have 
been  given,  and  such  as  seemed  most  likely  io  draw  a  curtain  of  separation 
between  you  and  myself.  Were  there  no  other  motive  than  that  of  in- 
dignation against  the  author  of  this  outrage  on  private  confidence,  whose 
shaft  seems  to  have  been  aimed  at  yourself  more  particiJarly,  this  would 
make  it  the  duty  of  every  honorable  mind  to  disappoint  that  aim,  by 
opposing  to  its  impression  a  seven-fold  shield  of  apa^y  and  insensibilily. 
With  me,  however,  no  such  armor  is  needed.  The  circumstances  of  the 
times  in  which  we  have  happened  to  live,  and  the  partially  of  our  friends 
at  a  particular  period,  placed  us  in  a  state  of  apparent  opposition, 
which  some  might  suppose  to  be  personal  also;  and  there  might  not  be 
ivanting  those  who  wished  to  make  it  so,  by  filling  our  ears  with  malig- 
nant falsehoods,  by  dressing  up  hideous  phantems  of  their  own  creation, 
presenting  them  to  you  under  my  name,  te  me  under  yours,  and  endeav- 
oring to  instil  into  our  minda  things  concerning  each  other  the  most 
destitute  of  truth.  And  if  there  had  been,  at  any  time,  a  moment  when 
we  were  off  our  guard,  and  in  a  temper  to  let  the  whispers  of  these 
people  make  us  forget  what  we  had  known  of  each  other  for  so  many 
years,  and  years  of  so  much  trial,  yet  all  men  who  have  attended  to  the 
workings  of  the  human  mind,  who  have  seen  the  false  c^or»  under 
which  passion  sometimes  dresses  the  actions  and  motives  of  others,  have 
seen  ako  those  passions  subsiding  with  time  and  reflection,  dissipating 
like  mists  before  the  rising  sun,  and  restoring  to  ua  the  sight  of  all 
things  in  their  true  shape  and  colors.  It  would  be  stmnge,  indeed,  if,  at 
our  years,  we  were  to  go  back  an  age  to  hunt  up  imaginary  or  forgotten 
&cts,  to  disturb  the  repose  of  affections  so  sweetening  to  the  evening  of 
our  lives.  Be  assured,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  am  incapable  of  receiving  the 
slightest  impression  from  the  effort  now  made  to  plant  thorns  on  the 
pillow  of  age,  worth  and  wisdom,  and  to  sow  tares  between  friends  who 
have  been  such  for  near  half  a  century.  Beseeching  you,  then,  not  to 
suffer  your  mind  to  be  disquieted  by  this  wicked  attempt  to  poison  its 
peace,  and  praying  yon  to  throw  it  by  among  the  things  which  have 
never  happened,  I  add  sincere  assurances  of  my  unabated  and  constant 
Attachment,  friendship,  and  respect. 
Moh-ncBLLO,  12  Oetober,  1688. 
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^eclaratfon  of  In&epen&eme. 

"  In  CougttM,  Jul;  4,  Vtn." 

"THE  tTNAMMOUS  DECLARATION  OY  THE  THIRTEEN  UNITED  STATES 
OP  AMERICA." 

[WriUett  by  TTumas  Jeffenon.  After  uriain  Amendments,  adopted  in  Us prtteni  form 
(y  the  RepreaenUUives  of  M«  United  Slalei  of  Ameriea,  in  Oeneral  Congreu  aeaenMad 
at  l^tladelpkia,  on  Thureday,  4  Jvly,  1776.-7^  following  text,  fimeiuaiion  «s- 
eepled,  is  from  the  Fae-Simile  of  the  original  Doewnmt.} 

WHEN,  in  the  Coiuse  of  human  erente,  it  becomes  necesaarj  for 
one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  biuids  which  have  coimect«(l 
them  with  another,  and  to  assume,  among  the  Powers  of  the  earth,  the 
separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's 
Ood  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires 
that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  all  men  are  created 
equal;  that  thej  are  endowed  bj  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
Bights ;  that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness. 
That,  to  secure  these  Bights,  Governments  are  instituted  among  Men, 
deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed, — That,  when- 
ever any  Form  of  Government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the 
Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  Govem- 
meat,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  Principles,  and  oi^anizing  its  Powers 
in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  moat  likely  to  effect  their  Safety  and 
Happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  Governments  long  estab- 
lishoi  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes;  and,  accord- 
ingly, all  experience  hath  shewn  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to 
suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing 
the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But,  when  a  long  train  of 
abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  Object,  evinces  a 
(leaign  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  Despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is 
their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  Government,  and  to  provide  new  Guards 
for  their  future  security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these 
Colonies,  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter 
their  former  Systems  of  Government.  The  history  of  the  present  King 
of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all 
having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  Tyranny  over 
these  States,    To  prove  this,  let  Facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world : 

He  has  refused  his  Assent  to  Laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary 
for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidd^i  his  QovemorB  to  pass  Laws  of  immediate  and  preas- 
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log  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his  Assent  sliould 
be  obtained;  and,  when  so  soBpended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend 
to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  Lawn  for  the  accommodation  of  large  dis* 
tricta  of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  Bepre- 
sentation  in  the  Lcf^islature ;  a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and  formidable 
to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  l^islative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomfort- 
able, and  distant  from  the  depository  o£  their  Public  Records,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  Bepresentative  Houses  repeatedly  for  opposing,  with 
manly  firmness,  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused  for  a  loi^  time  after  such  dissolutions  to  cause  others 
to  be  elected ;  whereby  the  Legislative  Powers,  incapable  of  Annihilation, 
have  returned  to  the  People  at  large  for  their  esercise;  the  State  remain- 
ing, in  the  mean  time,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from  without, 
and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  Population  of  these  States ;  for 
that  purpose  obstructing  the  Laws  for  Naturalization  of  Foreigners ;  re- 
fusing to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migrations  hither,  and  raising 
tiie  conditions  of  new  Appropriations  of  Lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  Administration  of  Justice  by  refusing  his  Asseot 
to  Laws  for  establishing  Judiciary  Powers. 

He  has  made  Judges  dependent  on  his  Will  alone  for  the  tenure  of 
their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  Payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  New  Offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of 
CMEcers  to  harrass  our  People  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  Peace,  Standing  Armies,  without 
the  Consent  of  our  l^slaturea. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  Military  independent  of  and  superior  to, 
the  Civil  Power- 
He  has  combined  with  others,  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to 
our  constitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws;  giving  his  Assent  to 
their  Acts  of  pretended  Le^slation: 

For  quartering  laige  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  ua; 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  Trial,  from  Punishment  for  any  Mur- 
ders which  they  should  commit  on  the  Inhabitants  of  these  States; 

Fot  catting  off  our  Trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world ; 

For  imposing  Taxes  on  us  without  our  Consent; 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  Trial  by  Jury ; 

For  transporting  us  beyond  Seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  ofiences; 

For  abolisbintf  the  free  System  of  Euglisb  Laws  in  a  neighbouring 
Province,  establishing  therein  an  Arbitrary  govemm^it,  and  enlai^ing 
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its  Boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  imrtnuneot 
lor  introducing  the  same  absolate  rule  into  these  Colonies ; 

For  taking  away  our  Charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  Laws,  and 
altering,  fundamentally,  the  Forms  of  our  Governments; 

For  suspending  our  own  L^islatures,  and  declaring  themselves  in- 
vested with  Power  to  l^islate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  Government  here  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  Pro- 
tection, and  waging  War  against  uh. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  Coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and 
destroyed  the  Lives  of  our  Peopla 

He  is,  at  this  time,  transporting  large  Armies  of  foreign  Mercenaries 
to  compteat  the  works  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  begun 
with  circumstances  of  Cruelty  &  Perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most 
barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  Head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow  Citizens,  taken  Captive  on  the  high 
Seas,  to  bear  Arms  against  their  Country,  to  become  the  executioners  of 
their  friends  and  Brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  Hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  amongst  us,  and  has  endeavoured 
to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  Savages, 
whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all 
ages,  sexes,  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  Oppressions,  We  have  Petitioned  for  Redresa, 
in  the  most  humble  terms :  Our  repeated  Petitions  have  been  answered 
only  by  repeated  injury.  A  Prince,  whose  cliaracter  is  thus  marked  by 
-every  act  which  may  define  a  Tyrant,'  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free 
People. 

Nor  have  We  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British  brethren.  We 
have  warned  them,  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts  by  their  legislature  to 
extend  an  unwairantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  reminded  them 
of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settlement  hera  We  have 
appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured 
them,  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations, 
which  would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connections  and  correspondenca 
They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity. 
We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our 
Separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind, — Enemies 
in  War, — in  Peace,  Friends. 

We,  Therefoke,  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  General  Congress  Assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  DO,  in  the 
Name  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  good  People  of  these  Colonies, 
solemnly  publish  and  declare,  That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of 
Right  ought  to  be.  Free  and  Independent  States;  that  they  are 
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Absolved  from  all  Allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  politi* 
cal  connexion  between  them  and  the  State  of  Groat  Britain  Ib,  and 
ought  to  be,  totally  diesolved;  and  that,  as  Free  and  Independent 
States,  they  have  full  Power  to  levy  Wto-,  conclude  Peace,  contract 
Alliances,  establiBh  Commerce,  and  to  do  dl  other  Acts  and  Things 
which  Independent  States  may  of  right  do.  And,  for  the  support  of 
this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  Protection  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  Lives,  our  Fortmies,  and 
oar  sacred  Honor. 


JOHN 
BcTioiT  Gwunrerr, 
Lnuti  Hall, 

W"-  HooFKB, 

JoBBFH  HEVES, 

John  Pknk, 

Edwabd  Rutledgk, 
Tho*.  Hetwa&d,  Jcfh&i 
Thomas  Lihcb,  Jutn* 
Akthub  Uiddleton, 

Qbobob  Vttbe, 
BiCHABO  Hehbt  Lbe, 
Ta.  Jbftebsob, 
Bsirji'  Hakbuox, 
TacM-  Nblbon.  ]'•• 
Fkancis  Liohtfoot  lisi 
Castbk  Bbaxtoh, 

bobt.  uokkd, 
Bemamin  Rdsh, 
Bekj^  FBAnua, 
John  Hobtoh, 

QEO.  ClTHEK, 

Ja*-  Siiith, 
Geo.  Tatlob, 
J  AX  IS  WaaoK, 
Qeo.  Roes. 

cssas  rodnbt, 
Qbo.  Bead, 
Tho.  M:  Eeax. 


HANCOCK, 

Samuel  Cbabi, 
W-  Paca, 
Tho».  Stoke, 
Chabi,>s  Cakboll 

or  cuToliun, 

W»  Plotd, 
Phil.  LivmasroN, 
Fbaks-  Lewis, 
LxwiB  UoBBia, 

BiCHik  Stockton, 
Jno.  Withebspooh, 
Fbab.  Hopeinson, 
J08N  Habt, 
Abba,  Clabk, 

JOSIAH  BAXTLrtI, 

W"-  Whipple, 
Matthew  Thobnton, 

Sam.  Adams, 
John  Adams, 
Rob*-  Treat  Paine, 
Elbbioob  Oebbt, 

Step.  Hopuhs, 

Wa.LUM  BLLBBr, 

Rooeb  Sbbbman, 
SamI"  Hdntibstok, 
W"-  WnUAMS, 
Outeb  Womott. 
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Bosir  In  Botton,  Hws.,  ITM.    Died  &t  Bes,  off  Gloncester,  Hmi.,  inSt 
AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  LORD  NOETH. 

I"  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  England  in  1774." — Memoir  of  tht  Life  of  Jonah 
Quiney,  Jun.  183S.] 

EARLY  thia  moniiDg  J.  Williama,  Esq.,  waited  upon  me  -with  the 
compliments  of  Lord  North,  and  his  request  to  see  mo  this  morn- 
ing. I  went  about  half-post  nine  o'clock,  and  found  Sir  GJeorge  Savil  (as 
Mr.  Williams  informed  me)  in  the  levee  room.  After  a  short  time  his 
lordship  sent  for  Mr,  Williams  and  myself  into  his  apartment  His  re- 
ception was  polite,  and  with  a  cheerful  affability  his  lordship  soon  in- 
quired into  the  state  in  which  I  had  left  American  affairs.  I  gave  him 
my  sentiments  upon  them,  together  with  what  I  took  to  be  the  causes  of 
most  of  our  political  evils — gross  misrepresentation  and  falsehood.  His 
lordship  replied,  he  did  not  doubt  there  had  been  much,  but  added  that 
very  honest  men  frequently  gave  a  wrong  statement  of  matters  through 
mistake,  prejudice,  prepossessions,  and  biasses  of  one  kind  or  other.  I 
conceded  the  possibility  of  this,  but  further  added  that  it  would  be 
happy,  if  none  of  those  who  had  given  accounts  relative  to  America 
had  varied  from  known  truth,  from  worse  motives. 

We  entered  largely  into  the  propriety  and  policy  of  the  Boston  Port 
Bill,  In  the  conversation  upon  this  subject  I  received  much  pleasure 
Hia  lordship  several  times  smiled,  and  once  seemed  bjuched.  We  spoke 
considerably  upon  the  sentiments  of  Americana,  of  the  right  claimed  by 
Parliament  to  tax — of  the  destruction  of  the  tea — and  the  justice  of 
payment  for  it.  His  lordship  went  largely  and  repeatedly  into  an  ex- 
culpation of  the  ministry.  He  said  they  were  obliged  to  do  what  they 
did;  that  it  was  the  most  lenient  measure  that  was  proposed;  that  if 
administration  had  not  adopted  it  they  would  have  been  called  to  an 
account;  that  the  nation  were  highly  incensed,  etc. 

Upon  this  topic  I  made  many  remarks  with  much  freedom  and  ex- 
pHcitness,  and  should  have  said  more  had  not  hia  lordship's  propensity 
to  converse  been  incompatible  with  my  own  loquacity.  His  lordship 
more  than  thrice  spoke  of  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  of  their  determina- 
tion to  exert  it  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  effect  the  submission  of  the 
Colonies.  He  said  repeatedly,  "We  must  try  what  we  can  do  to  support 
the  authority  we  have  claimed  over  America.  If  we  are  defective  in 
power,  we  must  sit  down  contented,  and  make  the  best  terms  we  can, 
and  nobody  then  can  blame  us  after  we  have  done  our  utmost ;  but  till 
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we  have  tried  what  we  can  do,  we  can  never  be  justified  in  receding. 
We  ought,  and  we  aball  be  very  careful  not  to  judge  a  thing  impossible 
because  it  may  be  difficult;  nay,  we  ought  to  try  what  we  can  effect, 
before  we  determine  upon  its  impracticability."  This  last  sentiment, 
and  very  nearly  in  the  same  words,  was  often  repeated, — I  thought  I 
knew  for  what  purpose. 

His  lordship  spoke  also  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Oaxpee,  and  in 
direct  terms  twice  said  that  the  commisflioners  were  appointed  to  try  that 
matter,  and  had  transmitted  accounts  that  they  could  obtain  no  evidence. 
This  declaration  being  in  flat  contradiction  to  what  I  had  several  times 
heard  Chief-Justice  Oliver  declare  to  be  the  case  from  the  bench,  when 
giving  his  charges  lo  the  grand-jtiry,  was  particularly  noticed  by  me.  His 
honor  ever  moat  solemnly  declared,  in  public  and  private,  that  the  com- 
mission was  to  inquire  whether  any  such  event  had  happened,  in  order 
to  send  word  to  England,  that  bo  a  trial  might,  or  might  not  be  ordered, 
as  the  evidence  might  be;  and  in  the  most  express  terms  declared  the 
commissioners  had  no  power  to  try. 

In  the  course  of  near  two  hours'  conversation,  many  things  more 
passed  between  us.  As  many  letters  and  messages  were  delivered  to  his 
lordship  while  I  was  present,  I  several  times  rose  to  depart,  telling  his 
lordship  I  was  afraid  I  should  trespass  on  bis  patience,  or  the  concerns 
of  others;  but  being  requested  to  stay,  I  remained  about  two  hours,  and 
then  rose  to  go,  but  his  lordship  kept  standing  while  he  continued  his 
conversation  with  hia  usual  spirit  Upon  my  departure  he  asked  me 
when  I  should  leave  England,  I  told  him  it  was  uncertain, — but  im- 
agined not  this  twelvemonth.  He  hoped  the  air  of  the  island  would 
contribute  to  my  health,  and  said  he  thought  the  most  unhealthy  months 
were  past;  and  then,  saying,  "  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  calling  on 
me,"  we  left  each  other  to  our  meditations. 


THE  DITTY  OP  AMERICANS. 
[Utter  ioMn,  Qainey.— London,  H  Dteetnber,  1774.    Fnm  tht  Samt.} 

THERE  13  not  a  sensible  man  of  either  party  here,  but  acknowledges 
your  ability  to  save  your  country  if  you  have  but  union,  courage, 
and  perseverance.  But  your  enemies  pretend  to  be  sanguine  that  your 
avarice  of  commercial  riches  will  dissolve  your  union  and  mutual  con- 
fidence, that  your  boasted  courage  is  but  vapor,  and  that  your  persever- 
ance will  be  aa  the  morning  cloud. 

Let  me  tell  you  one  very  serious  truth,  in  which  we  are  all  agreed, 
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your  cmmirtfmen  mvet  seal  thar  cause  with  their  hlood.  Tou  know  hav 
often,  and  how  long  ago,  I  said  this.  I  eee  ereiy  day  more  and  more 
reason  to  confirm  my  opinion.     I  every  day  find  characters  dignified  by 

science,  rank,  and  station,  of  the  same  sentiment     Lord said  to 

me  yesterday:  "It  is  idle,  it  is  idle,  Mr. ;  this  country  will  never 

carry  on  a  civil  war  against  America ;  we  cannot,  bat  the  mioiatry  hope 
to  carry  all  by  a  single  stroke  "  I  should  be  glad  to  name  the  lord,  but 
think  it  not  best  Surely  my  countrymen  will  recollect  the  words  I  held 
to  them  ibis  time  twelvemonth:  "It  is  not,  Mr.  Moderator,  the  spirit 
that  vapors  within  these  walls  that  must  stand  us  in  stead.  The  exer- 
tions of  this  day  will  call  forth  events  which  will  make  a  very  different 
spirit  necessary  for  our  salvation.  Look  to  the  end.  Whoever  supposes 
that  sbouts  and  hosannas  wiU  terminate  the  trials  of  the  day  entertains 
a  childish  fancy.  We  must  be  grossly  ignorant  of  the  importance  and 
value  of  the  prize  for  which  we  contend ;  we  must  be  equally  ignorant 
of  the  powers  of  those  who  have  combined  gainst  us ;  we  must  be  blind 
to  that  malice,  inveteracy,  and  insatiable  revenge  which  actuate  our 
enemies,  public  and  private,  abroad  and  in  our  bosom,  to  hope  we  shall 
end  this  controversy  without  the  sharpest — the  sharpest  conflicts;  to 
flatter  ourselves  that  popular  resolves,  popular  harangues,  popular  accla- 
mations, and  popular  vapor  will  vanquish  our  foes.  Let  us  consider  the 
issua  Let  us  look  to  the  end.  Let  us  weigh  and  consider,  before  we 
advance  to  those  measui'es  which  must  bring  on  the  moat  trying  and 
terrible  struggle  this  country  ever  saw," 

Hundreds,  I  believe,  will  call  these  words,  and  many  more  of  the  same 
import,  to  remembranca  Hundreds,  who  heretofore  doubted,  are  long 
ere  this  convinced  I  was  right  The  popular  sentiments  of  the  day  pre- 
vailed; they  advanced  with  "resolutions"  to  hazard  and  abide  the  con- 
sequences. They  must  now  stand  the  issue ;  they  must  preserve  a  con- 
sistency of  character;  they  must  not  delay;  they  must 

or  be  trodden  into  the  vilest  vassalage,  the  scorn,  the  spurn  of  th^ 
enemies,  a  by-word  of  infamy  among  all  men. 


THE  PEELIKG  OP  ENGLI8HMBK. 
{Lett&r  to  Mrt.  Quinej/— London,  Zi  November,  1T74.  .Phm  the  Smiu.'] 

AMERICA  hath  nonft  to  fear  so  much  as  her  own  children.  Some 
of  these  are  inveterate  and  persevering  beyond  example  or  concep- 
tion. Seeing  I  have  not  time  to  give  you  a  r^ular  detail  of  all  I  have 
heard  and  seen,  you  will  probably  inquire,  "  What  is  the  substance  of 
what  you  collect?    What  is  your  own  private  opinion  ?  "    To  gratify 
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my  friends  on  these  heads  was  the  catise  of  my  snatching  this  hasty 
moment,  and  transmitting  my  opinion. 

The  minds  of  people  are  strangely  altered  in  this  island ; — the  many 
are  now  as  prone  to  justify  and  applaud  the  Americans,  as,  but  a 
little  while  ago,  they  were  ready  to  condemn  and  punish.  I  have  con- 
versed with  almost  all  ranks  of  people  for  these  fifteen  days  past, 
and  having  been  in  very  large  circles  of  the  sensible  part  of  the  com- 
munity during  that  time,  my  opportunity  for  information  was  the  more 
fortunate.  I  came  among  a  people,  I  was  told,  that  breathed  nothing 
but  punishment  and  destruction  against  Boston  and  all  America.  I 
found  a  people  many  of  whom  revere,  love,  and  heartily  wish  well  to  us. 
Now  is  it  strange  that  it  should  be  so  ?  For  abstracted  from  the  pleasure 
that  a  good  miod  takes  in  seeing  truth  and  justice  prevail,  it  is  the  in- 
terest, the  highest  private  interest  of  this  whole  nation,  to  be  our  fast 
friends; — and  strange  as  it  may  seem  when  you  consider  the  conduct  of 
the  nation  as  represented  in  Parliament,  the  people  know  it  The  follow- 
ing language  has  been  reiterated  to  me  in  various  companies,  with  appro- 
bation and  warmth. 

"We  are  afraid  of  nothing  but  your  division  and  your  want  of  per- 
severance. Unite  and  persevere.  You  must  prevail, — you  must  tri- 
umph," 

This  and  similar  language  hath  been  held  to  me  with  a  zeal  that  be- 
spoke it  came  from  the  heart, — with  a  frequency  that  proved  such  senti- 
naents  dwelt  upon  the  mind.  I  could  name  you  the  first  characters  for 
understanding,  integrity,  and  spirit,  who  have  held  such  language; — but 
it  would  be  improper  to  name  those  wlio  might  perhaps  be  discovered 
through  the  indiscretion  of  American  friends,  or  the  prying  viUany  of 
public  conspirators.  Bowdoin,  Winthrop,  Chauncy,  Cooper,  Warren, 
etc.,  can  recollect  whom  they  introduced  me  to,  and  thence  conjecture  a 
few  of  those  whose  British  hearts  are  thus  in  America, 

Great  ia  the  anxiety  here  lest  the  Congress  should  petition  or  remon- 
strate; In  the  arts  of  negotiation,  your  adversaries  are  infinitely  your 
superiors.  Xf  that  mode  of  proceeding  is  adopted  by  the  Congress,  many 
very  many  friends  will  sink,— they  will  desert  your  cause  from  despond- 
ency. At  present  (as  I  am  assured  and  as  I  verily  believe)  could  the 
voices  of  this  nation  be  collected  by  any  fair  method,  twenty  to  one 
would  be  in  favor  of  the  Americans.  You  wonder  and  say,  "  Then 
whence  is  it  that  they  do  not  exert  themselves  ?  "  One  American  phrase 
will  give  you  the  true  reason.  The  people  are  "cowed  "  by  oppreaion. 
It  is  amazing, — it  ia  incredible  how  much  this  is  the  cas&  Corruption, 
baseness,  fraud,  exorbitant  oppression  never  so  abounded  as  in  this 
island.  And  will  you  believe  me  when  I  say  that  Englishmen — that 
boasted  race  of  freemen — are  sunk  in  abject  submission. 
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From  Parliament,  therefore,  expect  no  favor  but  wliat  proceeds  from 
fear, — from  the  people  here  expect  no  aid  It  is  yourselves,  it  is  jour- 
selvea  must  save  you;  and  you  are  equal  to  the  task.  Your  friends  know 
this,  and  your  very  enemies  acknowledge  it  But  they  believe  you  are 
as  corrupt  and  as  corruptible  as  themselves ;  and  as  destitute  of  union, 
spirit,  and  perseverance,  as  the  friends  of  freedom  are  in  this  country. 
For  your  country's  sake,  depend  not  upon  commercial  plans  alone  for 
your  safety.  The  manufacturera  begin  to  feel, — they  know,  they  ac- 
knowledge,— they  must  feel  severely ;  and  if  you  persevere,  they  must  be 
ruined.  But  what  are  these  men, — what  are  the  body  of  this  people? 
JSe  servanls  of  their  masters.  How  easy  it  is  for  the  ministry  to  frown  or 
flatter  them  into  ailenca  How  easy  to  take  the  spoils  of  the  nation  and, 
for  a  season,  fill  the  mouths  of  the  clamorous.  It  is  true,  your  persever- 
ance will  occasion,  in  time,  that  hunger  which  will  break  through  stone 
walls.  But  how  difficult  is  it,  how  impracticable  is  it,  for  mere  commer- 
cial virtue  (if  indeed  it  have  any  existence)  to  persevere.  I  repeat, 
therefore — depend  not  upon  this  scheme  for  your  deliverance.  I  do  not 
say  renounce  it— I  say  continue  it;  but  look  toward  it  in  vast  suboidi- 
nation  to  those  noble,  generous,  and  glorious  exertions  which  alone  can 
save  you.  Before  I  came  among  this  people,  the  friends  of  liberty  de- 
sponded ;  because  they  believed  the  Americans  would  give  up.  They 
saw  the  irretrievable  ruin  of  the  whole  cause,  lost  in  that  fatal  yielding. 
I  feel  no  despondence  myself — I  am  sanguine  my  country  must  prevail. 
I  feel  the  ardor  of  an  American ;  I  have  lighted  up  the  countenances  of 
many  ;  I  am  speaking  conviction  every  day  to  more.  In  short,  I  am 
infected  with  an  enthusiasm  which  I  know  to  be  contagious.  Whether 
I  have  caught  or  spread  the  infection  here,  is  no  matter  needful  to  deter- 


THB  CONSEQUENCES  OP   "TASTB." 
["Jovrnal  of  a  Voyage,"  ele.    From  Iht  Same.] 

WENT  again  over  Bath  in  order  to  review  the  butldingsi  Spent 
the  afternoon  with  Mrs.  Macaulay,  and  went  in  the  evening  to  a 
ball  at  the  new  rooms,  which  was  full  and  very  splendid.  The  rooms 
are  very  elegant,  and  the  paintings  which  cover  the  windows,  taken 
from  the  draughts  of  the  figures  found  at  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum, 
have  a  fine  effect  This  evening  I  had  two  hours'  conversation  with 
Colonel  Barr^,  and  from  him  I  learned  that  he  was  once  the  friend  of 
Mr.  Hutchinson  in  opposition  to  Governor  Pownall,  but  that  he  had  for 
a  long  time,  and  especially  since  his  last  arrival  in  England,  wholly  de- 
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serted  bim.  Colonel  Barr^,  while  we  were  reviewing  the  pietoree  taken 
from  ruins  found  at  Herculaueum,  said,  *'  I  hope  you  have  not  the  books 
containing  the  draughts  of  those  ruins  with  you."  I  replied,  there  was 
one  aet,  I  believed,  in  the  public  library  at  our  collie.  "  Keep  them 
there,"  said  he,  "  and  they  may  be  of  Bonie  service  as  a  matter  of  curios- 
ity for  the  speculative,  but  let  them  get  abroad,  and  you  are  ruined. 
They  will  infuse  a  taste  for  buildings  and  sculpture,  and,  when  a  people 
get  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  they  are  ruined.  'Tis  taste  that  ruins  whole 
kingdoms; — 'tis  taste  that  depopulates  whole  nations.  I  could  not  help 
weeping  when  I  surveyed  the  ruins  of  Rome  All  the  remains  of  Roman 
grandeur  are  of  works,  which  were  finished  when  Rome  and  the  spirit 
of  Romans  were  no  more, — unless  I  except  the  ruins  of  the  Emilian 
baths.  Mr.  Quincy,  let  your  countrymen  beware  of  taste  in  their  build- 
ings, equipage,  and  dress,  as  a  deadly  poison." 

Colonel  Barre,  also  added  in  the  course  of  conversation,  "  About  fifteen 
years  ago,  I  was  through  a  considerable  part  of  your  country  ; — for  in 
the  expedition  against  Canada  my  business  called  me  to  pass  by  land 
through  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Albany.  When  I 
returned  again  to  this  country,  I  was  often  speaking  of  America,  and 
could  not  help  speaking  well  of  its  climate,  soil,  and  inhabitants ;  for  you 
must  know,  sir,  America  was  always  a  favorite  with  me ;  but  will  you 
believe  it,  sir  (yet  I  assure  you  it  is  true),  more  than  two-thirds  of  this 
island  at  that  time  thought  the  Americana  were  all  negroes  ! " 

I  replied  I  did  not  in  the  least  doubt  it,  for  that  if  I  was  to  judge  by 
the  late  acts  of  Parliament,  I  should  suppose  that  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britian  still  thought  so ; — for  I  found  that  their  repre- 
sentatives still  treated  them  as  such.  He  smiled,  and  the  discourse 
dropped.  Colonel  Barre  was  among  those  who  voted  for  the  Boston  Port 
Bill. 


OP  REBELLION. 
[ObtenatioM    .    .    .    onlhe  Bwton  PoH-BiS.  1774.] 

TO  complain  of  the  enormities  of  power,  to  expostulate  with  over- 
grown oppressors,  hath  in  all  ages  been  denominated  sedition  and 
faction ;  and  to  turn  upon  tyrants,  treason  and  rebellion.  But  tyrants 
are  rebels  against  the  first  laws  of  Heaven  and  society ;  to  oppose  their 
ravages  is  an  instinct  of  nature — the  inspiration  of  God  in  the  heart  of 
man.  In  the  noble  resistance  which  mankind  make  to  exorbitant  ambi- 
tion and  power  they  always  feel  that  divine  afflatus,  which,  paramount  to 
everything  human,  causes  them  to  consider  the  Lord  of  Hosts  as  their 
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leado-,  and  his  angels  as  fellow-eoldiera.  Trumpeta  are  to  them  joyful 
sounds,  and  the  ensigns  of  war,  the  banners  of  God.  Their  wounds  are 
bound  up  in  the  oil  of  a  good  cause;  sudden  death  is  to  them  present 
martyrdom;  and  funeral  obsequies,  resurrections  to  eternal  honor  and 
glory, — their  widows  and  babes  being  received  into  the  arms  of  a  com- 
passionate Clod,  and  their  names  enrolled  among  David's  worthies.  Great- 
est losses  are  to  them  greatest  gains ;  for  they  leave  the  troubles  of  their 
warfare  to  lie  down  on  beds  of  eternal  rest  and  felicity. 


abigail  ^mitQ  a&amsi. 

BOKN  la  WejEnouth,  Ma«a.,  ITM.    Dikd  ti.  Qnlncy,  Mass.,  leiSL 
A  GLIMPSE  OF  HADAHE  HELVETIUS. 

[From  a  LeOnr  to  Laey  Cratush.—Autewl,  5  September,  1784.     The  Lettera  of  Mrs. 
Adams.    Beviaed  Edition.    1848.] 

IHA VE  been  in  company  with  but  one  French  lady  since  I  arrived ; 
for  strangers  here  make  the  first  visit,  and  nobody  will  know  you 
until  you  have  waited  upon  them  in  form. 

This  lady  I  dined  with  at  Dr.  Franklin's.  She  entered  the  room  with 
a  cardess,  jaunty  air ;  upon  seeing  ladies  who  were  strangers  to  her,  she 
bawled  out,  "Ah I  mon  Dieu,  where  is  Franklin?  Why  did  you  not 
tell  me  there  were  ladies  here?"  You  must  suppose  her  spe^ng 
all  this  in  French.  "How  I  look  I"  said  she,  taking  hold  of  a  chemise 
made  of  tiffany,  which  she  had  on  over  &  blue  lutestring,  and  which 
looked  as  much  upon  the  decay  as  her  beauty,  for  she  was  once  a  hand- 
some woman ;  her  hair  was  frizzled  ;  over  it  she  had  a  small  straw  hat, 
with  a  dirty  gauze  half-handkerchief  round  it,  and  a  bit  of  dirtier  gauze, 
than  ever  my  maids  wore,  was  bowed  on  behind.  She  had  a  black  gauze 
scarf  thrown  over  her  shoulders.  She  ran  out  of  the  room;  when  she 
returned,  the  Doctor  entered  at  one  door,  she  at  the  other;  upon  which 
she  ran  forward  to  him,  caught  him  by  the  hand,  "Helas!  Franklin;" 
then  gave  him  a  double  kiss,  one  upon  each  cheek,  and  another  upon 
his  forehead.  When  we  went  into  the  room  to  dine,  she  was  placed  be- 
tween the  Doctor  and  Mr.  Adams.  She  carried  on  the  chief  of  the  con- 
versation at  dinner,  frequently  locking  her  hand  into  the  Doctor's,  and 
sometimes  spreading  her  arms  upon  the  backs  of  both  the  gentlemen's 
chairs,  then  throwing  her  arm  carelessly  upon  the  Doctor's  neck. 

I  should  have  been  greatly  astonished  at  this  conduct,  if  the  good  DoctOT 
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bad  not  told  me  that  in  this  lady  I  shoald  see  a  geniuDe  FrenchwomaTi, 
wholly  free  from  affectatioa  or  BtiffQess  of  behavior,  and  one  of  the  best 
women  in  the  world.  For  this  I  must  take  the  Doctor's  word ;  but  I 
should  have  set  her  down  for  a  very  bad  one,  although  sixty  years  of 
age,  and  a  widow.  I  own  I  was  highly  disgusted,  and  never  wish  for  an 
acquaintance  with  any  ladies  of  this  cast  After  dinner  she  threw  her- 
self upon  a  settee,  where  she  showed  more  than  her  feet.  She  had  a  little 
lap^og,  who  was,  next  to  the  Doctor,  her  favorite. 


OPBBA  GIBIB  IN  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 
IFrom  a  Letter  to  Mrs.  Crar>ch.—Auletiil,  20  J'eiruary,  178S.] 

THIS  day  eight  months  I  sailed  for  Europe,  since  which  many  new 
,  and  interesting  scenes  have  presented  themselves  before  ma  I 
have  seen  many  of  the  beauties,  and  some  of  the  deformities,  of  this  old 
world.  I  have  been  more  than  ever  convinced,  that  there  is  no  summit 
of  virtae,  and  no  depth  of  vice,  which  human  nature  is  not  capable  of 
rising  to,  on  the  one  hand,  or  sinking  into,  on  the  other.  I  have  felt 
the  force  of  an  observation,  which  I  have  read,  that  daily  example  is  the 
most  subtile  of  poisons.  I  have  found  my  taste  reconciling  itself  to 
habits,  customs,  and  fashions,  which  at  first  disgusted  me.  The  first 
dance  which  I  saw  upon  the  stage  shocked  me;  the  dresses  and  beauty 
o£  the  performers  were  enchanting;  but,'no  sooner  did  the  dance  com- 
mence, than  I  felt  my  delicacy  wounded,  and  I  was  ashamed  to  be  seen 
to  look  at  them.  Qirls,  clothed  in  the  thinnest  silk  and  gauze,  with  their 
petticoats  short,  springing  two  feet  from  the  floor,  poising  themselves  in 
the  air,  with  their  feet  flying,  and  as  perfectly  showing  their  garters  and 
drawers  as  though  no  petticoat  had  been  worn,  was  a  sight  altf^ether 
new  to  m&  Their  motions  are  as  light  as  air,  and  as  quick  as  lightning ; 
they  balance  themselves  to  astonishment.  No  description  can  equal  the 
reality.  They  are  daily  trained  to  it,  from  early  infancy,  at  a  royal 
academy,  instituted  for  this  purpose.  You  will  very  often  see  little 
creatures,  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  years  old,  as  undauntedly  per- 
forming their  parts  as  the  eldest  among  them.  Shall  I  speak  a  truth, 
and  say  that  repeatedly  seeing  these  dances  has  worn  off  that  disgust, 
which  I  at  first  felt,  and  that  I  see  them  now  with  pleasure?  Yet,  when 
I  consider  the  tendency  of  these  things,  the  passions  they  must  excite, 
and  the  known  character,  even  to  a  proverb,  which  is  attached  to  an 
opera  girl,  my  abhorrence  is  not  lessened,  and  neither  my  reason  nor 
judgment  has  accompanied  my  sensibility  in  acquiring  any  degree  of 
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callonsnesa.  The  art  of  dancing  is  carried  to  the  highest  d^ree  of  per- 
fection that  it  IB  capable  of.  At  the  opera,  the  house  is  neither  so  grand, 
nor  of  80  beautifnl  architecture,  as  the  French  theatre,  but  it  is  more 
frequented  bj  the  beau  monde,  who  had  rather  be  amused  than  instructed. 
The  scenery  is  more  various  and  more  highly  decorated,  the  dresses  more 
costly  and  rich.  And  01  the  music,  vocal  and  instrumental;  it  has  a 
soft,  persuasive  power,  and  a  dying  sound.  Conceive  a  highly  decorated 
building,  filled  with  youth,  beauty,  grace,  ease,  clad  in  all  the  most 
pleasing  and  various  ornaments  of  dress,  which  fancy  can  form;  these 
objects  singing  like  cherubs  to  the  best  tuned  instruments,  most  skilfully 
handled,  the  softest,  tenderest  struins ;  every  attitude  corresponding  with 
the. music;  full  of  the  god  or  goddess  whom  they  celebrate;  the  female 
voices  accompanied  by  an  equal  number  of  Adonises.  Think  you  that 
this  city  can  fail  of  becoming  a  Cythera,  and  this  house  the  temple  of 
Venus? 

"  When  music  softens,  and  when  dancing  Srea," 

it  requires  the  immortal  shield  of  the  invincible  Minerva,  to  screen  youth 
from  the  arrows  which  assail  them  on  every  side. 

As  soon  as  a  girl  sets  her  foot  upon  the  floor  of  the  opera,  she  is  ex- 
communicated by  the  Church,  and  denied  burial  in  holy  ground.  She 
conceives  nothing  worse  can  happen  to  her;  all  restraint  is  thrown  off, 
and  she  delivers  herself  to  the  first  who  bids  high  enough  for  her.  But 
let  me  turn  from  a  picture,  of  which  the  outlines  are  but  just  sketched; 
I  would  willingly  veil  the  rest,  as  it  can  only  tend  to  excite  sentiments 
of  horror. 


AT  ST.  JAMES'S. 
[From  a  Ltlltr  to  Mrt.  Craneh.— London,  84  Jww,  178B.] 

CONGRATULATE  me,  my  dear  sister,  it  is  over.  I  was  too  mncb 
fatigued  to  write  a  line  last  evening.  At  two  o'clock  we  went  to 
the  circle,  which  is  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  Queen.  We  passed 
through  several  apartments,  lined  as  usual  with  spectators  upon  ^ese 
occasions.  Upon  entering  the  antechamber,  the  Baron  de  Lynden,  the 
Dutch  Minister,  who  has  been  often  here,  came  and  spoke  with  me.  A 
Count  Sarsfield,  a  French  nobleman,  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  paid 
his  compliments.  As  I  passed  into  the  drawing-room.  Lord  Carmarthen 
and  Sir  Clement  Cotterel  Dormer  were  presented  to  me.  Though  they 
had  been  several  times  here,  I  bad  never  seen  them  before.  The  Swedish 
and  the  Polish  ministers  made  their  compliments,  and  several  other  gen- 
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tlemen ;  but  not  a  single  lady  did  I  know  tmtil  the  Countess  of  Effingham 
came,  who  was  very  civiL  There  were  three  young  ladies,  daughters  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  who  were  to  be  presented  at  the  same  time,  and 
two  bridea  We  were  placed  in  a  circle  round  the  drawing-room,  which 
was  very  full,  I  believe  two  hundred  persona  present  Only  think  of  the 
task!  The  royal  family  have  to  go  round  to  every  person,  and  find 
small  talk  enough  to  speak  to  all  of  them,  though  they  very  prudently 
speak  in  a  whisper,  so  that  only  the  person  who  stands  next  you  can 
hear  what  ia  said.  The  King  enters  the  room,  and  goes  round  to  the 
right ;  the  Queen  and  Princesses  to  the  left  The  lord  in  waiting  pre- 
sents you  to  the  King;  and  the  lady  in  waiting  does  the  same  to  her 
Majesty,  The  King  is  a  personable  man,  but,  my  dear  sister,  he  has  a 
certain  countenance,  which  you  and  I  have  often  remarked ;  a  red  face 
and  white  eyebrows.  The  Queen  has  a  similar  countenance,  and  the 
numerous  royal  family  confirm  the  observation.  Persons  are  not  placed 
according  to  their  rank  in  the  drawing-room,  but  promiscuously;  and 
when  the  King  comes  in,  he  takes  persons  as  they  stand.  When  he 
came  to  me,  Lord  Onslow  said,  "Mra.  Adams ; "  upon  which  I  drew  off 
my  right-hand  glove,  and  hia  Majesty  saluted  my  left  cheek ;  then  asked 
me  if  I  had  taken  a  walk  to-day.  I  could  have  told  his  Majesty  that  I 
had  been  all  the  morning  preparing  to  wait  upon  him ;  but  I  replied, 
"No,  Sire."  "Why,  don't  you  love  walking?  "  says  he.  I  answered,  that 
I  was  rather  indolent  in  that  respect    He  then  bowed,  and  passed  on. 

It  was  more  than  two  hours  after  this  before  it  came  to  my  turn  to  be 
presented  to  the  Queen.  The  cirele  was  so  lai^e  that  the  company  were 
four  hours  standing.  The  Queen  was  evidently  embarrassed  when  I  was 
presented  to  her.  I  had  disagreeable  feelings  toa  She,  however,  said, 
"Mrs.  Adams,  have  you  got  into  your  house?  Pray,  how  do  you  like 
the  situation  of  it?"  Whilst  the  Princess  Eoyal  looked  compassionate, 
and  asked  me  if  I  was  not  much  fatigued ;  and  observed  that  it  was  a 
very  full  drawing-room.  Her  sister,  who  came  next.  Princess  Augusta, 
after  having  asked  your  niece  if  she  was  ever  in  England  before,  and  her 
answering  "Yes,"  inquired  of  me  how  long  ago,  and  supposed  it  was 
when  she  was  very  young.  And  all  this  is  said  with  much  affability, 
and  the  ease  and  freedom  of  old  acquaintance.  The  manner  in  which 
they  make  their  tour  round  the  room  ia,  first,  the  Queen,  the  lady  in 
waiting  behind  her,  holding  up  her  train;  next  to  her,  the  Princess 
Eoyal;  after  her,  Princess  Augusta,  and  their  lady  in  waiting  behind 
them.  They  are  pretty,  rather  than  beautiful,  well  shaped,  with  fair 
complexions,  and  a  tincture  of  the  King's  countenance.  The  two  sisters 
look  much  alike;  they  were  both  dressed  in  black  and  silver  silk,  with 
a  silver  netting  upon  the  coat,  and  their  heads  full  of  diamond  pins. 
The  Queen  was  in  purple  and  silver.     She  is  not  well  shaped  nor  hand* 
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some.  As  to  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  rank  and  title  may  compensate 
for  want  of  personal  charma ;  but  they  are,  in  general,  very  plain,  ill- 
shaped,  and  ugly ;  but  don't  you  tell  anybody  that  I  say  bo.  If  one 
wants  to  see  beauty,  one  must  go  to  Ranel^h ;  there  it  is  collected,  in 
one  bright  constellation.  There  were  two  ladiea  veiy  el^ant,  at  CJourt, — 
Lady  Salisbury  and  Lady  Talbot ;  but  the  observation  did  not  in  general 
hold  good,  that  6ne  feathers  make  fine  birds,  I  saw  many  who  were 
vastly  richer  dressed  than  your  friends,  but  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  I 
saw  none  aeater  or  more  elegant 


THE  AMBASSADOE'S  BALL. 
[From  a  Lftter  to  Mi»»  Luey  Craneh.— London,  2  April,  178S.] 

TO  amuse  you  then,  my  dear  niece,  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  the 
dress  of  the  ladies  at  the  ball  of  the  Comt«  d'Adh^mar;  as  your 
cousin  tells  me  that  she  some  time  ago  gave  you  a  history  of  the  birth- 
day and  ball  at  Court,  this  may  serve  as  a  counterpart  Though,  should  I 
attempt  to  compare  the  apartments,  St  James's  would  fall  as  much  short 
of  the  French  Ambassador's,  as  the  Court  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  does 
of  the  splendor  and  magnificence  of  that  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty. 
I  am  sure  I  never  saw  an  assembly  room  in  America,  which  did  not  ex- 
ceed that  at  St  James's  in  point  of  el^ance  and  decoration ;  and,  as  to 
its  fair  visitors,  not  all  their  blaze  of  diamonds,  set  off  with  Parisian 
rouge,  can  match  the  blooming  health,  the  sparkling  eye,  and  modest  de- 
portment of  the  dear  girls  of  my  native  land.  As  to  the  dancing,  the 
space  they  had  to  move  in  gave  them  no  opportunity  to  display  the  grace 
of  a  minuet,  and  the  full  dress  of  long  court-trains  and  enormous  hoops, 
you  well  know  were  not  favorable  for  country  dances,  so  that  I  saw  them 
at  every  disadvantage;  not  so  the  other  evening.  They  were  much 
more  properly  clad ; — silk  waists,  gauze  or  white  or  painted  tiffany  coats 
decorated  with  ribbon,  beads,  or  flowers,  as  fancy  directed,  were  chiefly 
worn  by  the  young  ladies.  Hats  turned  up  at  the  sides  with  diamond 
loops  and  buttons  of  steel,  large  bows  of  ribbons  and  wreaths  of  flowers, 
displayed  themselves  to  much  advantage  upon  the  heads  of  some  of  the 
prettiest  girls  England  can  boast  The  light  from  the  lustres  is  more 
favorable  to  beauty  than  daylight,  and  the  color  acquired  by  dancing, 
more  becoming  than  rouge,  as  fancy  dresses  are  more  favorable  to  youtfi 
than  the  formality  of  a  uniform.  There  was  as  great  a  variety  of  pretty 
dresses,  borrowed  wholly  from  France,  as  I  have  ever  seen :  and  amongst 
the  rest,  some  with  sapphire-blue  satin  waists,  spangled  with  silver,  and 
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laced  down  the  back  and  seams  with  eilver  stripes;  white  satin  petticoats 
trimined  with  black  and  blue  velvet  ribbon ;  an  odd  kiad  of  head-dress, 
which  they  term  the  "helmet  of  Mioerva."  I  did  not  observe  the  bird 
of  wisdom,  however,  nor  do  I  know  whether  those  who  wore  the  dress 
had  suitable  pretensions  to  it  "  And  praj,"  say  you,  "  how  were  my 
aiint  and  cousin  dressed?"  If  it  will  gratify  you  to  know,  you  shall 
hear.  Your  aunt,  then,  wore  a  f  ull-dreas  court  cap  without  the  lappets, 
in  which  was  a  wreath  of  white  flowers,  and  blue  sheafs,  two  black  and 
blue  fiat  feathers  (which  cost  her  half  a  guinea  apiece,  but  that  you  need 
not  tell  of),  three  pearl  pins,  bought  for  Court,  and  a  pair  of  pearl  ear- 
rings, the  coat  of  them — no  matter  what;  less  than  diamonds,  however. 
A  sapphire-blue  dsmi-samn  with  a  satin  stripe,  sack  and  petticoat  trimmed 
with  a  broad  black  lace;  crape  flounce,  etc ;  leaves  made  of  blue  ribbon, 
and  trimmed  with  white  floss;  wreaths  of  black  velvet  ribbon  spotted 
with  steel  beads,  which  are  much  in  fashion,  and  brought  to  such  per 
fection  as  to  resemble  diamonds ;  white  ribbon  also  in  the  Vandyke  style, 
made  up  of  the  trimming,  which  looked  very  cl^ant ;  a  full-dress  band- 
kerchief,  and  a  bouquet  of  roses.  "Full  gay,  I  think,  for  my  aunt.'* 
That  is  true,  Lucy,  but  nobody  is  old  in  Europe.  I  was  seated  next  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  who  had  a  scarlet  satin  sack  and  coat,  with  a  cushion 
full  of  diamonds,  for  hair  she  has  none,  and  is  but  seventy-six,  neither. 
Well,  now  for  your  cousin;  a  small,  white  Leghorn  hat,  bound  with  pink 
satin  ribbon;  a  steel  buckle  and  band  which  turned  up  at  the  side,  and 
confined  a  large  pink  bow ;  a  large  bow  of  the  same  kind  of  ribbon  behind ; 
a  wreath  of  full-blown  roses  round  the  crown,  and  another  of  buds  and 
roses  withinside  the  hat,  which  being  placed  at  the  back  of  the  hair, 
brought  the  roses  to  the  edge ;  you  see  it  clearly ;  6ne  red  and  black 
feather,  with  two  white  ones,  completed  the  head-dress.  A  gown  and 
coat  of  Chamberi  gauze,  with  a  red  satin  stripe  over  a  pink  waist,  and 
coat  flounced  with  crape,  trimmed  with  broad  point  and  pink  ribbon; 
wreaths  of  roses  across  the  coat;  gauze  sleeves  and  ruffles.  But  the 
poor  girl  was  so  sick  with  a  cold,  that  she  could  not  enjoy  herself,  and 
we  retired  about  one  o'clock  without  waiting  supper,  by  which  you  have 
lost  half  a  sheet  of  paper,  I  dare  say ;  but  I  cannot  close  without  describ- 
ing to  you  Lady  North  and  her  daughter.     She  is  as  large  as  Captain 

C 's  wife,  and  much  such  a  made  woman,  with  a  much  fuller  face,  of 

the  color  and  complexion  of  Mra  C ,  who  formerly  lived  with  your 

uncle  Palmer,  and  looks  as  if  porter  and  beef  stood  no  chance  before  her; 
add  to  this,  that  it  is  covered  with  large  red  pimples,  over  which,  to  help 
the  natural  redness,  a  coat  of  rouge  is  spread ;  and,  to  assist  her  shape,  she 
was  dressed  in  white  satin,  trimmed  with  scarlet  ribbon.  Miss  North  is 
not  so  lai^  nor  quite  so  red,  but  has  a  very  small  eye  with  the  most 
impudent  face  you  can  possibly  form  an  idea  of,  joined  to  manners  so 
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maacoline,  that  I  was  obliged  freqnentiy  to  recollect  tliat  line  of  Dr. 
Young'B, 

"  Believe  her  drees  ;  she's  not  a  grenadier." 

to  persuade  mjaelf  that  I  was  not  miataken. 

Thus,  my  dear  girl,  you  have  an  account  which  perhaps  may  amuse 
you  a  littla  You  must  excuse  my  not  copying;  I  fear,  now,  I  shall  not 
get  nearly  all  my  letters  ready, — my  pen  very  bad,  as  you  see;  and  I  am 
engaged  three  days  this  week, — to  a  rout  at  the  Baroness  de  Nolken's, 
the  Swedish  minister's,  to  a  ball  on  Thursday  evening,  and  to  a  dinner 
-on  Saturday.  Do  not  fear  that  your  aunt  will  become  dissipated,  or  in 
love  with  European  manners;  but,  as  opportunity  offers,  I  wish  to  see 
this  European  world  in  all  i\&  forms  that  I  can  with  decency.  I  still 
moralize  with  Yorick,  or  with  one  more  experienced,  and  say,  "Vanity 
of  vanities,  all  is  vani^." 


WASHINGTON.  IN  THE  SECOND  PEESIDENCT. 

[From  a  Ititer  to  Aer  DavghUr.—Waahington,  31  Novemhtr,  1800.] 

T  ARRIVED  here  on  Sunday  last,  and  without  meeting  with  any  accident 
-*-  worth  noticing,  except  losing  ourselves  when  we  left  Baltimore,  and 
going  eight  or  nine  miles  on  the  Frederick  road,  by  which  means  we  were 
obliged  to  go  the  other  eight  through  woods,  where  we  wandered  two 
hours  without  finding  a  guide,  or  the  path.  Fortunately,  a  straggling 
black  came  up  with  us,  and  we  engaged  him  as  a  guide,  to  extricate 
us  out  of  our  difBculty;  but  woods  are  all  you  see,  from  Baltimore 
until  you  reach  the  city,  which  is  only  so  in  nam&  Here  and  there  is  a 
amallcot,  without  a  glass  window,  interspersed  among  the  forests,  through 
which  you  travel  miles  without  seeing  any  human  being.  In  the  city 
there  are  buildings  enough,  if  they  were  compact  and  finished,  to  ac- 
commodate Congress  and  those  attached  to  it;  but  as  they  are,  and 
scattered  as  they  are,  I  see  no  great  comfort  for  them.  The  river,  which 
runs  up  to  Alexandria,  is  in  full  view  of  my  window,  and  I  see  the  ves- 
sels as  they  pass  and  repass.  The  house  is  upon  a  grand  and  superb 
scale,  requiring  about  thirty  servants  to  attend  and  keep  the  apartments 
in  proper  order,  and  perform  the  ordinary  business  of  the  house  and 
stables ;  an  establishment  very  well  proportioned  to  the  President's  sal- 
ary. The  lighting  the  apartmente,  from  the  kitchen  to  parlors  and 
chambers,  is  a  tax  indeed ;  and  the  fires  we  are  obliged  to  keep  to  secure 
us  from  daily  ague,"  is  another  very  cheering  comfort  To  assist  us  in 
this  great  castle,  and  render  less  attendance  necessaiy,  bells  are  wholly 
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wanting,  not  one  single  one  being  hung  through  the  whole  house,  and 
promises  are  all  joa  can  obtain.  This  is  so  great  an  inconvenience,  that 
I  know  not  what  to  do,  or  how  to  da  The  kdies  from  Georgetown  and 
in  the  city  have  many  of  them  visited  me.  Yesterday  I  returned  fifteen 
visits, — but  such  a  place  as  Georgetown  appears, — why,  our  Milton  is 
beautif  uL  But  no  compariaons ; — if  they  will  put  me  up  some  bells,  and 
let  me  have  wood  enough  to  keep  fires,  I  design  to  be  pleased.  I  could 
content  myself  almMt  anywhere  three  months;  but,  surrounded  with 
forests,  can  you  believe  that  wood  is  not  to  be  had,  because  people  can- 
not be  found  to  cut  and  cart  it !  Briesler  entered  into  a  contract  with  a 
man  to  supply  him  with  wood.  A  small  part,  a  few  cords  only,  has  he 
been  able  to  get  Moat  of  that  was  expended  to  dry  the  walls  of  the 
house  before  we  came  in,  and  yesterday  the  man  told  him  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  procure  it  to  be  cut  and  carted.  He  has  had  recourse 
to  coals ;  but  we  cannot  get  grates  made  and  set  We  have,  indeed, 
come  into  a  new  couidTy. 

You  must  keep  all  this  to  yourself,  and,  when  asked  how  I  like  it, 
say  that  I  write  you  the  situation  is  beautiful,  which  is  true.  The 
house  is  made  habitable,  but  there  is  not  a  single  apartment  finished,  and 
all  withiDside,  except  the  plastering,  has  been  done  since  Briesler  cam& 
We  have  not  the  least  fence,  yard,  or  other  convenience,  without,  and 
the  great  unfinished  audience-room  I  make  a  drying-room  of,  to  hang  up 
the  clothes  in.  The  principal  stairs  are  not  up,  and  will  not  be  this 
winter.  Six  chambers  are  made  comfortable;  two  are  occupied  by  the 
President  and  Mr.  Shaw;  two  lower  rooms,  one  for  a  common  parlor, 
and  one  for  a  levee-room.  Up  stairs  there  is  the  oval  room,  which  is  de- 
signed for  the  drawing-room,  and  has  the  crimson  furniture  in  it  It  is 
a  very  handsome  room  now ;  but,  when  completed,  it  will  be  beautifuL 
If  the  twelve  years,  in  which  this  place  has  been  considered  as  the  future 
Beat  of  government,  had  been  improved,  as  they  would  have  been  if  in 
New  England,  very  many  of  the  present  inconveniences  would  have 
been  removed.  It  is  a  beautiful  spot,  capable  of  every  improvement, 
and,  the  more  I  view  it,  the  more  I  am  delighted  with  it. 

Since  I  sat  down  to  write,  I  have  been  called  down  to  a  servant  from 
Mount  Vernon,  with  a  billet  from  Major  Cuatis,  and  a  haunch  of  venison, 
and  a  kind,  congratulatory  letter  from  Mrs.  Lewis,  upon  my  arrival  in 
this  city,  with  Mrs.  Washington's  love,  inviting  me  to  Mount  Vernon, 
where,  health  permitting,  I  will  go,  before  I  leave  this  place. 

The  Senate  is  much  behindhand.     No  C3ongresa  has  yet  been  made. 

'Tis  said is  on  his  way,  but  travels  with  so  many  delicacies  in 

his  rear,  that  he  cannot  get  on  fast,  lest  some  of  them  should  suffer. 

Thomas  comes  in  and  says  a  House  is  made;  so  to-morrow,  though 
Saturday,  the  President  will  meet  them.     Adieu,  my  dear. 
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Slaron  CUbelattH. 

Boiv  In  Hadduu,  Coan.,  ITM.    Uian  at  K««  HavcD,  Conn.,  1815. 
THE  FAMILY  BLOOD. 


FOUR  kinds  of  blood  flow  in  my  veiiu. 
And  goTero,  each  in  turn,  m;  brains. 
From  Cleveland,  Porter,  Bbwell,  Watbes, 
I  hod  my  parentage  in  quarters  ; 
Hy  fathers'  fathers'  namee  1  know. 
And  further  back  no  doubt  might  go. 
Compound  on  compound  from  the  flood, 
Makes  up  my  old  anceHtral  blood  ; 
But  what  my  sires  of  old  time  were, 
I  neither  wish  to  know,  nor  care. 
Some  might  be  wise — and  othera  fools  ; 
Bome  might  be  tyrants — others  tools  ; 
Some  might  have  wealth,  and  others  lack  j 
Bome  fair  perchance — some  almost  black  ; 
No  matter  what  in  days  of  yore, 
Since  now  they're  known  and  seen  no  more: 

The  name  of  Cleveland  I  mnst  wear, 
Which  any  foundling  too  might  bear  : 
Porter,  they  say,  from  Scotland  came, 
A  bonny  Laird  of  ancient  fame  : 
Bgwbi.l,  of  English  derivation. 
Perhaps  was  outta\Ted  from  the  nation  ', 
And  WATEK3,  Irish  as  I  ween, 
Straight — round-about  from — Aberdeen  ! 

Such  is  my  heterogeneoos  blood, 
A  motley  mixture,  bad  and  good  : 
Each  blood  aspires  to  rule  alone. 
And  each  in  turn  sscendB  the  throne. 
Of  its  poor  realm  to  wear  the  crown. 
And  reign  till  next  one  tears  him  down, 
Euch  change  must  twist  about  my  brains, 
And  move  my  tongue  in  different  strains  ( 
My  mental  powers  are  captive  led, 
As  whim  or  wiadom  rulea  the  head  ; 
My  character  no  one  can  know. 
For  none  I  have  while  things  are  so  ; 
I'm  something — nothing,  wise,  or  fool. 
As  snita  the  blood  that  hap«  to  rule. 
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When  Clstblahd  reigoB  I'm  thought  a  wit 
In  giving  words  the  fuoDj  hit  ; 
And  social  glee  and  hamoroua  song 
Delight  the  fools  th&t  round  me  throng  ; 
Till  POKTBB  next  puts  on  the  crown, 
And  hauls  the  Clkvelasd  banner  down. 

Now  all  is  calm,  discreet,  and  wise, 
Whate'er  I  do,  wbate'er  devise  ; 
What  common  aeose  and  wisdom  teach, 
Directs  m;  actions,  forma  my  speech  ; 
The  wise  and  good  around  me  stay. 
And  laughing  dunces  hie  away. 

But  Boon,  alas,  this  happy  voin 
Ma;  for  some  other  change  again  I 
Sewbll  perchance  shall  next  bear  rale  : 
I'm  now  a  philosophic  fool  I 
With  Jefferson  1  correspond, 
And  sail  with  bim,  the  atars  beyond  ; 
Each  nerve  and  fibre  of  my  bndn 
To  sense  profound  I  nicely  strain, 
And  thus  uprise  beyond  the  ken 
Of  common  sense  and  ci 


Thus  great  am  I,  till  Sewell'b  crowu 
About  my  ears  comes  tumbling  down. 
Wise  fools  may  soar  themselves  above, 
And  dream  in  rapturous  spheres  they  move  ; 
But  airy  caatles  must  recoil. 
And  such  wild  imagery  spoil. 

But  who  comes  now  ?     Alas  I  'tis  Watsxb, 
Rushing  and  blustering  to  bead-quarters  : 
He  knows  nor  manners,  nor  decorum, 
But  elbows  headlong  to  the  forum  ; 
Uncouth  and  odd,  abrupt  and  bold, 
Unteachable  and  uncontrolled, 
Devoid  of  wisdom,  sense,  or  wit. 
Not  one  thing  right  he  ever  hit, 
Unless  by  accident,  not  skill. 
Be  blundered  right  against  hie  wilL 

And  such  am  I  I  no  transmigration 
Can  sink  me  to  a  lower  station  : 
Come,  PoHTEH,  come  depose  this  clown, 
And,  once  for  all,  poMesa  the  crown. 
If  aught,  in  Sewell's  blood,  you  And 
Will  make  your  own  still  more  refined  ; 
If  found  in  Cleveland's  blood,  a,  tnut 
To  ud  you  in  aSairs  of  state  ^ 
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Select  Buch  parts — and  spam  the  rest, 
No  more  to  rule  in  brain  or  breast. 
Of  Waters'  blood,  expel  the  whole, 
Let  not  one  drop  pollute  my  soul : 
Then  rule  my  head — and  keep  m;  heart 
From  follj,  weakness,  wit  apart : 
With  all  such  gifts  I  glad  dispense, 
But  on);  leave  me — comhoh  bkhbb. 


Bow  about  ITU.    Dud  at  SlMlbon,  N.  S.,  IftO. 

PAILTTRK  OP  THE  PLOT  TO  SEIZE  THE  PEDEBAL  ABCHTTES. 

[Narratm  of  Mi  Exerticni  and  Suffwinga.    1788.] 

ATAIiE  far  more  melancholy  tbaa  any  yet  related  comes  dov  to  be 
told ;  the  recoUeotioii  of  which  (and  it  is  impossible  he  should  ever 
fo^^t  it)  will  forever  wring  with  ai^uish  the  heart  of  the  writer  of  this 
narrative.  In  the  end  of  October,  1781,  Major  Beckwith,  aide^e-camp 
to  General  Kniphausen,  came  and  informed  Lieutenant  Moody,  that  one 
Addison  had  been  with  him,  on  a  project  of  high  moment  It  was 
nothing  less  than  to  bring  off  the  moat  important  books  and  papers  of 
Congress.  This  Addison  was  an  Englishman ;  and  bad  been  employed 
in  some  inferiop  department,  under  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Secretary  to  the 
Congress.  He  was  then  a  prisoner;  and  the  plan  was,  that  he  should  be 
immediately  exchanged,  return  in  the  usual  manner  to  Philadelphia,  and 
there  resume  his  old  employment  The  Lieutenant  was  abundantly 
careful,  and  even  scrupulous,  in  his  inquiries  concerning  the  man's  char- 
acter ;  on  which  bead  Major  Beckwith  expressed  the  most  entire  confi- 
dence ;  and  observed,  that  Addison  was  equally  cautious  respecting  the 
characteis  of  those  who  were  to  attend  him. 

The  matter  was  of  importance ;  and  Lieutenant  Moody  was  confident 
that,  though  it  might  be  difficult  to  perform  bis  part  of  the  business,  yet 
it  was  not  impracticable:  He  resolved,  however,  as  Addison  might 
think  him  an  object  worth  betraying,  that  he  should  not  be  informed  of 
his  consenting  to  be  of  the  party.  If  any  other  person  did  inform  him 
of  it,  he  was,  to  say  the  least,  very  imprudent  The  Lieutenant  pitched 
upon  his  only  brother,  of  whom  some  mention  has  already  been  made, 
and  another  ^ithful  American  soldier,  for  this  arduous  ent^rise.  Their 
first  instructions  were  to  wait  on  Addison,  and  to  bind  him,  as  they 
thaaaolves  bad  just  been  bound,  to  mutual  secrecy  and  fidelity,  by  au 
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oath,  whicli  the  Lieutenant  had  alvrajs  administered  to  his  followers  in 
all  his  expeditions,  when  the  importance  of  the  object  rendered  sacb  an 
additional  tie  necessary.        .... 

After  taking  this  oath,  a  certain  number  of  nights  was  agreed  on,  in 
which  Addison  was  to  expect  them ;  and  a  certain  place  also  appointed, 
where  be  was  to  meet  them.  In  such  an  adventure,  it  was  impossible 
to  be  exact  to  any  time ;  but  it  was  f^reed,  that  if  thej  failed  of  being  at 
the  place  in  any  of  the  specified  nigbts,  he  should  no  longer  expect  them ; 
and  they  farther  promised,  by  proper  means,  to  apprise  him,  if  possible, 
if  any  accident  should  befall  them,  so  as  either  to  delay,  or  wholly  put  an 
end  to  their  project 

Things  being  thus  settled,  Addison  left  New  York  iu  due  form  and 
manner,  as  was  generally  supposed,  in  order  to  return  to  his  former 
friends  and  employment;  and,  at  the  proper  time,  Lieutenant  Moody  and 
bis  friends  followed  him.  The  manner  and  circumstances  of  their  march, 
it  is  not  material  nor  proper  here  to  relate :  SufQce  it  to  say,  that,  on  the 
night  of  the  7th  of  November,  the  first  in  the  order  of  those  that  had 
been  appointed,  they  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  but 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  They  found  Addison  already  on  the 
spot,  waiting  for  them,  according  to  appointment  Lieutenant  Moody 
kept  a  little  back,  at  such  a  distance  aa  not  to  have  his  person  distin- 
guished, yet  so  as  to  be  within  hearing  of  the  conversation  that  passed. 
His  brother,  and  Marr  his  associate,  on  going  up  to  Addison,  found  him 
apparently  fuU  of  confidence,  and  in  high  spirits ;  and  every  thing  seemed 
to  promise  success.  He  told  them,  that  their  plot  was  perfectly  ripe  for 
execution ;  that  be  had  secured  the  means  of  admission  into  the  most 
private  recesses  of  the  State  House,  so  that  he  should  be  able  the  next 
evening  to  deliver  to  them  the  papers  they  were  in  quest  ot  They,  on 
their  parts,  assured  him,  that  every  necessary  precaution  had  been  taken 
to  secure  and  expedite  their  retreat ;  and  that  they  had  with  them  a  sure 
friend,  who  would  wait  for  them  on  that  side  of  the  river,  who,  as  well 
as  themselves,  would  die  by  hia  side,  rather  than  desert  him,  should  any 
disaster  befall  them.  He  replied,  that  they  should  find  him  as  true  and 
faithful  to  them  and  their  cause,  as  they  themselves  could  possibly  ba 
Soon  after  they  crossed  the  river  tt^ether  to  Philadelphia;  and  it  is 
probable  that,  on  the  passage,  Addison  was  for  the  firet  time  informed 
that  this  friend  was  Lieutenant  Moody.  Whether  it  was  this  discovery 
that  put  it  first  into  his  head,  or  whether  be  had  all  along  intended  it, 
and  had  already  taken  the  necessary  previous  steps,  the  Lieutenant  can- 
not certainly  say ;  but  he  assures  himself,  that  every  generous-minded 
man  will  be  shocked  when  he  reads,  that  this  perfidious  wreteh  had 
either  sold,  or  was  about  to  sell  them  to  the  Congress. 

As  the  precise  time  ia  which  they  should  be  able  to  execute  their  plan 
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could  not  be  ascertained,  it  was  agreed  that  Lieutenant  Moody  should 
remain  at  the  Ferry-house,  opposite  to  Philadelphia,  till  they  returned. 
On  going  into  the  house,  he  told  the  mistress  of  it,  by  a  convenient 
equivocation,  that  he  was  an  officer  of  the  Jersey  Brigade,  as  he  really 
was,  thoi^h  of  that  Jersey  Brigade  which  was  in  the  King's  servica 
The  woman  understood  him  as  speaking  of  a  rebel  corps,  which  was  also 
called  the  Jersey  Brigade.  To  avoid  notice,  he  pretended  to  be  indis- 
posed ;  and,  going  up  stairs,  he  threw  himself  upon  a  bed,  and  here  con- 
tinued to  keep  his  room,  but  always  awake,  and  always  on  the  watch. 
Next  morning,  about  11  o'clock,  he  saw  a  man  walk  hastily  up  to  the  house, 
and  overheard  him  telling  some  person  he  met  at  the  door,  that  "  there 
was  the  devil  to  pay  in  Philadelphia ;  that  there  had  been  a  plot  to  break 
into  the  State  House,  but  that  one  of  the  party  had  betrayed  the  others ; 
that  two  were  already  taken ;  and  that  a  party  of  soldiers  had  just  crossed 
the  river  with  him,  to  seize  their  leader,  who  was  said  to  be  there- 
abouts." The  Lieutenant  felt  himself  to  be  too  nearly  interested  in 
this  intelligence,  any  longer  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  a  sick  man ; 
and,  seizing  his  pistols,  he  instantly  ran  down  stairs,  and  made  his 
eecape. 

He  had  not  got  a  hundred  yards  from  the  house  when  he  saw  the 
soldiers  enter  it  A  small  piece  of  wood  lay  before  him,  in  which  he 
hoped  at  least  to  be  out  of  sight ;  and  he  had  sprung  the  fence  in  order 
to  enter  it  But  it  was  already  lined  by  a  party  of  horse,  with  a  view  of 
cutting  ofE  his  retreat  Thus  surrounded,  all  hopes  of  Sight  were  in 
vain;  and  to  seek  for  a  hiding-place,  in  a  clear,  open  field,  seemed 
equally  useless.  Drowning  persons  are  said  to  catch  at  straws;  with 
hardly  a  hope  of  escaping  so  much  as  a  moment  longer  undiscovered,  he 
threw  himself  flat  on  bis  face  in  a  ditch,  which  yet  seemed  of  all  places 
the  least  calculated  for  concealment,  for  it  was  without  weeds  or  shrubs, 
and  so  shallow,  that  a  quail  might  be  seen  in  it  Once  more  he  had 
reason  to  moralize  on  the  vanity  of  all  human  contrivance  and  confi- 
dence; yet,  as  Providence  ordered  it,  the  improbability  of  the  place 
proved  the  means  of  his  security.  He  had  lain  there  but  a  few  minutes, 
when  six  of  his  pursuers  passed  within  ten  feet  of  him,  and  very  dili- 
gently examined  a  thickety  part  of  the  ditch  that  was  but  a  few  paces 
from  him.  With  hia  pistols  cocked,  be  kept  his  eye  constantly  on  them, 
determining,  that,  as  soon  as  he  saw  himself  to  be  discovered  by  any  one 
of  them,  he  would  instantly  spring  up,  and  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  might 
be;  and,  refusin;^  to  be  taken  alive,  provoke,  and,  if  possible,  force  them 
to  kill  him.  Once  or  twice  he  thought  he  saw  one  of  the  soldiers  look 
at  him,  and  be  was  on  the  point  of  shooting  the  man ;  but  reflecting 
that  possibly  though  the  soldier  did  see,  yet  he  might  have  the  humanity 
not  to  discover  him,  as  he  would  fain  hope  was  really  the  case,  his  heart 
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smote  him  for  his  rash  resolution ;  and  he  thanks  QoA  that  he  iras  re- 
strained from  patting  it  in  execution. 

From  the  ditch  they  went  all  round  the  adjacent  field ;  and,  as  Lieuten- 
ant Moody  sometimes  a  little  raised  up  his  head,  he  saw  them  frequently 
running  ^eir  bayonets  into  some  small  stacks  of  Indian  corn-fodder. 
This  suggested  to  him  an  idea,  that  if  he  could  escape  till  night,  a  place 
they  had  already  explored  would  he  the  securest  shelter  for  him.  When 
night  came,  he  got  into  one  of  those  stacks.  The  wind  was  high,  which 
prevented  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  of  the  fodder,  as  he  entered,  from 
heing  beard  by  the  people  who  were  at  that  time  passing  close  by  him 
into  the  country  in  quest  of  him.  His  position  in  this  retreat  was  very 
uncomfortable,  for  he  could  neither  sit  aor  lie  down-  In  this  erect  post- 
ure, however,  he  remained  two  nights  and  two  days,  without  a  morsel  of 
food,  for  there  was  no  corn  on  the  stalks,  and,  which  was  infinitely  more 
intolerable,  without  drink.  He  must  not  relate,  for  reasons  which  may 
be  easily  imagined,  what  became  of  him  immediately  after  his  coming  out 
of  this  uneasy  prison;  but  he  will  venture  to  inform  the  reader,  that,  on 
the  fifth  night  after  his  elopement  from  the  Ferry-house,  he  searched  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  till  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  small 
boat  Into  this  he  jumped ;  and  having  waited  a  little  for  the  tide  of 
flood,  which  was  near,  he  pulled  ofi^  and  rowed  a  considerable  way  up  the 
river.  During  this  voyage  he  was  several  times  accosted  by  people  on 
the  water;  but,  having  often  found  the  benefit  of  putting  on  a  fearless 
air,  he  endeavored  to  answer  them  in  their  own  way ;  and  recollecting 
some  of  the  less  polished  phrases  of  the  gentlemeD  of  the  oar,  he  used 
them  pretty  liberally ;  and  thus  was  suffered  to  pass  on  unsuspected. 
In  due  time  he  left  his  boat ;  and,  relying  on  the  aid  of  Loyalists,  some 
of  whom  he  knew  were  everywhere  to  be  found,  he  went  into  a  part  of 
the  country  least  known  to  him,  and  the  least  likely  for  him  to  have 
thought  of;  and  at  length,  after  many  circuitons  marches,  all  in  the  night, 
and  through  pathless  courses,  in  about  five  days,  he  once  more  arrived 
safe  in  New  York. 

All  these  efforts  for  life  were  dictated,  it  would  seem,  rather  by  in- 
stinct than  reason ;  for,  occupied  as  his  mind  had  been  with  his  own 
danger,  and  his  own  sufferings,  he  can  truly  say,  his  greatest  uneasiness 
was  on  account  of  his  brother.  There  was  not  a  ray  of  hope  that  he 
could  escape,  and  less,  if  possible,  that  he  would  be  pardoned.  He  was 
the  son  of  his  old  age  to  a  most  worthy  and  beloved  father,  who  had 
himself  been  a  soldier,  and  who  loved  and  honored  the  profession.  In- 
deed he  was  a  most  amiable  young  man,  as  remarkable  for  the  sweetness 
of  his  disposition  as  for  his  undaunted  intrepidity.  Excellent  youth  1 
Every  feeling  heart  will  forgive  the  tear  which  is  now  dropped  to  thy 
memory,  by  thy  sorrowing  brother  I     He  perished  by  an  ignomizdous 
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death,  in  tlie  28d  jear  of  his  age;  the  news  of  which,  as  maj  naturally 
be  supposed,  well-nigh  brought  the  gray  hairs  of  a  venerable  father  with 
Borrow  to  the  grave.  It  did  not,  indeed,  immediately  coat  him  his  lifey 
bat  it  cost  him,  what  is  more  valuable — his  reason  I 

His  f  ellow-priaoDer  was  also  sentenced  to  death ;  bat,  on  making  some 
pretended  discoveries,  of  no  considerable  moment,  he  was  reprieved. 
Lieutenant  Moody  is  sensible  it  contains  no  infoimation  that  can  interest 
the  reader ;  yet,  as  he  preserves  it  as  a  precious  relic,  he  persuades  him- 
self every  man  who  is  a  brother  will  forgive  his  inser^ng  an  extract  or 
two  from  his  brother's  last  letter,  dated  November  12, 1781,  from  the 
New  Chiol  Dungeon,  Philadelphia. 

"  Deak  Bbotheb, 

"  Let  me  entreat  you  not  to  grieve  at  my  fate^  and  the  fate  of  my 
brother-soldier.  Betrayed  by  the  man  on  whom  we  depended  to  execute 
the  plan  proposed  by  Captain  Beckwith,  we  were  taken  up  as  spies, 
and  have  been  tried  and  condemned,  and  are  to  die  to-morrow.  I  pray 
you  to  forgive  him,  as  I  do,  and  Laurence  Marr  also,  as  freely  as  we 
hope  to  be  forgiven  by  our  Maker. — One  more  request  I  have  to  make 
to  you  is,  that,  taking  warning  by  my  fate,  you  will  not  hereafter  so 
often  venture  yourself  out  of  the  British  lines.  I  am  in  irons;  bul^ 
thanks  to  the  Almighty,  I  still  have  the  liberty  of  thought  and  speech. 
O !  may  I  make  a  good  use  of  them,  and  be  prepared,  as  I  ought  to  be, 
for  eternity  !  Sentence  has  not  been  passed  on  us  above  two  hours,  all 
which  time  I  have  employed  in  prayer,  as  I  will  continue  to  do  to  the 
last  moment ;  and,  I  bless  God,  I  feel  quite  cheerful" 

Lieutenant  Moody  cannot  in  justice  close  this  plain  and  artleaa  narra- 
tive,  already  spun  out  to  too  great  a  length,  without  bearing  his  public 
testimony,  feeble  as  it  may  be,  in  favor  of,  and  returning  his  thanks,  as 
he  now  most  cordially  does,  to  those  brave,  loyal  Americans,  whom, 
though  in  the  ranks  only,  he  shall  always  think  it  the  greatest  honor  of 
his  life  to  have  commanded  in  these  expeditions.  They  were,  in  general, 
men  of  some  property ;  and,  without  a  single  exception,  men  of  principle. 
They  fooght  for  what  appeared  to  be  the  true  interest  of  their  country, 
as  well  as  to  r^ain  their  little  plantations,  and  to  live  in  peace  under  a 
constitution,  which  they  knew  by  experience  to  be  auspicious  to  their 
happiness.  Their  conduct  in  their  new  profession,  as  soldiera,  verifies 
their  character ;  they  have  been  brave,  and  they  have  been  humane; 
Their  honesty  and  honor  have  been  uniformly  conspicuous.  It  was  a 
first  principle,  in  all  their  excursions,  never  to  make  war  against  private 
property ;  and  this  has  been  religiously  observed.  Some  striking  in- 
stances of  their  forbearance  might  be  given,  if  necessary,  even  when  ^ey 
have  been  provoked  to  retaliate  by  private  wrongs  and  personal  insults. 
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Bon  In  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  174S.    Dims  In  Hev  Torb,  N.  T.,  laSO. 

AN  EAELT  VIEW  OP  STATE-RIOHTa. 
[Li^brmatuM  idivertd  to  the  LegitUUvn  of  Maryland,  tie,    17S8.] 

I  "WAS  of  opinion  that  the  States  considered  as  States,  in  thdx  political 
capacity,  are  the  members  of  a  federal  government ;  that  the  States 
in  their  political  capacity,  or  as  sovereigntiea,  are  entitled,  and  only  en- 
tided  originally  to  agree  upon  the  form  of,  and  submit  themselves  to,  a 
federal  government,  and  afterward  by  mutual  consent  to  dissolve  or  alter 
it:  That  everything  which  relates  to  the  formation,  the  dissolution,  or 
the  alteration  of  a  federal  government  over  States  equally  free,  sovereign, 
and  independent,  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  States  in  their  sovereign 
or  political  capacity,  in  the  same  manner  as  what  relates  to  forming 
alliances  or  treaties  of  peace,  amity,  or  commerce,  and  that  the  people  at 
large  in  their  individual  capacity,  have  no  more  right  to  interfere  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other:  That  according  to  these  principles,  we  origi- 
nally acted  in  forming  our  confederation ;  it  was  the  States  as  States,  by 
their  repreaentatives  in  Congress,  that  formed  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion; it  was  the  States  as  States,  by  their  l^slatures,  who  ratified  those 
articles,  and  it  was  there  establi^ed  and  provided,  that  the  States  as 
States,  that  is,  by  their  l^pslaturee,  should  agree  to  any  alterations  that 
should  hereafter  be  proposed  in  the  federal  government,  before  they 
should  be  biodiog — and  any  alterations  agreed  to  in  any  other  manner 
cannot  release  the  States  from  the  obligation  they  are  under  to  each  other 
by  virtue  of  the  original  articles  of  confederation.  The  people  of  the 
different  States  never  made  any  objection  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
articles  of  confederation  were  formed  or  ratified,  or  to  the  mode  by  which 
alterations  were  to  be  made  in  that  government — with  the  rights  of  their 
respective  States  they  wished  not  to  interfere.  Nor  do  I  believe  the 
people,  in  their  individual  capacity,  would  ever  have  expected  or  desired 
to  have  been  appealed  to  on  tfie  present  occasion,  in  violation  of 
the  rights  of  their  respective  States,  if  the  favorers  of  the  proposed 
constitntion,  imagining  they  had  a  better  chance  of  forcing  it  to  be 
adopted  by  a  hasty  appeal  to  the  people  at  lai^e  (who  could  not  be  so 
good  jadgra  of  the  dangerous  consequence),  had  not  insisted  upon  this 
mode.  Nor  do  these  positions  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  principle, 
that  all  power  originates  from  the  people,  because  when  once  the  people 
have  exercised  their  power,  in  establishing  and  forming  themselves  into 
a  State  government,  it  never  devolves  back  to  them,  nor  have  they  a 
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right  to  resume  or  again  to  exercise  that  power  tmtil  such  events  take 
place  as  will  amount  to  a  dissolution  o£  their  State  government: — ^And 
it  is  an  established  principle,  that  a  disBolution  or  alteration  of  a  federal 
government  doth  not  dissolve  the  State  governments  which  compose  it 
It  was  also  my  opinion,  that  upon  principles  of  sound  policy,  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  to  the  proposed  system,  ought  to  have  been  by 
the  State  legislatures,  in  which  case,  let  the  event  have  been  what  it 
would,  there  would  have  been  but  little  prospect  of  the  public  peace 
being  disturbed  thereby — Whereas,  the  attempt  to  force  down  this 
system,  although  Congress  and  the  respective  State  l^iskturea  should 
disapprove,  by  appealing  to  the  people,  and  to  procure  its  establishment 
in  a  manner  totally  unconstitutional,  has  a  tendency  to  set  the  State 
governments  and  their  subjects  at  variance  with  each  other — to  lessen 
the  obhgations  of  government — to  weaken  the  bands  of  society — to  in- 
troduce anarchy  and  confusion — and  to  light  the  torch  of  discord  and 
civil  war  throughout  this  continent  All  these  considerations  weighed 
with  me  most  forcibly  against  giving  my  assent  to  the  mode  by  which  it 
is  resolved  that  this  system  is  to  be  ratified,  and  were  m^ed  by  me  in 
opposition  to  the  measure. 

I  have  now,  air,  in  dischai^e  of  the  duty  I  owe  to  this  House,  given 
such  information  as  hath  occurred  to  me,  which  I  consider  most 
material  for  them  to  know ;  and  yon  will  easily  perceive  from  this  detail, 
tiiat  a  great  portion  of  that  time,  which  ought  to  have  been  devoted 
calmly  and  impartially  to  consider  what  alterations  in  onr  federal  gov- 
ernment would  be  most  likely  to  procure  and  preserve  the  happiness  of 
the  Union,  was  employed  in  a  violent  struggle  on  the  one  side  to  obtain 
all  power  and  dominion  in  their  own  hands,  and  on  the  other  to  prevent 
it ;  and  that  the  aggrandizement  of  particular  States,  and  particular  in- 
dividuals, appears  to  have  been  much  more  the  subject  sought  after  than 
the  welfare  of  our  country. 

The  interest  of  this  State,  not  confined  merely  to  itself  abstracted 
from  all  others,  but  considered  relatively,  aa  f ar  as  was  consistent  with 
the  common  interest  of  the  other  States,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  pursue 
according  to  the  best  opinion  I  could  form  of  it 

When  I  took  my  seat  in  the  convention,  I  found  them  attempting  to 
bring  forward  a  system,  which  I  was  sure  never  had  entered  into  the 
contemplation  of  those  I  had  the  honor  to  represent,  and  which,  upon 
the  fullest  consideration,  I  considered  not  only  injurious  to  the  interest 
and  rights  of  this  State,  but  also  incompatible  with  the  political  happi- 
ness and  freedom  of  the  States  in  general ;  from  that  time  until  my 
business  compelled  me  to  leave  the  convention,  I  gave  it  every  possible 
opposition  in  every  stage  of  its  progression.  I  opposed  the  system  there 
with  the  same  explicit  frankness  with  which  I  have  here  giv^i  you  a 
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history  of  our  proceedings,  and  an  account  of  my  own  oondnct,  which 
in  a  particular  manner  I  consider  you  aa  having  a  right  to  know — while 
there  I  endeavored  to  act  as  became  a  freeman,  and  the  del^ate  of  a  free 
State.  Should  my  conduct  obtain  the  approbation  of  those  who  ap- 
pointed me,  I  will  not  deny  it  would  afford  me  satisfaction;  but  to  me 
that  approbation  was  at  most  no  more  than  a  secondary  consideration — 
my  first  was  to  deserve  it  j  left  to  myself  to  act  according  to  the  best  of 
my  discretion,  my  conduct  should  have  been  the  same,  had  I  been  even 
sure  your  censure  would  have  been  my  only  reward,  since  I  hold  it 
sacredly  my  duty  to  dash  the  cup  of  poison,  if  possible,  from  the  hand 
of  a  State,  or  an  individual,  however  anxious  the  one  or  the  other  might 
be  to  swallow  it 
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Bosk  In  Boston,  Mua.,  1744.    Died  there,  179S. 

THE  SIBQB  OP  LOUISBODEO. 

[The  Hiatorg  of  New  Hamjishire.  1T9S.] 

THE  harbor  of  Louisbouig  lies  in  latitude  45°  55' ;  its  entrance  is 
about  four  hundred  yards  wida  The  anchorage  is  uniformly  safe, 
and  ships  may  run  ashore  on  a  soft  muddy  bottom.  The  depth  of  water 
at  the  entrance  is  from  nine  to  twelve  fathoms.  The  harbor  lies  open  to 
the  south-east  Upon  a  neck  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbor 
was  built  the  town,  two  mites  and  a  quarter  in  circumference ;  fortified 
in  every  accessible  part  with  a  rampart  of  stone,  from  thirty  to  thirty-six 
feet  high,  and  a  ditch  eighty  feet  wide.  A  space  of  about  two  hundred 
yards  was  left  without  a  rampart,  on  the  side  next  to  the  sea;  it  was 
enclosed  by  a  simple  dike  and  a  line  of  pickets.  The  sea  was  so  shallow 
in  this  place  that  it  made  only  a  narrow  channel,  inaccessible  from  its 
numerous  reefs  to  any  shipping  whatever.  The  side  fire  from  the 
bastions  secured  this  spot  from  an  attack.  There  were  six  bastions  and 
three  batteries,  containing  embrasures  for  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
cannon,  of  which  sixty-five  only  were  mounted,  and  sixteen  mortara 
On  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  was  planted  a  battery  of 
thirty  cannon,  carrying  twenty-eight  pounds  shot ;  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  harbor,  directly  opposite  to  the  entrance,  was  the  grand  or  royal 
battery  of  twenty-eight  cannon,  forty-two  pounders,  and  two  eighteen 
pounders.  On  a  high  cliff,  opposite  to  the  island  battery,  stood  a  light- 
house; and  within  this  point,  at  the  north-east  part  of  the  harbor, 
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was  a  careening  wharf  secure  from  all  winds,  and  a  magazine  of  naval 
stores. 

The  town  was  r^ularly  laid  oat  in  squares.  The  streets  were  broad ; 
the  houses  mostly  of  wood,  but  some  of  stone.  On  the  west  side,  near 
the  rampart,  was  a  spacious  citadel,  and  a  large  parade ;  on  one  side  of 
which  were  the  Governor's  apartments.  Under  the  rampart  were  case- 
mates to  receive  the  women  and  children  during  a  siege.  The  entrance 
of  the  town  on  the  land  side  was  at  the  west  gate,  over  a  draw-bridge 
near  to  which  was  ft  circular  battery,  mounting  sixteen  guns  of  twenty- 
four  pounds  shot 

These  works  had  been  twenty-five  years  in  building;  and  though  not 
finished,  had  cost  the  Crown  not  less  than  thirty  millions  of  livres.  The 
phice  was  so  strong  as  to  be  called  "  the  Dunkirk  of  America."  It  was, 
in  peace,  a  safe  retreat  for  the  ships  of  France  bound  homeward  bom. 
the  Bast  and  West  Indies;  and  in  war,  a  source  of  distress  to  the 
northern  English  Colonies ;  its  situation  being  extremely  favorable  for 
privateers  to  rain  their  fishery  and  interrupt  their  coasting  and  foreign 
trade  ;  for  which  reasons,  the  reduction  of  it  was  an  object  as  desirable 
to  them,  as  that  of  Carthage  was  to  the  Bomans.         .... 

It  has  been  said  that  a  plan  of  this  famous  enterprise  was  first 
suggested  by  William  Yaugbao,  a  son  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Vaughan 
of  New  Hampshire;  Several  other  persons  have  claimed  the  like  merit 
How  far  each  one's  information  or  advice  contributed  toward  forming 
the  design,  cannot  now  be  determined.  Vaughan  was  largely  concerned 
in  the  fishery  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Maasacbusetta  He  was  a  man  of 
good  understanding,  but  of  a  daring,  enterprising  and  tenacious  mind, 
and  one  who  thought  of  no  obstacles  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  views. 
An  instance  of  his  temerity  is  still  remembered.  He  had  equipped,  at 
Portsmouth,  a  number  of  boats  to  carry  on  his  fishery  at  Montinicus. 
On  the  day  appoint«d  for  sailing,  in  the  month  of  March,  though  the 
wind  was  so  boisterous  that  experienced  mariners  deemed  it  impossible 
for  such  vessels  to  carry  sail,  be  went  on  board  one,  and  ordered  the 
others  to  follow.  One  was  lost  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  rest 
arrived  with  much  difficulty,  but  in  a  short  time,  at  the  place  of  their 
destination.  Vaughan  had  not  been  at  Louisburg ;  but  had  learned 
from  fishermen  and  others  something  of  the  strength  and  situation  of 
the  place ;  and  nothing  being  in  his  view  impracticable,  which  he  had  a 
mind  to  accomplish,  he  conceived  a  design  to  take  the  city  by  surprise ; 
and  even  proposed  going  over  the  walls  in  the  winter  on  the  drifts  of 
snow.  This  idea  of  a  surprisal  forcibly  struck  the  mind  of  Shirley,  and 
prevailed  with  him  to  hasten  his  preparations,  before  he  eould  have  any 
answer  or  orders  from  England.        .... 

The  person  appointed  to  command  the  expedition  was  William  Pep- 
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perell,  Esq.  of  Kitterj,  Colonel  of  a  r^meat  of  militia ;  a  merchant  of 
unblemished  reputation  and  engaging  manners,  extensively  known  both 
in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  and  very  popular.  These  quali- 
ties were  absolutely  necessary  in  the  Commander  of  an  army  of  volun- 
teers, his  own  countrymen,  who  were  to  quit  their  domestic  connections 
and  employments,  and  engage  in  a  hazardous  enterprise,  which  none  of 
them,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  knew  how  to  conduct  Profes- 
sional skill  and  experience  were  entirely  out  of  the  question ;  had  these 
qualities  been  necessary,  the  expedition  must  have  been  laid  aside ;  for 
^ere  was  no  person  in  New  England,  in  these  respects  qualified  for  the 
command.  Kdelity,  resolution  and  popularity  must  supply  the  place  of 
military  talents ;  and  Pepperell  was  possessed  of  these.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  the  men  should  know  and  love  their  General,  or  they  would 
not  enlist  under  him.        .... 

Before  Pq>perell  accepted  the  command,  he  asked  the  opinion  of  the 
famous  Qeorge  Whitefield,  who  was  then  itinerating  and  preaching  in 
New  England.  Whitefield  told  him,  that  he  did  not  think  the  scheme 
very  promising;  that  the  eyes  of  all  would  be  on  him ;  that  if  it  shonld 
not  succeed,  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  slain  would  reproach  him ; 
and  if  it  should  succeed,  many  would  r^ard  him  with  envy,  and 
endeavor  to  eclipse  his  glory ;  that  he  ought  therefore  to  go  with  "  a 
single  eye,"  and  then  he  would  find  his  strength  proportioned  to  his 
necessity.  Henry  Sherburne,  the  Commissary  of  New  Hampshire, 
another  of  Whitefleld's  friends,  pressed  him  to  favor  the  expedition  and 
give  a  motto  for  the  Sag  \  to  which,  after  some  hesitation,  he  consented. 
The  motto  was,  "  Nil  despa-andum  Christo  duce."  This  gave  the  expedi- 
tion the  air  of  a  crusade,  and  many  of  his  followers  enlisted.  One  of 
them,  a  Chaplain,  carried  on  his  shoulder  a  hatchet^  with  which  he 
intended  to  destroy  the  images  in  the  French  churchea 

There  are  certain  latent  sparks  in  human  nature,  which,  by  a  collision 
of  causes,  are  sometimes  brought  to  ligh;  and  when  once  excited,  their 
operations  are  not  easily  controlled.  In  undertaking  anything  hazardous, 
there  is  a  necessity  for  extraordinary  vigor  of  mind,  and  a  degree  of 
confidence  and  fortitude,  which  shall  raise  us  above  the  dread  of  danger, 
and  dispose  us  to  run  a  risk  which  the  cold  maxims  of  prudence  would 
forbid.  The  people  of  New  England  have  at  various  times  shown  such 
an  enthusiastic  ardor,  which  has  been  excited  by  the  example  of  their 
ancestors  and  their  own  exposed  situation.  It  was  never  more  apparent, 
and  perhaps  never  more  necessary,  than  on  occasion  of  this  expedi- 
tion.        .... 

The  instructions  which  Pepperell  received  from  Shirley,  were  con- 
formed to  the  plan  which  he  had  communicated  to  Wentworth,  but 
much  more  particular  and  circumstantial.    He  was  ordered  to  proceed  to 
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Canseau,  there  to  build  a  Hock-honse  and  battery,  and  leave  two  com- 
paniea  in  garrison,  and  to  deposit  the  stores  which  might  not  imme- 
diatelj  be  wanted  by  the  array.  Thence  he  was  to  send  a  detachment  to 
the  village  of  St  Peters,  on  the  island  of  Gape  Breton,  and  destroy  it ;  to 
prevent  any  intelligence  which  might  be  carried  to  Louisbouig;  for 
which  purpose  also,  the  armed  vessels  were  to  cruise  before  the  harbor. 
The  whole  fleet  was  to  sail  from  Cansean,  so  as  to  arrive  in  Chappeau- 
rouge  bay  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  troops  were  to  land 
in  four  divisions,  and  proceed  to  the  assault  before  morning.  If  the 
plan  for  the  surprisal  should  fail,  te  had  particular  directions  where  and 
how  to  land,  march,  encamp,  attack  and  defend;  to  hold  councils  and 
keep  records;  and  to  aend  intelligeace  to  Boston  by  certain  vessels 
retained  for  the  purpose,  which  vessels  were  to  slop  at  Castle  William, 
and  there  receive  the  Gkivemor's  orders.  Several  other  vessels  were 
appointed  to  cruise  between  Canseau  and  the  camp,  to  convey  orders, 
transport  stores,  and  catch  fish  for  the  army.  To  close  these  instruc- 
tions, after  the  most  minute  detail  of  duty,  the  (general  was  finally  "left 
to  act  upon  unforeseen  emergencies  according  to  his  discretion ; "  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  military  gentlemen,  is  accounted  the  moat  rational 
part  of  the  whole  Such  was  the  plan,  for  the  reduction  of  a  r^ularly 
constructed  fortress,  drawn  by  a  lawyer,  to  be  executed  by  a  merchant 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  husbandmen  and  mechanics ;  animated  indeed 
by  ardent  patriotism,  but  destitude  of  professional  skill  and  experience. 
After  they  had  embarked,  the  hearts  of  many  b^an  to  fail.  Some 
repented  ^at  they  had  voted  for  the  expedition,  or  promoted  it ;  and  the 
most  thoughtful  were  in  the  greatest  perplexity. 

The  troops  were  detained  at  Canseau,  three  weeks,  waiting  ics  the 
ice  which  environed  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  to  be  dissolved.  They 
were  all  this  time  within  view  of  St.  Peters,  but  were  not  discovered. 
Their  provisions  became  short ;  but  they  were  supplied  by  prizes  taken 
by  the  cruisers.  Among  others,  the  New  Hampshire  sloop  took  a  ship 
from  Martinico,  and  retook  one  of  the  transports,  which  she  had  taken 
the  day  before.  At  length,  to  their  great  joy,  Commodore  Warren,  in 
the  Superbe,  of  sixty  guns,  with  three  other  ships  of  forty  guns  each, 
arrived  at  Canseau,  and  having  held  a  consultation  with  the  (jeneral, 
proceeded  to  cruise  before  Louisbourg.  The  General,  having  sent  the 
Now  Hampshire  sloop  to  cover  a  detachment  which  destroyed  the 
village  of  St  Peters,  and  scattered  the  inhabitants,  sailed  with  the  whole 
fleet ;  hut  instead  of  making  Chappeau-rouge  point  in  the  evening,  the 
wind  falling  short,  they  made  it  at  the  dawn  of  the  next  morning ;  and 
their  appearance  in  the  bay  gave  the  first  notice  to  the  French  of  a 
design  formed  against  them. 

The  intended  surprisal  being  thus  unhappily  frustrated,  the  next 
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ttuDg  after  landing  the  troops  was  to  invest  the  city.  Yaughan,  the 
adventurer  from  New  Hampshire,  had  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  but  refused  to  have  a  r^ular  command.  He  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Council  of  War,  and  was  ready  for  any  service  which  the  Genera] 
might  think  suited  to  his  geniua  He  conducted  the  first  column  through 
the  woods,  within  sight  of  the  city,  and  saluted  it  with  three  cheers. 
He  headed  a  detachment,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  New  Eampohire 
troops,  and  marched  to  the  north-east  part  of  the  harbor,  in  the  night; 
where  they  burned  the  warehouses,  containing  the  naval  stores,  and 
staved  a  lai^e  quantity  of  wine  and  brandy.  The  smoke  of  this  fire 
being  driven  by  the  wind  into  the  grand  battery,  so  terrified  the  French, 
that  they  abandoned  it  and  retired  to  the  city,  after  having  spiked  the 
guns  and  cut  the  lialliards  of  the  flag-sta^  The  next  morning  as 
Taughan  was  returning,  with  thirteen  men  only,  he  crept  up  the  hill 
which  overlooked  the  battery,  and  observed  that  the  cbimnies  of  the 
barrack  were  without  smoke,  and  the  staff  without  a  flag.  With  a  bottle 
of  brandy,  which  he  bad  in  his  pocket  (though  he  never  drank  spirituous 
Kquors),  he  hired  one  of  his  party,  a  Capie  Cod  Indian,  to  crawl  in  at  an 
embrasure  and  open  the  gate.  He  then  wrote  to  the  General  these 
words,  "  May  it  please  your  honor,  to  be  informed,  that  by  the  grace  of 
God,  and  the  courage  of  thirteen  men,  I  entered  the  royal  batteiy,  about 
nine  o'clock,  and  am  waiting  for  a  reinforcement,  and  a  flag."  Before 
either  could  arrive,  one  of  the  men  climbed  up  the  staff,  with  a  red  coat 
in  his  teeth,  which  he  fastened  by  a  nail  to  the  top.  This  piece  of 
trimnphant  vanity  alarmed  the  city,  and  immediately  a  hundred  men 
were  despatched  in  boats  to  retake  the  battery.  But  Vaughan,  with  his 
small  party,  on  the  naked  beach,  and  in  the  face  of  a  smart  fire  from  the 
city  and  the  boats,  kept  them  from  landing,  till  the  reinforcement  arrived- 
In  every  duty  of  fatigue  or  sanguine  adventure,  he  was  always  ready ; 
and  the  New  Hampshire  troops,  animated  by  the  same  enthusiastic 
ardor,  partook  of  all  the  labors  and  dangers  of  the  si^e.  They  were 
employed  for  fourteen  nights  successively,  in  drawing  cannon  from  the 
landing  place  to  the  camp,  through  a  morass ;  and  their  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Meaaervfe,  being  s  ship  carpenter,  constructed  sledges,  on  which 
the  cannon  were  drawn,  when  it  was  found  that  their  wheels  were  buried 
in  the  mire.  The  men,  with  straps  over  their  shoulders,  and  sinking  to 
their  knees  in  mud,  performed  labor  beyond  the  power  of  oxen ;  which 
labor  could  be  done  only  in  the  night  or  in  a  foggy  day ;  the  place  being 
within  plain  view  and  random  shot  of  the  enemy's  walls. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  this  siege  was  carried  on  in  a  tumultuary, 
random  manner,  resembling  a  Cambridge  commencement"  The  remark 
is  in  a  great  measure  trua  Though  the  business  of  the  Council  of  War 
was  conducted  with  all  the  formality  of  a  legislative  assembly ;  though 
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orders  were  issued  'by  the  General,  and  retiims  made  by  the  officers  at 
the  aereral  posts,  yet  the  want  ol  discipline  was  too  visible  in  the  camp. 
Those  who  were  on  the  spot,  have  frequently  in  my  hearing,  laughed  at 
the  recital  of  their  own  insularities,  and  expressed  their  admiration 
when  they  reflected  on  the  almost  miraculous  preservation  of  the  array 
from  destruction.  They  indeed  presented  a  formidable  front  to  the 
enemy ;  but  the  rear  was  a  scene  of  confusioa  and  frolia  While  soma 
were  on  duty  at  the  trenches,  others  were  racing,  wrestling,  pitching 
quoits,  firing  at  marks  or  at  birds,  or  running  ^ter  shot  from  the 
enemy's  guns,  for  which  they  received  a  bounty,  and  the  shot  were  sent 
back  to  the  city.  The  ground  was  so  uneven  and  the  people  so  scat- 
tered, that  the  French  could  form  no  estimate  of  their  numbers ;  nor 
could  they  learn  it  from  the  prisoners,  taken  at  the  island  battery,  who 
on  their  examination,  as  if  by  previous  agreement,  reprraented  the  num- 
ber to  be  vastly  greater  than  it  was.  The  garrison  of  Louisbourg  had 
been  so  mutinous  before  the  si^e,  that  the  officers  could  not  trust  the 
men  to  make  a  sortie,  lest  they  should  desert ;  had  they  been  united  and 
acted  with  vigor,  the  camp  might  have  been  surprised  and  many  of  tiie 
people  destroyed. 

Much  has  been  ascribed,  and  much  is  justly  due  to  the  activity  and 
vigilance  of  Commodore  Warren,  and  the  ships  under  his  conmiand ; 
much  is  also  due  to  the  vigor  and  perseverance  of  the  land  forces,  and 
the  success  was  doubtless  owing,  under  Ood,  to  the  joint  efforts  of  both. 
Something  of  policy,  as  well  as  bravery,  is  generally  necessary  in  such 
undertakings ;  and  there  was  one  piece  of  management,  which,  though 
not  mentioned  by  any  historian,  yet  greatly  contributed  to  the  surrender 
of  the  city. 

The  capture  of  the  V^ilant,  a  French  sixty-four  gun  ship,  commanded 
by  the  Marquis  de  la  Maison  forte,  and  richly  laden  with  military  stores 
for  the  relief  of  the  garrison,  was  one  of  the  most  capital  exploits  per- 
formed by  the  navy.         .... 

This  event,  with  the  erection  of  a  battery  on  the  high  cliff  at  the  Bght- 
house,  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gridley,  by  which  the 
island  battery  was  much  annoyed,  and  the  preparations  which  were 
evidently  making  for  a  general  assault,  determined  Duchambon  to  Bur^ 
render ;  and  accordingly,  in  a  few  days  he  capitulated. 

Upon  entering  the  fortress  and  viewing  its  strength,  and  the  plenty 
and  variety  of  its  means  of  defence,  the  stoutest  hearts  were  appalled, 
and  the  impracticability  of  carrying  it  by  assault  was  fully  demonstrated. 

No  sooner  was  the  city  taken,  and  the  army  under  shelter,  than  the 
weather,  which  during  the  siege,  excepting  eight  or  nine  days  after  the 
first  landing,  had  been  remarkably  dry  for  that  climate,  changed  for  the 
worse ;  and  an  incessant  rain  of  ten  days  succeeded.    Had  this  happened 
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before  the  surreDder,  the  troops  who  had  then  h«^;im  to  be  Bickl j,  and 
had  none  but  very  thin  tents,  must  have  perished  in  great  numbers. 
Eeinforcements  of  men,  stores  and  provisions  arrived,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined in  a  CJouncil  o£  War  to  maintain  the  place  and  repair  the  breachea 
A  total  demolition  might  have  been  more  advantageous  to  the  nation ; 
bnt  in  that  case,  individuals  would  not  have  enjoyed  the  profit  of  draw- 
ing bills  on  the  navy  and  ordnance  establisbmente.  The  French  flag 
was  kept  flying  on  the  ramparts,  and  several  rich  prizes  were  decoyed 
into  the  harbor.  The  army  supposed  that  they  had  a  right  to  a  share  of 
these  prizes ;  but  means  were  found  to  suppress  or  evade  their  claim ; 
nor  did  any  of  the  Colony  cruisers  (except  one),  though  they  were 
retained  in  the  service,  under  the  direction  of  the  Commodore,  reap  any 
benefit  from  the  captures. 

The  news  of  this  important  victory  filled  America  with  joy,  and 
Europe  with  astonishment  The  enterprising  spirit  of  New  England 
gave  a  serious  alarm  to  those  jealous  fears,  which  had  long  predicted  the 
independence  of  the  Colonies.  Great  pains  were  taken  in  England  to 
ascribe  all  the  glory  to  the  navy,  and  lessen  the  merit  of  the  army. 
However,  Pepperell  received  the  title  of  a  Baronet,  as  well  as  Warren. 
Tne  latter  was  promoted  to  be  an  Admiral ;  the  former  had  a  commission 
as  Colonel  in  the  British  establishment,  and  was  empowered  to  raise  a 
r^ment  in  America,  to  be  in  the  pay  of  the  Crown.  The  same  emola* 
ment  was  given  to  Shirley,  and  both  he  and  Wentworth  acquired  so 
much  reputation  as  to  be  confirmed  in  their  places.  Vaughan  went  to 
England  to  seek  a  reward  for  his  s^vices,  and  there  died  of  the  small- 
pox Solicitations  were  set  on  foot  for  a  parliamentary  reimbursement, 
which,  after  much  difficulty  and  delay,  was  obtained ;  and  the  Colonies 
who  had  expended  their  substance  were  in  credit  at  the  British  treasury. 
The  justice  and  policy  of  this  measure  must  appear  to  eveiy  one,  who 
considers,  that  excepting  the  suppression  of  a  rebellion  within  the  bowels 
of  the  kingdom,  this  conquest  was  the  only  action  which  could  be  called 
a  victory,  on  the  part  of  the  British  nation,  during  the  whole  French 
war,  and  afforded  them  the  means  of  purchasing  a  peac& 


EPISODES  OF  WARFARE  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIBE. 
[From  the  Sonw.] 

IN  that  part  of  the  town  of  Dover  which  lies  about  the  first  falls  in 
the  river  Cochecho,  were  five  garrisoned  houses ;  three  on  the  north 
Bide,  viz.,  Waldron's,  Otis'  and  Heard's ;  and  two  on  the  south  sid^  viz., 
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Peter  Coffin's  and  Ids  son's.  These  houses  were  surrounded  with  timber- 
walls,  the  gates  of  which,  as  well  as  the  house  doors,  were  secured  with 
bolts  and  bars.  The  neighboring  families  retired  to  these  houses  by 
night;  but  by  an  unaccountable  n^ligence,  no  watch  was  kept  The 
Indians  who  were  daily  passing  through  the  town  visiting  and  trading 
with  the  inhabitants,  as  usual  in  time  of  peace,  viewed  their  situation 
with  an  attentive  ey&  Some  bints  of  a  mischievous  design  had  been 
given  out  by  their  squaws ;  but  in  such  dark  and  ambiguous  terms  that 
DO  one  could  compr^end  their  meaning.  Some  of  the  people  were  un- 
easy ;  but  Waldron,  who  from  a  long  course  of  experience  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  Indiana,  and  on  other  occasions  had  been 
ready  enough  to  suspect  them,  was  now  so  thoroughly  secure,  that  when 
some  of  the  people  hinted  their  fears  to  him,  he  merrily  bade  them  go 
and  plant  their  pumpkins,  saying  he  would  tell  them  when  the  Indians 
would  break  out  The  very  evening  before  the  mischief  was  done,  being 
told  by  a  young  man  that  the  town  was  full  of  Indiana  and  the  people 
were  much  concerned,  he  answered  that  he  knew  the  Indians  very  well 
and  there  was  no  danger. 

The  plan  which  the  Indians  had  preconcerted  was,  that  two  aqnaws 
should  go  to  each  of  the  garrisoned  houses  in  the  evening,  and  ask  leave 
to  lodge  by  the  fire ;  that  in  the  night  when  the  people  were  asleep  they 
should  open  the  doors  and  gates,  and  give  the  signal  by  a  whistle ;  upon 
which  the  strange  Indiana,  who  were  to  be  within  hearing,  should  rush 
in,  and  take  their  long  meditated  revenge.  This  plan  being  ripe  for 
execution,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  two 
squaws  applied  to  each  of  the  garrisons  for  lodging,  as  they  frequently 
did  in  time  of  peace.  They  were  admitted  into  all  but  the  younger 
Coffin's,  and  the  people,  at  their  request,  showed  them  Low  to  open  the 
doors,  in  case  they  should  have  occasion  to  go  out  in  the  night  Mesan- 
dowit,  one  of  their  chiefs,  went  to  Waldron'a  garrison,  and  was  kindly 
entertained,  as  he  had  often  been  before.  The  squaws  told  the  major, 
that  a  number  of  Indiana  were  coming  to  trade  with  him  the  next  day, 
and  Mcaandowit  while  at  supper,  with  his  usual  familiarity,  swd, 
*'  Brother  Waldron,  what  would  you  do  if  the  strange  Indians  should 
come  ?  "  The  major  carelessly  answered,  that  he  could  assemble  a  hun- 
dred men,  by  lifting  up  his  finger.  In  this  unsuspecting  confidence  the 
family  retired  to  rest 

When  all  was  quiet,  the  gates  were  opened  and  the  signal  given.  The 
Indians  entered,  set  a  guard  at  the  door,  and  rushed  into  the  major's 
apartment,  which  was  an  inner  room.  Awakened  by  the  noise,  be 
jumped  out  of  bed,  and  though  now  advanced  in  life  to  the  age  of  eighty 
years,  he  retained  so  much  vigor  as  to  drive  them  with  his  sword 
through  two  or  three  doors ;  but  as  he  was  returning  for  his'  other  arms, 
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they  came  behiod  him,  stunned  him  with  a  hatchet,  drew  him  into  his 
hall,  and  seating  him  in  an  elbow  chair  on  a  long  table  insultingly  asked 
him,  "  Who  shall  judge  Indians  now?  "  They  then  obliged  the  people 
in  the  house  to  get  them  some  victuals ;  and  when  they  had  done  eating, 
they  cut  the  major  across  the  breast  and  belly  with  knives,  each  one 
with  a  stroke,  saying,  "  I  cross  out  my  account"  They  then  cut  off  his 
nose  and  ears,  forcing  them  into  his  mouth ;  and  when  spent  with  the  loss 
o£  blood,  he  was  falling  down  from  the  table,  one  of  them  held  his  own 
Bword  under  him,  which  put  an  end  to  his  misery.  They  also  killed  his 
son-in-law,  Abraham  Lee ;  but  took  his  dai^hter  Lee  wiUi  several  others, 
and  having  pillaged  the  house,  left  it  on  fire. 

Elizabeth  Heard,  with  her  three  eons  and  a  daughter,  and  some  others, 
were  returning  in  tie  night  from  Portsmouth.  They  passed  up  the  river 
in  their  boat  unperceived  by  the  Indians,  who  were  then  in  poaaeaaion  of 
the  bouses;  but  suspecting  danger  by  the  noise  which  they  heard,  after 
they  had  landed  they  betook  themselves  to  Waldron'a  garrison,  where  they 
saw  lights,  which  they  imagined  were  set  up  for  direction  to  those  who 
might  be  seeking  a  refuge.  They  knocked  and  begged  earnestly  for 
admission ;  but  no  answer  being  given,  a  young  man  of  the  company 
climbed  up  the  wall,  and  saw,  to  his  inexpressible  surprise,  an  Indian 
standing  in  the  door  of  the  house,  with  his  gun.  The  woman  was  so 
overcome  with  the  fright  that  she  was  unable  to  fly ;  but  begged  her 
children  to  shift  for  themselves ;  and  they,  with  heavy  hearts,  left  her. 
When  she  had  a  little  recovered  she  crawled  into  some  bushes,  and  lay 
there  till  daylight  She  then  perceived  an  Indian  coming  toward  her 
with  a  pistol  in  his  hand ;  he  looked  at  her  and  went  away :  returning, 
he  looked  at  her  again ;  and  she  asked  him  what  he  would  have ;  he 
made  no  answer,  but  ran  yelling  to  the  house,  and  she  saw  him  no  more. 
She  kept  her  place  till  the  house  was  burned,  and  the  Indians  were  gone ; 
and  then  returning  home,  found  her  own  house  safa  Her  preservation 
in  these  dangerous  circumstances  was  more  remarkable,  if  (as  it  is  sup- 
posed) it  was  an  instance  of  justice  and  gratitude  in  the  Indians.  For 
at  the  time  when  the  four  or  five  hundred  were  seized  in  1676,  a  young 
Indian  escaped  and  took  refuge  in  her  house,  where  she  concealed  him ; 
in  return  for  which  kindness  he  promised  her  that  he  would  never  kill 
her,  nor  any  of  her  family  in  any  future  war,  and  that  he  would  use  bis 
influence  with  the  other  Indians  to  the  same  purpose.  This  Indian  was 
one  of  the  party  who  surprised  the  place,  and  she  was  well  known  to 
most  of  them. 
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JOHN  AND  BOQEB :  OB  NEW  ENGLAND  INTOLEBANCB. 
[TluFomaten.    1T86.] 

JOHN'S  family  grew,  and  he  settled  his  soos,  as  fast  as  thej  became 
of  age,  to  live  by  themselves ;  and  when  any  of  his  old  acquaint- 
ance came  to  see  him,  he  bade  them  welcome,  and  was  their  very  good 
friend,  as  long  as  l^ey  continued  to  be  of  his  mind,  and  no  longer;  for 
he  was  a  very  pragmatical  sort  of  a  fellow,  and  loved  to  have  his  own 
way  in  everything.  This  was  the  cause  of  a  quarrel  between  him  and 
Boger  Carrier ;  for  it  happened  that  Bc^er  had  taken  a  fancy  to  dip  his  . 
head  into  water,  as  the  moat  effectual  way  of  washing  his  face,  and  thought 
it  could  not  be  made  so  clean  in  any  other  way.  John,  who  used  the 
common  way  of  taking  water  in  his  hand  to  wash  his  face,  was  dis- 
pleased with  Roger's  innovation,  and  remonstrated  against  it.  The  re- 
monstrance had  no  other  effect  than  to  fix  Roger's  opinion  more  firmly ; 
and  as  a  farther  improvement  on  his  new  plan,  he  pretended  that  no 
person  ought  to  have  his  face  washed  till  he  was  capable  of  doing  it 
himself,  without  any  assistance  from  his  parents.  John  was  out  of  pa- 
tience with  this  addition,  and  plumply  told  him  that,  if  he  did  not  reform 
his  principles  and  practice,  he  would  fine  him,  or  flog  him,  or  kick  him 
out  of  doors.  These  threats  put  Roger  on  inventing  other  odd  and 
whimsical  opinions.  He  took  offence  at  the  letter  X,  and  would  have  had 
it  expunged  from  the  alphabet,  because  it  was  the  shape  of  a  cross,  and 
had  a  tendency  to  introduce  Popery.  He  would  not  do  his  duty  at  a 
military  muster,  because  there  was  an  X  in  the  colora  After  a  while  he 
b^aa  to  scruple  the  lawfulness  of  bearing  arms  and  killing  wild  beasts. 
But,  poor  fellow !  the  worst  of  all  was,  that  being  seized  with  a  shaking, 
palsy  which  affected  every  limb  and  joint  of  him,  his  speech  was  so 
altered  that  he  was  unable  to  pronounce  certain  letters  and  eyllablea  as 
he  had  been  used  to  do.  These  oddities  and  defects  rendered  him  more 
and  more  disagreeable  to  his  old  friend,  who,  however,  kept  his  temper 
as  well  as  he  could,  til!  one  day,  as  John  was  saying  a  long  grace  over 
his  meal.  Roger  kept  his  hat  on  the  whole  time  As  soon  as  the  cere- 
mony was  over,  John  took  up  n  case-knife  from  the  table,  and  gave 
Roger  a  blow  on  the  ear  with  the  broad  side  of  it;  then  with  a  quick, 
rising  stroke,  turned  off  his  hat.  Roger  said  nothing,  but,  taking  up  his 
hat,  put  it  on  again ;  at  which  John  broke  out  into  such  a  passiooate 
speech  as  this:  "You  impudent  scoundrel!  ia  it  come  to  this?  Have  I 
not  borne  with  your  whims  and  fidgets  these  many  years,  and  yet  they 
grow  upon  you?  Have  I  not  talked  with  you  time  after  time,  and 
proved  to  you  as  plain  as  the  nose  in  your  face,  that  your  notions  are 
wrong?     Have  I  not  ordered  you  to  leave  them  off,  and  warned  you  of 
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tbe  consequences;  and  yet  you  have  gone  on  from  bad  to  worse?  You 
b^au  with  dipping  your  head  into  water,  and  would  have  all  the  family 
do  the  same,  pretending  there  was  no  other  way  of  washing  the  face. 
You  would  have  had  the  children  go  dirty  all  their  days,  under  pretence 
that  they  were  not  able  to  wash  their  own  faces,  and  so  they  must  have 
been  as  filthy  as  the  pigs  till  they  were  grown  up.  Then  you  would 
talk  your  own  balderdash  lingo  "thee'  and  'thou,'  and  'nan'  for- 
sooth ;  and  now  you  must  keep  your  hat  on  when  I  am  at  my  devo- 
tions, and  I  suppose  would  be  glad  to  have  the  whole  family  do  the 
same!  There  is  no  bearii^  with  you  any  longer;  so  now,  hear  me,  I 
give  you  fair  warning:  if  you  don't  mend  your  manners,  and  retract 
your  errors,  and  promise  reformation,  Fll  kick  you  out  of  the  house.  I'll 
have  no  such  refractory  fellows  here.  I  came  into  this  forest  for  reforma- 
tion, and  reformation  I  wiU  hava" 

"  Friend  John,"  said  Roger,  "  dost  not  thou  remember,  when  thou  and 
I  lived  together  in  friend  Bull's  family,  how  hard  thou  didst  think  it  to 
be  compelled  to  look  on  thy  book  all  the  time  that  the  hooded  chaplain 
was  reading  the  prayers,  and  how  many  knocks  and  thumps  thou  and  I 
had  for  offering  to  use  our  liberty,  which  we  thought  we  had  a  right  to 
do?  Didst  thou  not  come  hitherunto  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  thy  liberty? 
and  did  not  I  come  to  enjoy  mine?  Wherefore,  then,  dost  thou  assume 
to  deprive  me  of  the  right  which  thou  claimest  for  thyself?" 

"Don't  tell  me,"  answered  John,  "of  right  and  of  liberty;  you  tave 
&s  much  liberty  as  any  man  ought  to  have  You  have  liberty  to  do 
right,  and  no  man  ought  to  have  liberty  to  do  wrong," 

"Who  is  to  be  judge?"  replied  Eoger,  "of  what  is  right  or  what 
is  wrong?  Ought  not  I  to  judge  for  myself?  Or  thinkesl  thou  it  is 
thy  place  to  jud^e  for  me?  " 

"Who  is  to  be  judge?"  said  John,  "why,  the  book  is  to  be  judge; 
and  I  have  proved  by  the  book,  over  and  over  again,  that  you  are  wrong; 
and  therefore  you  are  wrong,  and  you  have  no  liberty  to  do  anything 
but  what  is  right" 

"  But,  friend  John,"  said  Roger,  "  who  is  to  ju(%e  whether  thou  haat 
proved  my  opinions  or  conduct  to  be  wrong thou  or  I?  " 

"Come,  come,"  said  John,  "not  so  close,  neither;  none  of  your  idle 
distinctions.  I  say  you  are  in  the  wrong ;  I  have  proved  it,  and  you 
know  it  You  have  sinned  against  your  own  conscience,  and  therefore 
you  deserve  to  be  cut  off  as  an  incorrigible  heretic." 

"How  dost  thou  know,"  said  Roger,  "  that  I  have  sinned  against  my 
own  conscience?     Canst  thou  search  the  heart?" 

At  this  John  was  so  enraged  that  he  gave  him  a  smart  kick,  and  bade 
him  begone  out  of  his  house,  and  off  his  lands,  and  called  after  him  to 
tell  him,  that,  if  ever  he  should  catch  him  there  again,  he  would  knock 
his  brains  out  ,  -.  ■ 
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'BeneDfct  ^tnolO. 

BoBM  Id  Norwleh,  Conn.,  IT41.    Drao  In  LoDdoa,  EnKUnd,  1801. 

HIS  PEOPOSAL  TO  HIS  PEGGY. 

[Lttttr  to  MiM  Ptggy  Shippen.—^  Sfplember,  1779.] 

DEAR  MADAM:  Twenty  times  have  I  taken  up  mj  pen  to  write 
to  you,  and  aa  often  has  my  trembling  hand  refused  to  ob^  the 
dictates  of  my  heart — a  heart  which,  though  calm  and  serene  amidst  the 
clashing  of  arms  and  all  the  din  and  horrors  of  war,  trembles  with  dif- 
fidence and  the  fear  of  giving  offence  when  it  attempts  to  address  jou  on 
a  subject  so  important  to  its  happiness.  Dear  madam,  your  charms  have 
lighted  up  a  flame  in  my  bosom  which  can  never  be  extinguished ;  jour 
heavenly  image  is  too  deeply  impressed  ever  to  be  effaced. 

My  passion  is  not  founded  on  personal  charms  only :  that  sweetness  of 
disposition  and  goodness  of  heart,  that  sentiment  and  sensibility  which 
BO  strongly  mark  the  character  of  the  lovely  Miss  P.  Shippen,  renders 
her  amiable  beyond  exprcision,  and  will  ever  retain  the  heart  she  has 
once  captivated.  On  you  alone  my  happiness  depends,  and  will  you 
doom  me  to  languish  in  despair?  Shall  I  expect  no  return  to  the  most 
sincere,  ardent,  and  disinterested  passion?  Do  you  feel  no  pity  in  your 
gentle  bosom  for  the  man  who  would  die  to  makd  yon  happy?  May  I 
presume  to  hope  it  is  not  impossible  I  oiay  make  a  favorable  impression 
on  your  heart?  Friendship  and  esteem  you  acknowledge;  Dear  P^gy, 
suffer  that  heavenly  bosom  (which  cannot  know  itself  the  cause  of  pain 
without  a  sympathetic  pang)  to  expand  with  a  sensation  more  soft,  more 
tender  than  friendship.  A  union  of  hearts  is  undoubtedly  necessary  to 
happiness ;  but  give  me  leave  to  observe  that  true  and  permanent  hap- 
piness is  seldom  the  effect  of  an  alliance  founded  on  a  romantic  passion; 
where  fancy  governs  more  than  judgment  Friendship  and  esteem, 
founded  on  the  merit  of  the  object,  is  the  moat  certain  basis  to  build  a 
lasting  happiness  upon ;  and  when  there  is  a  tender  and  ardent  passion 
on  one  side,  and  friendship  and  esteem  on  the  other,  the  heart  (unlike 
yours)  must  be  callous  to  every  tender  sentiment,  if  the  taper  ol  love  is 
not  hghted  up  at  the  flam& 

I  am  sensible  your  prudence  and  the  affection  you  bear  your  amiable 
and  tender  parents  forbid  your  giving  encouragement  to  the  addresses 
of  any  one  without  their  approbation.  Pardon  me,  dear  madam,  for  dis- 
closing a  passion  I  could  no  longer  confine  in  my  tortured  bosom.  I 
have  presumed  to  write  to  your  Papa,  and  have  requested  his  sanction 
to  my  addresses.    Suffer  me  to  hope  for  your  approbation.     Consider 
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before  you  doom  me  to  miaery,  which  I  have  not  desOTved  but  by  loving 
you  too  eztravagantly.  CJoneult  your  own  happiness,  and  if  incom- 
patible, forget  there  is  bo  unhappy  a  wretch ;  for  may  I  perish  if  I  would 
give  you  one  moment's  inquietude  to  purchase  the  greatest  possible 
felicity  to  myselt  Whatever  my  fate  may  be,  my  most  ardent  wish  is 
for  your  happiness,  and  my  latest  breath  will  be  to  implore  the  blessing 
of  heaven  on  the  idol  and  only  wish  of  my  souL 

Adieu,  dear  madam,  and  believe  me  unalterably,  your  sincere  admirer 
and  devoted  bumble  servant, 

B.  Arnold^ 


foiftn  3|a?. 

BOBMln  New  ToA,H.T.,  1745.    Dibd  at  Bedford,  Wegtehciter Co.,  N.  T.,  1838i 
AN  APPEAL  TO  JUSTICE. 

["  Addreii  to  IJu  Ptoph  of  Grtat  BrUain  from  lAe  Delegates  of  Oe .  Several  EngliA 
Coloniee  of  New  Samp^tire,"  etc.  lT}t.—Ths  Hfe  of  John  Jay,  bj/ Me  Son.  1888] 

WE  believe  there  is  yet  much  virtue,  much  justice,  and  much  public 
spirit  in  the  English  nation.  To  that  justice  we  now  appeal  Yon 
have  been  told  that  we  are  seditious,  impatient  of  govermnent,  and  de- 
sirous of  independenca  Be  assured  that  these  are  not  facts,  but  calum* 
Dies.  Permit  us  to  be  as  free  as  yourselves,  and  we  shall  ever  esteem  a 
union  with  you  to  be  our  greatest  glory  and  our  greatest  happiness ;  wo 
shall  ever  be  ready  to  contribute  all  in  our  power  to  the  welfare  of  the 
empire  j  we  shall  consider  your  enemies  as  our  enemies,  and  your  inter- 
est as  our  own. 

But  if  you  are  determined  that  your  ministers  shall  wantonly  sport 
with  the  rights  of  mankind :  if  neirtier  the  voice  of  justice,  the  dictates 
of  the  law,  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  or  the  suggestions  of 
humanity,  can  restrain  your  hands  from  shedding  human  blood  in  such 
an  impious  cause,  we  must  then  tell  you,  that  we  will  never  submit  to 
be  hewers  of  wood  or  drawers  of  water  for  any  ministry  or  nation  in  the 
world. 

Place  us  in  the  same  situation  that  we  were  at  the  close  of  the  last  war, 
and  our  former  harmony  will  be  restored. 

But  lest  the  same  supineness,  and  the  same  inattention  to  our  common 
interest,  which  you  have  for  several  years  shown,  should  continue,  we 
think  it  prudent  to  anticipate  the  consequences. 

By  the  destruction  of  the  trade  of  Boston,  the  ministry  have  endeav- 
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ored  to  induce  snlsnissioii  to  their  measurea  The  like  fate  may  befall 
us  aU.  We  will  endeavor,  therefore,  to  live  without  trade,  and  recur 
for  subsistence  to  the  fertility  and  bounty  of  our  native  soil,  which  affords 
us  all  the  necessaries,  and  some  of  the  coDvenieaccs  of  Ufa  We  have 
suspended  our  importation  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  in  less 
than  a  year's  time,  unless  our  grievances  should  be  redressed,  shall  dis- 
continue our  exports  to  those  kingdoms  and  the  West  Indiea 

It  is  with  the  utmost  regret,  however,  that  we  find  ourselves  compelled^ 
by  the  overruling  principles  of  self-preservation,  to  adopt  measures  detri- 
mental in  their  consequences  to  numbers  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  But  we  hope  that  the  magnanimity  and  justice  of 
the  British  nation  will  furnish  a  parliament  of  such  wisdom,  indepen- 
dence, and  public  spirit,  as  may  save  the  violated  rights  of  the  whole 
empire  from  the  devices  of  wicked  ministers  and  evil  counsellors,  whether 
in  or  out  of  office ;  and  thereby  restore  that  harmony,  friendship,  and 
fraternal  affection,  between  all  tiie  inhabitants  of  his  majesty's  kingdoms 
and  territories,  so  ardently  wished  for  by  every  true  and  honest  American. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  HONESTY. 


IT  has  been  already  observed,  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  further 
natural  depreciation  of  our  bills,  we  have  resolved  to  stop  the  press, 
and  to  call  upon  you  for  supplies  by  loans  and  taxes.  You  are  in  capac- 
ity to  afford  them,  and  are  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  to  do  it  Leave 
us  not,  therefore,  without  supplies,  nor  let  in  that  flood  of  evils  which 
would  follow  from  such  a  n^lect  It  would  be  an  event  moat  grateful 
to  our  enemies ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  they  will  redouble  their  artifices 
and  industry  to  compass  it  Be,  therefore,  upon  your  guard,  and  ex- 
amine well  the  policy  of  every  measure  and  the  evidence  of  even'  report 
that  may  be  proposed  or  mentioned  to  you  before  you  adopt  the  one  or 
believe  the  other.  Recollect  that  it  is  the  price  of  the  liberty,  the  peace, 
and  the  safety  of  yourselves  and  posterity  that  now  ia  required ;  that 
peace,  liberty,  and  safety,  for  the  attainment  and  security  of  which  you 
have  30  often  and  so  solemnly  declared  your  readiness  to  sacrifice  your 
lives  and  fortunes.  The  war,  though  drawing  fast  to  a  successful  issue, 
still  rages.  Disdain  to  leave  the  whole  business  of  your  defence  to  your 
ally.  Be  mindful  that  the  brightest  prospects  may  be  clouded,  and  that 
prudence  bids  us  be  prepared  for  every  event     Provide,  therefore,  (or 
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continuing  your  armies  in  the  field  till  victory  and  |)eace  shall  lead  them 
home;  and  avoid  the  reproach  of  permitting  the  currency  to  depreciate 
in  your  hands  when,  by  yielding  a  part  to  taxes  and  loans,  the  whole 
might  have  been  appreciated  and  preserved.  Humanity  as  well  as  justice 
makes  this  demand  upon  you.  The  complaints  of  ruined  widows,  and  the 
cries  of  fatherless  children,  whose  whole  support  has  been  placed  in  your 
hands  and  melted  away,  have  doubtless  reached  you  ;  take  care  that  they 
ascend  no  higher.  Bouse,  therefore ;  strive  who  shall  do  most  for  his 
country  i  rekindle  that  flame  of  patriotism  which,  at  the  mention  of  dis- 
grace and  slavery,  blazed  throughout  America  and  animated  all  her  citi- 
zens. Determine  to  finish  the  contest  as  you  began  it,  honestly  and 
gloriously.  Let  it  never  be  said  that  America  had  no  sooner  become 
independent  than  she  became  insolvent,  or  that  her  infant  glories  and 
growing  fame  were  obscured  and  tarnished  by  broken  contracta  and 
violated  faith,  in  the  very  hour  when  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were 
admiring  and  almost  adoring  the  splendor  of  her  rising. 


A  LBTTEE  TO  A  LADIT. 

[Fnm  the  Some.] 

TO  THE  XABCHIONESS  DE  LA  FATETTE. 

MADAM ;  I  have  received  the  letter  which  you  did  me  the  honor  to 
write  on  the  15th  April  last  Few  circumstances  could  have 
given  me  more  pleasure  than  snch  evidence  of  my  having  a  place  in  the 
remembrance  and  good  opinion  of  a  lady,  whose  esteem  derives  no  less 
value  from  her  discernment,  than  from  the  delicacy  of  her  sentiments. 

Accept  therefore,  madam,  of  my  sincere  and  cordial  acknowledgments 
for  honoring  me  with  a  place  among  your  correspondents ;  which  was 
the  more  obliging,  as  you  was  to  afford  more  pleasure  ly,  than  you  could 
expect  to  receive  _/5ywn  it  You  know  it  is  an  old  observation,  that  ladies 
write  better  letters  than  gentlemen,  and  therefore,  independent  of  other 
considerations,  a  correspondence  between  them  is  always  so  far  on  un-_ 
equal  terms. 

I  can  easily  conceive  that  you,  wliose  predilection  for  your  liusband 
was  always  conspicuous,  should  experience  so  much  satisfaction  on  seeing 
him  return  from  this,  his  field  of  glory,  with  additional  honors ;  and  I 
can,  with  equal  ease,  form  an  idea  of  his  emotions,  when  on  that,  as  on 
former  occasions,  those  honors  promoted  him  to  higher  rank  in  your 
estimation. 
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Your  remarks  on  die  marquis's  affectioo  for  his  children,  and  the 
value  joa  set  on  domestic  enjoyments,  must  be  pleasing  to  those  who  ue 
capable  of  feeling  their  force. 

I  assure  you  I  rejoice  in  the  prospect  you  have  of  extending,  through 
your  branch,  the  reputation  of  both  yoor  families;  and  you  have  my 
best  wishes  that  the  latest  historian  may  say  of  your  descendants,  that 
all  the  men  were  as  valiant  and  worthy  as  their  ancestor,  who  will  prob- 
ably be  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  "  Amerieanus,"  and  all  the 
women  as  virtuous  and  amiable  as  his  lady. 

If  you  was  not  what  you  are,  I  would  not  encourage  the  desire  yoo 
express  of  accompanying  the  marquis  on  his  next  visit  to  this  country, 
for  I  am  sure  you  would  be  disappointed. 

We  have  few  amuaementa  to  reheve  travellers  of  that  weight  of  time 
and  leisure  which  oppresses  many  of  th^n.  Our  men,  for  the  most  part, 
mind  their  business,  and  our  women  their  families ;  and  if  our  wives  suc- 
ceed (as  most  of  them  do)  in  "  makiog  home  man's  best  delight,"  gal- 
lantry seldom  draws  their  husbands  from  them. 

Our  customs,  in  many  respects,  differ  from  yours,  and  you  know  that, 
whether  with  or  without  reason,  we  usually  prefer  those  which  education 
and  habit  recommend.  The  pleasures  of  Paris  and  the  pomp  of  Ver- 
sailles are  unknown  in  this  country,  and  their  votaries  muflt  unavoidably 
experience  a  certain  vacuity  or  blank  here,  which  nothing  but  good 
sense,  moderate  desires,  and  a  relish  for  less  splendid,  less  various,  but 
not  less  innocent  or  satisfactory  enjoyments  can  supply.  Though  not  a 
Frenchman,  I  should,  nevertheless,  be  too  polite  to  tell  these  things  to 
those  whom  they  might  restrain  from  visiting  us.  On  you  they  will 
have  a  contrary  effect  It  would  gratify  the  friends  of  the  marquis,  viz., 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  have  the  honor  of  a  visit  from  you. 
I  flatter  myself  that  consideration  will  afford  a  strong  additional  induoe- 
ment 

My  little  family  is  well  Mrs.  Jay  desires  me  to  assure  you  of  her  re- 
membrance and  rE^u^i ;  and  permit  me  to  add,  that  I  am,  with  sincoe 
esteem  and  respectful  attachment. 

Madam,  your  most  obedient,  and  very  humble  servant, 

John  Jat. 

Nzv  ToKK,  18  Augv^,  178B. 
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HOW  SLAVERY  WAS  FASTENED  ON  THE  UNITED  STATEa 
\A  Letter  to  an  AMilion  Society  in  England.  17B8.    From  the  Same.] 

THAT  they  who  know  the  value  of  liberty,  and  are  blessed  with  the 
enjoyment  of  it,  ought  not  to  subject  others  to  slavery,  is,  like  most 
other  moral  precepts,  more  generally  admitted  in  theory  than  observed 
in  practice.  This  will  continue  to  be  too  much  the  case  while  men  are 
impelled  to  action  by  their  passions  rather  than  their  reason,  and  while 
they  are  more  solicitous  to  acquire  wealth  than  to  do  as  they  would  be 
done  by.  Hence  it  is  that  India  and  Africa  experience  unmerited  op- 
pression from  nations  who  have  been  long  distinguished  by  their  attach- 
ment to  their  civil  and  religious  liberties ;  but  who  have  expended  not 
much  less  blood  and  treasure  in  violating  the  rights  of  others,  than  in 
defending  their  own.  The  United  States  are  far  from  being  irreproach- 
able in  this  respect  It  undoubtedly  is  very  inconsistent  with  their 
declarations  on  the  subject  of  human  rights  to  permit  a  single  slave  to 
he  found  within  thsir  jurisdiction,  and  we  confess  the  justice  of  your 
strictures  on  that  head. 

Permit  ua,  however,  to  observe,  that  although  consequences  ought  not 
to  deter  us  from  doing  what  is  right,  yet  that  it  is  not  easy  to  persuade 
men  in  general  to  act  on  that  magnanimous  and  disinterested  principle. 
It  is  well  known  that  errors,  either  in  opinion  or  practice,  long  enter- 
tained or  indulged  are  difficult  to  eradicate,  and  particularly  so  when 
they  have  become,  as  it  were,  incorporated  in  the  civil  institutions  and 
domestic  economy  of  a  whole  people. 

Prior  to  the  late  revolution,  the  great  majority,  or  rather  the  great 
body,  of  our  people  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  practice  and  con- 
venience of  having  slaves,  that  very  few  among  them  even  doubted  the 
propriety  and  rectitude  of  it  Some  liberal  and  conscientious  men  had, 
indeed,  by  their  conduct  and  writings,  drawn  the  lawfulness  of  slavery 
into  question,  and  they  made  converts  to  that  opinion ;  but  the  number 
of  those  converts  compared  with  the  people  at  large,  was  then  very  in- 
considerabla  Their  doctrines  prevailed  by  almost  insensible  degrees, 
and  was  like  the  little  lump  of  leaven  which  was  put  into  three  measures 
of  meal :  even  at  this  day,  the  whole  mass  is  far  from  being  leavened, 
though  we  have  good  reason  to  hope  and  to  believe  that  if  the  natural 
operations  of  truth  are  constantly  watched  and  assisted,  but  not  forced 
and  precipitated,  that  end  we  aU  aim  at  will  finally  be  attained  in  this 
country. 

The  Convention  who  formed  and  recommended  the  new  constitution 
had  an  arduous  task  to  perform,  especially  as  local  interests,  and  in  some 
measure  local  prejudices,  were  to  be  accommodated.  Several  of  the  States 
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conceived  that  restraints  on  alaverj  might  be  too  rapid  to  consist  with 
their  particular  circumstancea ;  and  the  importance  of  union  rendered  it 
necessary  that  their  wishes  on  that  head  should,  in  some  degree,  be 
gratified. 

It  gives  OS  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  a  disposition  favorable  to  our 
views  and  wishes  prevails  more  and  more,  and  that  it  has  already  had  au 
influence  on  our  laws.  When  it  is  considered  how  many  of  the  legisla- 
tors in  the  different  States  are  proprietors  of  slaves,  and  what  opinions 
and  prejudices  they  have  imbibed  on  the  subject  from  their  in^cy,  a 
sudden  and  total  stop  to  this  species  of  oppression  is  not  to  be  expected- 


CONCEENING  DANGERS  FROM  FOREIGN  FORCE  AND  INFLUENCE. 

[The  Ftderaiitt  on  IKe  Neie  ConitilHHon.    Written,  1768.— Rtvixd  Edition.  1816.] 

TT  is  not  a  new  observation  that  the  people  of  any  country  (if,  like 
-■-  the  Americans,  intelligent  and  well-informed)  seldom  adopt,  and 
steadily  persevere  for  many  years  in  any  erroneous  opinion  respecting 
their  interests.  That  consideration  naturally  tends  to  create  great  re- 
spect for  the  high  opinion  which  the  people  of  America  have  so  long 
and  uniformly  entertained  of  the  importance  of  their  continuing 
firmly  united  under  one  federal  government,  vested  with  sufficient  powers 
for  all  general  and  national  purposea 

The  more  attentively  I  consider  and  investigate  the  reasons  which 
appear  to  have  given  birth  to  this  opinion,  the  more  I  become  convinced 
that  they  are  cogent  and  concluaiva 

Among  the  many  objects  to  which  a  wise  and  free  people  find  it 
necessary  to  direct  their  attention,  that  of  providing  for  their  safety 
seems  to  be  the  first  The  safety  of  the  people  doubtless  has  relation 
to  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  and  considerations,  and  consequently 
affords  great  latitude  to  those  who  wish  to  define  it  precisely  and  com- 
prehensively. 

At  present  I  mean  only  to  consider  it  as  it  respects  security  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  as  well  against  dangers  from  for- 
eign arms  and  influence,  as  against  dangers  arising  from  domestic  causes. 
As  theformer  of  these  comes  first  in  order,  it  is  proper  it  should  be  the  first 
discussed.  Let  us  therefore  proceed  to  examine  whether  the  people  are 
not  right  in  their  opinion,  that  a  cordial  union  under  an  efficient  national 
government  affords  them  the  best  security  that  can  be  devised  against 
hostilities  from  abroad. 

The  number  of  wars  which  have  happened  or  may  happen  in  the 
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world,  viU  always  1)6  foand  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  Domber  and 
weight  of  causes,  whether  real  or  pretended,  which  provoke  or  invite 
them.  If  this  remark  be  just  it  becomes  useful  to  inquire,  whether  so 
many  just  causes  of  war  are  likely  to  be  given  by  united  America,  as  by 
disunited  America ;  for  if  it  should  turn  out  that  united  America  will 
probably  give  the  fewest,  then  it  will  follow,  that,  in  this  respect,  the 
onion  tends  most  to  preserve  the  people  in  a  state  of  peace  with  other 


The  just  causes  of  war  for  the  most  part  arise  either  from  violalionB  of 
treaties,  or  from  direct  violence.  America  has  already  formed  treaties 
with  no  less  than  six  foreign  nations,  and  all  of  them,  except  Prussia, 
are  maritime,  and  therefore  able  to  annoy  and  injure  us:  she  has  also 
extensive  commerce  with  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Britain,  and,  with  re- 
spect to  the  two  latter,  has  the  additional  circumstance  of  neighborhood 
to  attend  to. 

It  is  of  high  importance  to  the  peace  of  America,  that  she  observe 
the  law  of  nations  toward  all  these  powers;  and  to  me  it  appears  evident 
that  this  will  be  more  perfectly  and  punctually  done  by  one  national 
government,  than  it  could  be  either  by  thirteen  separate  states,  or  by 
three  or  four  distinct  confederacies.        .... 

But  the  safety  of  the  people  of  America  against  dangers  from  foreign 
force,  depends  not  only  on  their  forbearing  to  give  just  causes  of  war  to 
other  nations,  but  also  on  their  placing  and  continuing  themselves  in 
cuch  a  situation  as  not  to  invite  hostility  or  insult ;  for  it  need  not  be 
observed,  that  there  are  pretended  as  well  as  just  causes  of  war. 

It  is  too  true,  however  disgraceful  it  may  be  to  human  nature,  that 
nations  in  general  will  make  war  whenever  they  have  a  prospect  of 
getting  anything  by  it;  nay,  that  absolute  monarchswill  often  make  war 
when  their  nations  are  to  get  nothing  by  it,  but  for  purposes  and  objects 
merely  personal,  such  as  a  thirst  for  military  glory,  revenge  for  personal 
affronts,  ambition,  or  private  compacts  to  aggrandize  or  support  their 
particular  families  or  partisans.  These,  and  a  variety  of  motives,  which 
affect  only  the  mind  of  the  sovereign,  often  lead  him  to  engage  in  wars 
not  sanctioned  by  justice,  or  the  voice  and  interests  of  his  people.  But 
independent  of  these  inducements  to  war,  which  are  most  prevalent  in 
absolute  monarchies,  but  which  well  deserve  our  attention,  there  are 
others  which  affect  nations  as  often  as  kings;  and  some  of  them  will  on 
examination  be  found  to  grow  out  of  our  relative  situation  and  cireum- 
Btances. 

With  Prance  and  with  Britain,  we  are  rivals  in  the  fisheries,  and  can 
supply  their  markets  cheaper  than  they  can  themselves,  notwithstanding 
any  efforts  to  prevent  it  by  bounties  ou  their  own,  or  duties  on  foreign 
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With  them  and  with  most  other  Earopeaa  o&tions,  we  are  lirals  in 
navigation  and  the  carrying  trade ;  and  we  shall  deceive  ourselves,  if  we 
suppose  that  any  of  them  will  rejoice  to  see  these  flourish  in  our  hands: 
for  as  our  carrying  trade  cannot  increase,  without  in  some  d^ree  dimin- 
ishing theirs,  it  is  more  their  interest,  and  will  be  more  their  policy,  to 
restrain,  than  to  promote  it 

In  the  trade  to  China  and  India,  we  interfere  with  more  than  one  na- 
tion, inasmuch  aa  it  enables  us  to  partake  in  advantages  which  they  had 
in  a  manner  monopolized,  and  as  we  thereby  supply  ourselves  with  com- 
modities which  we  used  to  purchase  from  them. 

The  extension  of  oar  own  commerce,  in  our  own  vessels,  cannot  give 
pleasure  to  any  nations  who  possess  territories  on  or  near  this  continent, 
because  the  <^eapDe5s  and  excellence  of  our  productions,  added  to  the 
circumstance  of  vicinity,  and  the  enterprise  and  address  of  our  mer- 
chants and  navigators,  will  give  us  a  greater  share  in  the  advantages 
which  those  territories  afford,  than  consists  with  the  wishes  or  policy  of 
their  respective  sovereigns. 

Spain  thinks  it  convenient  to  shut  the  Mississippi  against  us  on  the 
one  side,  and  Britain  excludes  ns  from  the  Saint  Lawrence  on  the  other; 
nor  will  either  of  them  permit  the  other  waters,  which  are  between  tiiem 
and  us,  to  become  the  means  of  mutual  intercourse  and  traffic 

From  these  and  like  considerations,  which  might,  if  consistent  with 
prudence,  be  more  unplifled  and  detailed,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  jealousies 
and  uneasinesses  may  gradually  slide  into  the  minds  and  cabinets  of 
other  nations;  and  that  we  are  not  to  expect  they  should  r^ard  our  ad- 
vancement in  union,  in  power  and  consequence  by  land  and  by  sea,  with 
an  eye  of  indifference  and  composura 

The  people  of  America  are  aware  that  inducements  to  war  may  arise 
out  of  these  circumstances,  aa  well  as  from  others  not  so  obvious  at  pres- 
ent :  and  that  whenever  such  inducements  may  find  fit  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  operation,  pretences  to  color  and  justify  them  will  not  be 
wanting.  Wisely,  therefore,  do  they  consider  union  and  a  good  national 
government  as  necessary  to  put  and  keep  them  in  such  a  situation,  as, 
instead  of  inviting  war,  will  tend  to  repress  and  discourage  it  That 
situation  consists  in  the  best  possible  state  of  defence,  and  necessarily 
depends  on  the  government,  the  arms,  and  the  resources  of  the  country. 

As  the  safety  of  the  whole  is  the  interest  of  the  whole,  and  cannot  he 
provided  for  without  government,  either  one  or  more  or  many,  let  us  in- 
quire whether  one  good  government  is  not,  relative  to  the  object  in  ques- 
tion, more  competent  than  any  other  given  number  whatever. 

One  government  can  collect  and  avail  itself  of  the  talents  and  experi- 
ence of  the  ablest  men,  in  whatever  part  of  the  union  they  maybe  found. 
It  can  move  on  uniform  principles  of  policy.    It  can  harmonize  asaimi- 
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late,  and  protect  the  several  parts  and  members,  and  extend  the  benefit 
of  its  foresight  and  precautions  to  each.  In  the  formation  of  treaties  it 
will  regard  the  interest  of  the  whole,  and  the  particular  interests  of  the 
parts  as  connected  with  that  of  the  whole.  It  can  apply  the  resources 
and  power  of  the  whole  to  the  defence  of  any  particular  part,  and  that 
more  easily  and  expeditiously  than  State  governments,  or  separate  con- 
federacies can  possibly  do,  for  want  of  concert  and  unity  of  system.  It 
can  place  the  militia  under  one  plan  of  discipline,  and  by  putting  their 
ofBcers  in  a  proper  line  of  subordination  to  the  chief  magistrate,  will 
in  a  manner  consolidate  them  into  one  corps,  and  thereby  render  them 
more  efficient  than  if  divided  into  thirteen  or  into  three  or  four  distinct 
independent  bodiea 

What  would  the  militia  of  Britain  be,  if  the  English  militia  obeyed 
the  government  of  England,  if  the  Scotch  militia  obeyed  the  govern- 
ment of  Scotland,  and  if  the  Welsh  militia  obeyed  the  government  of 
Wales?  Suppose  an  invasion:  would  thoee  three  governments  (if  they 
agreed  at  all)  be  able  with  all  their  respective  forces,  to  operate  against 
the  enemy  so  effectually  as  the  single  government  of  Great  Britain  would  ? 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  fleets  of  Britain ;  and  if  we  are  wise,  the 
time  may  come,  when  the  fleets  of  America  may  engage  attention.  But 
if  one  national  government  had  not  so  n^lated  the  navigation  of  Britain 
as  to  make  it  a  nursery  for  seamen — if  one  national  government  had  not 
called  forth  all  the  national  means  and  materials  for  forming  fleets,  their 
prowess  and  their  thunder  would  never  have  been  celebrated.  Let  Eng- 
land have  its  navigation  and  fleet — let  Scotland  have  its  navigation  and 
fleet — let  Wales  have  its  navigation  and  fleet — let  Ireland  have  its  navi- 
gation and  fleet — let  those  four  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  British  em- 
pire be  under  four  independent  governments,  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
bow  soon  they  would  each  dwindle  into  comparative  insignificance. 

Apply  these  facts  to  our  own  case.  Leave  America  divided  into 
thirteen,  or  if  you  please  into  three  or  four  independent  governments, 
what  armies  could  they  raise  and  pay,  what  fleets  could  they  eier  hope 
to  have?  If  one  was  attacked,  would  the  others  fly  to  its  succor,  and 
spend  their  blood  and  money  in  its  defence?  Would  there  be  no  danger 
of  their  being  flattered  into  neutrality  by  specious  promises,  or  seduced 
by  a  too  great  fondness  for  peace  to  decline  hazarding  their  tranquillity 
and  present  safety  for  the  sake  of  neighbors,  of  whom  perhaps  they 
have  been  jealous,  and  whose  importance  they  are  content  to  see  dimin- 
ished ?  Although  such  conduct  would  not  be  wise,  it  would  nevertheless 
be  natural.  The  history  of  the  states  of  Greece,  and  of  other  countries, 
abound  with  such  instances ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  what  has  so 
often  happened  would,  under  similar  circumstances,  happen  again. 

But  admit  that  they  might  be  willing  to  help  the  invaded  state  or 
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confederacy.  How,  and  when,  and  in  what  proportion  Bhall  aids  of  men 
and  monej  be  afforded?  Who  shail  command  the  allied  armies,  and 
from  which  of  the  associates  shall  he  receive  his  orders?  Who  shall 
settle  the  terms  of  peace,  and  in  case  of  disputes  what  umpire  shall  decide 
between  them,  and  compel  acquiescence?  Various  difficulties  and  in- 
coDveniencies  would  be  inseparable  from  such  a  situation ;  whereas  one 
government,  watching  oyer  the  general  and  common  interests,  and  com- 
bining and  directing  the  powers  and  resources  of  the  whole,  would  be 
free  from  all  these  embarrassments,  and  conduce  far  more  to  the  safety 
of  the  people. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  situ^ion,  whether  firmly  united  under  one 
national  government,  or  split  into  a  number  of  confederacies,  certain  it 
is,  that  foreign  nations  will  know  and  view  it  exactly  as  it  is,  and  they 
will  act  toward  ua  accordingly.  If  they  see  that  our  national  govern- 
ment is  efficient  and  well  administered — our  trade  prudently  regulated 
— our  militia  properly  organized  and  disciplined — our  resources  and 
finances  discreetly  managed— our  credit  re-established — our  people  free, 
contented,  and  united,  they  will  be  much  more  disposed  to  cultivate  our 
friendship,  than  to  provoke  our  resentment.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
find  us  either  destitute  of  an  effectual  government  (each  State  doing 
right  or  wrong  as  to  its  rulers  may  seem  convenient),  or  split  into  three 
or  four  independent  and  probably  discordant  republics  or  confederacies, 
one  inclining  to  Britain,  another  to  France,  and  a  third  to  Spain,  and 
perhaps  played  off  against  each  other  by  the  three,  what  a  poor  pitiful 
figure  will  America  make  in  their  eyesi  How  liable  would  she  become 
not  only  to  their  contempt,  but  to  their  outrage ;  and  how  soon  would 
dear-bought  experience  proclaim  that  when  a  people  or  family  so  divide, 
it  never  fails  to  be  against  themselves ! 


BORH  U  WlDdBor,  Conn.,  1T4fi.     Dibd  tbere,  1807. 

A  TARIFF  THE  PROPER  SOURCE  OP  NATIONAL  REVENUE. 

[^leeeh  tn  the  Ootmeeiieut  Convention.  7  Jtmueuy.  1788.] 

THROUGH  the  whole  of  this  debate,  I  have  attended  to  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  made  against  this  clause ;  and  I  think  them 
all  to  be  unfounded.  The  clause  is  general ;  it  gives  the  general  l^s- 
lature  "  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to 
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pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  weliare 
of  the  United  ^tatea"  There  are  three  objections  against  this  clause — 
first,  that  it  is  too  extensive,  as  it  extends  to  all  the  objects  of  taxation; 
secondly,  that  it  is  partial ;  thirdly,  that  Congress  ought  not  to  have 
power  to  lay  taxes  at  all 

The  first  objection  is,  that  this  clause  extends  to  all  the  objects  of 
taxation.  But  though  it  does  extend  to  all,  it  does  not  extend  to  them 
exclusively.  It  does  not  say  that  Congress  shall  have  all  these  sources 
of  revenue,  and  the  States  non&  All  excepting  the  impost,  still  lie  open 
to  the  Slates,  This  State  owes  a  debt ;  it  must  provide  for  the  payment 
of  iL  So  do  all  the  other  States.  This  will  not  escape  the  attention  of 
Congress.  When  making  calculations  to  raise  a  revenue,  they  will  bear 
this  in  mind.  They  will  not  take  away  that  which  is  necessary  for  the 
States.  They  are  the  head,  and  will  take  care  that  the  members  do  not 
perish.  The  State  debt,  which  now  lies  heavy  upon  us,  arose  from  the 
want  of  powers  in  the  federal  system.  Give  the  necessary  powers  to  the 
national  government,  and  the  State  will  not  be  again  necessitated  to  in- 
volve itself  in  debt  for  its  defence  in  war.  It  will  lie  upon  the  national 
government  to  defend  all  the  States,  to  defend  all  its  members,  from 
hostile  attacks.  The  United  States  will  bear  the  whole  burden  of  war. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  power  of  the  general  legislature  should  extend 
to  all  the  objects  of  taxation,  that  government  should  be  able  to  com- 
mand all  the  resources  of  the  country ;  because  no  man  can  tell  what  our 
exigencies  may  be  Wars  have  now  become  rather  wars  of  the  purse 
than  of  the  sword.  Government  must,  therefore,  be  able  to  command 
the  whole  power  of  the  purse ;  otherwise  a  hostile  nation  may  look  into 
our  Constitution,  see  what  resources  are  in  the  power  of  government, 
and  calculate  to  go  a  little  beyond  us ;  thus  they  may  obtain  a  decided 
superiority  over  us,  and  reduce  us  to  the  utmost  distress.  A  government 
which  can  command  but  half  its  resources  is  like  a  man  with  but  one 
arm  to  defend  himselt 

The  second  objection  is,  that  the  impost  is  not  a  proper  mode  of  taxa- 
tion ;  that  it  is  partial  to  the  Southern  Slates.  I  confess  I  am  mortified 
when  I  find  gentlemen  supposing  that  their  delegates  in  Convention 
were  inattentive  to  their  duty,  aud  made  a  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of 
their  constituents.  If,  however,  the  impost  be  a  partial  mode,  this  cir- 
cumstance, high  as  my  opinion  of  it  is,  would  weaken  my  attachment  to 
it:  for  I  abhor  partiality.  But  I  think  there  are  three  special  reasons 
why  an  impost  is  the  best  way  of  raising  a  national  revenue. 

The  first  is,  it  is  the  moat  fruitful  and  easy  way.  All  nations  have 
found  it  to  be  sa  Direct  taxation  can  go  but  little  way  toward  raising 
a  revenue  To  raise  money  in  this  way,  people  must  be  provident;  they 
must  constantly  be  laying  up  money  to  answer  the  demands  of  the  eol- 
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lector.  But  you  cannot  make  people  tbas  provident  If  jon  do  any- 
thing to  the  pTirpose,  yoa  must  come  in  when  they  are  spending,  and 
take  a  part  with  th^n.  This  does  not  take  away  the  tools  of  a  man's 
business,  or  the  necessary  utensils  of  his  family :  it  only  comes  in  when 
he  is  taking  his  pleasure,  and  feels  generous ;  when  he  is  laying  out  a 
shilling  for  supe^oities,  it  takes  twopence  of  it  for  public  use,  and  the 
remainder  will  do  him  as  much  good  as  the  whole.         .... 

The  experiments,  which  have  been  made  in  our  own  country,  sliow  the 
productive  nature  of  indirect  taxes.  The  imports  into  the  United  States 
amouut  to  a  very  laige  sum.  They  will  never  be  lees,  but  will  continue 
to  increase  for  centuries  to  com&  As  the  population  of  our  country  in- 
creases, the  imports  will  necessarily  increase.         .... 

It  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  an  impost,  that  the  collection  of  it 
will  interfere  less  with  the  internal  police  of  the  States  than  any  other 
species  of  taxation.  It  does  not  fill  the  country  with  revenue  officers, 
but  is  confined  to  the  sea-coast,  and  is  cbiefiy  a  water  operation.  Another 
weighty  reason  in  favor  of  this  branch  of  the  revenue  is,  if  we  do  not 
give  it  to  Congress,  the  individual  States  will  have  it  It  will  give  some 
States  an  opportunity  of  oppressing  others,  and  destroy  all  harmony  bo- 
tween  them.  If  we  would  have  the  States  friendly  to  each  other,  let  us 
take  away  this  bone  of  contention,  and  place  it,  as  it  ought  in  justice  to 
be  placed,  in  the  hands  of  the  general  government 

"But,"  says  an  honorable  gentleman  near  me,  "the  impost  will  be  a 
partial  tax;  the  Southern  States  will  pay  but  little  in  comparison  with 
the  Northern."  I  ask,  What  reason  is  there  for  this  assertion  ?  "  Why," 
says  he,  "  we  live  in  a  cold  climate,  and  want  warming."  Do  not  they  live 
in  a  hot  climate,  and  want  quenching?  Until  you  get  as  far  South  as 
the  Carolinas,  there  is  no  material  difierence  in  the  quantity  of  clothing 
which  is  worn.  In  Virginia,  they  have  the  same  course  of  clothii^  that 
we  have;  in  Carolina,  they  have  a  great  deal  of  cold,  raw,  chilly  weather; 
even  in  Georgia,  the  river  Savannah-has  been  crossed  upon  the  ice.  And 
if  they  did  not  wear  quite  so  great  a  quantity  of  clothing  in  those  States 
as  with  us,  yet  people  of  rank  wear  that  which  is  of  a  much  more  ex- 
pensive kind.  In  these  States,  we  manufacture  one-half  of  our  clothing, 
and  all  our  tools  of  husbandry;  in  those,  they  manufacture  none,  nor 
ever  will  They  will  not  manufacture,  because  they  find  it  much  more 
profitable  to  cultivate  their  lands,  which  are  exceedingly  fertile  Hence 
they  import  almost  everything,  not  excepting  the  carriages  in  which  they 
ride,  the  hoes  with  which  they  till  the  ground,  and  the  boots  which  they 
wear.  If  we  doubt  of  the  extent  of  their  importations,  let  us  look  at 
their  exports.  So  exceedingly  fertile  and  profitable  are  their  lands,  that 
a  hundred  large  ships  are  every  year  loaded  with  rice  and  indigo  from  the 
single  port  of  Charleeton.    The  rich  return  of  these  cargoes  of  immense 
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value  will  be  all  subject  to  the  impost  Nothing  is  omitted;  a  duty  is 
to  be  paid  upon  the  blacks  which  they  imporL  From  Virginia,  their 
ezporte  are  valued  at  a  million  sterling  per  annum ;  the  single  article  of 
tobacco  amounts  to  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand.  How  does  ibis 
come  back?  Not  in  money;  for  the  Virginians  are  poor,  to  a  proverb, 
in  money.  They  anticipate  their  crops;  they  spend  faster  than  they 
earn;  they  are  ever  in  debt  Their  rich  exporfe  return  in  eatables,  in 
drinkables,  and  in  wearables.  All  these  are  subject  to  the  impost  In 
Maryland,  their  exports  are  as  great  in  proportion  as  those  in  Virginia. 
The  imports  and  exports  of  the  Southern  States  are  quite  as  great  in 
proportion  as  those  of  the  Northern.  Where,  then,  exists  this  partiality, 
which  has  been  objected?  It  exists  nowhere  but  in  the  uninformed 
mind. 

But  there  is  one  objection,  Mr.  President,  which  is  broad  enough  to 
cover  the  whole  subject  Says  the  objector,  Congress  ought  not  to  have 
power  to  raise  any  money  at  all  Why?  Because  they  have  the  power 
of  the  sword ;  and  if  we  give  them  the  power  of  the  purse,  they  are 
despotic.  But  I  ask,  sir,  if  ever  there  were  a  government  without  the 
power  of  the  sword  and  the  purse?  This  is  not  a  new  coined  phrase; 
but  it  is  misapplied ;  it  belongs  to  quite  another  subject  It  was  brought 
into  use  in  Great  Britain,  where  they  have  a  king  vested  with  hereditary 
power.  Here,  say  they,  it  is  dangerous  to  place  the  power  of  the  sword 
and  the  purse  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  who  claims  an  auUiority  inde- 
pendent of  the  people;  therefore  we  will  have  a  Parliament  But  the 
King  and  Parliament  together,  the  supreme  power  of  the  nation, — they 
have  the  sword  and  the  pursa  And  they  must  have  both;  else  how 
could  the  country  be  defended?  For  the  sword  without  the  purse  is  of 
no  effect;  it  ia  a  sword  in  the  scabbard.  But  does  it  follow,  because  it 
is  dangerous  to  give  the  power  of  the  sword  and  purse  to  an  hereditary 
prince,  who  ia  independent  of  the  people,  that  therefore  it  is  dangerous 
to  give  it  to  the  Parliament — to  Congress,  which  is  your  Parliament — to 
men  appointed  by  yourselves,  and  dependent  upon  yourselves?  This 
argument  amounts  to  this:  you  must  cut  a  man  in  two  in  the  middle  to 
prevent  bis  hurting  himself. 
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YANKEE  DOODLE. 
{"TheTanlxe'aBetJtrnfrwnCami)."  FVom  a  UoOeeiion  tnade  by  Iniah  JTumaa,  1818.] 

FATHER  and  I  went  down  to  camp, 
Along  with  Captain  Gooding, 
And  there  we  see  the  men  and  boft, 
Aa  thick  aa  iiasty  pudding. 

CA«nM— Yankee  Doodle,  keep  it  up, 
Yankee  Doodle,  dandy, 
Hind  the  music  and  the  step. 
And  with  the  girls  be  handy. 

And  there  wc  see  a  thousand  men, 

As  rich  as  'Squire  David; 
And  what  they  wasted  every  day 

I  wislk  it  could  l>e  saved. 

The  'lasses  they  est  every  day 

Would  keep  an  house  a  winter; 
They  have  as  much  that,  I'll  be  bound, 

They  eat  it  when  they're  a  mind  to. 

And  there  we  see  a  swamping  gan. 

Large  as  a  log  of  maple, 
Upon  S  deuced  little  cart, 

A  load  for  father's  cattle. 

And  every  time  tliey  shoot  it  off, 

It  takes  a  horn  of  powder, 
And  makes  a  noise  like  father's  gun. 

Only  a  nation  louder. 

I  went  aa  nigh  to  one  myself 

Aa  Slab's  underpinning; 
And  father  went  as  nigh  again, 

I  thought  the  deuce  was  in  him. 

Cousin  Simon  grew  ao  bold. 

I  thought  he  would  hnve  cocked  it; 
It  scared  me  so,  I  shrinked  it  off, 

And  hung  b;  father's  pocket. 

And  Captain  Davis  had  a  gun, 

He  kind  of  clapt  his  baud  ou't, 
And  stuck  a  erookcd  stabbing  iron 

Upon  the  little  end  on't. 
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And  there  I  see  a  pumpkin  shell 

As  big  as  mother's  bason; 
And  every  time  tliey  touched  it  off, 

Thej  scampered  like  the  nation. 

I  see  a  little  barrel  too, 
The  heads  were  made  of  leather, 

They  knocked  upoa't  with  little  cIubB 
And  called  the  folks  together. 

And  there  was  Captain  Washington, 
*     And  gentlefolks  about  Iiim, 
They  say  he's  grown  bo  tarnal  proud 
He  will  not  ride  without  'em. 

He  got  him  on  hlg  meeting  clothes, 

Upon  a  slapping  stallion. 
He  set  the  world  along  in  rows, 

In  hundreds  and  in  millions. 

The  flaming  ribbons  in  his  hat, 
They  looked  so  tearing  fine  ah, 

I  wanted  pockily  to  get. 
To  give  to  my  Jemimah. 

I  see  another  snarl  of  men 
A  digging  graves,  they  told  me, 

60  tarnal  long,  so  tamal  deep, 
They  'tended  they  should  hold  ma. 

It  scared  me  so,  I  hooked  it  off. 

Nor  stopped,  as  I  remember, 
Nor  turned  about,  till  I  got  home, 

Locked  up  in  mother's  chamber. 


TAXATION  OP  AMERICA. 
iWrittenhi  PUer  St  John,ofNonealk,Comaitioia,i»Vm.1 

WHILE  I  relate  my  story, 
Americans  give  ear; 
,  Of  Britain's  fading  glory 

YoQ  presently  shall  hear; 

ni  give  a  true  relation. 

Attend  to  what  I  say 

Concerning  the  taxation 

Of  North  America. 
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The  cruel  lorde  of  Briteio, 

Who  glor;  in  their  sliame. 
The  project  they  have  hit  on 

Tliey  joyfully  pmclaimi 
TIb  what  they're  striving  after 

Our  right  to  take  away. 
And  rob  ua  of  our  charter 

In  North  America. 

There  are  two  mighty  speakers, 

Who  rule  in  Parliament, 
Who  ever  have  been  eeekiag 

Some  mischief  to  invent ; 
'Twaa  North,  and  Bute  his  father. 

The  horrid  plan  did  lay 
A  mighty  tax  to  gather 

In  North  America. 

They  searched  the  gloomy  regions 

Of  the  infernal  pit, 
To  6nd  among  their  legions 

One  who  excelled  ia  wit; 
To  ask  of  him  assistance, 

Or  tell  them  how  they  may 
8ub<.lue  without  resistance 

This  North  America. 

Old  Satan  the  arch-traitor, 

Who  rules  the  burning  lake, 
Where  his  chief  navigator. 

Resolved  a  voyage  to  take; 
for  the  Britannic  ocean 

He  launches  far  away. 
To  land  he  had  no  notion 

In  North  America. 

He  takes  his  seat  in  Britun, 

It  was  his  Bout's  intent 
Great  George's  throne  to  sit  on, 

And  rule  the  Parliament; 
His  comrades  were  pursuing 

A  diabolic  way, 
For  to  complete  the  ruin 

Of  North  America. 

Be  tried  the  art  of  magic 
To  bring  bifl  schemes  about, 

At  length  the  gloomy  project 
He  artfully  found  out ; 
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The  plut  \Tas  long  indulged 

In  a  cl&ndestiDe  wa;, 
Bat  latel}r  waa  divalggd 

In  North  America. 

These  subtle  ftrch-combiaeis 

Addressed  the  British  court. 
All  three  were  nndersigners 

Of  this  obscure  report — 
There  b  a  pleasant  landscape 

That  lieth  far  nway 
Beyond  the  wide  Atlantic, 

In  North  America. 

There  is  a  wealth;  people, 

Who  sojourn  in  that  land. 
Their  chimshes  all  with  steeples 

Most  delicately  stand ; 
Their  houBes  like  the  gilly , 

Are  painted  red  and  gay : 
They  flourish  like  the  lily 

In  North  America. 

Their  land  with  milk  and  honey 

Continually  doth  flow, 
The  wont  of  food  or  money 

They  seldom  ever  know; 
They  heap  up  golden  treasure, 

They  have  no  debts  to  pay, 
They  spend  their  time  in  pleamra 

In  North  America. 

On  turkeys,  fowls  and  fishes. 

Most  frequently  they  dine. 
With  gold  and  silver  dishes 

Their  tables  always  shine. 
They  crown  their  feasts  with  bulter. 

They  eat,  and  rise  to  play; 
In  silks  their  ladies  flutter. 

In  North  America. 

With  gold  and  silver  laces 

They  do  themselves  adorn, 
The  rabies  deck  their  faces, 

Refulgent  as  the  mom  I 
Wine  sparkles  in  their  glasses, 

They  spend  each  happy  day 
111  merriment  and  dnnces 

In  North  America. 
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Let  not  our  suit  aSroat  yon, 

When  we  address  jonr  throne; 
0  Eingi  tbis  wealth;  coantij 

And  subjects  are  your  own, 
And  jou,  tlitir  rightful  sovereign. 

They  truly  must  obey. 
You  have  a  right  to  govern 

This  North  America. 

O  King,  you've  heard  the  sequel 

Of  what  we  now  subscribe: 
Is  it  not  just  and  equal 

To  tax  this  wealthy  tribe  I 
The  question  being  ask&l, 

His  majesty  did  say, 
My  subjects  sliall  be  taxM 

In  North  America. 

bivested  with  a  warrant. 

My  publicans  shall  go. 
The  tenth  of  all  their  current 

The;  surely  shall  bestow; 
If  they  indulge  rebellion. 

Or  from  my  precepts  stray, 
111  Bend  my  war  battalion 

To  North  America. 

m  rally  all  my  forces 

By  water  and  by  land, 
Uy  Ught  dragoons  and  horaes 

Shall  go  at  my  command; 
ni  bum  both  town  and  city, 

With  smoke  becloud  the  day, 
m  show  no  human  pitv 

Tot  North  America. 

Oo  on,  my  hearty  soldiers. 

You  need  not  fear  of  ill — 
There's  Hutchinson  and  RogOTB, 

Their  functions  will  fulQI— 
They  tell  such  ample  stories. 

Believe  them  sure  we  may, 
One-half  of  them  are  torles 

In  North  America. 

9y  gallant  ships  are  ready 
To  waft  you  o'er  the  flood. 

And  in  my  cause  be  steady. 
Which  is  supremely  good; 
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Qo  ravage,  steal  and  plunder, 

And  jou  shall  liave  tlie  prej; 
Tbey  quickly  will  knock  under 

In  North  Americs. 

The  lawB  I  have  enacted 

I  never  will  revoke, 
Although  they  are  neglected. 

My  fury  to  provoke. 
I  will  forbear  to  flatter, 

I'll  rule  the  mighty  sway, 
m  take  away  the  charter 

From  North  America. 

O  George  1  you  are  distracted, 

You'll  by  experience  And 
Tlie  laws  you  have  enacted 

Are  of  the  blackest  kiad. 
I'll  moke  a  abort  digression, 

And  tell  you  by  the  way. 
We  fear  not  your  oppression 

In  North  America. 

Our  fathers  were  dtstresgM, 

While  in  their  native  land; 
By  tyrants  were  oppressM  , 

Aa  we  do  understand; 
For  freedom  and  religion 

They  were  resolved  to  stray, 
And  trace  the  desert  regions 

Of  North  America, 


Heaven  was  their  sole  protector 

While  on  the  roaring  tide, 
Kind  fortune  their  director, 

And  Providence  their  guide. 
If  I  am  not  miBtaken, 

About  the  flist  of  Hay, 
This  voyage  was  undertaken 

For  North  America. 

If  rightly  I  remember, 

This  country  to  explore, 
They  landed  in  November 

On  Plymouth's  desert  shore. 
The  savages  were  nettled. 

With  fear  they  fled  away, 
80  peaceably  they  settled 

In  North  America. 
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We  are  their  bold  deacendanta, 

For  liberty  w«'ll  fight, 
The  claim  to  indepeadence 

We  challent^  as  our  T\^t\ 
Tia  whftt  kiod  Htavea  gsre  08) 

Who  can  take  it  away  f 
O,  Heaven  sure  will  uve  us 

la  North  AjnericB. 

W«  never  will  knock  under, 

O,  George!  we  do  not  fear 
The  rattling  of  your  thunder, 

Nor  lightning  of  your  Bpear: 
Though  rebels  you  declare  ua. 

We're  Btraagers  to  dismay; 
Therefore  you  cannot  scare  us 

In  North  America. 

To  what  yon  have  commanded 

We  never  will  consent. 
Although  your  tooops  are  landed 

Upon  our  continent; 
We'll  take  our  swords  and  uiusketa, 

And  march  in  dread  array, 
And  drive  the  Britisli  red>coats 

From  North  America. 

We  have  a  bold  commander, 

Who  fears  not  sword  or  gun. 
The  second  Alexander, 

His  name  is  Washington. 
His  meu  are  all  collected. 

And  ready  for  the  tray. 
To  fight  they  are  directed 

For  North  America. 

We've  Greene  and  Gates  and  Putnam 

To  manage  in  the  field, 
A  gallant  train  of  footmen, 

Who'd  rather  die  than  yield; 
A  stately  troop  of  horsemen 

Trained  in  a  martial  way, 
For  to  augment  our  forces 

In  North  America. 

Proud  George,  you  are  eogagM 

All  in  a  dirty  cause. 
A  cruel  war  have  wagM 

Repugnant  to  all  lawa. 
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Go  tell  the  s&vage  natioas 

You're  crueler  than  thej, 
To  fight  jonr  own  lelationa 

In  North  America. 

Ten  millions  yon'Ts  expended, 

And  twice  ten  millions  more; 
Our  riches,  you  intended 

Should  paj  the  mighty  score. 
Who  now  will  stand  your  sponsor, 

Tour  charges  to  defray  ) 
For  sure  you  cannot  conquer 

This  North  America. 

ni  tell  you,  Oeorge,  in  metre, 

If  you'll  attend  awhile; 
We've  forced  your  bold  Sir  Peter 

From  Sullivan's  fair  isle. 
At  Monmouth,  too,  wc  gainM 

The  honors  of  the  day — 
The  victory  we  obtainfed 

For  North  America. 

Surely  we  were  your  betters 

Hard  by  the  Brandywine ; 
We  laid  him  fast  in  fetters 

Whose  name  was  John  Burgoyne; 
Wc  made  your  Howe  to  tremble 

With  terror  and  dismay; 
True  heroes  we  resemble, 

In  North  America. 

Confusion  to  the  tories, 

That  black  infernal  name 
la  which  Great  Britiua  glories. 

Forever  to  her  shame; 
We'll  send  each  foul  revolter 

To  smutty  Africa, 
Or  noose  htm  in  a  halter 

In  North  America. 

A  health  to  our  brave  footmen, 

Who  handle  sword  and  gun. 
To  Greene  and  Gates  and  Putniun 

And  conquering  Washington; 
Their  names  be  wrote  in  letters 

Which  never  will  decay, 
While  sun  and  moon  do  glitter 

On  North  A 
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Success  nnto  out  Bllles 

In  Bollaud,  Prance  and  Bpun, 
Who  man  their  ships  and  galleys, 

Our  freedom  to  muntain; 
Uay  they  subdue  the  r&ngers 

Of  proud  Britannia, 
And  drive  them  from  their  anchois 

In  North  America. 


IS  unto  the  Congreu 

Of  these  United  States, 
"Who  glory  in  the  conquests 

Of  Washington  and  Gates; 
To  all,  both  land  and  seamen. 

Who  glory  in  the  day 
When  we  shall  all  be  freemen 

In  North  America. 

Bnccess  to  legislation, 

That  niles  witb  gentle  hand, 
To  trade  and  navigation 

By  water  and  by  land. 
Hay  all  with  one  opinion 

Our  wholesome  laws  obey, 
Througliout  this  vast  dominion 

Of  North  America. 


A  NEW  SONG. 


[PiMiiiied  in  Ih*  Penntylvania  Paekd.  1TI8,] 

AB  near  beauteous  Boston  lying. 
On  the  gently  swelling  flood. 
Without  jack  or  pendant  flying. 
Three  il'  fated  tea-ships  rode; 


Just  as  glorious  Sol  was  setting, 
On  the  wharf  a  numerous  crew. 

Sons  of  freedom  fear  forgetting, 
Suddenly  appeared  in  view. 

Armed  with  hammers,  axe  and  chisels, 
Weapons  new  for  warlike  deed, 

Toward  the  herbage-freighted  vessels 
They  approached  with  dreadful  speed. 
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O'er  their  hettds  aloft  in  mid-ekj, 
Three  briglit  angel  forms  were  aeen; 

This  MM  Hampden,  that  was  Bidney, 
With  fair  Liberty  between. 

"Boon,"  the;  cried,  " your  foea  you'll baniah, 

Soon  the  triumph  shall  be  won; 
Scarce  ahall  setUng  Phisbus  Taniah 

Ere  the  deathleaa  deed  be  done." 

Quick  aa  thought  the  shipa  were  boarded, 
Hatches  burst  and  chests  displayed; 

Axes,  hammers,  help  afForded; 
What  a  glorioua  crash  they  made. 

Bqoash  into  the  deep  deaceuded 

Curaed  weed  of  China's  coast; 
Thus  at  once  our  fears  were  ended; 

British  rights  shall  ne'er  be  lost. 

Captains  I  once  more  hoist  your  atreamers, 
Spread  your  sails  and  plough  the  wave; 

Tell  your  mastera  they  were  dreamera 
When  they  thought  to  cheat  the  brare. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  NATHAN  HALB. 
[Xo6r^i  "  Songt  and  BaUad*  of  tht  American  BtooiutUM.''  1868.] 

THE  breezes  went  steadily  through  the  tail  pinee, 
A-Baying"oh!  hu-ushi  "  a-sajing  "ohi  hn-nshl'* 
Aa  stilly  atole  by  a  bold  legion  of  horse, 
For  Hale  in  the  bush,  for  Hale  in  the  bush, 

"  Keep  still  1 "  said  the  thrush  as  she  nestled  her  young, 
In  a  nest  by  the  road ;  in  a  nest  by  the  road. 

**For  the  tyrants  are  near,  and  with  them  appear 
What  bodea  us  no  good,  what  bodes  us  no  good." 

The  brave  captain  heard  it,  and  thought  of  his  home 
In  a  cot  by  the  brook ;  in  a  cot  b j  the  brook. 

With  mother  and  sister  and  memories  dear, 
He  so  gayly  forsook ;  he  so  gayly  forsook. 

Cooling  shades  of  the  night  were  coming  apace, 

The  tattoo  had  beat;  the  tattoo  had  beat. 
The  aoble  one  sprang  from  his  dark  lurking-place^ 

To  make  his  retreat ;  to  make  his  retreat. 
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He  warily  trod  on  the  dry  rustling  leaves, 

As  he  pused  through  the  wood ;  as  he  passed  through  tb 
And  silentl;  gained  his  rude  launch  on  the  shore. 

As  she  played  with  the  flood ;  aa  she  played  with  the  flo 


They  took  him  and  bore  him  afnr  fmm  the  sLore, 
To  a  hut  on  the  hill ;  to  a  hut  on  the  hilL 

No  mother  was  there,  nor  a  friend  who  cM>nld  cheer, 
In  that  little  stone  cell;  in  that  little  stone  celL 

But  he  trusted  in  love,  from  his  Father  above. 

In  his  heart,  all  was  well ;  in  his  heart,  all  was  welL 

An  ominous  owl,  with  his  solemn  bass  voice, 
Bat  moaning  hard  by:  sat  moaning  hard  by: 

"Ths  tyrant's  proud  minions  most  gladly  rejoice, 
For  he  must  soon  die ;  for  he  must  soon  die.** 

The  brave  fellow  told  them,  no  thing  he  restrained, — 

The  cruel  general !  the  cruel  general  \ — 
His  errand  from  camp,  of  the  ends  to  be  gained. 

And  said  that  was  all;  and  said  that  was  alL 

They  took  him  and  bound  him  and  bore  him  away, 
Down  the  hill's  grassy  side;  down  the  hill's  grassy  sU 

Twas  there  the  base  hirelings,  in  royal  Eirray, 
His  cause  did  deride ;  his  cause  did  deride. 

Five  minutes  were  given,  short  moments,  no  more, 

For  him  to  repent;  for  him  to  repen*. 
Be  prayed  for  his  mother,  he  asked  not  another, 

To  Heaven  he  went ;  to  Heaven  he  went. 

The  faith  of  a  martyr  the  tragedy  showed, 
As  he  trod  tlie  last  stage;  as  he  trod  the  last  stage; 

And  Britons  will  shudder  at  gallant  Hale's  blood, 
As  his  words  do  presage,  as  his  words  do  presage. 

"  Thou  pale  king  of  terrors,  thou  life's  gloomy  foe, 
Go  frighten  the  slave,  go  frighten  the  slave; 

Tell  tynutB,  to  you  their  alle^ance  they  owe. 
No  fears  for  the  brave ;  no  feare  for  the  brave." 
1778. 
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BATTLE  OP  TEENTON. 
[Fntervtd  in  OrisaU^t  "  Curiosilia  of  Ameriean  Literatun."  184S.] 

ON  Christmas-day  in  seventy-six, 
Oar  ragged  troops,  with  bayonets  fixed. 
For  Trenton  marched  awny. 
The  Delaware  see !  the  boats  below  I 
The  light  obscured  by  hiul  and  saowl 
But  no  tagta  of  dismay. 

Our  object  was  the  Hessian  band, 
That  dared  invade  fair  freedom's  land, 

And  quarter  in  that  place. 
Great  Washington  he  led  ns  on. 
Whose  streaming  flag,  in  storm  or  san, 

Had  never  known  disgrace. 

In  silent  march  we  passed  the  night, 
Eacb  soldier  panting  for  the  fight, 

Though  quite  benumbed  witli  frOBt> 
Qreene  on  the  left  at  six  began, 
The  right  was  led  by  Sullivan 

Who  ne'. 


Their  pickets  stormed,  the  alarm  was  spread, 
That  rebels  risen  from  the  dead 

Were  marching  Into  town. 
Some  scampered  here,  some  scampered  there, 
And  some  for  action  did  prepare; 

But  soon  their  arms  lud  down. 

Twelve  hundred  servile  miscreants, 
With  all  their  colors,  guns,  and  tents, 

Were  trophies  of  the  day. 
The  frolic  o'er,  the  bright  canteen, 
In  centre,  front,  and  rear  was  seen 

Driving  fatigue  away. 

Now,  brothers  of  the  patriot  bands, 
Let's  sing  deliverance  from  the  hands 

Of  arbitrary  sway. 
And  as  onr  life  is  but  a  span, 
Let's  touch  the  tankard  while  we  can, 

In  memory  of  that  day. 
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THE  PATE  OP  JOHN  BURGOTNE. 
[Fran  Ike  Same.} 

WHEN  Jock  the  king's  commander 
Was  going  to  tiis  duty, 
Througli  alt  the  crowd  he  smiled  and  bowed 
To  every  biooming  beauty. 

The  city  rung  with  feats  he'd  done 

In  Portugal  and  Flanders, 
And  all  the  town  thought  he'd  be  crowned 

The  first  of  Alexanders. 

To  Hampton  Court  he  first  repairs 
To  kisa  great  George's  hand,  sin; 

Then  to  harangue  on  state  aSairs 
Before  he  left  the  land,  sirs. 

The  "  Lower  House  "  sat  mute  as  mouse 

To  hear  his  grand  oration ; 
And  "  all  the  peere,"  with  loudest  cbeeis. 

Proclaimed  bim  to  the  nation. 

Then  ofF  he  went  to  Canada, 

Next  to  Ticouderoga, 
And  quitting  those  away  he  goes 

Btraightway  to  Saratoga. 

With  great  parade  his  march  he  made 

To  gain  his  wished-for  station. 
While  far  and  wide  his  minions  hied 

To  spread  his  "  Proclamation." 

To  such  as  stayed  he  ofters  made 

Of  "pardou  on  submiasion; 
But  savage  bands  should  waste  the  laade 

Of  all  in  opposition." 

But  ah,  the  cruel  fates  of  warl 

This  boasted  son  of  Britain, 
When  mounting  his  triumphal  ear, 

With  sudden  fear  was  smitten. 

The  sons  of  Freedom  feathered  round, 

His  hostile  bands  confounded, 
And  when  they'd  fain  have  turned  their  back 

They  found  themselves  surrounded  I 
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In  vain  they  fougbt,  in  vain  they  fled; 

Thdr  chief,  humane  and  tender, 
To  save  the  Test  soon  thought  it  beet 

Hia  forces  to  surrender. 

Brave  St.  Clair,  when  he  first  retired, 
Knew  what  the  fates  portended ; 

And  Arnold  and  heroic  Qatcs 
His  condnct  have  defended. 

Thus  may  America's  brave  BonB 

With  honor  be  rewarded, 
And  be  the  fate  of  all  her  foes 

The  same  as  here  recorded. 


THE  PROQRBSS  OP  SIR  JACK  BRAG. 
[MeCarii/'g  Naiional  Song  Book.  ] 

SAH)  Butgoyne  to  his  men,  as  they  passed  in  review, 
Tullalo,  tutUlo,  tulla'o,  boys! 
These  rebels  their  course  very  quickly  will  rue, 
And  fly  as  the  leaves  'fore  the  sutuma  tempest  flew. 
When  him  who  is  your  leader  they  know,  boyal 
They  with  men  have  now  to  deal, 
And  we  soon  will  make  them  feel — 
Tullalo,  tullalo,  tullalo,  boys  I 
That  a  loyal  Briton's  arm,  aud  a  loyal  Briton's  steel. 

Can  put  to  flight  a  rebel,  as  quick  as  other  foe,  boys! 
Tullalo,  tullalo,  tullalo — 
Tullalo,  tullalo,  toilalo-o-o-o,  boysl 

As  t«  Sa-ra-tog'  he  carae,  thinking  how  to  jo  the  game, 

Tullalo,  tullalo,  tu.ialo.  boysl 
He  began  to  see  the  grubs,  in  the  branches  of  his  fame. 
He  began  to  have  the  trembles,  lest  a  flash  shonld  be  the  fiame 
For  which  he  had  agreed  his  perfume  to  forego,  boyat 
No  lack  of  skill,  but  fates, 
Shall  make  us  yield  to  Gates, 
Tullalo,  tullalo,  tullalo,  boys! 
Tbe  devils  may  have  tesgued,  as  you  know,  with  the  States. 
But  we  never  nill  be  beat  by  any  mortal  foe^  boyal 
Tullalo,  tullalo,  tullnlo— 
Tullalo,  tullalo,  tnilalo-o-o-o,  boyal 
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YANKEE  DOODLE'S  EXPEDITION  TO  RHODE  ISLAND. 

[A  Tory  AamuU  of  (A«  uniueeutful  altaek  on  the  Bri/iah  in  NewpoH-  July,  177& 
From  Bieingtona  Oatetle,  S  Oct.,  17;e.J 

FROM  Lewis,  Monaieur  Qerard  came, 
To  Congress  in  this  town,  air, 
Tbe;  bowed  to  him,  and  he  to  them, 
And  then  they  all  sat  down,  air, 

Begar,  mid  Hoosieur,  nne  grand  coup 

Ton  shall  bientot  behold,  bit; 
Thia  was  believed  as  gospel  true, 

And  Jouathan  felt  bold.  bIt. 

Bo  Yankee  Doodle  did  forget 

The  sound  of  British  drum,  air, 
Bow  oft  it  made  him  quake  and  sweat, 

In  spite  of  Yankee  runi,  sir. 

He  took  ))is  wallet  on  hia  back, 

His  rifie  un  bis  shoulder. 
And  veowed  Rhode  Island  to  attack, 

Before  he  was  mucb  older. 

In  dread  arraj  their  tattered  crew 

Advanced  with  colors  spread,  sir, 
Their  flfes  plajed  Yankee  doodle,  doo, 

King  Hancock  at  their  bead,  sir. 

What  nambera  bravely  crossed  the  seas 

I  cannot  well  determine, 
A  awann  of  rebels  and  of  fleas, 

And  every  other  vermin. 

Their  mighty  hearts  might  shrink  they  thought, 

For  all  flesh  only  graas  ia, 
A  plenteous .  'ore  they  tlierefore  brought 

Of  whiskey  and  molasses. 

They  swore  they'd  make  twld  Pigot  squeak, 

So  did  their  good  ally,  sir. 
And  take  him  prisoner  in  a  week, 

But  that  was  all  my  eye,  air. 

As  Jonathan  so  much  desired 

To  shine  in  martial  story, 
D'E^taing  with  politesse  retired, 

To  leave  him  all  the  glory. 
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He  left  him  what  was  better  yet. 

At  least  it  was  more  use,  sir, 
He  left  him  for  a  qnick  retreat, 

A  very  good  excuse,  ur. 

To  itaj,  miless  he  ruled  the  aea, 

He  thought  would  not  be  right,  lat. 
And  Contineatal  troops,  said  he. 

On  islands  should  not  fight,  dr, 

Another  cause  with  these  combined. 

To  throw  him  in  the  dumps,  sir, 
Tfat  Clinton's  name  alarmed  h!s  mind, 

Ajid  made  him  stir  his  stumps,  sir. 


[RimatgtM'a  Softd  Oatdle.  177S.] 

REJOICE,  Americans,  rejoice  1 
Praise  ye  the  Lord  with  heart  and  TOtoel 
The  treaty's  signed  with  fiuthfnl  Prance, 
And  now,  like  Frenchmen,  sing  and  dance  1 

But  when  your  joy  pves  way  to  reason, 
And  friendly  hinte  are  not  deemed  treason, 
Let  me,  as  well  as  I  am  able. 
Present  your  Congress  with  a  fable. 

llred  out  with  happiness,  the  frogs 
Sedition  croaked  through  all  their  boga; 
And  thus  to  Jove  the  restless  race, 
Hade  out  their  melancholy  case. 

"Famed,  as  we  are,  for  faith  and  prayer. 
We  merit  sure  peculiar  care ; 
But  can  we  think  great  good  was  meant  no, 
When  logs  for  Oovemors  were  sent  usi 

*'  Which  numbers  crashed  they  fell  upon, 
And  caused  great  fear, — till  one  by  one^ 
As  courage  came,  we  boldly  faced  'em, 
Then  leaped  upon  'em,  and  disgraced  'em! 

"Great  JoTe,"tbeyoroBked,  "  no  longer  fool  na. 
None  but  ourselves  are  fit  to  rule  us ; 
We  are  too  large,  too  free  a  nation, 
To  be  encumbered  with  taxation! 
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"We  pray  for  peace,  but  vuh  confofiion. 
Then  ri^t  or  wrong,  a— reToIution  1 
Onr  heuts  can  never  bend  to  obej ; 
Therefore  uo  king — and  more  we'll  praj.^ 

Jove  smiled,  and  to  theii  fate  resigned 
The  reatless,  thankless,  rebel  kind; 
Left  to  tbemselyes,  the;  went  to  work. 
First  ugned  a  treaty  with  king  Stork. 

He  swore  that  they,  with  his  alliance. 
To  all  the  world  might  bid  defiance; 
Of  lawful  rale  there  was  an  end  on't, 
And  froga  were  henceforth — independent. 

At  which  the  croakeiB,  one  and  all. 
Proclaimed  a  (east,  and  festival! 
But  joy  to-day  brings  grief  to-morrow; 
Their  feasting  o'er,  now  enter  sorrow! 

The  Stork  grew  hungry,  longed  for  tish; 
The  monarch  could  not  have  hi*  wish; 
In  rage  he  to  the  marshes  flies, 
And  makes  a  meal  of  his  alliea. 

Then  grew  so  fond  of  well-fed  fn^t, 
He  made  a  larder  of  the  bogs ! 
Say,  Yankees,  don't  you  feel  compunction, 
At  your  nmwtural  rash  conjunctiont 

Can  love  for  yon  in  him  take  root, 

Who's  Catholic,  and  absolntet 

F11  tell  these  croakers  how  he'll  treat  'em; 

Frenchmen,  like  stoAs,  love  frogs — to  eat  'em. 


THE  PBBSENT  AGB. 
[Tht  Nea  Eampahirt  OatetU.  1T79.] 

OF  all  the  ages  ever  known, 
The  present  is  the  oddest; 
For  all  the  men  are  honest  grown, 
And  all  the  women  modest. 

Kor  lawyers  now  are  fond  of  fees, 
Nor  clergy  of  their  dues ; 

Mo  idle  people  now  one  sees, 
At  church  no  empty  pewsa 
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No  courtiers  now  their  Mends  deceive 

With  promises  ot  favor; 
Tor  what  Utey  made  '«m  once  believe 

Is  done  and  done  forever. 

Our  nobles — Heaven  defend  us  all  I 

I'll  nothing  say  about  'em; 
For  they  are  great  and  Pm  but  small, 

80  muse,  jog  on  without  'em. 

Onr  gentry  are  a  virtuous  race, 

Despising  earthly  treasures; 
Fond  of  true  honor's  noble  chase, 

And  quite  averse  to  pleasures. 

The  ladies  dress  so  plain  indeed, 

Yon'd  think 'em  Quakers  all, 
Witness  the  wool-packs  on  their  heads, 

80  comely  and  so  small. 

No  tradesman  now  foraakcs  his  shop,     ' 

For  politics  or  news; 
Or  takes  his  dealer  at  a  hop 

Through  interested  views. 

No  soaking  sot  forsakes  his  spouse 

For  mngs  of  mantling  nappy; 
Nor  taverns  tempt  him  from  his  house, 

Where  all  are  pleased  and  happy. 

Our  frugal  taste  the  State  secures, 

Whence  then  can  woes  beginl 
For  luxury's  turned  out  of  dooi's, 

And  prudence  taken  in. 

From  hence  proceeds  the  abundant  flcnr 

Of  plenty  through  the  land ; 
Where  all  provisions,  all  men  knotr, 

Are  cheap  on  every  hand. 

No  pleasure-chaises  fill  the  streets. 

Nor  crowd  the  roads  on  Sunday, 
Bo  horses,  ambling  through  the  week, 

Obtun  a  respite  one  day. 

All  gaming,  tricking,  swearing,  lying, 

Is  grown  quite  out  of  fashion ; 
Yat  modetn  youth's  so  self-denying 

It  flies  all  lawless  passion. 
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HxppS  the  natioD  thiu  endowedl 
So  void  of  wants  and  crimes; 

Where  all  ara  rick  and  none  are  prood. 
Oh !  these  are  glorious  times. 

Tour  cfaaracters  (with  wondering  stare 
Cries  Tom)  aro  migbt;  high,  sir; 

But  praj  forgive  me,  if  I  swear, 
I  think  they're  all  a  lie,  sir. 

Bal  think  yon  so,  mjr  honest  downl 
Then  take  another  light  on't; 

Jntt  turn  the  picture  apBide  down, 
I  fear  yon'll  see  the  right  ont. 


THE  DANCE. 
[PaUiAtd  in  1781,  oifler  th«  SwrrmOir  of  ConmaUtal 

C0RNWALLI3  led  a  country  dance. 
The  like  was  never  seen,  sir, 
Uuch  rctrogsde  and  much  advance, 
And  all  with  General  Greene,  sir. 

The;  riLinbled  up  and  ramhled  down, 
Jniiiei.1  hands,  then  oB  they  run,  sir, 

Our  General  Greene  to  Charlestown, 
The  carl  to  Wilmington,  sir. 

Oreene  in  the  South  then  danced  a  set, 

'And  got  a  mighty  name,  sir, 
Cornwallis  ji^?i:d  with  young  Fayette, 

But  suSured  in  hia  fame,  sir. 

Then  down  he  figured  to  the  shores 

31ost  like  a  lordly  dancer. 
And  on  hia  courtly  honor  swore 

He  would  no  more  ndvnnce,  sir. 

Quoth  he,  my  guards  are  weary  grown    ■ 

With  footiiif;  country  dances, 
They  utver  Mt  St.  James's  shone, 

At  capers,  kicks  or  prances. 

Though  men  so  cnHi'nt  ne'er  were  seen, 

"While  sBuiitiTiiip  on  piirade,  sir. 
Or  Tvriggling  o'ei'  the  p.'ivk's  smooth  green, 

Or  at  a  mssi)U(r;idc,  su'. 
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Tet  itre  red  heels  and  loDg-laced  skirts. 

For  (rtiunpa  and  briars  meet,  sir  t 
Or  stand  they  chance  with  Inmting-Bhirts, 

Or  bardj  yeteran  feet,  sir? 

Now  boosed  in  York  he  challenged  all. 

At  minuet  or  all  'amonde, 
And  lessons  for  a  courtly  ball 

His  guards  b;  da;  and  night  conned. 

This  cfaallenge  known,  full  soon  there  came, 

A  set  who  had  the  bon  ton, 
De  Orasae  and  Rocbambeau,  whose  fame 

Fut  brillant  poor  un  long  terns. 

And  Washington,  Colmnbia's  son, 

Whom  easj  nature  taught,  sir, 
That  grace  which  can't  bj  paina  be  woo, 

Or  Flutna'  gold  be  bought,  sir. 

Kow  band  in  hand  thej  circle  round 

Thb  eTer-dandng  peer,  sir; 
Their  gentle  movemonta  sooucoDfoond 

The  earl  as  they  draw  near,  air. 


And  all  his  bands  now  curse  the  day 
They  jtggM  to  our  shore,  air. 

Ifow  Tories  all,  what  can  ye  aayl 

Come — is  not  thia  a  griper, 
That  while  your  hopes  are  danced  avay, 

Tia  yon  must  pay  the  piper ) 


THE  CONG^Sa 

VJ^rry  Smg,  to  Oie  fwM  of  "  Nanoy  DawmM."   Rinied  in  Towntft  I^enlngPod.  in&] 

''CTS  Tories  ail  rejoic«  and  Bin^ 
■*-      Success  to  George  our  gracious  king; 
The  fiuthful  subjecta  tribute  bring 
And  execrate  the  Congress. 

These  hardy  knaves  and  stupid  fools, 
Borne  apish  and  pragmatic  mules. 
Borne  servile  acquiescing  tools, — 

These,  these  compose  the  Congress. 
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When  Jore  r««olved  to  wnd  a  curse, 
And  all  the  woes  of  life  rehearse,— 
Hot  plague,  not  famine,  but  much  wotae,— 
He  cursed  ua  with  a  CoDgreaa. 

Then  peace  foreook  this  haplesa  shore ; 
Then  cannonii  blazed  with  horrid  roar; 
Wo  hear  of  blood,  death,  wounds  and  gore^ 
The  offspring  of  the  Congress. 

Imperial  Rome  from  scoundrels  rose; 
Her  grandeur's  hailed  in  vene  and  pioae; 
Venice  the  dregs  of  eea  compose ; 

Bo  sprung  the  mighty  (Jongreas. 

When  insects  vile  emerge  to  light 
They  take  their  short  inglorious  fli^t, 
Then  sink  agtdn  to  native  night; 
An  emblem  of  the  Congress. 

With  freemen's  rights  the;  wanton  play; 
At  their  command,  we  fast  and  pray; 
With  worthless  paper  they  ua  pay; 
A  fine  device  of  Congress. 

With  poverty  and  dire  distress, 
With  standing  armies  us  oppress; 
Whole  troops  to  Pluto  swiftly  press, 
As  victims  to  the  Congress, 

Time-serving  priests  to  zeaiota  preach, 
Who  king  and  parliament  impeach ; 
Seditious  lessons  to  us  teach 

At  the  command  of  Congress. 


The  world's  amazed  to  see  the  pest 
The  tranquil  land  with  wars  infest; 
Britannia  puts  them  to  the  test, 

And  tries  the  strength  of  Congress, 

0  goddess,  hear  our  hearty  prayers! 
Confound  the  villains  by  the  ears; 
Disperse  the  plebeians — try  the  peers, 
And  execute  the  Congress. 

See,  see,  our  hope  begins  to  davra; 
Bold  Carleton  scours  the  northern  lawn; 
The  sons  of  faction  sigh  forlorn ; 
Dejected  is  the  Congress. 
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Clinton,  Bargoyne,  and  gallant  Hovra, 
TFill  Booa  reward  our  conduct  true, 
And  to  each  traitor  gire  his  doe ; 

Perdition  wtuts  the  CoDgreBB. 

See  noble  Dunmore  keeps  his  poet; 
Moraudes  and  ravages  the  coast; 
Despbea  Lee  and  all  bis  host, 

That  hur<brain  tool  of  CoogreBS. 

There's  Washington  and  all  his  men — 
Where  Howe  had  one,  the  goose  had  ten — 
Uarched  up  the  hill,  and  down  again,  ' 

And  sent  returns  to  Congress. 

Prepare,  prepare,  my  friends  prepare, 
For  scenes  of  blood,  the  field  of  war; 
To  royal  standard  we'll  repair, 

And  cune  the  haughty  Congreaa. 

Huzzal   Huzsal  we  thrice  huzzal 

Betnm  peace,  harmony,  and  law  I 

Bestore  euch  times  as  once  we  saw 

And  bid  adieu  to  Congreea. 


BOLD  HAWTHORNE, 

[Tht  Surgton'treoordof  the  Cruitt  of  ttte  "Fair  Aneriecm,''  Ct^taiH  JjOMd  Ea»' 
ihorne.  Commander,    1T7T.] 

THE  twenty-second  of  August, 
Before  the  close  of  day, 
All  hands  on  board  of  our  prirateer, 

We  got  her  under  weigh ; 
We  kept  the  Eastern  shore  along, 

For  forty  leagues  or  more, 
Then  our  departure  took  for  sea, 
From  the  ule  of  Hauhegan  ehon. 

Bold  Hawthorne  was  commander, 

A  man  of  real  worth. 
Old  England's  croel  tyranny 

Induced  him  to  go  forth ; 
Bhe,  with  relentless  fury, 

Was  plundering  all  our  coast. 
And  thought,  because  her  strength  waa  gresfc, 

Out  glorious  cause  was  lost. 
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Tet  bout  not,  bsnght;  Britoni^ 

Of  power  and  dignitj, 
By  land  thy  conqaering  ariDieB, 

Thy  m&tchleBB  strength  at  eea; 
ffince  taught  by  nnmeroue  uBtaoces 

Americans  can  flght, 
With  Tftlor  can  equip  their  stand, 

Yonr  amiieB  put  to  flight. 

Now  fareweU  to  fair  America, 

Farewell  onr  friends  and  wives; 
We  trust  la  Heaven's  peculiar  care, 

For  to  protect  their  lives ; 
To  prosper  our  intended  cruise 

Upon  the  ra^g  main. 
And  to  preserve  uur  dearest  friends 

Till  we  return  og&in. 

The  wind  it  l>eing  leadinf^ 

It  bore  UB  on  our  way, 
As  far  unto  the  southward 

Aa  the  Qulf  of  Florida; 
Where  we  fell  in  with  a  British  sblp^ 

Bound  homeward  from  the  main; 
We  gave  her  two  bow-chasers, 

And  she  returned  the  same. 

We  hauled  up  onr  courses, 

And  BO  prepared  for  fight; 
The  contest  held  four  glasses, 

Until  the  dusk  of  night; 
Then  having  sprung  our  main-mast, 

And  bad  so  large  a  sea, 
We  dropped  astern  and  left  onr  chose 

Till  the  returning  day. 

Next  mom  we  fished  our  main-mast, 

The  ship  still  being  nigb, 
All  hands  made  for  engaging 

Onr  chance  once  more  to  try; 
But  wind  and  sea  being  boisterous 

Our  cannon  would  not  bear, 
We  thought  it  quite  imprudent 

And  so  we  left  her  there. 

We  cruised  to  the  eastward, 

Near  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
In  longitude  of  twenty-seven 

We  saw  a  lofty  Bail; 
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We  gave  her  chase,  and  aoon  perceived 

She  was  n  British  snow 
Standing  for  fair  America, 

Witli  troops  for  Oeneral  Howib 

Out  captain  did  inspect  her 

With  glasses,  and  he  said, 
"Mj  boys,  she  means  to  fight  tiB, 

Bnt  be  70a  not  afraid ; 
All  hands  repair  to  quarters, 

See  everything  is  clear. 
We'll  give  her  a  broadside,  mj  bojs^ 

Afl'Soon  as  she  comea  Dear." 

She  was  prepared  with  nettings, 

And  her  men  were  well  secured, 
And  bore  directlj  for  us, 

And  pot  us  close  on  board ; 
When  the  cannon  roared  like  tlinndnr, 

And  the  muskets  fired  amuD, 
But  soon  we  were  along-side 

And  gimppled  to  her  chain. 

And  now  the  scene  it  altered, 

fbe  cannon  ceased  to  roar, 
We  fought  with  swords  and  boarding-pikes 

One  glass  or  somethiDg  more, 
Till  British  pride  and  glory 

No  loDger  dared  to  stay. 
But  cut  the  Yankee  grapplinga, 

And  quickly  Imre  away. 

Our  case  was  not  so  desperate 

As  plainly  might  appear; 
Yet  sudden  deetb  did  enter 

On  board  our  privateer. 
Hahoney,  Crew,  and  Clemmons, 

The  valiant  and  the  brave. 
Fell  glorious  in  the  contest, 

And  met  a  watery  grave. 

Ten  other  men  were  wounded 

Among  our  warlike  crew, 
With  them  our  noble  captun, 

To  whom  all  praise  is  due;  , 

To  him  and  all  our  officers 

Let's  give  a  hearty  cheer; 
Success  to  fair  America 

And  our  good  privateer. 
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Boui  In  Bwetan,  Fenn.,  174S.    Dud  neu  Torfc,  Eoglwid,  IBaS. 

THE  HAPPY  AKD  TIRTDOUS  MOBAVIANa 
[KmotrtoftheHftanA  WriUngt  of  lAitdlts  Mwrraa.    1637.] 

PERCEIVrNG  that  neither  the  spriogB,  nor  the  situation,  prodnoed 
any  beneficial  effects,  and  travelling  being  one  of  the  means  for  the 
recovery  of  health,  which  had  been  recommended  to  me,  we  left  the 
mountains,  and  bent  our  course  toward  Bethlehem,  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
healthful  and  pleasant  town  about  fifty  miles  from  Philadelphia.  This- 
is  a  settlement  of  the  Moravians.  The  situation  of  the  place,  its  re- 
freshing and  salutary  air,  joined  to  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  made 
a  cheering  impression  upon  us ;  and  we  took  up  our  quarters  at  the  inn 
with  pleasure,  and  with  the  hope  of  advantage.        .... 

There  was  here  much  to  occupy  the  mind,  and  to  gratify  curiosity. 
The  different  houses  appropriated  to  the  single  brethren,  the  single 
sisters,  and  the  widows,  with  the  various  economy  of  the  society,  were 
subjects  of  an  interesting  natur&  The  spirit  of  moderation,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  passions,  and  the  tranquillity  and  happiness,  which  appeared 
to  pervade  every  part  of  this  retired  settlement,  made  on  our  minds  a 
strong  and  pleasing  impression.  We  several  times  visited  the  different 
departments ;  and,  at  our  inn,  received  occasionally  the  visits  of  a  number 
of  their  most  respectable  members.  They  were  very  communicative, 
and  attended,  with  liberality  and  good-humor,  to  the  ideas  which  we 
suggested,  for  the  improvement  of  particular  parts  of  their  'economy. 
Among  other  observations,  we  took  occasion  to  inquire,  whether  the 
practice  of  the  elders  and  elderesses  in  selecting  a  partner  for  a  young 
man  who  wished  to  marry,  was  not  sometimes  attended  with  serious  in- 
conveniencea  But  they  seemed  to  have  no  doubt  that  this  r^ulation 
produced  more  happy  marriages  than  would  be  effected  by  leaving  the 
parties  to  choose  for  themselves.  A  lively  and  sensible  person,  wiUi 
whose  conversation  we  were  particularly  pleased,  took  occasion  to  give 
us  his  own  experience  on  the  subject  He  expressed  himself  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect:  "When  I  wished  to  change  my  situation  in  life,  I  applied 
to  one  of  our  elders  and  communicated  the  matter  to  him.  He  asked 
me  whether  I  had  any  particular  young  woman  in  view.  I  replied  io 
the  n^ative;  and  that  I  wished  my  superiors  to  choose  for  me.  Pleased 
with  my  answer,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  he  assured  me  that 
the  greatest  care  should  be  taken,  to  select  for  me  a  partner  who  should 
be,  IB  every  respect,  proper  for  me.    The  elders  and  ^deresses  consulted 
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tc^ether  and,  after  a  suitable  time,  fixed  od  a  yoong  woman,  whose  dis- 
position and  qnalificatious  were  correspondent  to  my  own,  and  which 
thej  thought  were  adapted  to  make  me  happy.  We  were  introdaced  to 
each  other  in  the  presence  of  our  superiors.  The  interview  was  favor- 
able ;  we  became  mutually  attached;  and,  in  a  short  time,  we  were  mar- 
ried. The  event  has  perfectly  answered  our  most  sanguine  hopes.  I 
probably  should  not  have  chosen  so  happily,  if  I  had  been  left  to  decide 
for  myself;  but  I  am  certain  I  could  not  have  made  a  better  choice"  He 
concluded  his  observations  with  a  d^ree  of  animation  and  satisfaction, 
which  precluded  all  doubt  of  the  truth  of  his  assertions. 

The  roads  and  scenery  about  Bethlehem  were  very  delightful  I  fre- 
quently enjoyed  the  pleasure  they  afforded,  by  riding  in  a  small  open 
carriage,  which  gave  me  a  good  opportunity  of  surveying  the  beauties 
of  the  country.  In  one  of  these  excursions  I  observed  a  gate  which 
opened  into  some  grounds  that  were  very  picturesque  Without  proper 
consideration,  I  desired  the  servant  who  accompanied  me  to  open  the 
gate.  Almost  immediately  I  observed  a  group  of  cheerful,  neatly 
dressed  young  females  approaching.  They  had  been  gathering  black- 
berries, a  rich  fruit  in  that  country;  and  each  of  them  had  a  little  basket 
in  her  hand  filled  with  this  sort  of  fruit  I  soon  perceived  that  I  had 
committed  a  trespass,  in  offering  to  enter  the  grounds  appropriated  en- 
tirely to  the  w^ks  of  females.  When  they  came  near  me  I  apologized 
for  the  intrusion  by  alleging  that  I  did  not  know  the  peculiar  use  to 
which  the  enclosure  was  applied.  With  great  good-nature  and  genuine 
politeness,  some  of  them  intimated  that  I  was  perfectly  excusable.  I 
believe  the  number  of  this  cheerful  group  was  about  thirty,  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five.  The  sight  of  so  much  apparent  innocence 
and  happiness  was  extremely  pleasing ;  and  whilst  they  stood  near  the 
carri^e,  from  which  I  could  not  conveniently  alight,  I  thought  it  would 
be  proper  to  express  my  respect  and  good  wishes  for  them.  I  therefore 
took  the  liberty  of  addressing  them  in  a  short  speech;  which,  as  near  as 
I  can  recollect,  was  to  the  following  purport: — I  observed  that  it  gave 
me  particular  pleasure  to  see  them  all  so  happy :  that  their  situation  was, 
indeed,  enviable,  and  singularly  adapted  to  produce  much  real  enjoyment 
and  to  protect  them  from  the  follies,  the  vices,  and  the  miseries  of  the 
world;  that  if  they  knew  the  troubles  and  exposures  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  general  intercourse  of  life,  they  would  doubly  enjoy 
their  safe  and  tranquil  seclusion  from  those  dangers,  and  be  thankful  for 
the  privileges  they  possessed.  My  harangue  seemed  to  have  a  good 
effect  upon  them.  They  smiled,  and  some  of  them  said  that  they  were 
indeed  happy  in  their  situation.  A  few  of  them  then  held  up  their  little 
baskets  and  desired  I  would  help  myself  to  some  fruit.  I  thanked 
them;  uid  took  more  than  I  wanted,  that  I  might  the  better  gratify 
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their  beaerolenca  I  then  parted  with  this  pleasing  company  and  pur- 
sued another  road,  well  satisfied  with  a  miBtake  and  adventure  which 
had  yielded  me  so  much  heart-felt  satisfaction. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  these  good  young  persons  reported  to 
their  superiors  the  whole  of  this  transaction,  with  what  had  been  said  od 
the  occasion.  But  I  found  that,  notwithstanding  my  intrusion,  I  had 
lost  no  credit  with  the  eldereases.  For  they  sent  to  inform  the  sick  gen* 
tleman  (this  was  the  term  by  which  I  was  designated),  that  he  had  full 
liberty,  and  was  welcome,  whenever  he  chose,  to  ride  in  the  grounds 
appropriated  to  the  walks  of  the  females.  I  acknowledged  the  favor  of 
so  great  a  privil^e;  hat  as  I  could  not  think  it  entirely  warrantable 
and  proper  to  make  use  of  it,  I  never  repeated  my  visit  to  this  interest- 
ing place. 

Of  the  various  institutions  at  this  settlement,  we  particularly  admired 
that  for  the  benefit  of  widows.  This  house  met  our  entire  approbation. 
An  asylum  for  those  who  had  lost  their  most  valuable  earthly  treasures, 
and  who  could  neither  receive  from  the  world,  nor  confer  upon  it  mucli, 
if  any,  important  service,  appeared  to  have  a  just  foundation  in  wisdom 
and  benevolence.  But  to  detach  from  many  of  the  advantages  and 
duties  of  society  young  persons  in  the  full  possession  of  health,  strength, 
and  spirits  seemed  to  us  to  be,  on  the  whole  view  of  the  subject,  a  very 
questionable  policy ;  though  certainly  some  very  important  moral  uses 
were  derived  from  the  institutions  which  respected  the  single  brethren 
and  the  single  sistera 

Having  formed  some  acquaintance  with  several  worthy  persons  in  this 
happy  town,  and  being  much  gratified  with  our  visit,  we  took  our  leave 
with  r^ret.  I  cannot  easily  forget  the  pleasing  impressions  which  this 
settlement  left  upon  my  mind.  The  grandeur  of  the  neighboring  hills; 
the  winding  course  of  its  adjacent  beautiful  river;  and  the  serene,  en- 
livening state  of  the  atmosphere ; — joined  to  the  modest  and  tranquil 
appearance  of  the  inhabitants ;  their  frequent  and  devout  performance  of 
Divine  worship ;  and  their  unaffected  politeness  and  good  humor;  are 
sufficient  to  render  Bethlehem  a  most  interesting  and  delightful  retreat 
To  the  calm  and  soothing  virtues  of  life  it  is,  certainly,  a  situation 
peculiarly  favorable.  But  the  moral  excellences  connected  with  arduous 
and  dignified  exertion  meet,  perhaps,  with  but  few  occasions  here  to  call 
them  forth. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  A  FAMOUS  G£A2iIHAB. 
[From  the  Same.} 

I  "WAS  often  solicited  to  compose  and  publish  a  Grammar  of  the 
English  language  for  the  uae  o£  some  teachers  who  were  not  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  any  of  the  existing  grammars.  I  declined,  for  a 
considerable  time,  complying  with  this  request,  from  a  consciousness  of 
my  inability  to  do  the  subject  that  justice,  which  would  be  expected  in 
a  new  publication  of  this  natura  But  being  much  pressed  to  undertake 
the  work  I,  at  length,  turned  my  attention  seriously  to  it  I  conceived 
that  a  grammar  containing  a  careful  selection  of  the  most  useful  matter, 
and  an  adaptation  of  it  to  the  understanding  and  the  gradual  progress 
of  learners,  with  a  special  r^ard  to  the  propriety  and  purity  of  all  the 
examples  and  illustrations,  would  be  some  improvement  on  the  English 
grammars  which  had  fallen  under  my  notica  With  this  impression,  I 
ventured  to  produce  the  first  edition  of  a  work  on  this  subject  It  ap- 
peared in  the  spring  of  the  year  1795.  I  will  not  assert  that  I  have 
accomplished  all  that  I  proposed.  But  the  approbation  and  the  sale 
which  the  book  obtained  have  given  me  some  reason  to  believe  that  I 
have  not  altc^ether  failed  in  my  endeavors  to  elucidate  the  subject,  and 
to  facilitate  the  labors  of  both  teachers  and  learners  of  English  grammar. 

In  a  short  time  after  the  appearance  of  the  work  a  second  edition  was 
called  for.  This  unexpected  demand  induced  me  to  revise  and  enlarge 
the  book.  It  soon  obtained  an  extensive  circulatioiL  And  the  repeated 
editions  through  which  it  passed  in  a  few  years  encouraged  me,  at  length, 
to  improve  and  extend  it  still  further;  and,  in  particular,  to  support  by 
some  critical  discussions  the  principles  upon  which  many  of  its  positions 
are  founded.        .... 

But  my  views  in  writing  and  publishing  were  not  of  a  pecuniary 
nature.  My  great  objects  were,  as  I  before  observed,  to  be  instrumental 
in  doing  a  little  good  to  others,  to  youth  in  particular;  and  to  give  my 
mind  a  rational  and  salutary  employment  It  was,  I  believe,  my  early 
determination  that  if  any  profits  should  arise  from  my  literary  labors  I 
would  apply  them,  not  to  my  own  private  use,  but  to  charitable  purposes, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  others.  My  income  was  sufficient  to  support  the 
expenses  of  my  family  and  to  allow  of  a  little  to  spare ;  and  I  had  not  any 
children  to  provide  for.  There  was,  consequently,  no  inducement  to 
warrant  me  in  deviating  from  the  determination  I  had  made:  and  as  I 
have  hitherto  adhered,  I  trust  I  shaU  continue  faithfully  to  adhere,  to 
my  original  views  and  intentions. 
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'Ben/amfn  %m% 

BOBM  In  Bjberr;,  dwv  PhllkdelphlK,  Pbdd.,  1745.    Died  la  PbUidelphlft,  1S1& 
A  BEFORHBR  OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 

{"  Biograpkieal  Aneedoitt  of  Brnijamin  Lay."— Bum/a,  Literary,  Moral  and  PhOo- 
aophieal.    17V8.J 

rpHCBE  was  a  time  when  the  name  of  this  celebrated  ChiiatiaQ phil- 
-*-  osopher  waa  familiar  to  every  man,  woman,  and  to  nearly  every 
child,  in  PennBylvania.  His  size,  which  was  not  much  above  four  feet, 
hlB  dress,  which  was  always  the  same,  consisted  of  light-coh>red  plain 
clothes,  a  white  hat,  and  half-boots; — his  milk-white  beard,  which  hang 
upon  his  breast;  and,  above  all,  bia  pecnliar  principles  and  condnct, 
rendered  him  to  many,  an  object  of  admiration,  and  to  all,  the  sabject 
of  conversation. 

He  was  born  in  England,  and  spent  the  early  part  of  his  Ufe  at  sea. 
His  first  settlement  was  in  Barbodoea,  as  a  merchant,  where  he  was  soon 
convinced  of  the  iniquity  of  the  slave  trade.  He  bore  an  open  testimony 
against  it,  in  all  companies,  by  which  means  he  rendered  himself  so 
unpopular,  that  he  left  the  island  in  disgnat,  and  settled  in  the  then 
province  of  Pennsylvaoia.  He  fixed  his  home  at  Abii^on,  ten  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  from  whence  he  made  frequent  excursions  to  the 
city,  and  to  different  parts  of  the  country. 

At  the  time  of  hie  arrival  in  Pennsylvania,  he  found  many  of  his 
brethren,  the  people  called  Quakers,  hod  fallen  ao  far  from  their  orignal 
principlea,  as  to  keep  negro  slaves.  He  remonstrated  with  them, both 
publicly  and  privately,  againat  the  practice;  but,  frequently  with  so 
much  indifferent  zeal,  as  to  give  great  offence.  He  often  diatnrbed  their 
public  meetings,  by  interrupting  or  opposing  their  preachers,  for  which 
he  was  once  carried  out  of  a  meeting-house,  by  two  or  three  friends. 
TJpon  this  occasion  he  aubmitted  with  patience  to  what  he  considered 
a  species  of  persecution.  He  lay  down  at  the  door  of  the  meeting- 
house, in  a  shower  of  rain,  till  divine  worship  was  ended;  norconldhe 
be  prevailed  upon  to  rise,  till  the  whole  congregation  had  stepped  over 
him  in  their  way  to  their  reapective  homes. 

To  show  bia  ind^ation  against  the  practice  of  slave-keeping,  he 
once  carried  a  bladder  filled  with  blood  into  a  meeting ;  and,  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  congregation,  thrust  a  sword,  which  he  had  con> 
cealed -under  his  coat,  into  the  bladder,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time, 
"  Thns  ahall  God  shed  the  blood  of  those  persona  who  enslave  their 
fellow -creatarea."  The  terror  of  this  extravagant  and  unexpected  act, 
produced  swoonings  in  several  of  the  women  of  the  coDgregation. 
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He  once  went  into  tbe  Iiouse  of  a  friend  in  PhiladelpUa,  and  fouod 
him  seated  at  breakfast,  with  his  family  around  him.  Being  asked  by 
him  to  sit  down  and  breakfast  with  them,  he  said,  "  Dost  thou  keep 
slaves  in  thy  house  ?  "  Upon  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  said, 
"  Then,  I  will  not  partake  with  thee  of  the  fruits  of  thy  unrighteousness." 

He  took  great  pains  to  convince  a  farmer  and  his  wife,  in  Chester 
County,  of  the  iniquity  of  keeping  negro  slaves,  but  to  no  purposa 
They  not  only  kept  their  slaves,  but  defended  the  practice.  One  day  he 
went  into  their  house,  and  after  a  short  discourse  with  them  upon  the 
wickedness,  and  particularly  the  inhuajanity,  of  separating  children 
from  their  parents,  which  was  involved  in  the  slave  trade,  he  seized  the 
only  child  of  the  family  (a  little  girl  about  three  years  old),  and  pre- 
tended to  run  away  with  her.  The  child  cried  bitterly,  "I  will  be  good, 
— I  will  be  good,"  and  the  parents  showed  signs  of  being  alarmed. 
Upon  observing  the  scene,  Mr.  Lay  said,  very  emphatically, — "  You  see, 
and  feel  now  a  little  of  the  distress  you  occasion  every  day,  by  the  in- 
human practice  of  slave- keeping." 

This  singular  philosopher  did  not  limit  his  pious  testimony  against 
vice,  to  slave-keeping  alone.  He  was  opposed  to  every  species  of  ex- 
travagance. Upon  the  introduction  of  tea,  as  an  article  of  diet,  into 
Pennsylvania,  his  wife  bought  a  small  quantity  of  it,  with  a  set  of  cups 
and  saucers,  and  brought  them  home  with  her.  Mr.  Lay  took  them 
from  her,  brought  them  hack  again  to  the  city,  and  from  the  balcony  of 
the  court-house  scattered  tbe  tea,  and  broke  the  cups  and  saucers,  in  the 
presence  of  many  hundred  spectators,  delivering,  at  the  same  time,  a 
striking  lecture  upon  tbe  folly  of  preferring  that  foreign  herb,  with 
its  expensive  appurtenances,  to  the  simple  and  wholesome  diet  of  our 
country. 

He  possessed  a  good  deal  of  wit,  and  was  quick  at  repartee.  A  citizen 
of  Philadelphia,  who  knew  his  peculiarities,  once  met  him  in  a  crowd, 
at  a  funeral,  in  Germantown.  Being  desirous  of  entering  into  a  conver- 
sation with  him  that  should  divert  the  company,  the  citizen  accosted 
him,  with  the  most  respectful  ceremony,  and  declared  himself  to  be 
"  his  most  humble  servant"  "  Art  thou  my  servant?  "  said  Mr,  Lay. 
"Yes — I  am,"  said  the  citizen.  "Then,"  said  Mr.  Lay  (holding  up  his 
foot  towards  him),  "  clean  this  shoa"  This  unexpected  reply  turned  the 
laugh  upon  the  citizen.  Being  desirous  of  recovering  himself  in  the 
opinion  of  the  company,  he  asked  him  to  instruct  him  in  the  way  to 
heaven.  "  Dost  thou  indeed  wish  to  be  taught  ?  "  said  Mr.  Lay.  "  I  do," 
said  the  citizen.  "Then,"  said  Mr.  Lay,  "do  justice — love  mercy,  and 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God." 

He  wrote  a  small  treatise  upon  negro  slavery,  which  he  brought  to 
Dr.  FrankUn  to  be  printed.     Upon  looking  over  it,  the  Doctor  told  him 
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that  it  was  not  paged,  and  that  there  appeared  to  be  no  order  or  arrange- 
ment in  it  "It  is  no  matter,"  aaid  Mr.  \a.j,  "print  any  part  thou 
pleasest  flrat."  Tbie  book  contained  manj  pious  Beotimenta,  and  strong 
expresaiona  against  n^ro  slavery ;  bat  even  the  address  and  BkUl  of  Dr. 
Franklin  were  not  sufficient  to  connect  its  different  parts  together,  so  as 
to  render  it  an  agreeable  or  useful  work.  This  book  is  in  the  library  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Lay  was  extremely  attentive  to  young  people.  He  took  great 
pleasure  in  visiting  achools,  where  he  often  preached  to  the  youth.  He 
frequently  carried  a  basket  of  religious  books  with  him,  and  distributed 
them  as  prizes  among  the  scholars. 

He  was  fond  of  reading.  In  the  print  of  him,  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
many  houses  in  Philadelphia,  he  is  represented  with  "  Tryon  on  Happi- 
ness "  in  his  hand,  a  book  which  he  valued  very  much,  and  which  be  fre- 
quently carried  with  him,  in  his  excursions  from  home. 

He  was  kind  and  oharitffble  to  the  poor,  but  had  no  compassion  for 
b^gars.  He  used  to  say,  "There  was  no  man  or  woman,  who  was  able 
to  go  abroad  to  beg,  that  was  not  able  to  earn  fourpence  a  day,  and  this 
sum,  he  said,  was  enough  to  keep  any  person  above  want,  or  dependency 
in  this  country." 

He  was  a  severe  enemy  to  idleness,  insomuch  that  when  be  could  not 
employ  himself  out-of-doors,  or  when  he  was  tired  of  reading,  he  used 
to  spend  his  time  in  spinning.  His  common  sitting-room  was  hung  with 
skeins  of  thread,  spun  entirely  by  bimseli  All  his  clothes  were  of  his 
own  manufactory. 

He  was  extremely  temperate  in  his  diet,  living  chiefly  upon  vegetables. 
Turnips  boiled,  and  afterwarda  roasted,  were  his  favorite  dinner.  His 
dnnk  was  pure  water.  From  a  desire  of  imitating  our  Saviour,  in 
everything,  he  once  attempted  to  fast  for  forty  days.  This  experiment,  it 
is  said,  bad  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  He  was  obliged  to  desist  from  it, 
long  before  the  forty  days  were  expired ;  but  the  fasting,  it  was  said, 
80  much  debilitated  his  body,  as  to  accelerate  his  death.  He  lived  above 
eighty  years,  and  died  in  his  own  house  in  Abington,  about  thirty 
years  ago. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  man,  we  cannot  help 
absolving  him  of  his  weaknesses,  when  we  contemplate  his  many  active 
virtues.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  that  war  which  has  since  been  carried 
on,  so  successfully,  against  the  commerce  and  slavery  of  the  n^roes. 
Perhaps  the  turbulence  and  severity  of  his  temper  were  necessary  to 
rouse  the  torpor  of  the  human  mind,  at  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  to 
this  interesting  subject  The  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Anthony 
Benezet,  who  completed  what  Mr,  Lay  began,  would  probably  have 
been  as  insufficient  for  the  work  performed  by  Mr.  Lay,  as  the  humble 
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piety  of  De  Renty,  or  of  Tboinas  A  Kempia,  woald  have  been  to  have 
acxM>mplished  the  works  of  the  zealotis  Luther,  or  the  intrepid  Knox  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Ijiy  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  principle  which  bids 
fair  to  produce  a  revolution  in  morals,  commerce,  and  government,  in 
the  new  and  in  the  old  world,  should  teach  the  benefactors  of  mankind 
not  to  despair,  if  they  do  not  see  the  fruite  of  their  benevolent  proposi- 
tions, or  undertakings,  daring  their  lives.  No  one  seed  of  truth  or 
virtue  ever  perished.  Wherever  it  may  be  sowed,  or  even  scattered,  it 
will  preserve  and  carry  with  it  the  principle  of  life.  Some  of  these 
seeds  prodnce  their  fruits  in  a  short  time,  but  the  most  valuable  of 
them,  like  the  venerable  oak — are  centuries  in  growing;  but  they  are 
unlike  the  pride  of  the  forest,  as  well  as  all  other  vegetable  productions, 
in  being  incapable  of  a  decay.     They  exist  and  bloom  forever. 


THE  CONSISTENT  LIFE  OP  BENEZET. 
[" BioffrapMoal  Aneedotet  of  Anthony  Benaet."—From  the  Same.] 

THIS  excellent  man  was  placed  by  his  friends  in  early  life  in  a 
counting-house,  but  finding  commerce  opened  temptations  to  a 
worldly  spirit,  he  left  hia  master,  and  bound  himself  as  an  apprentice  to 
a  cooper.  Finding  this  business  too  laborious  for  his  constitution,  he 
declined  it,  and  devoted  himself  to  school-keeping ;  in  which  useful  em- 
ployment he  continued  during  the  greatest  part  of  his  life. 

He  possessed  nnconmion  activity  and  industry  in  everything  he  un- 
dertook. He  did  everything  as  if  the  words  of  his  Saviour  were  per- 
petually sounding  in  his  ears,  "Wist  ye  not,  that  I  must  be  about  my 
Father's  business  ?  " 

He  used  to  say,  "  the  highest  act  of  charity  in  the  world  was  to  bear 
with  the  unreaaonahlenesB  of  mankind." 

He  generally  wore  plush  cloth^  and  gave  as  a  reason  for  it,  that  after 
he  had  worn  them  for  two  or  three  years,  they  made  comfortable  and 
decent  garments  for  the  poor. 

He  once  informed  a  young  friend,  that  his  memory  began  to  fail  him ; 
"but  this,"  said  he,  "gives  me  one  great  advantage  over  thee;  for  thou 
canst  find  entertainment  in  reading  a  good  book  only  once,  but  I  enjoy 
that  pleasure  as  often  as  I  read  it;  for  it  is  always  new  to  m&" 

He  published  several  valuable  tracts  in  favor  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  blacks,  and  of  the  civilizing  and  christianizing  the  Indians.  He  also 
published  a  pamphlet  against  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.    All  these  pub- 
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licadoDs  were  cdrcttlated  with  great  industry,  and  at  his  own  expense, 
throughout  every  part  (A  the  United  States. 

He  wrote  letters  to  the  queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  the  queen  of 
Portugal,  to  use  their  influence  with  their  respective  courts  to  abolish 
the  African  trade.  He  accompanied  his  letter  to  the  queen  of  Great 
Britain  with  a  present  of  his  works.  The  queen  received  them  with 
great  politeness,  and  said  after  reading  them  "  that  the  author  appeared 
to  be  a  very  good  man." 

He  also  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Pnuaia,  in  which  he  endeavored 
to  convince  him  of  the  unlawfulness  of  war. 

During  the  time  the  British  army  was  in  possession  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavors  to  render  the  situa- 
tion of  the  persons  who  suflEered  from  captivity  as  easy  as  possible.  He 
knew  no  fear  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow-men,  however  dignified  they 
were  by  titles  or  station,  and  such  were  the  propriety  and  gentleness  of 
his  manners  in  his  intercourse  with  the  gentlemen  who  commanded  the 
British  and  German  troops,  that  when  he  could  not  obtain  the  objects  of 
his  requests,  he  never  failed  to  secure  their  civilities,  and  frequently  their 


So  great  was  his  sympathy  with  everything  that  was  capable  of  feel- 
.  ing  pain,  that  he  resolved  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  to  eat  no  animal 
food.  Upon  coming  into  his  brother's  house  one  day,  when  his  family 
was  dining  upon  poultry,  he  was  asked  by  his  brother's  wife  to  sit  down 
and  dine  with  them.  "What I  (said  he)  would  you  have  me  eat  mj 
neighbors?  " 

This  misapplication  of  a  moral  feeling,  was  supposed  to  have  brought 
on  such  a  debility  in  his  stomach  and  bowels,  as  produced  a  disease  in 
those  parts  of  which  he  finally  died. 

Few  men,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  ever  lived  a  more  disinterested 
life.  And  yet  upon  his  death-bed,  he  said  he  wished  to  live  a  little 
longer,  that  "he  might  bring  down  SELF." 

The  last  time  he  ever  walked  across  his  room,  was  to  take  from  his 
desk  six  dollars  which  he  gave  to  a  poor  widow  whom  he  had  long 
assisted  to  maintain. 

He  bequeathed,  after  the  death  of  his  widow,  a  house  and  lot  in  which 
consisted  his  whole  estate,  to  the  support  of  a  school  for  the  education 
of  negro  children,  which  he  had  founded  and  taught  for  several  years 
before  his  death. 

He  died  in  May,  1784,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

His  funeral  was  attended  by  persons  of  iJl  religious  denominations, 
and  by  many  hundred  black  people 

Colonel  J n,  who  had  served  in  the  American  army,  during  the 

late  war,  in  returning  from  the  funeral  pronounced  an  eulogium  upon 
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him.  It  oonsiflted  only  of  tbe  following  words :  "  I  would  rather,"  said 
he,  "  be  Anthony  Benezet  in  that  coffin,  than  Geoige  Washington  vith 
all  his  fame" 


»o1)m  %.  UtitnsjSton. 

Boxx  In  N«w  Tork,  N.  T. ,  1740.    Dibd  tx  Clermoat,  N.  T. ,  181& 
ON  THE  CONDITION  OP  THE  COTTNTRY. 

[ffimrfar  LttUr  from  the  Steretary  of  Fortign  Affairs  to  the  Qovemort  of  the  Several 
Statea.—TJn  Diplomatic  Correepondente  of  the  American  BevotuiUm.    1880.] 

SIR:  Where  a  Government  is  composed  of  independent  States,  united 
not  by  the  power  of  a  sovereign  but  by  their  common  interest,  the 
Executive  Departmente  form  a  centre  of  communication  between  each 
State  and  their  Chief  Council,  and  are  so  far  links  of  the  chain,  which 
should  bind  them  tc^ether,  as  they  render  to  each  similar  views  of  great 
national  objects,  and  introduce  uniformity  in  their  measures  for  the 
establishment  of  general  interesta  A  mistakeu  idea  of  our  own  im- 
portance to  other  nations,  of  their  attachment  to  us,  and  of  the  weak- 
ness of  our  common  enemy,  having  lulled  us  into  a  very  imprudent 
security,  I  b^  leave  to  state  to  your  Excellency  the  information  last  re- 
ceived from  Europe.  Our  success  in  this  important  war,  under  the 
favor  of  Heaven,  must  be  built  upon  the  weakness  of  our  enemy,  the 
strength  and  persev^nnce  of  her  foes  in  Europe,  and  our  own  ezertiona. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  Britain  has  not,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
campaign,  gained  any  advantage  of  her  enemies,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
has  seen  their  fleets  ride  triumphant  in  the  seas  she  proudly  called  her 
own,  and  an  army,  in  which  she  placed  her  fondest  hopes,  made  captive; 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  she  has  met  with 
no  such  reverse  of  fortune  as  materially  to  debilitate  her,  or  weaken  her 
resources  for  another  campaign.  Her  trade  has  for  the  most  part  re- 
turned in  safety.  Her  fleets  have  blocked  up  those  of  the  Dutch,  and, 
upon  the  separation  of  the  combined  fleets,  recovered  the  superiority  in 
the  European  seas.  The  army  taken  in  America  ia  only  so  far  decidedly 
ruinous  to  her  affairs  here,  as  we  know  how  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
advantage  it  affords. 

That  her  pride  is  not  humbled,  that  she  did  not  wish  for  peace  prior 
to  this  advantage,  is  obvious, — Ist  From  her  refusing  to  make  a  separate 
treaty  with  the  Dutch,  who,  under  the  mediation  of  the  Kmpress  of 
BoBsia,  seemed  anxiously  to  wish  it ;  2dly.  From  her  n^lect  to  notice 
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the  last  propoeals  of  the  mediaticg  powers,  wbicb  yet  remain  unatiswered  ; 
BO  tlist  if  aoj  alteration  is  made  in  their  sentiments  on  this  subject,  they 
must  originate  in  their  ill  success  in  America,  for  in  eveiy  other  quarter 
their  defensive  war  seems  to  have  been  supported  with  advantaga  How 
far  this  will  operate  admits  of  a  doubt,  which  pradence  directs  ns  not  to 
rely  upon.  Money,  the  great  support  of  modem  wars,  has  been  raised 
with  more  facility  in  England  tlian  in  any  country  in  the  world ;  and 
we  find  the  minority  last  year  censuring  Lord  North  for  giving  the 
advantage  of  lending  to  his  friends.  Thdr  losses  may  indeed  render 
subscriptions  more  expensive  to  the  public ;  but  there  is  no  wdl  grounded 
room  to  suppose  they  will  not  fill  up ;  and  still  leas  reason  to  believe,  if 
the  means  for  carrying  on  the  war  are  attainable,  that  the  vindictive 
spirit  of  the  Kii^  and  his  ministry,  and  the  overweening  pride  of  the 
nation,  will  soon  yield  to  make  a  peace  which  involves  their  disgrace 
and  humiliation.  But  as  strength  or  weakness  are  mere  comparative 
terms,  we  can  form  no  judgment  of  the  measures  of  Britain  but  by  at- 
tending to  the  force  and  disposition  of  her  enemiea 

The  United  Provinces  were  evidently  dragged  into  the  war,  and  have 
prosecuted  it  as  if  they  momentarily  expected  a  peace.  The  Colonies  in 
the  West  Indies  have  been  taken,  without  being  in  a  state  to  make  the 
smallest  resistance,  and  the  active  interposition  of  France  alone  saved 
those  in  the  East  from  sharing  the  same  fata  Our  last  letters  from. 
Holland  place  the  distress  of  their  commerce  in  a  strong  point  of  view. 
They  are  unhappily  rent  by  parties,  which  clog  the  wheels  of  gov- 
ernment; though  it  is  said  the  party  opposed  to  England  are  the 
most  numerous  and  growing  in  strength,  so  that  at  some  future  day  we 
may  reasonably  hope  they  will  assume  the  entire  ascendancy;  yet  we 
can  build  very  little  on  this  till  the  close  of  another  year.  This  much 
is  certain,  they  are  not  yet  allied  to  us,  nor  have  they  given  us  reason  to 
believe  that  ^ey  intend  to  be  sa  They  wish  for  peace,  and  will  take 
no  measures  that  can  obstruct  it  They  have  lent  us  no  money,  nor  are 
they  likely  to  do  it;  from  whence  we  may  presume,  either  that  they 
doubt  our  success,  or  do  not  much  interest  tbemsdvee  in  it 

Our  expectations  from  Spain  are  scarcely  more  fiattering.  Some  littie 
aids  of  money  have  been  received  after  long  solicitation,  hardly  so  much 
as  paid  the  expense  of  soliciting.  We  have  reason  to  suppose  that  no 
more  will  be  granted.  They  are  still  cold  with  r^ard  to  our  alliance; 
nothing  but  brilliant  success  can  bring  it  to  a  conclusion.  Nor  have  we 
the  smallest  reason  to  expect  any  pecuniary  aid  from  her,  ev^  if  she 
should  confederate  with  us  in  time  to  be  of  use  for  the  next  campaign. 
She  has  at  this  m<Hnent  very  many  and  very  expensive  operations  on 
hand;  and,  till  she  has  allied  herself  to  ns,  we  have  no  certainty  that 
Bbe  will  choose  to  continue  the  war  for  the  attainment  of  our  indepen- 
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ctence,  if  Britain  should  be  sufficiently  hombled  to  sacrifice  to  her  the 
objects  which  led  her  into  the  war. 

To  France,  then,  we  turn,  as  the  only  enemy  of  Great  Britain,  who  ia 
at  the  same  time  our  ally,  who  will  perseyere  in  the  war  for  the  attain* 
ment  of  our  independence.  She  has  already  done  so  much  for  us,  in 
order  to  afford  us  the  means  of  doing  something  for  ourselves,  that  she 
may  reasonably  hope  to  find  the  effects  of  her  benerolenca  Her  fleets 
have  protected  our  coasts,  her  armies  have  fought  our  battles ;  she  has 
made  various  efforts  to  restore  our  finances,  by  paying  the  interest  of 
our  loans,  by  obtaining  credit  in  Europe  on  our  account  lor  olotliing, 
arms,  and  necessaries ;  by  advancing  money,  and  by  opening  and  gnar^i 
teeing  a  loan  for  us,  to  a  considerable  amount,  in  Holland,  when,  by  the 
abolition  of  paper,  our  finances  were  totally  deranged.  These  sume  are 
nearly  expended,  and  another  campaign  is  about  to  be  opened.  lYanoe 
assures  that  it  is  not  in  her  power  to  make  us  any  further  grants  of 
mouey ;  her  ministers  repeat  this  to  us  in  every  letter,  in  a  tone  that 
persuades  us  of  their  determination  on  that  point. 

What  then  is  to  be  done?  Are  we  to  relinquish  the  hopes,  which  the 
present  debility  of  the  enemy  afiords  us,  of  expelling  them  by  one  de- 
cided effort,  and  compensating  all  our  losses  by  the  enjoyment  of  an 
active  commerce?  Are  we  to  return  to  the  wretched,  oppressive  system 
we  have  quitted  ?  Are  we  to  carry  on  a  weak  defensive  war  with  an 
Tmpaid  army,  whose  precarious  subsistence  must  depend  upon  what  can 
be  torn  by  violence  from  the  industrious  husbandman?  Shall  we  vainly, 
and  I  think  disgracefully,  supplicate  all  the  powers  of  Europe  for  those 
means,  which  we  have  in  our  own  hands,  if  we  dare  call  them  forth,  and 
which,  after  all,  must  be  called  forth,  if  we  continue  the  war  (and  upon 
that  subject  there  can  be  no  doubt,  till  the  end  for  which  we  took  up 
arms  is  attained).  The  only  question  is,  whether  each  State  shall  fairly 
and  regularly  contribute  its  quota,  or  whether  that  which  happens  to  be 
the  seat  of  war  shall  (as  has  too  often  been  the  case)  bear  the  whole 
burden,  and  suffer  more  from  the  necessities  of  our  own  troops  than  the 
ravages  of  the  enemy ;  whether  we  shall  drive  the  enemy  from  their 
posts  with  a  strong  body  of  r^ular  troops,  or  whether  we  shall  permit 
them  to  extend  their  devastations,  while,  with  our  battalions  and  fluctu- 
ating corps  of  militia,  we  protract  a  weak  defensive  war,  till  our  allies 
are  discouraged,  and  some  unfavorable  change  takes  place  in  the  system 
of  Europe. 

Your  Excellency,  I  am  persuaded,  will  pardon  the  freedom  with  which 
I  write.  You  see  the  necessity  which  dictates  my  letter,  and  were  it  in 
my  power  to  communicate  all  that  our  friends  in  Europe  think  of  our 
inactivity,  I  am  persuaded  you  would  ui^e  your  State  to  exertion  in 
much  strongs  terms  than  I  dare  venture  to  ua&        .        .        ,        . 
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It  IB  trne  we  are  at  present  in  such  a  situation  as  to  bave  no  appre> 
hensioca  for  the  final  establishment  of  oar  independence;  bnt  sorely  it 
is  a  matter  of  some  moment  to  ub,  whether  we  shall  obtain  it,  or  at  least 
be  freed  from  the  ravages  of  the  enemy  and  the  burden  of  the  war,  in 
the  coarse  of  six  months,  at  the  expense  of  eight  millions  of  dollars,  or 
whether  we  shall  wait  for  it  till  a  general  and  perhaps  a  distant  peace, 
and  be  subject  in  the  meanwhile  to  infinitelj  more  expense,  and  all  the 
distress  that  attends  a  coantry  which  is  the  seat  of  war. 

But,  Sir,  it  is  time  to  dismiss  a  subject  which  wants  no  aigomenta  to 
illustrate  it  I  am  confident  that  you  will  use  eveiy  means  to  convince 
the  State  over  which  yon  preside  of  the  danger  which  will  result  from 
relying  more  upon  the  weakness  of  the  enemy  than  their  own  strength, 
more  upon  the  aid  of  their  allies  than  their  own  exertions,  more  upon 
nnjust,  partial,  hazardous,  and  expensive  expedients,  than  upon  an 
equal  and  rt^lar  support  of  the  measures  which  Congress,  upon  the 
most  mature  deliberation,  have  recommended  to  their  attention. 
I  have  the  honor  to  he,  etc, 

BOBEST  B.  LiriNQSTON. 

PgmniLFgU,  10  Kbruary,  1T83. 


A  COMPARISON  OP  TWO  MATlOHa 
[Litter  to  John  Adams.    From  the  Same.] 

DEAR  SIB:  I  write  merely  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against  any 
falsehood  the  enemy  may  think  it  necessary  to  publish  about  the 
time  of  opening  their  budget  All  is  well  here.  There  has  been  no 
action  to  the  southward.  Many  of  the  tones  in  North  Carolina,  enraged 
at  being  deserted,  have  joined  our  army,  and,  as  is  said,  executed  some 
of  th^r  leaders.  The  enemy  have  drawn  all  their  troops  into  Charleston, 
and  our  advanced  parties  are  as  low  down  as  Haddell's  point 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  brilliant  expedition  of  the  Marquis  de 
Bouilla  It  does  him  the  highest  honor,  and  his  Bubsequent  conduct 
forms  such  a  contrast  to  that  of  the  English,  as  must  I  should  suppose, 
have  great  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  with  you,  and  forward 
your  negotiations.  The  one  fighting  to  oppress  and  enslave  a  free 
people,  the  other  to  establish  their  rights ;  the  one  attempting  to  tyran- 
nize ovOT  the  ocean,  and  fetter  the  commerce  of  the  world,  the  othw 
resisting  that  tyranny,  and  rendering  trade  as  free  as  nature  made  it ; 
the  one  insulting,  plundering,  and  abusing  an  old  friend,  an  ally,  in  the 
midst  of  profound  peace,  the  other  extending  in  war  mercy  to  their 
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bitterest  euemiee,  and  marcliing  to  conquest  with  domestic  peace  in  their 
train ;  the  one  huming  defenceless  towns  and  peaceful  villages,  where 
ih^  hare  been  hospitably  entertained,  the  other  guarding  from  violence 
with  Bcrupolous  attention  the  firesides  of  their  inveterate  foes;  the  one 
murdering  in  cold  blood,  or  more  cruelly  by  want  and  misery  in  prison 
ships,  those  who  apeak  the  same  hmguage,  profess  the  same  reUgion, 
and  spring  from  the  same  ancestors ;  the  other  forgetting  difference  of 
religion,  lango^e,  and  hereditary  enmity,  spare  the  vanquished,  admin- 
ister to  their  wants,  offer  consolation  to  their  distress,  and  prove  more 
by  their  conduct  than  by  their  professions,  that  they  are  armed  in  the 
cause  of  humanity. 

The  one,  without  r^ard  to  truth  or  decency,  boasts  of  victories  never 
gained,  and  ostentatiously  exaggerates  the  little  advantages  which  su- 
perior numbers  have  sometimes  given,  while  the  otherleaves  the  debility 
of  their  enemy  to  express  the  brilliancy  of  their  actions.  The  ore — but 
I  should  never  have  done  if  I  were  to  mark  the  points  in  which  the 
British  differ  from  a  brave,  humane,  and  polished  nation.  The  recapture 
of  St.  Eustatia  in  all  its  circumstances,  and  the  disgraceful  defence  of 
Yorktown,  prove  that  they  are  no  longer  the  people  we  once  thought 
them ;  if  ever  they  wrae  brave  and  generous,  they  have  lost  those  virtues 
with  the  spirit  of  freedom.  Adieu,  my  Dear  Sir,  may  your  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  your  country  be  attended  with  all  the  success  they  merit 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  eta, 

RoBEBT  it.  Livingston. 

FsoiiSiLmA,  9  Jtmitary,  1T8S. 


TO  THE  SOdBTY  OP  THE  CINCnraATL 
{Fram  an  Oration  delivered  4  Jui;/,  1787.] 

I  COULD  have  wished,  gentlemen,  that  the  task  I  am  now  about  to 
perform,  had  been  assigned  to  some  abler  speaker ;  and  in  that  view, 
I  long  since  tendered  my  apology  for  declining  it,  and  hoped,  till  lately, 
that  it  had  been  accepted.  Disappointed  in  this  hope  and  unwilling  to 
treat  any  mark  of  your  favor  with  n^lect,  I  determined  to  obey  your 
commands,  although  I  was  satisfied,  that  in  the  execution  of  them,  I 
should  not  answer  your  expectations.  There  is  a  style  of  eloquence 
adapted  to  occasions  of  this  kind,  to  which  I  feel  myself  unequal;  a  style 
■which  requires  the  glowing  imagination  of  younger  speakers,  who, 
coming  recently  from  the  schools  of  rhetoric,  know  how  to  drees 
their  aentunenta  in  all  its  flowery  ornaments.     The  turbulence  of  the 
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times,  fflnce  I  first  entered  upon  public  life,  and  the  necessity  they  im- 
poeed  upon  those  who  engaged  in  them,  of  attending  rather  to  things 
than  words,  will,  I  fear,  render  me,  if  not  an  useless,  at  least  an  unpol* 
ished  speaker. 

If  the  mind  dwells  with  pleasure  on  interesting  events;  if  the  soul 
pants  to  emulate  the  noble  deeds  it  contemplates ;  if  virtue  derives  new 
force  from  the  successful  struggles  of  the  virtuous,  it  is  wise  to  set  apart 
certain  seasons,  when,  freed  from  meaner  cares,  we  commemorate  events 
which  have  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  or  aSord  examples 
worthy  their  imitation.  What  are  we  this  day  called  upon  to  commem- 
orate? Some  signal  victory,  in  which  the  victor  weeps  the  loss  of 
friends,  and  humanity  mourns  ovct  the  graves  of  the  vanquished?  The 
birth  of  some  prince  whom  force,  fraud,  or  accident  has  entitled  to  a 
throne?  Or  even  that  of  some  patiiot,  who  has  raised  the  reputation 
and  defended  the  rights  of  his  country?  No,  gentlemen,  a  nobler  sub- 
ject than  the  splendor  of  victories,  or  the  birth  of  princes  demands  our 
attention.  We  are  called  upon  to  commemorate  the  successful  battles  of 
freedom  and  the  birth  of  nations ! 

It  may  be  expected,  and,  indeed,  I  believe  it  is  usual  on  such  occasions, 
that  I  should  tread  the  steps  we  have  taken,  from  the  dawn  of  oppression 
to  the  bright  sunshine  of  independence;  that  I  should  celebrate  the 
praise  of  patriots  who  have  been  actors  in  the  glorious  scene,  and  more 
particularly  that  I  should  lead  you  to  the  shrines  of  those  that  have 
offered  up  their  lives  in  support  of  their  principles,  and  sealed  with  their 
blood  your  charters  of  freedom.  Had  I  no  other  object  in  view  than  to 
amuse  you  and  indulge  my  own  feelings,  I  should  take  this  path ;  for 
what  task  more  delightful  than  to  contemplate  the  successful  struggles 
of  virtue;  to  see  her  at  one  moment  panting  under  the  grasp  of  oppres- 
sion, and  rising  in  the  next  with  renewed  strength,  as  if,  like  the  giant 
son  of  earth,  she  had  acquired  vigor  from  the  fall ;  to  see  hope  and  dis- 
appointment, plenty  and  want,  defeats  and  victories,  following  each  other 
in  rapid  succession,  and  contributing,  like  light  and  shade,  to  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  piece !  What  more  soothing  to  the  soft  and  delicate 
emotions  of  humanity,  than  to  wander  with  folded  arms,  and  slow  and 
pensive  step,  amidst  the  graves  of  departed  heroes;  to  indulge  the 
mingled  emotions  of  grief  and  admiration ;  at  one  moment  giving  way 
to  private  sorrow,  and  lamenting  the  loss  of  a  friend,  a  relation,  a 
brother, — in  the  next,  glowii^  with  patriot  warmth,  gazing  with  ardor 
on  their  wounds,  and  invoking  their  spirits,  while  we  ask  of  Heaven  to 
inspire  us  with  equal  fortitude!  But,  however  pleasing  this  task,  the 
desire  of  being  useful  impels  me,  at  this  interesting  moment,  to  for^o 
this  pleasure ;  to  call  you  from  this  tender  scene,  to  remind  you,  that  you 
are  the  citizens  of  a  free  State,  to  bid  you  rejoice  with  Eoman  pride  that 
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those  you  love  have  done  their  duty,  to  exhort  you  to  crown  the  gloriona 
work  which  they  have  begun.  For,  alas !  my  friends,  though  they  have 
nobly  performed  the  part  assigned  them,  the  work  is  still  unfimshed  and 
much  remains  for  us  to  do.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  improper,  amidst 
the  congratulations  I  make  you  on  this  day — this  day  distinguished  in 
the  annals  of  fame,  for  the  triumph  of  freedom  and  the  birth  of  nations, 
to  inquire  liow  far  it  has  been  productive  of  the  advantages  we  might 
reasonably  have  expected  and  where  they  have  fallen  short  of  our  ex- 
pectations. 

To  investigate  the  causes  that  have  conduced  to  our  disappointment, 
two  objects  demand  our  attention — our  internal  and  federal  governments. 
Either,  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  view  only  the  gloomy  side  of  the 
picture,  will  afford  sufficient  matter  for  cepsure,  and  too  much  cause  of 
uneasiness.  Many  desponding  spirits,  misled  by  these  reflections,  have 
ceased  to  rejoice  in  independence,  and  to  doubt  whether  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  blessing.  God  forbid  that  there  should  be  any  such  among 
MS :  for  whatever  may  be  the  pressure  of  our  present  evils,  they  will 
cease  to  operate,  when  we  resolve  to  remove  them;  the  remedy  is  within 
our  reach,  and  I  have  suf&cient  confidence  in  our  own  fortitude  to  hope 
that  it  will  be  applied 

Having  observed  that  our  internal  constitutions  are  adequate  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  formed,  and  that  the  inconveniences  we 
have  sometimes  felt  imder  them  were  imputable  to  causes  which  it  was 
in  our  power  to  remove ;  I  might  perhaps  add,  that  the  continuance  of 
those  evils  were  proofs  of  the  happiness  these  governments  impart; 
since,  had  they  not  been  more  than  balanced  by  advantages,  they  would 
have  pressed  with  such  weight  as  to  have  compelled  the  people  to  apply 
the  remedy  the  constitution  affords.  But,  when  I  turn  my  eyes  to  the 
other  great  object  of  a  patriot's  attention,  our  federal  government,  I  con- 
fess to  you,  my  friends,  I  sicken  at  the  sight  Nothing  presents  itself  to 
my  view,  but  a  nerveless  council,  united  by  imaginaiy  ties,  brooding 
over  ideal  decrees,  which  caprice  or  fancy  is  at  pleasure  to  annul  or 
execute!  I  see  trade  languish,  public  credit  expire — and  that  glory 
which  is  not  less  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  a  nation,  than  reputation 
to  individuals,  a  victim  to  opprobrium  and  disgrace.  Here,  my  friends, 
you  are  particularly  interested;  for  I  believe,  I  should  do  little  justice  to 
the  motives  that  induced  you  to  brave  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  a 
ten  years'  war,  if  I  supposed  you  had  nothing  more  in  view  than  humble 
peace  and  ignominious  obscurity.  Brave  souls  are  influenced  by  nobler 
motives;  and  I  persuade  myself,  that  the  rank  and  glory  of  the  nation 
you  have  eatabUshed,  were  among  the  strongest  that  nerved  your  arms 
and  invigorated  your  hearts.  Let  us  not  then,  my  friends,  lose  sight  of 
this  splendid  object:  having  pursued  it  through  Adds  of  blood,  let  us 
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not  rdioquish  the  chase,  when  nothing  is  necessary  to  its  attainment  bat 
union,  finnneea,  and  temperate  deliberatioD. 

In  times  of  extreme  danger,  whoever  haa  the  courage  to  seize  the 
helm,  maj  command  the  ship ;  each  mariner,  distrusting  his  own  skill, 
is  ready  to  repose  upon  that  of  oth^^  Congress,  not  attending  to  this 
reflection,  were  misled  by  the  implicit  respect,  that  during  the  war  was 
paid  to  their  recommendations ;  and,  without  looking  forward  to  times, 
when  the  circumstances  which  made  the  basis  of  their  authority,  should 
no  longer  exist,  they  formed  a  constitution  adapted  only  to  such  circam- 
Btancee.  Weak  in  itself,  a  variety  of  causes  have  conspired  to  render  it 
weaker.  Some  States  hare  totally  n^lected  their  representation  in 
Congress,  while  some  others  have  been  inattentive,  in  their  choice  of 
dele^tes,  to  those  qualities  which  are  essential  to  the  support  of  it8 
reputation — objects  of  some  moment,  where  authority  is  founded  on 
opinion  only.  To  these,  I  am  sorry,  gentlemen,  to  add  a  third,  which 
operates  with  peculiar  force  in  some  States — the  love  of  power,  of  which 
the  least  worthy  are  always  the  most  tenacious.  To  d«d  out  a  portion 
of  it  to  Congress,  would  be  to  share  that  which  some,  among  those  who 
are  elected  by  popular  favor,  already  find  too  little  for  their  own  am- 
bition. To  preserve  it,  rulers  of  free  States  practise  a  lesson  they  have 
received  from  eastern  tyrants ;  and  as  these,  to  preserve  the  succession, 
put  out  the  eyes  of  all  that  may  approach  the  seat  of  power,  so  those 
strive  to  blind  the  people,  whose  discernment  they  fear  may  expel  th^n 
from  it 

I  will  not  wear  your  patience  and  my  own,  by  contending  with  those 
chimeras  they  have  raised,  to  fright  the  people  from  remedying  the  only 
real  defect  of  this  government;  nor  will  I  dwell  upon  that  wretohed 
system  of  policy  which  has  sunk  the  interest  and  reputation  of  such 
States  in  the  great  council  of  America,  and  drawn  upon  them  the  hatred 
and  contempt  of  their  neighbors.  Who  will  deny  Uiat  the  most  serious 
evils  daily  flow  from  the  debility  of  our  federal  constitution?  Who  but 
owDs  that  we  are  at  this  moment  colonies,  for  every  purpose  but  that  of 
internal  taxation,  to  the  nation,  from  which  we  vainly  hoped  our  sword 
had  freed  us?  Who  but  sees  with  indignation  British  ministers  daily 
dictating  laws  for  the  destruction  of  our  commerce?  Who  but  laments 
the  ruin  of  that  brave,  hardy,  and  generous  race  of  men,  who  are  neces- 
sary for  its  support  ?  Who  but  feels  that  we  are  d^raded  from  the  rank 
we  ought  to  hold  among  the  nations  of  the  earth?  Despised  by  some, 
maltreated  by  others,  and  unable  to  defend  ourselves  against  the  cruel 
depredations  of  the  most  contemptible  pirates.  At  this  moment,  yes. 
great  Cod,  at  this  moment,  some  among  those,  perhaps,  who  have  labored 
for  the  establishment  of  our  freedom,  are  groaning  in  barbarian  bondage 
Hands  that  may  have  wielded  the  sword  in  our  defence,  are  loaded  with 
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chains.  Toilsome  tasks,  gloomy  prisons,  whips  and  tortures,  are  the 
portion  of  men  who  have  triumphed  with  us  and  exulted  in  the  idea  of 
giving  being  to  nations  and  freedom  to  unnumbered  generationa 

These,  sirs,  these  are  a  few  of  the  manj  evils  that  result  from  the 
want  of  a  federal  government  Our  internal  constitutions  maj  make  us 
happy  at  home,  but  nothing  short  of  a  federal  one  can  render  us  safe  or 
respectable  abroad.  Let  U8  not,  however,  in  our  eagerness  to  attain  one, 
forget  to  preserve  the  other  inviolate;  for  better  is  distress  abroad,  than 
tyranny  or  anarchy  at  hom&  A  precious  deposit  is  given  into  our 
keeping;  we  hold  in  our  hands  the  fate  of  future  generations.  While 
we  acknowledge  that  no  government  can  exist  without  confldence  in 
the  governing  power,  let  us  also  remember  that  none  can  remain  free 
where  that  confidence  is  incautiously  bestowed. 

How,  gentlemen,  shall  I  apologize  for  having  obtruded  this  serious 
address  upon  the  gayeties  of  this  happy  day?  I  told  you,  and  told  you 
truly,  that  I  was  ill-qualified  to  play  the  holiday  orator ;  and  I  might 
have  added,  that  the  joy  of  this  day  is  ever  attended,  in  my  mind,  with 
a  thousand  mingled  emotions.  Reflection  of  the  past  brings  to  memory 
a  variety  of  tender  and  interesting  events ;  while  hope  and  fear,  anxiety 
and  pleasure,  alternately  possess  me,  when  I  endeavor  to  pierce  the  veil 
of  futurity.  But  never,  never  before,  have  they  pressed  upon  me  with 
the  weight  they  do  at  present  I  feel  that  some  change  is  necessary ; 
and  yet  I  dread  lest  the  demon  of  jealousy  should  prevent  such  change, 
or  the  restless  spirit  of  innovation  should  carry  us  beyond  what  is  neces- 
sary. I  look  round  for  aid ;  I  see  in  you  a  band  of  patriots,  the  sup- 
porters of  your  conntiy's  rights ;  I  feel  myself  indebted  to  you  for  the 
freedom  we  enjoy ;  I  Imow  that  your  emotions  cannot  be  very  different 
from  my  own ;  and  I  strive,  by  giving  you  the  same  views  on  these  im- 
portant subjects,  to  \mite  your  efforts  in  the  conmion  cause.  Let  us, 
then,  preserve  pure  and  perfect  those  principles  of  friendship  for  each 
other — of  love  for  our  country,  of  respect  for  tiie  Union,  which  supported 
us  in  our  past  difBcultiee.  Let  us  reject  the  trammels  of  party,  and,  as 
far  as  our  efforts  will  go,  call  every  man  to  the  post  his  virtues  and 
abilities  entitle  him  to  occupy.  Let  us  watch  with  vigilant  attention 
over  the  cosdact  of  those  in  power;  but  let  us  not  with  coward  caution, 
restrain  their  efforts  to  be  useful ;  and  let  us  implore  that  omnipotent 
Being,  who  gave  us  strength  and  wisdom  in  the  hour  of  danger,  to  direct 
our  great  council  to  that  happy  mean  which  may  afford  us  respect  and 
security  abroad,  and  peace,  liberty,  and  proeperil^  at  homa 
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3!o]^n  Paul  lonejs. 

BOKK  In  EIrkbeui,  ScotUnd,  1747.    Dun  Id  Puti,  FnoM,  ITVl 

CHIVALRODS  LETTBE  TO  THE  C0UKTE3S  OP  SELKIKK. 

[Ufa  and  CoiretpondMet  of  John  Pwl  Jonea.  1880.] 

MADAM :  It  cannot  be  too  much  lamented,  that  in  the  profeBsioD 
of  arms,  the  officer  of  fine  feeling  and  of  real  sensibility  should  be 
under  the  necessity  of  winking  at  any  action  of  persons  under  his  com- 
mand, which  his  heart  cannot  approve ;  but  the  reflection  is  doubly 
severe  when  he  finds  himself  obliged,  in  appearance,  to  countenance  such 
actions  by  his  authority. 

This  hard  case  was  mine,  when,  on  the  28d  of  April  last,  I  landed  on 
St  Mary's  Isle.  Knowing  Lord  Selkirk's  interest  with  his  king,  and 
esteeming,  as  I  do,  his  private  character,  I  wished  to  make  him  the 
happy  instrument  of  alleviating  the  horrors  of  hopeless  captivi^,  wheq 
the  brave  are  overpowered  and  made  prisoners  of  war. 

It  was,  perhaps,  fortunate  for  you,  Madam,  that  he  was  from  home; 
for  it  was  my  intention  to  have  t^en  him  on  board  the  Ranger,  and  to 
have  detain^  him  until,  through  bis  means,  a  general  and  fair  exchange 
of  prisoners,  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  America,  had  been  effected. 

When  I  was  informed,  by  some  men  whom  I  met  at  landing,  that  hia 
lordahip  was  absent,  I  walked  back  to  my  boat,  determined  to  leave  the 
island.  By  the  way,  however,  some  officers  who  were  with  me,  could 
not  forbear  expressing  their  discontent ;  observing  that,  in  America,  no 
delicacy  wa'^  shown  by  the  English,  who  took  away  all  sorts  of  movable 
property — setting  fire,  not  only  to  towns  and  to  the  houses  of  the  rich, 
without  distinction,  but  not  even  sparing  the  wretched  hamlets  and 
milch-cows  of  the  poor  and  helpless,  at  the  approach  of  an  inclement 
winter.  That  party  had  been  with  me,  the  same  morning,  at  White- 
haven ;  some  complaisance,  therefore,  was  their  due  I  had  but  a  mo- 
ment to  think  how  I  might  gratify  them,  and  at  the  same  time  do  your 
ladyship  the  least  injury.  I  charged  the  two  officers  to  permit  none  of 
the  seamen  to  enter  the  house,  or  to  hurt  anythii^  about  it — to  treat 
you.  Madam,  with  the  utmost  respect — to  accept  of  the  plate  which  was 
offered — and  to  come  away  without  making  a  search,  or  demanding  any- 
thing else. 

I  am  induced  to  believe  that  I  was  punctually  obeyed ;  since  I  am 
informed,  that  the  plate  which  they  brought  away  ia  far  short  of  the 
quantity  expressed  in  the  inventory  which  accompanied  it  I  have 
gratified  my  men^  and  when  the  plate  is  sold,  I  shall  become  the  pox* 
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chaser,  and  will  gratify  my  own  feelings  by  restoring  it  to  you,  by  such 
conveyance  as  you  shall  please  to  direct 

Had  the  earl  been  on  board  the  Ranger  the  following  evening,  he 
would  have  seen  the  awful  pomp  and  dreadful  carnage  of  a  sea  engage- 
ment ;  both  affording  ample  subject  for  the  pencil,  as  well  as  melancholy 
reflection  to  the  contemplative  mind.  Humanity  starts  back  from  sudi 
scenes  of  horror,  and  cannot  sufficiently  execrate  the  vile  promoters  of 
this  detestable  war. 


The  British  ship-of-war  Drake,  mounting  twenty  guns,  with  more  than 
her  full  complement  of  officers  and  men,  was  our  opponent  The  ships 
met,  and  the  advantage  was  disputed  with  great  fortitude  on  each  side, 
for  an  hour  and  four  minutes,  when  the  gallant  commander  of  the  Drake 
fell,  and  victory  declared  in  favor  of  the  Banger.  The  amiable  lieu- 
tenant lay  mortally  wounded,  besides  near  forty  of  the  inferior  officers 
and  crew  killed  and  wounded ;  a  melancholy  demonstration  of  the  un- 
certainty of  human  prospects,  and  of  the  sad  reverse  of  fortune  which  an 
hour  can  produca  I  buried  them  in  a  spacious  grave,  with  the  honors 
due  to  the  memory  of  the  brave; 

Though  I  have  drawn  my  sword  in  the  present  generous  struggle  for 
the  rights  of  men,  yet  I  am  not  in  arms  as  an  American,  nor  am  I  in 
pursuit  of  richea  My  fortune  ia  liberal  enough,  having  no  wife  nor 
family,  and  having  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  riches  cannot  ensure 
happiness.  I  profess  myself  a  citizen  of  the  world,  totally  unfettered  by 
the  little,  mean  distinctions  of  climate  or  of  country,  which  diminish  the 
benevolence  of  the  heart  and  set  bounds  to  philanthropy.  Before  this 
war  was  begun,  I  had,  at  an  early  time  of  Hfe,  withdrawn  from  sea  ser- 
vice, in  favor  of  "calm  contemplation  and  poetic  ease."  I  have  sacrificed 
not  only  my  favorite  scheme  of  life,  hut  the  softer  affections  of  the  heart, 
and  my  prospects  of  domestic  happiness,  and  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  my 
life  also,  with  cheerfulness,  if  that  forfeiture  could  restore  peace  and  good- 
will among  mankind. 

As  the  feelings  of  your  gentle  bosom  cannot  but  be  congenial  with  mine, 
let  me  entreat  you,  Madam,  to  use  your  persuasive  art,  with  your  hus- 
band's, to  endeavor  to  stop  this  crud  and  destructive  war,  in  which 
Britain  never  can  succeed.  Heaven  can  never  countenance  the  barbarous 
and  unmanly  practice  of  the  Britons  in  America,  which  savages  would 
blush  at,  and  which,  if  not  discontinued,  will  soon  be  retaliated  on  Brit- 
ain by  a  justly  enraged  people.  Should  you  fail  in  this  (for  I  am  per- 
suaded that  you  will  attempt  it,  and  who  can  resist  the  power  of  such  an 
advocate  ?)  your  endeavors  to  effect  a  general  exchange  of  prisoners  will 
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be  an  act  of  humooitj  wHch  will  afford  70a  golden  feelings  on  a  death- 
bed. 

I  hope  this  cruel  contest  will  soon  be  closed ;  but  should  it  continiie,  I 
wage  no  war  with  Uie  fair.  I  acknowledge  their  force,  and  bend  before 
it  with  aubmisaion.  Let  not,  therefore,  the  amiable  Countess  of  Selkirk 
regard  me  as  an  enemy ;  I  am  ambitious  of  her  esteem  and  friendship, 
and  would  do  anything,  consistent  with  my  duty,  to  merit  it 

The  honor  of  a  line  from  your  hand  in  answer  to  this,  will  lay  me 
under  a  singular  obligation ;  and  if  I  can  render  yon  any  acceptable 
service  in  France  or  elsewhere,  I  hope  you  see  into  my  charact^  so  far 
as  to  command  me  without  the  least  grain  of  reserva 

I  wish  to  know  exactly  the  behavior  of  my  people,  as  I  am  deter- 
mined to  punish  them  if  they  have  exceeded  their  liberty.  I  have  the 
haaai  to  be,  with  much  eeteem  and  with  profound  respect.  Madam, 
ete,  etc. 

3oBS  Paul  Josesl 

"Kisam,"  Bun,  8  Mog,  1778. 


ACTION  BETWEEN  THE  "BON  HOHME  RICHABD"  AND  THE  "SERAPIS." 
[From  lh»  8im».1 

ON  the  21at  we  saw  and  chased  two  sail  off  Flamborongh  Head ;  the 
Pallas  chased  in  the  N.  &  quarter,  while  the  Bon  Homme  Richard, 
followed  by  the  Vengeance,  chased  in  the  S.  W.  s  the  one  I  chased,  a 
brigantiue  collier  in  ballast,  belonging  to  Scarborough,  was  soon  taken, 
and  sunk  immediately  afterward,  as  a  fleet  then  appeared  to  the  south- 
ward. This  was  so  late  in  the  day,  that  I  could  not  come  up  with  the 
fleet  before  night ;  at  length,  however,  I  got  so  near  one  of  them  as  to 
force  her  to  run  ashore  between  Flamborough  Head  and  the  Spurn.  Soon 
after  I  took  another,  a  brigantine  from  Holland,  belonging  to  Sunder- 
land, and  at  daylight  the  next  morning,  seeing  a  fleet  steering  toward 
me  from  the  Spurn,  I  imagined  them  to  be  a  convoy  bound  from  London 
for  Leith,  which  had  been  for  some  time  expected.  One  of  thera  had  a 
pendant  hoisted,  and  appeared  to  be  a  ship  of  force.  They  had  not, 
however,  courage  to  come  on,  but  kept  back,  all  except  the  one  which 
seemed  to  be  armed,  and  that  one  also  kept  to  the  windward,  very  near 
the  land,  and  on  the  edge  of  dangerous  shoals,  where  I  could  not  with 
safety  approach.  This  induced  me  to  make  a  signal  for  a  pilot,  and  soon 
afterward  two  pilots'  boats  came  oS.  They  informed  me  that  a  ship 
that  wore  a  pendant  was  aa  armed  merchantman,  and  that  a  king's 
frigate  lay  there  in  sight,  at  anchor,  within  the  Humber,  waiting  to  take 
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tmder  convoy  a  ntunber  of  merchant  ships  bound  to  the  northward.  The 
pilots  imagined  the  Bon  Homme  Bichard  to  be  an  English  ship-of-war, 
and  consequently  communicated  to  me  the  private  signal  wbich  thej  had 
been  required  to  maka  I  endeavored  by  this  means  to  decoy  the  ships 
out  of  the  port ;  but  the  wind  then  changing,  and  with  the  tide  becoming 
unfavorable  for  them,  the  deception  had  not  the  desired  effect,  and  they 
wisely  put  back.  The  entrance  of  the  Humber  is  exceedingly  difKcult 
and  dangerous,  and  as  the  Pallas  was  not  in  sight  I  thought  it  impru- 
dent to  remain  off  the  entrance ;  therefore  steered  out  again  to  join  the 
Pall&s  off  Flamborough  Head.  In  the  night  we  saw  and  chased  two 
ships  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when,  being  at  a>  very  small 
distance  from  them  I  made  the  private  signal  of  reconnoissance,  which  I 
had  given  to  each  captain  before  I  sailed  from  Groix :  one-half  of  the 
answer  only  was  returned.  In  this  position  both  sides  lay  to  till  day- 
light, when  the  ships  proved  to  be  the  Alliance  and  the  Pallas. 

On  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  23d,  the  brig  from  Holland  not  being 
in  sight,  we  chased  a  brigantine  that  appeared  laying  to,  to  windward. 
About  noon,  we  saw  and  chased  a  large  ship  that  appeared  coming  round 
PlamboroT^h  Head,  from  the  northward,  and  at  the  same  time  I  manned 
and  armed  one  of  the  pilot  boats  to  send  in  pursuit  of  the  brigantine, 
which  now  appeared  to  be  the  vessel  that  I  had  forced  ashore.  Soon 
after  this,  a  fleet  of  forty-one  sail  appeared  off  Flamborough  Head,  beai^ 
ing  N.  N.  E.  This  induced  me  to  abandon  the  single  ship  which  had  then 
anchored  in  Burlington  Bay ;  I  also  called  back  the  pilot  boat,  and 
hoisted  a  signal  for  a  general  chase.  When  the  fleet  discovered  us  bear- 
ing down,  all  the  merchant  ships  crowded  sail  toward  the  shore.  The 
two  ships-of-war  that  protected  the  fleet  at  the  same  time  steered  from 
the  land,  and  made  the  disposition  for  battla  In  approaching  the  enemy, 
I  crowded  every  possible  sail,  and  made  the  signal  for  the  line  of  battle, 
to  which  the  Alliance  showed  no  attention.  Earnest  as  I  was  for  the 
action,  I  could  not  reach  the  commodore's  ship  until  seven  in  the  even- 
ing, being  then  within  pistol  shot,  when  he  hailed  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard.    We  answered  him  by  firing  a  whole  broadsida 

The  battle  being  thus  begun,  was  continued  with  unremitting  fuiy. 
Every  method  was  practised  on  both  sides  to  gain  an  advantage,  and 
rake  each  other ;  and  I  must  confess  that  the  enemy's  ship,  being  much 
more  manageable  than  the  Bon  Homme  Bichard,  gained  thereby  several 
times  an  advantageous  situation,  in  spite  of  my  best  endeavors  to  pr^ 
vent  it  As  I  had  to  deal  with  an  enemy  of  greatly  superior  force,  I 
was  under  the  necessity  of  closing  with  him,  to  prevent  the  advantage 
which  he  had  over  me  in  point  of  manceuvrft  It  was  my  intention  to 
lay  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  athwart  the  enemy's  bow;  but  as  that 
operation  required  great  dexterity  in  the  management  of  both  sails  and 
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helm,  and  some  of  our  braces  being  shot  away,  it  did  not  exactlj  succeed 
to  my  wish.  The  enemy's  bowsprit,  however,  came  over  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard's  poop  by  the  mizzen-mast,  and  I  made  both  ships  fast  together 
in  that  situation,  which,  by  the  action  of  the  wind  on  the  enemy's  sails, 
forced  her  stem  close  to  the  Bon  Homme  Bichard's  bow,  so  that  ^e  ships 
lay  square  alongside  of  each  other,  the  yards  being  all  entangled,  and  the 
cannon  of  each  ship  toaching  the  opponent's.  When  this  position  took 
place,  it  was  eight  o'clock,  previous  to  which  the  Bon  Homme  Bichard 
had  received  sundry  eighteen-pound  shots  below  the  water,  and  leaked 
very  much.  My  battery  of  twelve-pounders,  on  which  I  had  placed  my 
chief  dependence,  being  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Dale  and  Colonel 
Weibert,  and  manned  principally  with  American  seamen  and  French  vol- 
unteers, was  entirely  silenced  and  abandoned.  As  to  the  six  old  eigh- 
teen-pounders  that  formed  the  battery  of  the  lower  gun-deck,  they  did  no 
service  whatever,  except  firing  eight  shot  la  all.  Two  out  of  three  of 
them  burst  at  the  first  fire,  and  killed  almost  all  the  men  who  were  sta- 
tioned to  manage  them.  Before  this  time,  too.  Colonel  de  Chamillard, 
who  commanded  a  party  of  twenty  soldiers  on  the  poop,  had  abandoned 
that  station  after  having  lost  some  of  his  men.  I  had  now  only  two 
pieces  of  cannon  (nine-poundera),  on  the  quarter-deck,  that  were  not 
silenced,  and  not  one  of  the  heavier  cannon  was  fired  during  the  rest  of 
the  action.  The  purser,  M.  Mease,  who  commanded  the  guns  on  the 
quarter-deck,  heir^  dangerously  wounded  in  the  head,  I  was  obliged  to 
fill  his  place,  and  with  great  difficulty  rallied  a  few  men,  and  shifted  over 
one  of  the  lee  quarter-deck  guns,  so  that  we  afterward  played  three 
pieces  of  nine-pounders  upon  the  enemy.  The  tops  alone  seconded  the 
fire  of  this  little  battery,  and  held  out  bravely  during  the  whole  of  the 
action,  especially  the  main-top,  where  Lieutenant  Stack  commanded.  I 
-  directed  the  fire  of  one  of  the  three  cannon  against  the  main-mast,  with 
double-headed  shot,  while  the  other  two  were  exceedingly  well  served 
with  grape  and  canister  shot,  to  silence  the  enemy's  musketty  and  clear 
her  decks,  which  was  at  last  effected.  The  enemy  were,  as  I  have  since 
understood,  on  the  instant  of  calling  for  quarter,  when  the  cowardice  or 
treachery  of  three  of  my  under-officers  induced  them  to  call  to  the  enemy. 
The  English  commodore  asked  me  if  I  demanded  quarter,  and  I  having 
answered  him  in  the  most  determined  negative,  they  renewed  the  battle 
with  double  fury.  They  were  unable  to  stand  the  deck ;  but  the  fire  of 
their  cannon,  especially  the  lower  battery,  which  was  entirely  formed  of 
ten-pounders,  was  incessant ;  both  ships  were  set  on  fire  in  various  places, 
and  the  scene  was  dreadful  beyond  the  reach  of  language.  To  account 
for  the  timidity  of  my  three  under-officers,  I  mean  the  gunner,  the  car- 
penter, and  the  master-at-arms,  I  must  observe  that  the  two  first  were 
slightly  wounded,  and,  as  the  ship  had  received  various  shot  under 
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water,  and  one  of  the  pumps  being  shot  away,  the  carpenter  expressed 
hia  fears  that  Bhe  would  sink,  and  the  other  two  concluded  that  she  was 
sinking,  which  occasioned  the  gunner  to  run  aft  on  the  poop,  without 
my  knowledge,  to  strike  the  colors.  Fortunately  for  me,  a  cannon-ball 
had  done  that  before,  by  carrying  away  the  ensign  staflE;  he  was  there- 
fore reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sinkiiig,  as  he  supposed,  or  of  calling  for 
qxiarter,  and  he  preferred  the  latter. 

All  this  time  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  had  sustained  the  action  alone, 
and  the  enemy,  though  much  superior  in  force,  would  have  been  very 
glad  to  have  got  clear,  as  appears  hy  their  own  acknowledgments,  and 
by  their  having  let  go  an  anchor  the  instant  that  I  laid  them  on  board, 
by  which  means  they  would  have  escaped,  had  I  not  made  them  well 
fast  to  the  Bon  Homme  Richard. 

At  last,  at  half-past  nine  o'clock,  the  Alliance  appeared,  and  I  now 
thought  the  battle  at  an  end ;  but,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  he  dis- 
charged a  broadside  full  into  the  stem  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard.  We 
called  to  him  for  God's  sake  to  forbear  firing  into  the  Bon  Homme  Rich- 
ard ;  yet  they  pa.ssed  along  the  oS  side  of  the  ship,  and  contsnued  firing. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  his  mistaking  the  enemy's  ship  for  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard,  there  being  the  most  essential  difference  in  their  appear- 
ance and  construction.  Besides,  it  was  then  full  moonlight,  and  the  sides 
of  the  Bon  Homme  Hicbard  were  all  black,  while  the  sides  of  the  prize 
were  all  yellow.  Tet,  for  the  greater  security,  I  showed  the  signal  of 
our  reconnoissance,  by  putting  out  three  lanterns,  one  at  the  head, 
another  at  the  stem,  and  the  third  in  the  middle,  in  a  horizontal  line; 
Every  tongue  cried  that  he  was  firing  into  the  wrong  ship,  but  nothing 
availed ;  he  passed  round,  firing  into  the  Bon  Homme  Richard's  head, 
stem,  and  broadside,  and  by  one  of  his  volleys  killed  several  of  my  best 
men,  and  mortally  wounded  a  good  officer  on  the  forecastle  only.  My 
situation  was  really  deplorable;  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  receiv^ 
various  shot  under  water  from  the  Alliance ;  the  leak  gained  on  the 
pumps,  and  the  fire  increased  much  on  board  both  ships.  Some  officers 
persuaded  me  to  strike,  of  whose  courage  and  good-sense  I  entertain  a 
high  opinion.  My  treacherous  master-at-arms  let  loose  all  my  prisoners 
without  my  knowledge,  and  my  prospects  became  gloomy  indeed.  I 
would  not,  however,  give  up  the  point  The  enemy's  main-mast  b^an 
to  shake,  their  firing  decreased  fast,  ours  rather  increased,  and  the  British 
colors  were  struck  at  half  an  hour  past  ten  o'clock. 

This  prize  proved  to  be  the  British  ship-of-war  theSerapis,  a  new  ship 
of  forty-four  guns,  built  on  the  most  approved  construction,  with  two  com- 
plete batteries,  one  of  them  of  eighteen-pounders,  and  commanded  by  the 
brave  Commodore  Richard  Pearson.  I  had  yet  two  enemies  to  encoun- 
ter, far  more  formidable  than  the  Britons,  I  mean,  fire  and  water.  The 
TOi.  m.— 26 
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Serapis  was  attacked  only  by  the  first,  but  the  Bon  Homme  Bicbatd  was 
assailed  by  boUi ;  there  was  five  feet  water  in  the  hold,  and  though  it 
waa  moderate  from  the  explosion  of  so  much  gunpowder,  yet  the  three 
■  pumps  that  remained  could  with  difficulty  only  keep  the  water  from 
gaining.  The  fire  broke  out  in  various  parts  of  the  ship,  in  epite  of  all 
the  water  that  could  be  thrown  in  to  quench  it,  and  at  length  broke  out  as 
low  as  the  powder  magazine,  and  within  a  few  inches  of  the  powder.  In 
that  dilemma,  I  took  out  the  powder  upon  deck,  ready  to  be  thrown  over* 
board  at  the  last  extremity,  and  it  was  ten  o'clock  the  next  day,  the  24th, 
before  the  fire  was  entirely  extinguished.  With  respect  to  the  situation 
of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  the  rudder  waa  cut  entirely  ofE,  the  stem 
frame  and  transoms  were  almost  entirely  cut  away,  and  the  timbers  by 
the  lower  deck,  especially  from  the  main-mast  toward  the  atem,  being 
greatly  decayed  with  age,  were  mangled  beyond  my  power  of  descrip- 
tion, and  a  person  must  have  been  an  eye  witness  to  form  a  just  idea  o£ 
the  tremendous  scene  of  carnage,  wreck,  and  ruin,  which  everywhere 
appeared.  Humanity  cannot  but  recoil  from  the  prospect  of  such  fin- 
ished horror,  and  lament  that  war  should  be  capable  of  producing  such 
fatal  consequences. 

After  the  carpenters,  as  well  as  Captain  Gottineau  and  other  men  of 
sense,  had  well  examined  and  surveyed  the  ship  (which  was  not  finished 
before  five  in  the  evening),  I  found  every  person  to  be  convinced  that  it 
was  impossible  to  keep  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  afloat  so  as  to  reach  a 
port,  if  the  wind  should  increase,  it  being  then  only  a  very  moderate 
breeze.  I  had  but  little  time  to  remove  my  wounded,  which  now  be- 
came unavoidable,  and  which  was  effected  in  the  course  of  the  night  and 
next  morning.  I  was  determined  to  keep  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  afloat, 
and,  if  possible,  to  bring  her  into  port  For  that  purple  the  first  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Pallas  continued  on  board  with  a  party  of  men  to  attend 
the  pumps,  with  boats  in  waiting  ready  to  take  them  on  board,  in  case 
the  water  should  gain  on  them  too  fast.  The  wind  augmented  in  the 
night,  and  the  next  day,  the  25th,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the 
good  old  ship  from  sinking.  They  did  not  abandon  her  till  after  nine 
o'clock  ;  the  water  was  then  up  to  the  lower  deck,  and  a  little  after  ten  I 
saw,  with  inexpressible  grief,  the  last  glimpse  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard. 
No  lives  were  lost  with  the  ship,  but  it  was  impossible  to  save  the  stores 
of  any  sort  whatever.  I  lost  even  the  best  part  of  my  clothes,  books, 
and  papers ;  and  several  of  my  officers  lost  all  their  clothes  and  effects. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  give  a  clear  and  simple  relation  of  the  cir* 
cumstances  and  events  that  have  attended  the  little  armament  under  my 
command,  I  shall  freely  submit  my  conduct  therein  to  the  censure  of  my 
superiors  and  the  impartial  public.  I  b^  leave,  however,  to  observe 
that  the  force  put  under  my  command  was  far  from  being  well  composed^ 
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and  as  the  great  majority  of  the  actors  in  it  have  appeared  bent  on  the 
pursuit  of  interest  only,  I  am  eiceedingly  sorry  that  they  and  I  have 
been  at  all  concerned. 

Captain  Cotticeau  engaged  the  Countess  of  Scarborough,  and  took  her, 
after  an  hour's  action,  while  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  engaged  the  Sera- 
pis.  The  Countess  of  Scarborough  is  an  armed  ship  of  twenty  sii- 
pounders,  and  was  commanded  by  a  king's  officer.  In  the  action,  the 
Countess  of  Scarborough  and  the  Serapis  were  at  a  considerable  distance 
asunder ;  and  the  Alliance,  as  I  am  informed,  fired  into  the  Fallaa  and 
killed  some  men.  If  it  should  be  asked  why  the  convoy  was  suffered  to 
escape,  I  must  answer  that  I  was  myself  in  no  condition  to  pnisue,  and 
that  none  of  the  rest  showed  any  inclination  ;  not  even  Mr.  Kicot,  who 
had  held  oS  at  a  distance  to  windward  during  the  whole  action,  and 
withheld  by  force  the  pilot  boat  with  my  lieutenant  and  fifteen  men. 
The  Alliance,  too,  was  in  a  state  to  pursue  the  fleet,  not  having  had  a 
single  man  wounded  or  a  single  shot  fired  at  her  from  the  Serapis,  and 
only  three  that  did  execution  from  the  Countess  of  Scarborough,  at  such 
a  distance  that  one  stuck  in  the  side,  and  the  other  two  just  touched  and 
then  dropped  into  the  water.  The  Alliance  killed  one  man  only  on 
board  the  Serapis.  As  Captain  de  Cottineau  charged  himself  with  man- 
nir^  and  securing  the  prisoners  of  the  Countess  of  Scarborough,  I  think 
the  escape  of  the  Baltic  fieet  cannot  so  well  be  charged  to  his  account 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  main-mast  and  mizzen-topmast  of 
the  Serapis  fell  overboard  soon  after  the  captain  had  come  on  board  the 
Bon  Homme  Biohard. 


BoBH  io  Salem,  Hus.,  I74S.     Died  at  ForUmouth,  N.  H.,  ISCia 

A  CRT  TO  BATTLE. 

["Epilogu»loCaU>"v>raUninVn^.—MiKellaneovaPotm*.  VSO\..\ 

YOU  see  mankind  the  same  in  ever;  age; 
Heroic  fortitude,  tyronoic  rago, 
Boundlest  ambition,  patriotic  truth, 
And  hoary  treason,  and  ontainted  jonth, 
Have  deeply  marked  all  periods  and  all  climea: 
The  Doblest  yirtues,  and  tlie  blackest  cricneal 

Britannia'a  daring  sins  and  virtues  both, 
Perhaps  once  marked  the  Vandal  and  the  Ootb, 
And  what  now  gleama  with  dawninf;  ray  at  home 
Once  blazed  in  fnll-orbed  majesty  at  Rome. 
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Did  Casar,  drunk  with  poirer,  and  madly  bnve, 
Iiiutiate  burn,  his  country  to  enHlaTe? 
Did  hs  for  thin  lead  forth  a  terrlle  host, 
And  apill  the  choiceit  blood  that  Rome  coald  boastt 
Oui  British  CKsar  too  has  done  the  aune, 
And  damned  this  age  to  everlasting  fame. 
Columbia's  crinuoned  fields  still  amotce  nith  gore  I 
Her  braveat  heroes  cover  all  the  shore  I 
The  flower  of  Britain  too  in  martial  bloom, 
In  one  sad  year  sent  headlong  to  the  tomb  I 

Rise  then,  m;  countrymen!  for  flght  prepare, 
Gird  on  your  swords,  and  fearless  rush  to  warl 
For  your  grieved  country  nobly  dare  to  die. 
And  empty  alt  yoni  veins  for  liberty. 
No  pent-up  Utica  contracts  your  powera, 
But  the  whole  boundless  continent  b  youral 


WAR  AND  WASHINGTON. 
[At  Sung  during  Iht  RevaitUiim.    Frorn  the  Same.] 

VAIN  Britons,  boast  no  longer  with  proud  indignity, 
By  land  your  coaqueriug  legions,  your  matchless  strength  at  m 
Since  we,  your  braver  bods  incensed,  our  swords  have  girded  on, 
Huzza,  huzza,  huzza,  huzza,  for  war  and  Wsshington. 

Urged  on  by  North  and  vengeance  those  valiant  champions  came, 
Loud  bellowing  Tea  and  Treason,  and  George  was  all  on  flame, 
Vet  sacrilegious  as  it  seems,  we  rebels  still  live  on. 
And  laugh  at  all  their  empty  puSs,  huzza  for  WashingtoDJ 

Still  deaf  to  mild  entreaties,  stUl  blind  to  England's  good, 
Tou  have  for  thirty  pieces  betrayed  your  country's  blood. 
Like  Esop's  greedy  cur  you'll  gain  a  shadow  for  your  bone. 
Yet  ftnd  ne  fearful  shades  indeed,  inspired  by  Washington. 

Mysterious!  unexampled!  incomprehensible! 
The  blundering  schemes  of  Britain  their  folly,  pride,  and  zeal. 
Like  lions  how  ye  growl  and  threatl  mere  asses  have  yon  sboTrn, 
And  ye  shall  share  an  ass's  fate,  and  drudge  for  Washington ! 

Tonr  dark  anfathomed  councils  our  weakest  heads  defeat. 
Our  children  rout  your  armies,  our  boats  destroy  your  fleet. 
And  to  complete  the  dire  disgrace,  cooped  up  within  a  town, 
You  live  the  scorn  of  all  our  host,  the  slaves  of  Washington  1 
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Great  Heaven!  is  this  the  nation  whose  thundering  arms  were  hurled. 
Through  Europe,  Afric,  India!  whose  navy  ruled  a  world? 
The  lustre  of  your  former  deeds,  whole  ages  of  renown. 
Lost  in  ft  moment,  or  transferred  to  na  and  Washington! 

Tet  think  not  thirst  of  glorj  onshesthB  our  Tengefol  swords 

To  rend  your  bands  asunder,  and  cast  awa;  your  cords. 

Tis  heaven-bom  freedom  flres  us  all,  and  strengthens  each  brave  son. 

From  him  who  humbly  guides  the  plough,  to  god-like  Washington. 

For  this,  oh  contd  onr  wishes  your  ancient  rage  inspire. 

Tour  armies  should  he  douhled,  in  numbers,  force,  and  fire. 

Then  might  the  glorious  conflict  prove  which  best  deserved  the  boOD, 

America  or  Albion,  a  Gleorge  or  Waahiugtonl 

Fired  with  the  great  idea,  our  Fathers'  shades  would  rise. 
To  view  the  stem  contention,  the  gods  desert  their  skies; 
And  Wolfe,  'midst  hosts  of  heroes,  superior  bending  down. 
Cry  out  with  eager  transport,  Ood  save  great  Washington! 

Should  Qeorge,  too  choice  of  Britons,  to  foreign  realms  applj. 
And  madly  arm  half  Europe,  yet  still  we  would  defy 
Turk,  Hewian,  Jew,  and  In^del,  or  all  those  powers  in  one, 
While  Adams  guides  our  senate,  our  camp  great  Washington! 

Should  warlike  weapons  fail  us,  disdaining  sUviab  fears, 
To  swords  we'll  beat  our  ploughshares,  our  pruning-hooks  to  spears. 
And  rush,  all  desperate  1  on  onr  foe,  nor  breathe  till  battle  won. 
Then  shout,  and  shout  America!  and  conquering  Washington! 

Proud  France  should  view  with  terror,  and  haughty  Spain  revere. 
While  every  warlike  nation  would  court  alliance  here; 
And  Oeorge,  Ids  minions  trembling  round,  dismounting  from  his  throne 
Fay  homage  to  America  and  glorious  Washington  I 


1^8^  l^enr?  'Bracfeentftige. 

Bobh  near  Campbelton,  Scotland,  174S.   Died  at  Carlisle,  Penn.,  18I& 

BUNKER'S  HILL. 

[Tht  StMt  of  Bmkei't  HiU.    A  Dramatie  Pieee  fn  Five  Acta.  1776.] 


Flames  upon  the  distant  hill; 
At  whose  view  the  heroes  tremble, 
Fighting  with  uneqtial  skilL 
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Lond-soonding  dniiDei,  now  with  house  mmmon, 

RouM  the  spirit  up  to  war ; 
P«u-  not,  fe«r  not,  though  their  numbers 

Much  to  ouTB  anperior  are. 
Hear  brave  Wairen,  bold  commanding  : 

*'  Gallant  souls  &nd  veterans  brave, 
See  the  enemj  just  landing 

From  the  navy-covered  wave. 
Close  the  wings — advance  the  centre — 

Engineers  point  well  jour  guns — 
CUp  the  matches — let  the  rent  air 

Bellow  to  Britannia's  sons." 

Now,  think  jon  see  three  thousand  morln^ 

Up  the  brow  of  Bunker's  hill; 
Uany  a  gallant  veteran  shoving 

Cowards  on,  against  their  will. 
The  curling  volumes  all  behind  them, 

Dusky  clouds  of  smoke  arise; 
Out  cannon-balls,  brave  boys,  shall  And  them, 

At  each  shot  a  hero  dies. 
Once  more,  Warren,  'midst  this  terror, 

"  Charge,  brave  soldiers,  charge  againi 
Many  an  expert  veteran  warrior 

Of  the  enemy  is  slaiu. 
Level  well  your  charged  pieces. 

In  direction  to  the  town ; 
They  shake,  they  shake,  their  lightning  ceases; 

That  shot  brought  sii  standards  down." 

Haids  in  virgin  beauty  blooming. 

On  Britannia's  sea-girt  isle. 
Bay  no  more  your  swains  are  coming, 

Or  with  songs  the  day  beguile, 
For  sleeping  found  in  death's  embraces. 

On  their  clay-cold  beds  they  lie; 
Death,  grim  death,  alas,  defaces 

Youth  and  pleasure,  which  must  die. 
"March  the  right  wing,  Gardiner,  yonder; 

The  hero  spirit  lives  in  tbnoder; 
Take  the  assailing  foe  in  flank. 

Close  there,  sergeants,  close  that  rauk. 
The  conflict  now  doth  loudly  call  on 

Highest  proof  of  martial  skill: 
Heroes  shall  sing  of  them,  who  fall  on 

The  slippery  brow  of  Bunker's  HiU," 

Unkindest  fortune,  still  thou  changest. 

As  the  wind  upon  the  wave ; 
The  good  and  bad  alike  thou  rangest, 

Undistinguished  in  the  grave. 
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Shall  kingl J  tjr&Dts  see  thee  Bmiling, 

Whilst  the  brave  and  just  must  die; 
Them  at  sweet  hope  uid  life  beguiling 

In  the  arms  of  victory  ( 
"  Behave  this  day,  my  lads,  with  spirit, 

Wrap  the  hill-top  as  in  flame ; 
Oh  I  if  we  fall,  let  each  one  merit 

Immortality  in  fame. 
From  this  high  ground,  like  YeeuTiui, 

Four  the  floods  of  fire  along ; 
Let  not,  let  not  numbers  more  us, 

We  are  yet  five  hundred  ntrong." 

Hany  a  widow,  sore  bewailing 

Tender  husbands,  shall  remain. 
With  tears  and  sorrows  unavailing, 

From  this  hour  to  mourn  them  sl^n. 
The  rude  scene,  striking  all  by-staudcrs, 

Bids  the  little  band  retire ; 
Who  can  live  like  salamanders, 

In  such  floods  of  liquid  fire  I 
"  Ah,  our  troops  are  sorely  pressecl — 

Howe  ascends  the  smoky  hill; 
Wheel  inward,  let  these  ranks  be  faced, 

We  have  jet  some  blood  to  spill. 
Our  right  wing  pushed,  our  left  Burroonded, 

Weight  of  numbers  five  to  one ; 
Warren  dead,  and  Gardiner  wounded — 

Ammunition  is  quite  gone." 

Bee  the  steely  points,  bright  gleaming 

In  the  sun's  fierce  dazzling  ray; 
Oroans  arising,  life-blood  streaming 

Purple  o'er  the  face  of  day. 
The  field  is  covered  with  the  dyings 

Freemen  mixed  with  tyrants  lie, 
The  living  with  each  other  vying 

Raise  the  shout  of  battle  high. 
How  brave  Putnam,  aged  soldier: 

"Come,  my  veterans,  we  must  yield; 
More  eqnal  matched,  we'll  yet  charge  bolder. 

For  the  present  quit  the  field. 
The  Ood  of  battles  shall  revisit 

On  their  heads  each  soul  that  dies; 
Take  courage,  boys,  we  yet  sha'nt  miss  it, 

From  a  thonsaud  victories." 
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PROVINCIAL  HONORS  TO  AN  EXCISEMAN. 
[ifMbnt  Chivjiry;  or.  The  Advenlura  qf  Captain  Farrago.  1796-I80S.] 

JUST  at  this  instant  a  noise  was  heard,  and  looting  up,  a  crowd  of 
people  were  discovered  at  a  considerable  distance,  advancing  toward 
them,  but  with  acclamations  that  began  to  be  heard.  They  were  drag* 
ging  a  piece  of  timber  of  considerable  length,  which  appeared  to  be  just 
hewn  from  the  woods;  and  was  the  natural  stem  of  a  small  tree,  cut 
down  from  the  stump,  and  the  bark  stripped  oft,  At  the  same  time  a 
couple  of  pack-horses  were  driven  along,  which  appeared  to  be  loaded 
with  beds  and  pillow-cases. 

The  captain  was  led  to  believe  that  these  were  a  number  of  the  coun- 
try people,  who  having  heard  of  the  revenue  officer  coming  to  his  dis- 
trict, had  come  forward  to  pay  their  respects  to  him,  aad  to  receive  him 
with  that  gratulation  which  is  common  to  honest  but  illiterate  people,  in 
the  first  paroxysms  of  their  transport  Having  understood  that  country 
to  be  chieSy  peopled  with  the  descendants  of  the  Irish,  or  with  Irish  emi- 
grants themselves,  he  had  supposed  that  hearing  the  new  officer  was  a 
countryman,  they  had  been  carried  forward,  with  such  zeal  to  receivs 
him,  with  huzzaing  and  tumult  On  this  occasion,  he  thought  it  not 
amiss  to  turn  the  conversation,  and  to  prepare  the  miad  and  the  manners 
of  the  deputy  for  this  scene,  which  being  unusual,  might  disconcert  and 
embarrass  him. 

"  Teague,"  said  he,  "  it  is  not  less  difficult  to  preser\-e  equanimity  in  a 
prosperous  situation,  than  to  sustain  with  fortitude  a  depression  of  for- 
tune. These  people,  I  perceive,  in  a  flow  of  mind,  are  coming  forward 
to  express,  with  warmth,  the  honest  but  irr^ular  sallies  of  their  joy,  on 
your  arrivd  amongst  them.  It  was  usual  in  the  provinces  under  the 
Koman  republic,  when  a  Qasstor,  of  whom  a  favorable  impression  bad 
preceded,  was  about  to  come  amongst  them.  It  is  a  pleasing,  but  a  tran- 
sient felicity,  and  a  wise  man  will  not  count  too  much  upon  it  For 
popular  favor  is  unstable,  to  a  proverb.  These  very  people,  in  the  course 
of  a  twelvemonth,  if  you  displease  them,  may  shout  as  loud  at  your 
d^radatioQ  and  removal  from  dignity.  At  the  same  time  this  ought 
not  to  lead  you  to  be  indifferent,  or  at  least  to  seem  so,  to  their  well- 
meant  expressions  of  favor  at  present ;  much  less  to  affect  a  contempt,  or 
even  a  n^lect  of  them.  A  medium  of  ease  and  gracefulness  in  receiving 
their  advances,  and  answering  their  addresses,  whether  it  is  a  rustic 
orator  in  an  extempore  harangue,  or  some  scholar  of  the  academy,  or 
school-master,  they  may  have  prevailed  upon  to  draw  up  a  speech,  and  read 
it  to  you.  There  is  no  manner  of  doubt  but  the  President  of  the  United 
States  may  have  been  a  thousand  times  embarrassed  with  the  multitude 
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of  addresses  delivered  or  presented  to  liim ;  and  it  required  no  small 
patience  and  fortitude  to  sustain  them.  Yet  it  has  been  remarked,  that 
be  has  received  thetn  all  with  complacency;  showing  himself  neither 
elevated  with  the  praise,  nor  irritated  with  the  intrusion.  And  it  is  but 
reasonable,  and  what  a  benevolent  man  would  indulge ;  for  it  is  a  happi- 
ness to  these  creatures,  to  give  themselves  the  opportunity  of  being  dis- 
tinguished in  this  manner." 

Duncan,  who  had  heard  a  rumor  in  the  village  of  what  was  going  for- 
ward, had  in  the  mean  time  come  up,  and  understanding  from  the  last 
words  of  the  captain,  what  had  been  the  drift  of  the  conversation  with 
Teague,  and  discovering  his  mistake,  interrupted  him  at  this  place. — 
"  Captain,"  said  he,  "  ye  need  na  be  cautioning  him  against  applause,  and 
popularity,  and  the  turning  o'  the  head  wi'  praise  and  guid  usage:  for  I 
doubt  muckle  if  it  comes  to  that  wi'  him  yet  I  wad  rather  suspect  that 
these  folks  have  na  guid-will  toward  him.  I  dinna  ken  what  they 
mean  to  do  wi'  him,  but  if  a  body  might  guess  frae  the  bed  ye  see  there 
on  the  pony's  back,  they  mean  to  toss  him  in  a  blanket  But  if  it  were 
to  be  judged  frae  the  tree  they  hae  trailing  after  them,  I  wad  suppose 
they  mean  to  mak  a  hanging  matter  o'  it,  and  tak  his  life  a'  thegether. 
There  is  na  doubt  but  they  are  coming  in  a  mob,  to  make  a  seizure  o'  the 
gauger,  and  the  talk  o'  the  town  is  o'  a  punishment  I  dinna  understand, 
o'  tarring  and  feathering.  I  have  heard  o'  the  stocks,  and  the  gallows, 
and  drowning  like  a  witch,  but  I  never  beard  o'  the  like  o'  that  in  Scot- 
land. I  have  heard  o'  tarring  the  sheep,  to  keep  them  frae  the  rot,  but 
I  never  heard  o'  tarring  a  human  creatura  Maybe  they  mean  to  put  it 
on  his  nose,  to  hinder  him  frae  smelling  their  whiskey.  I  see  they've 
got  a  k^  o't  there  in  their  rear,  drawn  upon  a  sled ;  at  least,  I  suppose  it 
to  be  whiskey  they  hae  in  that  keg,  to  take  a  dram,  as  they  gae  on  wi' 
the  frolic ;  unless  it  be  the  tar  that  tbey  talk  of  to  put  upon  the  officer." 

This  last  conjecture  was  the  true  on£  For  it  was  tar ;  and  the  stem 
of  a  tree  which  they  drew,  was  what  is  called  a  liberty-pole,  which  tbey 
were  about  to  erect,  in  order  to  dance  round  it,  with  hallooing  and  the 
whoop  of  exultation. 

The  calvacade  now  approaching,  they  began  to  cast  their  eyes  toward 
the  group  of  three,  as  they  stood  together. 

"  By  de  holy  faders,"  said  Te£4^e,  "  I  see  dey  have  deir  looks  upon 
me.  Dey  look  as  wild  as  de  '  White  Boys,'  or  de  '  Hearts  of  Oak '  in 
Ireland.  By  de  holy  apostles,  dere  is  no  fighting  wid  pitch-forks ;  we 
shall  be  kilt,  and  murdered  into  de  baigain." 

"  Teague,"  said  the  captain,  "  recollect  that  yon  are  an  officer  of 
government,  and  it  becomes  you  to  support  its  dignity,  not  betraying 
anmanly  fear,  but  sustaining  the  violence  even  of  a  mob  itseU  with  forti- 
tude^" 
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"Fait,  and  I  had  rather  be  no  officer  at  all,"  said  Teagne,  "  if  dia  ia  de 
way  de  paple  get  out  o'  deir  seosea  in  die  countiy.  Take  de  office  your- 
self ;  de  divil  born  me,  but  I  shall  be  after  laying  it  down,  as  fast  as  a 
hot  piraty,  if  dis  is  to  come  of  it ;  to  be  hooted  at  like  a  wild  baste,  and 
shot,  and  hanged  upon  a  tree,  like  a  squirrel,  or  a  Paddy  from  Cork,  on 
St.  Patrick's  day,  to  make  fun  o'  de  Irish.  I  acom  to  be  choked  before 
I  am  detwl ;  divil  bum  de  office  for  me,  111  have  none  of  it  I  can  take 
mj  oat  apon  de  holy  cross,  dat  I  am  no  officer.  By  Saint  Patrick,  and  if 
dere  are  any  Irish  boys  amongst  dem  I  would  rather  join  wid  'em.  What 
is  de  goTemmeut  wid  offices  to  one  dat  is  choked,  and  can't  spake  to 
his  acquaintance  in  dis  world  ?  By  de  holy  apostles,  I  am  no  officer ;  I 
just  took  it  for  a  frolic  as  I  was  coming  up  de  road,  and  you  may  be 
officer  yourself,  and  good-luck  wid  de  commiasion;  captain,  I  shall  have 
noting  to  do  wid  it" 

At  this  instant  the  advanciog  crowd  raised  a  loud  shout,  crying 
Liberty  and  no  excise/  liberty  and  no  excise  /  ihwn  with  alt  excise  officers  / 

Teague  b^an  to  bemble,  and  to  skulk  behind  the  captain.  "  By  de 
holy  water  o'  de  confession,"  said  he,  "  dey  are  like  de  savages,  dey  hare 
idx  eyes  upon  me,  I  shall  be  scalped ;  I  shall  be  kilt  and  have  de  skin 
of  me  head  off,  like  a  wolf  or  a  shape.  God  love  you,  captain,  spake  a 
good  word  to  dem,  and  tell  dem  a  good  story,  or  I  shall  be  ate  up  hke  a 
toad,  or  a  wild  baste  in  de  foreeta" 

The  b<^-trotter  was  right;  for  this  moment  they  had  got  their  eyes 
upon  the  group,  and  be^n  to  distinguish  him  as  the  officer  of  the 
revenua  Ao  exact  description  had  been  given  them  of  his  person  and 
appearance,  for  these  people  had  their  correspondents,  even  at  the  seat  of 
government;  and  travellers,  moreover,  had  recognized  him,  and  given  an 
account  of  his  physiognomy  and  apparel 

"  There  he  is,  there  he  is,"  was  the  language ;  "  the  rascally  excise 
officer;  we  shall  soon  take  care  of  him.  He  is  of  the  name  of  0'B^;an, 
is  he?     We  shall  O'Began  him  in  a  short  time." 

"Divil  bum  me,  if  I  am  de  excise  officer,"  said  Teague.  "  It's  all  a 
mistake,  gentlemen.  It  is  true  I  was  offered  de  commission ;  but  de 
captain  here  knows  dat  I  would  not  take  it  It  ia  dis  Scotchman  dat  is 
de  officer.     By  my  soul,  you  may  tar  and  feader  him,  and  welcome." 

"  No,"  said  the  captain,  stepping  forward,  "  no,  gentlemen :  for  so  I  yet 
caU  you ;  though  the  menaces  which  you  express,  and  the  appearance  d 
force  which  your  preparations  exhibit,  depart  from  the  desert  of  that 
appellation.  Nevertheless,  as  there  is  still  a  probability  of  arresting  vio- 
lence, and  reclaiming  you  from  the  error  of  your  meditated  acta,  I 
address  you  with  the  epithet  of  gentlemen.  You  are  not  mistaken  in 
your  designation  of  the  officer  of  the  revenue,  though  he  had  not  the 
candor  to  avow  himself ;  but  would  meimly  subject  a  fellow  bc^-trotta 
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to  the  odium  and  riak:  an  act  of  whicli,  after  all  the  pains  that  have 
been  taken  of  his  education,  to  impress  him  vith  sentiments  of  truth  and 
honor,  I  am  greatlj  ashamed.  No,  gentlemen,  I  am  unwilling  to  deceive 
you,  or  that  the  meditated  injury  should  fall  on  him,  who,  if  he  has  not 
the  honor  of  the  office,  ought  not  to  bear  the  occasional  disadvantage :  I 
am  ready  to  acknowledge  and  avow,  nor  shall  these  wiy  faces,  and  con- 
tortions of  body,  which  you  observe  in  the  red-headed  man,  prevent  me ; 
that  he  ifl  the  b<ma  fide,  actual  excise  officer.  Nevertheless,  gentlemen, 
let  me  expostulate  with  you  on  his  behall  Let  me  endeavor  to  save  him 
from  your  odium,  not  by  falsehood,  but  by  reason.  Is  it  not  a  prindple 
of  that  republican  govermuent  which  you  have  established,  that  the  will 
of  the  majority  shall  govern ;  and  has  not  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
United  States  enacted  this  law?     Will " 

By  this  time  they  had  sunk  the  butt-end  of  the  sapling  in  the  hole  dug 
for  it,  and  it  stood  erect  with  a  flag  displayed  in  the  sir,  and  was  called 
a  liberty-pola  The  beds  and  pillow-cases  had  been  cut  open,  and  were 
brought  forward.  A  committee  had  been  appointed  to  conduct  the 
operation.  It  was  while  they  were  occupied  in  doing  this,  that  the  cap- 
tain had  without  interruption  gone  on  in  making  his  harangue.  But 
these  things  being  now  adjusted,  a  principal  person  of  the  committee 
came  forward,  just  at  the  last  words  of  the  captain. 

"  The  will  of  the  majority,"  said  he ;  "  yea,  faith,  the  will  of  the  major> 
ity  shall  govern.  It  is  right  that  it  should  be  the  case.  We  know  the 
excise  officer  very  well     Come  lay  hands  upon  him," 

"  0uid  folk,"  said  Duncan,  "  I  am  no  the  ganger,  it  is  true ;  nor  am  I  a 
friend  to  the  excise  law,  though  I  come  in  company  wi'  the  officer ; 
nevertheless  I  dinna  approve  o'  this  o'  your  dinging  down  the  govern- 
ment For  what  is  it  but  dinging  down  the  government  to  act  against 
the  laws?  Did  ye  never  read  i'  the  Bible,  that  rebellion  is  worse  than 
witchcraft?  Did  ye  never  read  o'  how  mony  lairds  and  dukes  were 
hanged  in  Scotland  lang  ago  for  rebellion  ?  When  the  government  comes 
to  tak  this  up,  ye  sal  all  be  made  out  rebels,  and  hanged.  Ye  had  better 
think  what  ye  are  about  Ye  dinna  gie  fair  play.  If  ye  want  to  fight, 
and  ony  o'  ye  will  turn  out  wi'  me  I  sal  tak  a  turn  wi'  him ;  and 
no  just  jump  upon  a  man  a'  in  ae  lump,  like  a  parcel  o'  tinklers  at  a 
fair." 

The  committee  had  paid  no  attention  to  this  harangue ;  but  had  in  the 
mean  time  seized  Teague,  and  conveyed  him  to  a  cart,  in  which  the  keg 
of  tar  had  been  placed.  The  operation  had  commenced  amid  the 
vociferation  of  the  bog-trotter,  crossing  himself,  and  preparing  for  pnrga- 
toTj.  They  had  stripped  him  to  the  waist,  and  pouring  the  tar  upon  his 
naked  body,  emptied  at  the  same  time  a  bed  of  feathers  on  his  head, 
which,  adhering  to  the  viscous  fluid,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  wild 
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fowl  of  the  foreel  The  cart  being  driveD  off  with  the  prisoner  in  this 
state,  a  great  part  of  the  mob  accompanied,  with  the  usual  ezclanuitioD 
of  "  Liberal  and  no  excise  law.    Down  with  all  ezxuae  offioera." 


BOBH  iD  Fbtlad«lpbl«,  P«dd.,  1748.    Dibd  tbere,  ItOfL 

HE  VISITS  JOHNSON  AND  GOLDSMITH. 

iWntltntoBi»hopHia<iH.S'ipUfa»ber,\%Vi.—Mmoirofth6LifeofBM»pWhit».  ISStL} 

HAVING  mentioned  some  literary  oharacterB,  who  became  personally 
known  to  me  in  the  uniTersitj,  I  will  not  omit,  althongh  extra- 
neous to  it,  that  giant  of  genius  and  literature.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  My 
introdnction  to  him  was  a  lett^  from  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Odell,  fotmerly 
missionary  at  Burlington.  The  Doctor  was  very  civil  to  me.  I  visited 
him  occasionally ;  and  I  know  some  who  would  be  tempted  to  envy  me 
the  felicity  of  having  found  him,  one  morning,  in  the  act  of  preparing  his 
dictionary  for  a  new  edition.  His  harshness  of  manners  never  displayed 
itself  to  me,  except  in  one  instance ;  when  he  told  me  that  had  he  been 
prime-minister,  during  the  then  recent  controversy  concerning  the  stamp- 
act,  he  would  have  sent  a  stiip-of-war,  and  levelled  one  of  our  principal 
cities  with  the  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  heard  from  >>iin  sen- 
timents expressive  of  a  feeling  heart;  and  convincing  me,  that  he  would 
not  have  done  as  he  said.  Having  dined  in  company  with  him,  in  Ken- 
sington, at  the  house  of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  well  known  to  scholars  of  that 
day,  and  returning  in  the  stage-coach  with  the  Doctor,  I  mentioned  to  htm 
there  being  a  Philadelphia  edition  of  his  "  Prince  of  Abyssinia."  He 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  it  I  promised  to  send  him  a  copy  on  my  return 
to  Philadelphia,  and  did  sa  He  returned  a  poUte  answer,  which  is 
printed  in  Mr.  Boswell's  second  edition  of  his  life  of  the  Doctor.  Mr. 
(since  the  Rev,  Dr.)  AbOTcrombie'a  admiration  of  Dr.  Johnson  had  led  to 
a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Boswell,  to  whom,  with  my  consent,  the  letter 
was  sent 

This  reminds  me  of  another  literary  character,  a  friend  of  Johnson, 
Dr.  Goldsmith.  We  lodged,  for  some  time,  near  to  one  another,  in 
Brick  Court,  of  the  Temple.  I  had  it  intimated  to  him,  by  an  acquaintr 
ance  of  both,  that  I  wished  for  the  pleasure  of  making  hii"  a  visit  It 
ensued  ;  and  in  our  conversation  it  took  a  turn  which  excited  in  me  a 
painful  sensation,  from  the  circumstance  that  a  man  of  such  a  genins 
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Bhould  write  for  bread  Ilia  "  Deserted  Tillage  "  came  under  notice ;  and 
Bome  remarks  were  made  by  ub  on  the  principle  of  it — the  decay  of  the 
peasantry.  He  said,  that  were  he  to  write  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  he 
could  prove  the  point  incontrovertibly.  On  his  being  asked  why  he  did 
not  set  his  mind  to  this,  his  answer  was :  "  It  is  not  worth  my  while.  A 
good  po^n  will  bring  me  one  hundred  guineas ;  but  the  pamphlet  would 
bring  me  nothing. "  This  was  a  short  time  before  my  leaving  of  England, 
kdA.  I  saw  the  Doctor  no  more, 


BBUINIBCENCBS  OF  WASHINGTON. 
[Wr^im  to  Hugh  Msrctr,  JVeiwmt«r,  leSi—From  tht  Same.^ 

THE  father  of  our  country,  whenever  in  this  city,  as  well  during  the 
revolutionary  war  as  in  his  Presidency,  attended  divine  service  in 
Christ  Church  of  this  city ;  except  during  one  winter ;  when,  being  here 
for  the  taking  of  measures  with  Congress  toward  the  opening  of  the  next 
campaign,  he  rented  a  house  near  to  St  Peter's  Church,  then  in  parochial 
union  with  Christ  Church.  During  that  season,  he  attended  r^ularly  at 
St  Peter's.  His  behavior  was  always  serious  and  attentive ;  but  as  your 
letter  seems  to  intend  an  inqoiry  on  the  point  of  kneeling  during  the  ser- 
vice, I  owe  it  to  truth  to  declare,  that  I  never  saw  him  in  the  said  atti- 
tude. During  his  Presidency,  oar  vestry  provided  him  with  a  pew,  ten 
yards  in  front  of  the  reading-deek.  It  was  habitually  occupied  by  him- 
self, by  Mrs.  Washington,  who  was  regularly  a  communicant,  and  by  his 


Although  I  was  often  in  company  of  this  great  man,  and  had  the 
lionor  of  dining  often  at  bis  table,  I  never  heard  anything  from  him  that 
could  manifest  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  religion.  I  knew  no  man 
who  seemed  so  carefully  to  guard  against  the  discoursing  of  himself  or 
of  his  acts,  or  of  anyliiing  pertaining  to  him :  and  it  has  occasionally 
occurred  to  me,  when  in  bis  company,  that  if  a  stranger  to  his  person 
were  present,  he  would  neveo-  have  known,  from  anything  swd  by  the 
President,  that  he  was  conscious  of  having  distinguished  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  His  ordinary  behavior,  although  unexceptionably 
courteous,  was  not  soch  as  to  encourage  obtrusion  on  what  might  be  in 
his  mind.        .... 

On  the  day  before  his  leaving  of  the  Presidential  chair  a  large  com- 
pany dined  with  him.  Among  them  were  the  foreign  ministers  and 
their  ladies,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams,  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  other  conspicuous 
persons  of  both  sexea.    During  the  dinner  much  hilarity  prevailed ;  but 
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on  the  removftl  of  the  cloth  it  was  put  ut  end  to  \tj  the  IVeadeat:  cer- 
tainlj  without  design.  Having  fiJled  his  ghtsa,  he  addressed  the  com- 
pany, with  a  smile  on  his  countenance,  as  nearly  as  can  be  recollected  in 
the  following  t«rms :  "  Iiodies  and  gentlemen,  t^  is  the  last  time  I  shall 
drink  your  health  as  a  public  man.  I  do  it  with  sincerity,  and  wishing 
you  all  possible  happinesa"  There  was  an  end  of  all  pleasantly.  He 
who  gives  this  relation  accidentally  directed  his  eye  to  the  lady  of  the 
Briti^  minister  (Mia  Liaton),  and  tears  were  runniog  down  her  cheeks. 


Bon  In  LucMter  Co.,  P«iiii.,  ITtil.    Dud  tX  CharlaAOn,  S.  C,  181& 
THE  PRISONBRS  OP  THE  REVOLUTION. 
[  77m  Hvaory  of  th«  AmerietM  EuxlvHon.  1780.] 

MAKY  cimumstances  concurred  to  make  the  American  war  par- 
ticularly calamitous.  It  was  originally  a  civil  war  in  the  estima- 
tion of  both  parties,  and  a  rebellion  to  its  termination,  in  the  opinion  of 
one  of  them.  Unfortunately  for  mankind  doubts  have  been  entertained 
of  the  obligatory  force  of  the  law  of  nations  in  such  cases.  The  refine- 
ment of  modem  ages  has  stripped  war  of  half  its  horrors,  but  the 
systems  of  some  illiberal  men  have  tended  to  reproduce  the  barbarism 
of  Gothic  times,  by  withholdiog  the  benefits  of  that  refinement  from 
those  who  are  effecting  revolation&  An  enlightened  philanthropist  em- 
braces the  whole  buman  race,  and  inquires  not  whether  an  object  of 
distress  is  or  is  not  an  unit  of  an  acknowledged  nation.  It  is  sufficient 
that  he  is  a  child  of  the  same  common  parent,  and  capable  of  happiness 
or  misery.  The  prevalence  of  such  a  temper  would  have  greatiy  lessened 
the  calamities  of  the  American  war,  but  while  from  contracted  policy, 
unfortunate  captives  were  considered  as  not  entitled  to  the  treatment  of 
prisoner,  they  were  often  doomed  without  being  guilty,  to  suffer  the 
punishment  due  to  criminals. 

The  first  American  prisoners  were  taken  on  the  l7th  of  June,  1775- 
These  were  thrown  indiscriminately  into  the  jail  at  Boston,  without  any 
consideration  of  their  rank.  Gen.  Washington  wrote  to  Gen.  Gage  on 
this  subject,  to  which  the  latter  answered  by  asserting  that  the  prisoners 
had  been  treated  with  care  and  kindness,  though  indiscriminately  "  as  he 
acknowledged  no  rank  that  was  not  derived  from  the  King."  To  which 
Gen.  Washington  replied :  "  You  affect,  sir,  to  despise  all  rank  not  derived 
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from  the  same  source  with  your  own ;  I  caoiiot  couceire  one  more  lionor- 
able  than  that  which  flows  from  the  vmcomipted  choice  of  a  brave  and 
free  people,  the  purest  source  and  original  fountain  of  all  power." 

The  capture  of  Gea  Lee  proved  calamitous  to  several  individuals. 
Six  Hessiau  field  officers  were  offered  in  exchange  for  him,  bat  this  was 
refused.  It  was  said  hj  the  Britiah,  that  Lee  was  a  deserter  from  their 
service,  and  aa  such  could  not  expect  the  indulgences  usually  given  to 
prisoners  of  war.  The  Americana  replied,  that  as  he  had  resigned  his 
British  commission  previously  to  bis  accepting  one  from  the  Americans, 
he  could  not  be  considered  as  a  deserter.  He  was  nevertheless  confined, 
watched,  and  guarded.  Congress  thereupon  resolved,  that  Sen.  Wash* 
ington  be  directed  to  inform  Gen.  Howe,  that  should  the  proffered  ex- 
change of  Oen.  Lee  for  six  field  officers  not  be  accepted,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  him  as  above  mentioned  be  continued,  the  principles  of  retaliation 
should  occasion  five  of  the  said  Hessian  field  officers,  together  with  Lt- 
CoL  Archibald  Campbell  to  be  detained,  in  order  that  the  said  treatment 
which  Oen.  Lee  recmved  should  be  exactly  inflicted  on  their  persons 
The  Campbell  thus  designated  as  the  subject  of  retaliation  was  a  humane 
man,  and  a  meritonons  officer,  who  had  been  captured  by  some  of  the 
Massachusetts  privateers  near  Boston,  to  which,  from  the  want  of  infor- 
mation, be  was  proceeding  soon  after  the  British  had  evacuated  it.  The 
above  act  of  Cougrees  was  forwarded  to  Massachusetts,  with  a  request 
that  they  would  detain  Lt-Col.  Campbell  and  keep  him  in  sale  custody 
till  the  further  order  of  Congress.  The  council  of  Massachusetts  ex- 
ceeded this  request,  and  sent  mm  to  Concord  jail,  where  he  was  lodged 
in  a  gloomy  dungeon  of  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  square.  The  attendance 
of  a  single  servant  on  his  person  was  denied  him,  and  every  visit  from  a 
fnend  refused. 

The  prisoners  captured  by  Sir  William  Howe,  in  1776,  amounted  to 
many  hundreds.  The  officers  were  admitted  to  parole,  and  had  some 
waste  houses  assigned  to  them  as  quarters ;  but  the  privates  were  shut 
up  in  the  coldest  season  of  the  year  in  churches,  sugar-houses,  and  such 
like  large  open  buildinga  The  severity  of  the  weather,  and  the  rigor  of 
their  treatment,  occasioned  the  death  of  many  hundreds  of  these  un- 
fortunate mea  The  filth  of  the  places  of  their  confinement,  in  conse- 
quence of  fluxes  which  prevailed  among  them,  was  both  offensive  and 
dangerous.  Seven  dead  bodies  have  been  seen  in  one  building,  at  one 
time,  and  all  lying  in  a  situation  shocking  to  humanity.  The  provisions 
served  out  to  them  were  deficient  in  quantity,  and  of  an  unwholesome 
quality.  These  suffering  prisoners  were  generally  pressed  to  enter  into 
the  British  service,  hut  hundreds  submitted  to  death  rather  than  procure  a 
melioration  of  their  circumstances  by  enlisting  with  the  enemies  of  their 
country.    After  Gen.  Washington's  successes  at  Trenton  and  Princeton, 
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the  American  prisoDcrs  fared  Bomewliat  better.  Those  who  snrvived 
were  ordered  to  be  Bent  out  for  ezchange,  but  some  of  them  fell  down 
dead  in  the  streets,  while  attempting  to  walk  to  the  vessels.  Oth^s 
were  so  emaciated  that  their  appearance  was  horrible.  A  speedy  deaUi 
oloBed  the  scene  with  many. 

The  American  board  of  war,  after  conferring  with  Mr.  Boudinot,  the 
oonuniasary-general  of  prisoners,  and  examining  evidences  produced  by 
him,  reported  among  other  things  :  "  That  there  were  900  privates  and 
800  officers  of  the  American  army  prisoners  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  about  600  privates  and  50  officers  prisoners  in  Philadelphia ;  that 
since  the  beginning  of  October  all  these  prisoners,  both  officers  and 
privates,  had  been  confined  in  prison-ships  or  the  Provost;  that  from 
the  best  evidence  the  subject  could  admit  of,  the  general  allowance  of 
prisoners,  at  most  did  not  exceed  four  ounces  of  meat  per  day,  and  often 
so  damaged  as  not  to  be  eatable;  that  it  had  been  a  common  practice 
with  the  British,  on  a  prisoner's  being  first  captured,  to  keep  him  three, 
four  or  five  days  without  a  morsel  of  meat,  and  then  to  tempt  him  to 
enlist  to  save  his  life;  that  there  were  numerous  instances  of  prisoners 
of  war  perishing  in  all  the  agonies  of  hunger." 

About  this  time  there  was  a  meeting  of  merchants  in  London,  i<st 
the  purpose  of  raising  a  sum  of  money  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the 
American  prisoners,  Uien  in  England.  The  sum  subscribed  for  that 
pnrpoae  amounted  in  two  months  to  £i,647  l&j.  Thus  while  human 
nature  was  dishonored  by  the  cruelties  of  some  of  the  British  in  America, 
there  was  a  laudable  display  of  the  benevolence  of  others  of  the  same 
nation  in  Europe.  The  American  sailors,  when  captured  by  the  British, 
Buffered  more  than  even  the  soldiers  which  fell  into  their  hands.  The 
former  were  confined  on  board  prison-ships.  They  were  there  crowded 
together  in  such  numbers,  and  their  accommodations  were  so  wretched, 
that  diseases  broke  out  and  swept  them  off  in  a  manner  that  was  suffi- 
cient to  excite  compassion  in  breasts  of  the  least  sensibility.  It  has  been 
asserted,  on  as  good  evidence  as  the  case  will  admit,  that  in  the  last  six 
years  of  the  war  upward  of  eleven  thousand  persons  died  on  board  the 
Jersey,  one  of  these  prison-ships,  which  was  stationed  in  East  River,  near 
New  York.  On  many  of  these,  the  rites  of  sepulture  were  never,  or  but  veiy 
imperfectly,  conferred.  For  some  time  after  the  war  was  ended,  their 
bones  lay  whitening  in  the  sun,  on  the  shores  of  Long  Island. 

The  distresses  of  the  American  prisoners  in  the  Soatbem  States,  pre- 
vailed particularly  toward  the  close  of  the  war.  Colonel  Campbell,  who 
reduced  Savannah,  though  he  had  personally  suffered  from  the  Americana, 
treated  all  who  fell  into  his  hands  with  humanity.  Those  who  were 
taken  at  Savannah  and  at  Ashe'a  defeat,  suffered  very  much  from  his 
successors  in  South  Carolina.     The  American  prisoners,  with  a  few  ex- 
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ceptioQS,  had  l)at  little  to  complain  of  till  after  Gates's  defeat  Soon 
after  that  event,  sundry  of  them,  though  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
capitolation  of  Charleston,  were  separated  from  their  families  and  sent 
into  exile ;  others,  in  violatioQ  of  the  same  solemn  agreement,  were 
crowded  into  prison-ships,  and  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  property. 
When  a  general  exchange  of  prisoners  was  effected,  the  wives  and 
children  of  those  inhabitants  who  adhered  to  the  Americans  were  exiled 
from  their  homes  to  Virginia  and  Philadelphia.  Upward  of  one  thousand 
persons  were  thrown  upon  the  charity  of  ttieir  fellow-citizens  in  the  more 
Northern  States.  This  severe  treatment  was  the  occasion  of  retaliating 
on  the  families  of  those  who  had  taken  part  with  the  British.  In  the 
first  months  of  the  year  1781  the  British  were  in  force  in  the  remotest 
settlements  of  South  Carolina,  hut  as  their  limite  were  contracted  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  the  male  inhabitants  who  joined  them  thought  proper 
to  retire  with  the  royal  army  toward  the  capital.  In  retaliation  for  the 
expulsion  d  the  wives  and  children  of  the  Whig  Americans  from  the 
State,  Governor  Sutledge  ordered  the  brigadiers  of  militia  to  send 
within  the  British  lines  the  families  of  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  ad- 
hered to  their  interest  In  consequence  of  this  order,  and  more  especially 
in  consequence  of  the  one  which  occasioned  it,  several  hundreds  of  help- 
less women  and  children  were  reduced  to  great  distress. 


SOKE  RESULTS  OP  THE  REVOLUTION. 

{From  tM  Same.] 

THE  American  revolution,  on  the  one  hand,  brought  forth  great 
vices;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  called  forth  many  virtues,  and  gave 
occasion  for  the  display  of  abilities  which,  but  for  that  event,  would 
have  been  lost  to  the  world.  When  the  war  bt^n,  the  Americans  were 
a  mass  of  husbandmen,  merchants,  mechanics,  and  fishermen ;  but  the 
necessities  of  the  country  gave  a  spring  to  the  active  powers  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  set  them  on  thinking,  speaking,  and  acting  lq  a  line  far, 
beyond  that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  The  difference  between 
nations  is  not  bo  much  owing  to  nature  as  to  education  and  circumstances. 
While  the  Americans  were  guided  by  the  leading-strings  of  the  mother 
country  they  had  no  scope  nor  encouragement  for  exertion.  All  the  de- 
partments of  government  were  established  and  executed  for  them,  but 
not  by  them.  In  the  years  1775  and  1776,  the  country  being  suddenly 
thrown  into  a  situation  that  needed  the  abilities  of  all  its  sons,  these 
generally  took  their  places,  each  according  to  the  bent  of  his  inclina- 
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tion.  As  they  seyerallj  pursued  their  objects  with  ardor,  a  vast  ex- 
pftnsioQ  of  the  humati  mind  speedily  followed.  This  displayed  itself  in 
a  variety  of  w&ys.  It  was  found  that  the  talents  for  great  stations  did 
not  differ  in  kind,  but  only  in  d^jree,  from  those  which  were  necessary 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  ordinary  buBiaess  of  civil  society.  In 
the  busde  that  was  occasiooed  by  the  war,  few  instances  could  be  pro- 
duced of  any  persons  who  made  a  figure,  or  who  rendered  essential 
services,  but  from  among  those  who  had  given  specimens  of  similar 
talents  in  their  respective  professions.  Those  who  from  indolence  or 
(UssipatioQ  had  been  of  little  service  to  the  community  in  time  of  peace, 
were  found  equally  unserviceable  in  war.  A  few  young  men  were  excep- 
tions to  this  general  rule.  Some  of  these,  who  had  indulged  in  youthful 
follies,  broke  off  from  their  vicious  courses,  and  on  the  pressing  call  of 
their  country  became  useful  servants  of  the  public ;  but  the  great  bulk 
of  those  who  were  the  active  instruments  of  carrying  on  the  revolution 
were  self-made,  industrious  men.  These,  who  by  their  own  exertions 
had  established,  or  laid  a  foundation  for  establishing,  personal  indepen- 
dence, were  moat  generally  trusted,  and  most  succ^sfully  employed 
in  establishing  that  of  their  country.  In  these  times  of  action,  classical 
education  was  found  of  less  service  than  good  natural  parts,  guided  by 
common-sense  and  sound  judgment 

Several  names  could  be  mentioned  of  individuals  who,  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  other  language  than  their  mother-tongue,  wrote  not 
only  accurately,  but  elegantly,  on  public  business.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
war  not  only  required  but  created  talents.  Men  whose  minds  were 
warmed  with  the  love  of  liberty,  and  whose  abilities  were  improved  by 
daily  exercise,  and  sharpened  with  a  laudable  ambition  to  serve  their 
distressed  country,  spoke,  wrote,  and  acted  with  an  energy  far  surpassing 
all  expectations  which  could  be  reasonably  founded  on  their  previous 
acquirements. 

The  Americans  knew  but  little  of  one  another  previous  to  the  revolu- 
tion. Trade  and  business  had  brought  the  inhabitants  of  their  seaports 
acquainted  with  each  other,  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  the  interior 
country  were  unacquainted  with  their  fellow-citizens.  A  continental 
array,  and  Congress  composed  of  men  from  all  the  States,  by  freely 
mixing  together,  were  assimilated  into  one  mass.  Individuals  of  both, 
mingling  with  the  citizens,  disseminated  principles  of  union  among 
them.  Local  prejudices  abated.  By  frequent  collision  asperities  were 
worn  off,  and  a  foundation  was  laid  for  the  establishment  of  a  nation,  out 
of  discordant  materials.  Intermarri^es  between  men  and  women  of  dif- 
ferent States  were  much  more  common  than  before  the  war,  and  became 
an  additional  cement  to  the  union.  Unreasonable  jealousies  had  existed 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  and  of  the  Southern  States ;  but 
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on  becoming  better  acquainted  with  each  other,  these  in  a  great  measure 
subsided.  A  wiser  poHcj  prevailed.  Men  of  liberal  minds  led  the  way 
in  discouraging  local  distinctions,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people,  aa 
soon  as  reason  got  the  better  of  prejudice,  found  that  their  best  interests 
would  be  most  effectually  promoted  by  such  practices  and  sentiments  as 
were  favorable  to  union.  Religious  bigotry  had  broken  in  upon  the 
peace  of  various  sects,  before  the  American  war.  This  was  kept  up  by 
partial  establishments,  and  by  a  dread  that  the  Church  of  England, 
through  the  power  of  the  mother  country,  would  be  made  to  triumph 
over  all  other  denominations.  These  apprehensions  were  done  away  by 
the  revolution.  The  different  sects,  having  nothing  to  fear  from  each 
other,  dismissed  all  religious  controversy.  A  proposal  for  introducing 
bishops  into  America,  before  the  war,  had  kindled  a  fiame  among  the 
dissenters ;  but  the  revolution  was  no  sooner  accomplished  than  a  scheme 
for  that  purpose  was  perfected,  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  all 
those  sects  who  had  previously  opposed  it  Pulpits  which  had  formerly 
been  shut  to  worthy  men,  because  their  heads  had  not  been  consecrated 
by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  a  bishop  or  of  a  presbytery,  have 
since  the  establishment  of  independence  been  reciprocally  opened  to 
each  other,  whensoever  the  public  convenience  required  it  The  world 
will  soon  see  the  result  of  an  experiment  in  politics,  and  be  able  to  de- 
termine whether  the  happiness  of  society  is  increased  by  religious  estab- 
lishments, or  diminished  by  the  want  of  them. 


3Io]^n  Ctumbull. 

Born  In  Wat«rtown,  Codq.,  1790.    Dud  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  IS3L 
THE  DUNCE'S  REP0QE. 

[JVdm  "The  Frogresa  of  DuImm."  1772-74.— The  Foelieal  Worki  of  JoIm  Tram- 
bull.    1830.] 

OUR  hero's  wit  aod  leamiDg  now  ma; 
Be  proved  b;  token  of  diploma, 
Of  that  diploma,  which  with  speed 

He  learns  to  construe  and  to  read; 

And  stalks  abrasd  with  conscioDs  stride, 

In  all  the  airs  of  pedant  pride, 

With  passport  siga'd  for  wit  and  knowledge 

And  current  under  seal  of  college. 

Few  months  now  past,  he  sees  with  pain 
His  purse  as  empty  as  bis  bnuo; 
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Bis  father  leaves  him  then  to  fate. 
And  throws  him  off,  as  uieleM  weight; 
But  gives  him  good  advice,  to  teach 
A  school  at  Brst  and  then  to  preach. 

Thou  reason'et  welt-,  it  must  be  so; 
For  nothing  else  tb;  son  can  do. 
As  thieves  of  old,  t'  avoid  the  halter, 
Took  refuge  in  the  holjr  altar, 
Oft  dnloess  flying  from  disgrace 
Finds  safetj  in  that  sacred  place; 
There  boldly  rears  his  head,  or  rests 
Becare  from  ridicule  or  jeets; 
Where  dreaded  satire  may  not  dare 
Offend  his  wig'a  estremest  hair; 
Where  Scripture  sanctifies  his  strains. 
And  reverence  hides  the  want  of  brains. 

Next  see  our  youth  at  school  appear. 
Procured  for  forty  ponnds  a  year; 
His  ragged  regiment  roand  assemble, 
Taught,  not  to  read,  but  fear  and  tremble. 
Before  him,  rods  prepare  his  way, 
Those  dreaded  aotidotoH  to  play. 
Then  throned  aloft  in  elbow  chur, 
With  solemn  face  and  awful  air, 
He  tries,  with  ease  and  unconcern, 
To  teach  what  ne'er  himself  could  learn; 
Gives  law  and  punishment  alone, 
Judge,  jury,  bailiff,  all  in  one; 
Holds  all  good  learning  must  depend 
Upon  his  rod's  extremest  end. 
Whose  great  electric  virtue's  such, 
£^h  genius  brightens  at  the  touch; 
With  threats  and  blows,  incitements  pressing, 
Drives  on  his  lads  to  learn  each  lesson ; 
Thinks  flogging  cures  all  moral  ills, 
And  breaks  their  heads  to  break  their  wills. 

The  year  is  done;  he  takes  his  leave; 
The  children  smile;  the  parents  grieve; 
And  seek  again,  their  school  to  keep, 
One  just  as  good  and  just  as  cheap. 

Now  to  some  priest,  that's  famed  for  teaching. 
He  goes  to  learn  the  art  of  preaching; 
And  settles  down  with  earnext  zeal 
Sermons  to  study,  and  to  steal. 
Six  months  from  all  the  world  retires 
To  kindle  up  his  cover'd  flres; 
Learns,  with  nice  art,  to  make  with  ease 
The  Scriptures  speak  wbate'er  he  please; 
With  judgment,  unperceived  to  quote 
What  Pool  eiplain'd,  or  Heni7  wrote; 
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To  give  the  gospel  new  editions, 

Bplit  doctrines  into  propositions, 

I>nw  motives,  oses.  Inferences, 

And  torture  words  in  thousand  senses; 

Learn  the  grave  style  and  goodly  phrase, 

Safe  handed  down  from  Cromwell's  days, 

And  shun,  with  ansioas  care,  the  while, 

The  infection  of  a  modem  style ; 

Or  on  the  wings  of  foil;  fly 

Aloft  in  metaphysic  sky; 

The  system  of  the  world  expMn, 

Till  night  and  chaos  come  again; 

Deride  what  old  divines  can  eay, 

Point  out  to  heaven  a  nearer  way; 

Explode  all  known  establiBh'd  rules, 

Affinn  our  fathers  all  were  fools, 

The  present  age  is  growing  wise, 

But  wisdom  in  her  cradle  lies; 

Late,  like  Minerva,  bom  and  bred, 

Not  from  a  Jove's,  but  scribbler's  head. 

While  thousand  youths  their  homsge  lend  her 

And  nursing  fathers  rock  and  tend  her. 

Round  him  much  manuscript  is  spread, 
Extracts  from  living  works,  and  dead. 
Themes,  sermons,  plans  of  controversy, 
That  hack  and  maogle  without  mercy. 
And  whence  to  glad  the  reader's  eyes, 
The  future  dialogue  shall  rise. 

At  length,  mstured  the  grand  design, 
Be  stalks  abroad  a  grave  divine. 

Meanwhile,  from  every  distant  seat. 
At  stated  time  the  clergy  meet. 
Our  hero  comes,  his  sermon  reads. 
Explains  the  doctrine  of  his  creeds, 
A  license  gains  to  preach  and  pray, 
And  makes  his  bow  and  goes  his  way. 

What  though  his  wits  could  ne'er  dispense 
One  page  of  grammar,  or  of  sense; 
What  though  his  learning  be  so  slight, 
He  scarcely  knows  to  spell  or  write ; 
What  though  his  skull  be  cudgel-proof  I 
He*s  orthodox,  and  that's  enough. 
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A  TIKB-WOBN  BFXLE. 
{From  the  Same.'] 

POOR  Harriet  now  hath  had  her  day ; 
No  more  U>e  beaux  confess  her  sway ; 
New  beauties  push  her  from  the  stage; 
She  trembles  at  th'  approach  of  age, 
And  starts  to  view  the  alter'd  face, 
That  wrinkles  at  her  in  her  glass: 
Bo  Satan,  in  the  monk's  tradition, 
Fear'd  when  he  met  his  apparition, 

At  lengtb  her  name  esch  coscomb  cancels 
From  Btondtug  lists  of  toasts  and  angels; 
And  slighted  where  she  shone  before, 
A  grace  and  goddess  aow  no  more. 
Despised  bj  all,  and  doom'd  to  meet 
Her  lovers  at  her  rival's  feet. 
She  flies  assemblies,  shuns  the  ball. 
And  cries  out,  vanit j,  on  all ; 
Affects  to  scorn  the  tinsel-shows 
Of  glittering  belles  and  gaudy  beanx; 
Nor  longer  hopes  to  hide  by  dress 
The  tracks  of  age  upon  her  face. 
■     Now  careless  grown  of  airs  polit», 
Her  noonday  oightcap  meets  the  sight; 
Her  hair  uncomb'd  collects  together. 
With  ornaments  of  many  a  feather; 
Her  stays  for  easiness  thrown  by. 
Her  rumpled  handkerchief  awry, 
A  careless  figure  half  undress'd 
(The  reader's  wits  may  guess  the  rest) ; 
All  points  of  dress  and  neatness  carried. 
As  though  she'd  been  a  twelremonth  married; 
She  spends  her  breath,  as  years  prevail, 
At  this  sad  wicked  world  to  rail, 
To  slander  all  her  ses  impromptu. 
And  wonder  what  the  times  will  come  to. 


M'PINQAL'S  DOLE. 
[« Jtf'JfViwol  A  Jf«i«m  J^ ftem/' 1788.— I^ ftrfkwiForfaqf  Jo 

M^FINOAL,  rising  at  the  word, 
Drew  forth  his  old  mil  itia-a  word ; 
Thrice  cried  "  King  George,"  as  erst  in  diitresa, 
Knights  of  romance  invoked  a  mistress; 
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And,  brandishing  the  blade  in  air, 

Btnick  terror  tbroagh  th'  opposing  war. 

The  Whigs,  nuaafe  within  the  wind 

Of  sDCh  commotion,  shrunk  behind. 

With  whirling  steel  around  addrcss'd, 

Pierce  through  their  thickest  throng  he  presB'd, 

(Who  roll'd  on  either  side  in  arch, 

Like  Red  Sea  waves  in  Israel's  march) 

And,  like  a  meteor  niahing  through, 

Struck  on  their  Pole  a  vengefol  blow. 

Around,  the  Whigs,  of  clubs  and  atones 

Discharged  whole  volleys,  in  ])latoonB, 

That  o'er  in  whistling  fury  flj; 

But  not  a  foe  darea  venture  nigh. 

And  now  perhaps  with  glory  crown'd 

Our  'Squire  had  fell'd  the  pole  to  ground. 

Had  not  some  Pow'r,  a  whig  at  heart, 

Descended  down  and  took  their  part; 

(Whether  't  were  Pallas,  Mara  or  Iris, 

'Tis  scarce  worth  while  to  make  inquiries) 

Who,  at  the  nick  of  time  alarming. 

Assumed  the  solemn  form  of  Chairman, 

Address'd  a  Whig,  in  every  scene 

The  stoutest  wrestler  on  the  green. 

And  pointed  where  the  spade  was  found. 

Late  nsed  to  set  their  pole  in  ground, 

And  urged,  with  equal  arms  and  might, 

To  dare  our  'Squire  to  single  flght. 

The  Whig  thus  arm'd,  untaught  to  yield. 

Advanced  tremendous  to  the  field: 

Nor  did  M'Finga!  shun  the  foa 

But  stood  to  brave  the  desperate  blow; 

While  all  the  party  gazed,  suspended, 

To  see  the  deadly  combat  ended; 

And  Jove  in  equal  balance  weigh'd 

The  sword  against  the  brandish'd  spade; 

He  weigh'd;  but,  lighter  than  a  dream, 

The  sword  flew  up,  and  kick'd  the  beam. 

Our  'Squire  on  tiptoe  rising  fair 

Lifts  high  a  noble  stroke  in  air. 

Which  hung  not,  but,  like  dreadful  en^oea, 

Descended  on  his  foe  in  vengeance. 

But  ah  I  in  danger,  with  dishonor 

The  sword  perfidious  fails  its  owner; 

That  sword,  which  oft  had  stood  its  ground, 

By  huge  train-bands  encircled  round, 

And  on  the  bench,  with  blade  right  loyal, 

Had  won  the  day  at  many  a  trial. 

Of  stones  and  clubs  had  braved  tb'  alarms, 

Shrunk  from  these  new  Vulcanian  arms. 
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Th«  sp&de  ao  temp«T'd  from  the  sledge, 
Nor  keen  nor  solid  faann'd  its  edge, 
Noir  met  it,  from  his  urn  of  might, 
Descending  with  steep  force  to  smite; 
The  blade  anapp'd  short — and  from  his  band. 
With  rust  embrown'd  the  glittering  sand. 
Bwift  tum'd  M'Fingal  at  the  view, 
And  catl'd  to  aid  th'  attendant  crew, 
In  Tain;  the  Tories  all  had  run, 
When  scarce  the  fight  was  weil  begun; 
Their  setting  wigs  Ue  saw  decreas'd 
I"  Far  in  th'  horizou  tow'rd  the  west. 

Amazed  he  view'd  the  shameful  sight, 
And  saw  no  refuge,  but  in  flight; 
But  age  unwieldj  check'd  his  pace, 
Though  fear  had  wing'd  his  fljing  race; 
For  not  a  trifling  prize  at  stake; 
No  leM  than  great  M'Fingal's  back. 
With  legs  and  arms  he  work'd  liis  course. 
Like  rider  that  outgoes  his  horse, 
And  labor'd  hard  to  get  awa;,  as 
Oid  Satan  struggling  on  through  chaos; 
Till  looking  back,  he  spied  in  rear 
The  spale-ann'd  chief  advanced  too  near; 
Then  stopp'd  and  seized  a  stone,  that  Uf 
An  ancient  landmark  near  the  wsy; 
Nor  shall  we  as  old  bards  have  done. 
Affirm  itweigh'd  an  hundred  ton; 
But  such  a  stone,  aa  at  a  shift 
A  modem  might  suffice  to  lift, 
Bince  men,  to  credit  their  enigmas, 
Aredwindled  down  to  dwarfs  and  pigmies, 
And  giants  exiled  with  their  cronies 
To  Brobdignags  and  Patagouias. 
But  while  our  hero  tum'd  him  round, 
And  tugg'd  to  raise  it  from  the  ground. 
The  fatal  spade  discharged  a  blow 
,.a''      t     •  ■•■^     '  Tremendous  on  his  rear  below: 

(  ,  , .  His  bent  knee  fail'd,  and  void  of  strength 

Btretch'd  on  the  ground  hia  manly  length. 
Like  ancient  osk  o'erturn'd,  he  lay, 
Or  tower  to  tempests  falfn  a  prey, 
Or  mountain  sunk  with  all  his  pines, 
Or  flow'r  the  plough  to  dust  consigns, 
And  more  things  else — bnt  all  men  know  'em, 
If  slightly  versed  in  epic  poem. 
At  once  the  crew,  at  this  dread  crisis, 
Fall  OD,  and  bind  him,  ere  he  rises, 
And  with  loud  shouts  and  joyful  soul. 
Conduct  him  prisoner  to  the  pole. 
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When  now  tbe  mob  in  lucky  hour 

Had  got  tlieir  en'mies  in  their  power. 

They  first  proceed,  by  grave  command, 

To  take  the  Constable  in  band. 

Then  from  the  pole's  Bublimest  top 

The  active  crew  let  down  tbe  rope, 

At  once  its  other  end  in  haate  bind. 

And  make  it  faat  upon  bis  waistband; 

Till  like  the  earth,  as  atretcli'd  od  tenter, 

He  hung  self-babinced  on  his  centre. 

Then  upwards,  all  bands  hoisting  sail, 

They  swung  him,  like  a  keg  of  ale, 

Till  to  the  pinnacle  in  height 

He  Taulted,  like  balloon  or  kite. 

As  Socrates  of  old  at  first  did 

To  aid  philosophy  get  hoisted. 

And  found  his  thoughts  flow  strangely  clear, 

Swung  in  a  basket  in  mid  air; 

Onr  culprit  thus,  in  purer  sky, 

With  like  advantage  raised  his  eye, 

And,  looking  forth  in  prospect  wide, 

His  Tory  errors  clearly  spied. 

And,  from  his  elevated  station. 

With  bawling  voice  began  addresring. 

"  Good  Gentlemen  and  friends  and  kin. 
For  heaven's  sake  hear,  if  not  for  minol 
I  here  renounce  the  Pope,  the  Turks, 
The  King,  the  Bevil,  and  all  their  works; 
And  will,  set  me  but  once  at  ease. 
Turn  Whig  or  Christian,  wliat  you  pleaae; 
And  always  mind  your  rules  so  justly, 
Bhould  I  live  long  as  old  Methus'lah, 
I'll  never  join  in  British  rage, 
Nor  help  Lord  North,  nor  Gen'ral  Gage; 
Nor  lift  my  gun  in  future  fights. 
Nor  take  away  your  Charter-rights; 
Nor  overcomeyour  new-raised  levies, 
Destroy  your  towns,  nor  burn  your  navies ; 
Nor  cut  your  poles  down  while  Pve  breath, 
Though  raised  more  thick  than  hatchel-teeth: 
But  leave  King  George  and  all  his  elves 
To  do  their  cooq'ring  work  themselves." 

This  said,  tbey  lower'd  him  down  in  state, 
Spread  at  all  points,  like  falling  cat; 
But  took  a  vote  first  on  the  question. 
That  they'd  accept  this  full  confesaion, 
And  to  their  fellowship  and  favor, 
Restore  him  on  his  good  behavior. 

Not  so  our  'Squire  submits  to  rule, 
But  stood,  heroic  as  a  mule. 
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"  Von'll  find  it  »U  in  vain,  quoth  ho, 

To  play  fODr  rebel  tricks  on  me. 

All  puuiBhrneota,  the  world  can  render,    ' 

Seire  only  to  provoke  th' offender; 

The  will  gaiuB  streu^h  from  treatment  horrid, 

As  hides  grow  harder  when  they're  curried. 

No  man  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw, 

With  good  opinion  of  the  law; 

Or  held  in  method  orthodox 

His  loTe  of  justice,  in  the  stock»; 

Or  fail'd  to  lose  by  Hherifl  'b  shears 

At  once  his  loyalty  and  ears. 

Have  you  made  Murray  look  less  big, 

Or  smoked  old  WilliomB  to  a  Whig  ! 

Did  our  mobb'd  Ol'ver  quit  his  station. 

Or  heed  his  vows  of  resignation? 

Has  Rivington,  in  dread  of  stripes. 

Ceased  lying  aince  jou  stole  his  typcsl 

And  cau  jou  think  my  faith  will  alter, 

By  tarring,  whipping  or  the  halter  i 

I'll  stand  the  worst ;  for  recompeuse 

I  trust  King  George  and  Providence. 

And  when  with  conquest  gain'd  I  come, 

Array'd  in  taw  and  terror  home, 

Ye'U  me  this  inauspicious  morn, 

And  curse  the  day,  when  je  were  bom, 

In  Job's  high  style  of  imprecations, 

With  all  his  plagues,  without  his  patience." 

Meanwhile  beside  the  pole,  the  guard 
A  Bench  of  Justice  had  prepared. 
Where  sitting  round  in  awfid  sort 
The  grand  Committee  hold  their  Court; 
While  all  the  crew,  in  silent  awe. 
Wait  from  their  lips  the  lore  of  law. 
Few  momenta  with  deliberation 
They  bold  the  solemn  consultation; 
When  soon  in  judgment'all  agree. 
And  Clerk  proclaims  the  dread  decree; 
"That  'Squire  M'Fingal  having  growa 
Tlie  vilest  Tory  in  the  town. 
And  now  in  full  examination 
Convicted  by  his  own  confession. 
Finding  no  tokens  of  repentance. 
This  Court  proceeds  to  render  sentence: 
Tliat  first  the  Mob  a  slip-knot  single 
Tie  round  the  neck  of  said  M'Fingal, 
And  in  due  form  do  tar  him  next, 
And  feather,  as  the  law  directs; 
Then  through  the  town  attendant  ride  hirn 
In  cart  with  Conatablc  beside  him. 
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And  bHTing  held  him  up  to  Bhame, 
Bring  b)  the  pole,  from  whence  he  came." 

Forthwith  the  crowd  proceed  to  deck 
With  htklter'd  noose  M'Fingal'B  neck, 
While  he  in  peril  of  his  Boal 
Stood  tied  kalf-haa^g  to  the  pole; 
Then  lifting  high  the  ponderous  jar, 
PoQr'd  o'er  his  head  the  smoaking  tar. 
With  leaa  profusion  once  was  spread 
Oil  on  the  Jewish  monarch's  head, 
That  down  his  beard  and  vestments  ran. 
And  cover'd  all  his  outward  man. 
As  when  (so  Claudian  sings)  the  Gods 
And  earth -bom  Giants  fell  at  odds, 
The  stout  EnceladuB  in  malice 
Tore  moQctaias  up  to  throw  at  Fallos; 
And  while  he  held  thero  o'er  hia  head, 
The  river,  from  their  fountains  fed, 
Poar'd  down  his  hack  its  copious  tide, 
And  wore  its  channels  in  his  hide: 
So  tiata  the  high-raised  urn  the  torrents 
Spread  down  his  side  their  various  currents; 
His  flowing  wig,  as  next  the  brim. 
First  met  and  drank  the  sable  stream ; 
Adown  his  visage  stem  and  grave 
Roll'd  and  adhered  the  viscid  wave ; 
With  arms  depending  as  he  stood, 
Eacb  cup  capacious  holds  the  flood ; 
From  nose  and  chin's  remotest  end 
The  tarrj  icicles  descend; 
Till  all  o'erapread,  with  colors  gaj, 
He  glitter'd  to  the  western  ray. 
Like  sleet-bound  trees  in  wintry  skies, 
Or  Lapland  idol  carved  in  ice. 
And  now  the  feather-bag  displny'd 
Is  waved  in  triumph  o'er  hia  head. 
And  clouds  him  o'er  with  feathers  missive, 
And  down,  upon  the  tnr,  adhesive: 
Not  Maia's  son,  with  wings  for  ears. 
Such  plumage  round  his  visage  weara, 
Nor  Milton'B  six-wing'd  angel  gathers 
Such  superfluity  of  feathers. 
Now  all  complete  appears  our  'Squire, 
Like  Gorgon  or  Chimsera  dire; 
Ifor  more  could  boast  on  Plato's  plan 
To  rank  among  the  race  of  man, 
Or  prove  bis  claim  to  human  nature. 
As  a  two-l^g'd  unfea'ther'd  creature. 

Then  on  the  fatal  cart,  in  state 
The;  raised  our  grand  Dnumvirote. 
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And  tA  &t  Rome  a  like  committM, 
Who  found  an  owl  within  their  city, 
Witb  solemn  rites  aud  grave  proceasioDB 
At  every  ehriae  perforin'd  liutrations; 
And  least  infeotion  might  take  pla(% 
From  Buch  grim  fowl  witb  feather'd  face, 
All  Rome  attends  him  through  the  street 
Id  triumph  to  his  country  ee&t: 
With  like  devotion  all  the  choir 
Paraded  round  our  awful  'Squire; 
In  front  the  martial  music  comes 
Of  homs  and  fiddles,  fifes  and  dnuna, 
With  Jingling  sound  of  carriage  bells, 
And  treble  cresk  of  rusted  wheels. 
Behind,  the  crowd,  in  lengtbca'd  row 
With  proud  proceuioD,  closed  the  show. 
And  at  fit  periods  every  throat 
Combined  in  universal  shout. 
And  hail'd  great  Liberty  in  chorus, 
Or  bawl'd  "confusion  to  the  Tories." 
Not  louder  storm  the  welkin  bravet 
From  clamors  of  conflicting  waves ; 
Less  dire  in  Lybian  wilds  the  noise 
When  rav'ning  lions  lift  their  voice; 
Or  triumphs  at  town-meetings  made, 
On  passing  votes  to  regalate  trade. 

Thus  having  borne  t^em  round  the  town. 
Last  at  the  pole  they  set  them  down; 
And  to  the  tavern  take  their  way 
To  end  in  mirth  the  festal  day. 

And  now  the  Mob,  dispersed  and  gonc^ 
Left  'Squire  and  Constable  alone. 
The  constable  with  rueful  face 
Leao'd  sad  and  solemn  o'er  a  brace; 
And  fast  beside  him,  cheek  by  jowl. 
Stuck  'Squire  H'Fingal  'gainst  the  pole, 
Glued  by  the  tar  t'  his  rear  applied, 
Like  barnacle  on  vessel's  side. 
Bat  though  his  body  lack'd  phyucian, 
His  spirit  was  in  worse  condition. 
He  found  his  fears  of  whips  and  ropes 
By  many  a  drachm  outweigh'd  hia  bopea. 
As  men  in  jail  without  mainpriie 
View  everything  with  other  eyes. 
And  all  goes  wrong  in  Church  and  State, 
Seen  through  perspective  of  the  grate: 
So  now  M'Fingal's  second-sight 
Beheld  all  things  in  gloomier  light; 
His  visual  nerve,  well  purged  with  tar, 
Saw  all  the  coming  scenes  of  war. 
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Ab  bis  prophetic  soul  grew  stronger, 
He  found  fae  could  hold  in  no  longer. 
First  from  the  pole,  as  fierce  he  shook, 
Bis  wig  from  pitch;  durance  broke, 
His  mouth  unglued,  his  feathers  flntter'd, 
Hia  tarr'd  sliirta  crack'd,  and  thus  he  ottet'd: 

"Ab,  Mr.  Constable,  in  vain 
We  strive  'gainst  wind  and  tide  and  r^! 
Behold  my  doom !  this  featberf  omen 
Portends  what  dismal  times  are  coming. 
Now  future  scenes,  before  my  ejea, 
And  second-sighted  forms  arise. 
I  hear  a  voice,  that  calls  sway,. 
And  cries  'The  Whigs  will  win  the  day.' 
H;  beck'ning  Oenius  gives  command, 
And  bids  me  fly  the  fatal  laud, 
Where,  changing  name  and  constitution, 
Rebellion  tarns  to  Revolution, 
While  Loyalty,  oppreas'd,  in  tears, 
Blonds  trembling  for  its  neck  and  ears. 

"Qo,  summon  all  our  brethren,  greeting, 
To  master  at  our  usual  meeting; 
There  my  prophetic  voice  shall  warn  'em 
Of  all  things  future  that  coocem  'em, 
And  scenes  disclose  on  which,  my  friend, 
Their  conduct  and  their  lives  depend. 
There  I— but  first  'tis  more  of  use, 
From  this  vile  pole  to  set  me  loose ; 
Then  go  nith  cautious  steps  and  steady, 
While  1  steer  home  and  make  all  ready." 


Hetnnel  ^opMnjS. 

Bon  in  WsterboiT,  Conn.,  ITSO.    Disn  it  Haitfotd,  Conn,,  ISOL 

ON  QENBRAL  ETHAN  ALLEN. 
iAmtriam  Bmu,  Selected  and-Originai.  1798.    ColUcUd  by  Dr.  EH.  AnOA.] 

LO,  Allen  'scaped  from  British  jails, 
His  tushes  broke  by  biting  nails, 
Appears  in  Hyperborean  Bkies, 
To  tell  the  world  the  Bible  lies. 
Bee  him  on  green  hills  north  afar 
Glow  tike  a  eel  f-en  kind  led  star, 
Prepar'd  (with  mob-collecting  club 
Black  from  the  fcnge  of  Beelzebub^ 
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And  grim  with  metaphysic  scowl. 

With  quitl  just  plucked  from  wing  of  owl) 

As  rage  or  reason  rise  or  iink, 

To  shed  his  blood,  or  shed  his  ink. 

Behold  inspired  from  Vermont  Acaa 

The  seer  of  Antichrist  descends. 

To  feed  new  mobs  with  hell-bom  muina 

In  Oentile  lands  of  SuBquehanna, 

And  teach  the  PennsjlTania  quaker, 

High  blasphemies  against  hia  Maker. 

Behold  him  move,  ye  stanch  divinesl 

His  tall  head  bustling  through  the  pines ; 

All  front  he  seems  like  wall  of  hraaa. 

And  brays  tremendous  as  an  ass ; 

One  hand  is  cUnch'd  to  batter  noses, 

While  t'  other  scrawls  'gunst  Paul  and  Hoses. 


»  A  PATIENT  KILLED  BY  A  CANCER  QTTACK. 

[SMell't  "  Speeimettt  of  Ameriean  RMiry."  1629.] 

TTERE  lies  a  fool  flat  on  his  back, 
^  *-  Tlie  victim  of  a  cancer  quack ; 
Who  lost  his  money  and  his  life, 
By  plaster,  caustic,  and  by  knife. 

The  case  was  this— a  pimple  rose, 
Bouth-east  a  little  of  hia  nose, 
Which  daily  reddened  and  grew  bigger, 
Aa  too  much  drinking  gave  it  vigor. 
A  score  of  gossips  soon  ensure 
Fall  threescore  different  modes  of  cure; 
But  yet  the  full-fed  pimple  still 
Defied  all  petticoatcd  skill; 
When  fortune  led  him  to  peruse 
A  hand-bill  in  the  weekly  news, 
Signed  by  six  fools  of  different  sorts, 
All  cured  of  cancers  made  of  warts; 
Who  recommend,  with  due.submisuon, 
Tliia  cancer -monger  as  magician. 
Fear  winged  his  flight  to  find  the  quack, 
And  prove  his  cancer-curing  kaack; 
Bui  on  his  way  he  found  another, — 
A  second  advertising  brother: 
But  as  much  like  him  as  an  owl 
Is  unlike  every  handsome  fowl; 
Whose  fnme  had  raised  as  broad  a  fog, 
And  of  the  two  the  greater  hog: 
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Who  uwd  a  still  TDOre  magfc  plaster. 
That  sweat  foreootli,  and  cured  the  faster. 
This  doctor  viewed,  with  moonj  eyea 
And  Bcowled-up  face,  tlie  pimple's  size; 
Then  cbristened  it  in  solemn  answer, 
And  cried,  "  Tliis  pimple's  name  is— cancer. 
But  courage,  friend,  I  see  yim'ro  pale, 
M;  sweating  plaaters  never  fall; 
I've  sweated  hundreds  out  with  ease, 
With  roots  as  long  as  maple  trees ; 
And  never  failed  in  alt  my  trials — 
Behold  these  samples  here  in  vialsl 
Preserred  to  show  my  wondrous  merits, 
Just  as  my  liver  is— in  spirits. 
For  twenty  joes  the  cure  is  done — " 
The  bargain  struck,  tlie  plaster  on. 
Which  gnawed  the  cancer  at  its  leisure, 
And  pained  bis  face  above  nil  measure. 
But  still  the  pimple  spread  the  faster, 
And  swelled,  like  toad  that  meets  disaster. 
Thus  foiled,  the  doctor  gravely  swore, 
It  was  a  right  rose-cancer  sore; 
Then  stuck  bis  probe  beneath  the  beard. 
And  showed  him  where  the  leaves  appeared; 
And  raised  the  patient's  drooping  spiritn. 
By  praising  up  the  plaster's  merits. 
Quoth  he,   "The  roots  now  scarcely  stick — 
I'll  fetch  her  out  like  crab  or  tick; 
And  make  it  rendezvous,  next  trial. 
With  six  more  plagues,  in  my  old  vial." 
Then  purged  him  pale  with  jalap  drastic, 
And  next  applied  the  iufemal  caustic. 
But  yet,  this  semblance  bright;  of  hell 
Served  but  to  make  the  patient  yell; 
And,  gnawing  on  with  fiery  pace. 
Devoured  one  broadside  of  his  face; 
"Courage,  'tis  done,"  the  doctor  cried. 
And  quick  the  incision  knife  applied : 
That  with  three  cuts  made  such  a  hole, 
Ont  flew  the  patient's  tortured  soul! 

Go,  readers,  gentle,  eke  and  simple, 
If  you  have  wart,  or  coru,  or  pimple. 
To  quack  infallible  apply; 
Here's  room  enough  for  you  to  lie. 
His  skill  triumphant  still  prevails. 
For  death 's  a  cure  that  never  falls. 
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BOKii  In  QiotoQ,  Coon.,  17SL    Dnu  tt  CkIto,  EgTpt,  I78Q, 

THE  DEATH  OP  CAPTAIN  COOK. 

\Jwtitai  of  Capl.  CooVa  Ltut  Vosage.  1788.] 

OUR  return  to  this  bay  was  ae  disagreeable  to  as  aa  it  waa  to  the 
inliBbitaats,  for  we  were  reciprocally  tired  of  each  other.  They 
had  been  oppressed  and  were  weary  of  om-  prostituted  alliance ;  and  we 
were  aggrieved  by  the  consideratioa  of  wanting  the  provisiona  and  re- 
freshments of  the  country,  which  we  had  every  reason  to  suppose,  from 
their  behavior  antecedent  to  our  departure,  would  now  be  withheld  from 
OS,  or  brought  in  such  small  quantities  as  to  be  worse  than  none.  What 
we  anticipated  was  trua  When  we  entered  the  bay,  where  before  we  had 
the  shouts  of  thonsands  to  welcome  our  arrival,  we  had  the  mortification 
not  to  see  a  single  canoe,  and  hardly  any  inhabitants  in  the  towns.  Cook 
was  chagrined,  and  his  people  were  soured.  Toward  night,  however, 
the  canoes  came  in,  bat  the  provisions,  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
plainly  informed  us  that  times  were  altered ;  and  what  was  very  remark- 
able was  the  exorbitant  price  they  asked,  and  the  particular  fancy  they 
all  at  once  took  to  iron  daggers  or  dirks,  which  were  the  only  articles 
that  were  any  ways  current,  with  the  chiefs  at  least  It  was  also  equally 
evident  from  the  looks  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  every  other  appearance, 
that  our  former  friendship  was  at  an  end,  and  that  we  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  hasten  our  departure  to  some  different  island,  where  our  vices  were 
not  known,  and  where  our  extrinsic  virtues  might  gain  us  another  short 
space  of  being  wondered  at,  and  doing  as  we  pleased,  or,  as  our  tars 
expressed  it,  of  being  happy  by  the  month 

Oq  the  thirteenth,  at  night,  the  Discovery  a  large  cutter,  which  was  at 
her  usual  moorings  at  the  bower  buoy,  was  taken  away.  On  the  four- 
teenth the  captains  met  to  consult  what  should  be  done  on  this  alarming 
occasion ;  and  the  issue  of  their  opinions  was,  that  one  of  the  two  cap- 
tains should  land  with  armed  boats  and  a  guard  of  marines  at  Kiverua, 
and  attempt  to  persuade  Teraiobu,  who  was  then  at  his  house  in  that 
town,  to  come  on  board  upon  a  visit,  and  that  when  he  was  on  board  he 
should  be  kept  prisoner  until  his  subjects  should  release  him  by  a  resti- 
tution of  the  cutter ;  and  if  it  was  afterward  thought  proper,  he,  or  some 
of  the  family  who  might  accompany  him,  should  be  kept  as  perpetual 
hostages  for  the  good  behavior  of  the  people,  durii^  the  remaining  part 
of  our  continuance  at  Kearakekua. 

This  plan  was  the  more  approved  of  by  Cook,  as  he  had  so  repeatedly 
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OD  former  occasions  to  tlie  southward  employed  it  with  sncceee.  Gierke 
was  then  in  a  deep  decline  of  his  health  sod  too  feeble  to  undertake  the 
affair,  though  it  naturally  devolved  upon  him,  aa  a  point  of  duty  not 
well  transferable ;  he  therefore  b^ged  Cook  to  oblige  him  bo  much  as  to 
take  that  part  of  the  businees  of  the  day  upon  himself  in  his  stead.  This 
Cook  agreed  to,  hut  previous  to  his  landing  made  some  additional  arrange- 
ments respecting  the  possible  event  of  things,  though  it  is  certain  from 
the  appearance  of  the  subsequent  arrangements  that  he  guarded  more 
against  the  Sight  of  Teraiobu,  or  those  he  could  wish  to  see,  than  from 
an  attack  or  even  much  insult  The  disposition  of  our  guards,  when 
the  movements  began,  was  thus :  Cook  in  his  pinnace  with  six  private 
marines  ;  a  corporal,  sergeant,  and  two  lieutenants  of  marines  went  ahead, 
followed  by  the  launch  with  other  marines  and  seamen  on  one  quarter, 
and  the  small  cutter  on  the  other  with  only  the  crew  on  board.  This 
part  of  the  guard  rowed  for  Kearakekua.  Our  lai^e  cutter  and  two 
boats  from  the  Discovery,  had  orders  to  proceed  to  the  mouth  of  the  bay, 
form  at  equal  distances  across,  and  prevent  any  communication  by  water 
from  any  other  part  of  the  island  to  the  towns  within  the  bay,  or  from 
those  without  Cook  knded  at  Kiverua  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing with  the  marines  in  the  pinnace,  and  went  by  a  circuitous  march 
to  the  house  of  Teraiobu,  in  order  to  evade  the  suspicion  of  any  design. 
This  route  led  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  town  which  discovered 
every  symptom  of  mischief,  though  Cook,  blinded  by  some  fatal  cause, 
■could  not  perceive  it,  or,  too  self-confident,  would  not  r^ard  it 

The  town  was  evacuated  by  the  women  and  children,  who  had  retired 
to  the  circumjacent  hills,  and  appeared  almost  destitute  of  men ;  but 
there  were  at  that  time  two  hundred  chiefs  and  more  than  twice  that 
number  of  other  men  detached  and  secreted  in  different  parts  of  the 
bouses  nearest  to  Teraiobu,  exclusive  of  unknown  numbers  without  the 
skirts  of  the  town, — and  those  that  were  seen  were  dressed  many  of  them 
in  black.  When  the  guard  reached  Teraioba's  house.  Cook  ordered  the 
lieutenant  of  marines  to  go  in  and  see  if  he  was  at  home,  and  if  he  was, 
to  bring  him  out ;  the  lieutenant  went  in,  and  found  the  old  man  sitting 
with  two  or  three  old  women  of  distinction,  and  when  he  gave  Teraiobu 
to  understand  that  Cook  was  withouj  and  wanted  to  see  him,  he  discov- 
ered the  greatest  marks  of  uneasiness  but  arose  and  accompanied  the 
lieutenant  out,  holding  his  band.  When  he  came  before  Cook,  he  squat- 
ted down  upon  his  hams  as  a  mark  of  humiliation,  and  Cook  took  him 
by  the  hand  from  the  lieutenant,  and  conversed  with  him. 

The  appearance  of  our  parade,  both  by  water  and  on  shore,  though 
conducted  with  the  utmost  silence,  and  with  as  little  ostentation  as  pos- 
sible, had  alarmed  the  towns  on  both  sides  of  the  bay,  but  particularly 
Eirenia,  where  the  people  were  in  complete  order  for  an  onset ;  other- 
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wise  it  would  hare  been  a  matter  of  Biupiiee  tliat  though  Cook  did  not 
see  twenty  men  in  passing  through  the  town,  yet  before  he  had  conversed 
ten  minutes  with  Teraiobn  he  was  surrounded  by  three  or  four  bondred 
people,  and  above  half  of  them  chiefs.  Cook  grew  uneasy  when  be 
observed  this  and  was  the  Bore  urgent  in  bis  persuasions  with  Teraiobn 
to  go  on  board,  and  actually  pcrsiwded  the  old  man  to  go  lit  length,  and 
led  hJTTi  within  a  rod  or  two  of  the  shore ;  but  the  just  fears  and  conjec- 
tures of  the  chiefs  at  last  interposed.  They  held  the  old  man  back,  and 
one  of  the  chiefs  threatened  Cook,  when  he  attempted  to  make  them  quit 
Teraiobn.  Some  of  the  crowd  now  cried  out  that  Cook  was  goin^-  to 
take  their  king  from  them  and  kill  him,  and  there  was  one  in  particular 
that  advanced  toward  Cook  in  an  attitude  that  alarmed  one  of  the  guard, 
who  presented  his  bayonet  and  opposed  him,  acquainting  Cook  in  the 
mean  time  of  the  danger  of  his  situation  and  that  the  Indians  in  a  few 
minutes  would  attack  him ;  that  be  had  overheard  the  man,  whom  he 
had  just  stopped  from  rushing  in  upon  him,  say  that  our  boats  which 
were  out  in  the  harbor  had  just  killed  hia  brother  and  he  would  be 
revenged.  Cook  attended  to  what  this  man  said,  and  desired  him  to 
show  him  the  Indian  that  had  dared  to  attempt  a  combat  with  him,  and 
as  soon  as  he  was  pointed  out  Cook  fired  at  him  with  a  blank.  The  In- 
dian, perceiving  he  received  no  damage  from  the  fire,  rushed  from  with- 
out the  crowd  a  second  time  and  threatened  any  one  that  should  oppose 
him.  Cook,  perceiving  this,  fired  a  ball,  which  entering  the  Indian's 
groin,  be  fell  and  was  drawn  oS  by  the  rest. 

Cook  perceiving  the  people  determined  to  oppose  bis  designs,  and  that 
he  should  not  succeed  without  further  bloodshed,  ordered  the  lieutenant 
of  marines,  Mr.  FhilJips,  to  withdraw  bis  men  and  get  them  into  the 
boats,  which  were  then  Ijnng  ready  to  receive  them.  This  was  effected 
by  the  sergeant ;  but  the  instant  they  b^an  to  retreat  Cook  was  bit  with 
a  stone,  and  perceiving  the  man  who  threw  it  shot  him  dead.  The  ofBcer 
in  the  boats  observing  the  guard  retreat  and  hearing  this  third  discharge 
ordered  the  boats  to  fira  Tfaia  occasioned  the  guard  to  face  about  and 
fire,  and  then  the  attack  became  general.  Cook  and  Mr.  Phillips  were 
together  a  few  paces  in  the  rear  of  the  guard,  and,  perceiving  a  general 
fire  without  orders,  quitted  Teraiobu  and  ran  to  the  shore  to  put  a  stop 
to  it;  but  not  being  able  to  make  themselves  heard  and  being  close 
pressed  upon  by  the  chiefs  they  joined  the  guard,  whofired  as  they  retreated. 
Cook,  having  at  length  reached  the  margin  of  the  water  between  the  fire 
of  the  boats,  waved  with  his  hat  for  them  to  cease  firii^  and  come  in  \ 
and  while  be  was  doing  this,  a  chief  from  behind  stabbed  him  with  one 
of  our  iron  da^;ers,  just  under  the  shoulder-blade,  and  it  passed  qnite 
through  bis  body.  Cook  fell  with  his  face  in  the  water  and  immediately 
expired.    Mr.  Phillips,  not  being  able  any  longer  to  use  his  fnaee,  drew 
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his  sword,  and  engaging  the  chi^  whom  he  Baw  kill  Cook  soon  despatched 
him.  His  guard  in  the  mean  time  were  all  killed  but  two,  and  they  had 
plunged  into  the  water,  and  were  swimming  to  the  boats.  He  stood  thus 
for  some  time  the  butt  of  all  their  force,  and  being  as  complete  in  the  use 
of  his  sword  as  he  was  accomplished,  his  noble  achievements  struck  the 
harbarians  with  awe ;  but  being  wounded,  and  growing  faint  from  loss  of 
hlood  and  excessive  action,  he  planged  into  the  sea  with  his  sword  in  his 
band,  and  swam  to  the  boats ;  where,  however,  he  was  scarcelj  taken  on 
board  before  somebody  saw  one  of  the  marines,  that  had  swum  from  the 
ahore,  lying  £at  apon  the  bottom.  Phillips,  hearing  this,  ran  aft,  threw 
himself  in  after  him,  and  brought  him  up  with  him  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  both  were  taken  in. 

The  boats  had  hitherto  kept  up  a  very  hot  fire,  and,  lying  ofE  without 
the  reach  of  any  weapon  but  stones,  had  received  no  dainage  and,  being 
fully  at  leisure  to  keep  up  an  unremitted  and  uniform  action,  made  great 
havoc  among  the  Indians,  particidarly  among  the  chiefs  who  stood  fore- 
moat  in  the  crowd  and  were  most  exposed ;  but  whether  it  was  from  their 
bravery  or  ignorance  of  the  real  cause  that  deprived  so  many  of  them  of 
hfe,  that  they  made  such  a  stand,  may  be  questioned,  since  it  is  certain, 
that  they  in  general,  if  not  universally,  understood  heretofore  that  it  waa 
the  fire  only  of  our  arms  that  destroyed  them.  This  opinion  seems  to  be 
strengthened  by  the  circumstance  of  the  large,  thick  mats  they  were 
observed  to  wear,  which  were  also  constantly  kept  wet;  and,  further- 
more, the  Indian  that  Cook  fired  at  with  a  blank  discovered  no  fear, 
when  he  found  his  mat  unbumt,  saying  in  their  language,  when  he  showed 
it  to  the  by-standers,  that  no  fire  had  touched  it  This  may  be  supposed 
at  least  to  have  had  some  infiuenca  It  is,  however,  certain,  whether 
from  one  or  both  these  causes,  that  the  numbers  that  fell  made  no  appar- 
ent impression  on  those  who  survived ;  they  were  immediately  taken  off 
and  had  their  places  supplied  in  a  constant  succession. 

Lieutenant  Gore  who  commanded  as  first  lieutenant  under  Cook  in  the 
Sesohdwn — which  lay  opposite  the  place  where  this  attack  was  made — 
perceiving  with  his  glass  that  the  guard  on  shore  was  cut  off  and  that 
Cook  had  fallen,  immediately  passed  a  spring  upon  one  of  the  cables, 
and,  bringing  the  ship's  starboard  guns  to  bear,  fired  two  round-shot  over 
the  boats  into  the  middle  of  the  crowd ;  and  both  the  thunder  of  the 
cannon  and  the  effects  of  the  shot  operated  so  powerfully,  that  it  pro- 
duced a  most  precipitate  retreat  from  the  shore  to  the  town. 

OuF  mast  that  was  repairii^  at  Kearakekua  and  our  astronomical 
tents  were  protected  only  by  a  corporal  and  six  marines,  exclusive  of 
the  carpenters  at  work  upon  it,  and  demanded  immediate  protection.  As 
Boon,  therefore,  as  the  people  were  refreshed  with  some  grog  and  rein- 
forced, they  were  ordered  thither.    Ja  the  mean  time  the  marine^  who 
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had  been  taken  up  by  Mr.  Phillips,  discovered  retaming  life  and  seemed 
in  a  way  to  recover,  and  we  found  Mr.  Phillips's  wound  not  dangerona, 
though  very  bad.  We  also  obserred  at  Kiverua  that  our  dead  were 
drawn  off  by  the  Indians,  which  was  a  mortifying  sight ;  but  after  the 
boats  were  gone  they  did  it  in  spite  of  our  cannon,  which  were  firing  at 
them  several  minutes.  They  had  no  sooner  effected  this  matter  than 
they  retired  to  the  hills  to  avoid  our  shot  The  expedition  to  Kiverua 
had  taken  up  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  we  lost,  besides  Cook,  a  oor- 
poral  and  three  marines. 


RUSSIA  AKD  TBB  BU39IAKS  A  HITKDBED  TBABS  AGO. 
[WrUUn  at  TakuUk,  Siberia,  1787-88.-7^  Lift  md  Travd*  of  John  Ledyard.  1838.] 

MANY  instances  of  longevity  occur  in  this  placa  There  is  a  man 
one  hundred  and  ten  years  old,  who  is  in  perfect  health,  and 
labors  daily.  The  images  in  the  Russian  houses,  which  I  should  take  for 
a  kind  of  hoosehold  gods,  are  very  expensive  The  principal  ones  have 
a  great  deal  of  silver  lavished  on  them.  To  furnish  out  a  house  properly 
with  these  Dii  Minores,  would  cost  a  large  sum.  When  burnt  out,  as  I 
have  witnessed  several  times,  the  people  have  appeared  more  anzioos  Ux 
these,  than  for  anything  else.  The  images  form  almost  the  whole  deoo- 
ration  of  the  churches,  and  those  melted  in  one  of  them  just  burnt  down, 
are  estimated  to  have  been  worth  at  least  thirty  thousand  roubles.  The 
warm  bath  is  used  by  the  peasantry  here  early  in  life,  from  which  it  is 
common  for  them  to  plunge  into  the  river,  and  it  there  happens  to  be 
new-fallen  snow,  they  come  naked  from  the  bath  and  wallow  therein. 
Dances  are  accompanied,  or  rather  performed,  by  the  same  odd  twisting 
and  writhing  of  the  hips,  as  at  Otaheite 

Dogs  are  here  esteemed  nearly  in  the  same  degree  that  horses  are  in 
England;  for  besides  answering  the  same  purpose  in  travelling,  they  ud 
the  people  in  the  chase,  and,  after  toiling  for  them  the  whole  day,  become 
their  safeguard  at  night  Indeed  they  command  the  greatest  attention. 
There  arc  dog  farriers  to  attend  them  in  sickness,  who  are  no  despicable 
rivals  in  art,  at  least  in  pretension,  to  the  horse  doctor  of  civilized 
Europa  Tto^  also  command  a  high  price.  What  they  call  a  leading 
dog  of  prime  character,  will  sell  for  three  or  four  hundred  roubles. 

Everybody  in  Yakutsk  has  two  kinds  of  windows,  the  one  for  sum- 
mer and  the  other  for  winter.  Those  for  the  latter  season  are  of  many 
different  forms  and  materials;  but  all  are  so  covered  with  ice  on  the 
inside,  that  they  are  not  transparent,  and  are  so  far  useless.    You  can  see 
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DotbiDg  without,  not  even  the  body  of  the  sun  at  dooq.  Ice  is  most  com- 
monly used  for  windows  in  winter,  and  talc  in  summer.  These  afford  a. 
gloomy  kind  ol  light  within,  that  serves  for  ordinary  purposea 

The  Buss  dress  in  this  region  is  Asiatic ;  long,  loose,  and  of  the  mantle 
kind,  covering  almost  every  part  of  the  body.  It  is  a  dress  not  originally 
ealcolated  for  the  latitude  they  inhabit  Within-doors  the  Kussian  is' 
Asiatic ;  without,  European.  The  Emperor  givea  three  ranks  to  officers 
that  come  into  Siberia  and  serve  six  years ;  two  while  out  from  Peters- 
buig,  and  one  on  their  rettim.  It  has  two  important  effects,  one  to 
civilize  Siberia,  and  the  other  to  prostitute  rank.  I  have  before  my  eyes 
the  most  consummate  scoundrels  in  the  universe,  of  a  rank  that  in  any 
civilized  country  would  be  a  signal  of  the  best  virtues  of  the  heart  and 
the  head,  or  at  least  of  common  honesty  and  common  decency.  The  suc- 
oeasion  <^  these  characters  is  every  six  years. 

So  strong  is  the  propensity  of  the  Russians  to  jealousy,  that  they  are 
guilty  of  the  lowest  offences  on  that  account  The  observation  may 
appear  trivial,  but  the  ordinary  Russian  will  be  displeased,  if  one  even 
endeavors  to  gain  the  good-will  of  his  dog.  I  affronted  the  Commandant 
of  this  town  very  highly,  by  permittii^  his  dog  to  walk  with  me  one 
afternoon.  He  expostulated  with  me  very  seriously  about  it.  This  is 
not  the  only  instanca  I  live  with  a  young  Russian  officer,  with  whom 
I  came  from  Irkutsk.  No  circumstance  has  ever  interrupted  the  har- 
mony between  us,  but  his  dogs.  They  have  done  it  twica  A  pretty 
little  puppy  he  has,  came  to  me  one  day,  and  jumped  upon  my  knee.  I 
patted  his  head,  and  gave  him  some  bread.  The  man  flew  at  the  dog  in 
the  utmost  rage,  and  gave  him  a  blow  which  broke  his  1^.  The  lesson 
I  gave  him  on  the  occasion  has  almost  cured  him,  for  I  bid  him  beware 
how  he  disturbed  my  peace  a  third  time  by  this  rascally  passion. 

I  have  observed  from  Petersburg  to  this  place,  that  the  Russians  in 
general  have  few  moral  virtues.  The  bulk  of  the  people  are  almost 
without  any.  The  Jaws  of  the  country  are  mostly  penal  laws;  but  all 
laws  of  this  kind  are  little  else  than  native  instructors.  They  inform 
the  people  what  they  shall  not  do,  and  affix  the  penalty  to  the  transgres- 
sion ;  but  they  do  not  inform  people  what  they  ought  to  do,  and  affix  the 
rewimi  to  virtue.  Untaught  in  the  sublime  of  morality,  the  Russian  has 
not  that  glorious  basis,  on  which  to  exalt  his  nature.  This,  in  some 
countries,  is  made  the  business  of  religion ;  and,  in  others,  of  the  civil 
laws.  In  this  unfortunate  country,  it  is  the  business  of  neither  civil  nor 
ecclesiastical  concernment  A  citizen  here  fulfils  his  duty  to  the  laws,  if, 
like  a  base  Asiatic,  he  licks  the  feet  of  bis  superior  in  rank ;  and  his 
duty  to  his  Q^od,  if  he  fills  his  house  with  a  set  of  ill-looking  braes  and 
silver  saints,  and  worships  them.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  peasan- 
try, in  particular,  are  the  most  unprincipled  in  Christendom. 
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THE  TRAVELLER'S  TRIBUTE  TO  WOMAN. 
[From  the  Same.} 

IHAYE  observed  among  a]I  nations  that  the  women  onuunent  thesn- 
selrea,  more  than  the  men ;  th&t,  whererer  iound,  they  are  the  same 
kind,  civil,  obliging,  humane,  tender  beings ;  that  thej  are  ever  inclined 
to  be  gaj  and  cheerful,  timorous  and  modest  Thej  do  not  hesitate,  like 
man,  to  perform  a  hospitable  or  generoos  action ;  not  haughty,  nor  arro- 
gant, nor  supennlious,  but  full  of  courtesy  and  fond  of  society ;  indus- 
trious, economical,  ingenuous ;  more  liable  in  general,  to  err,  than  man,  but 
in  general,  also,  more  virtuous,  and  performing  more  good  actions  than  ha 
I  never  addressed  myself,  in  the  language  of  decency  and  friendship, 
to  a  woman,  whether  civilized  or  savage,  without  receiving  a  decent  and 
friencHy  anawCT.  With  man  it  has  often  been  otherwise.  In  wandering 
over  the  barren  plains  of  inhospitable  Denmark,  through  honeet  Sweden, 
frozen  Lapland,  mde  and  churlish  Finland,  unprincipled  Russia,  and  the 
wide  spread  regions  of  the  wandering  Tartar,  if  hungry,  dry,  oold,  wet,  or 
aick,  woman  has  ever  been  friendly  to  me,  and  uniformly  bo  ;  and  to  add 
to  this  virtue,  so  worthy  of  the  appellation  of  benevolence,  these  actions 
have  been  performed  in  so  free  and  so  kind  a  manner,  that,  if  I  was  dry, 
I  drank  the  sweet  draught,  and,  if  hungry,  ate  the  coarse  morsel,  wi&  a 
double  relish. 


'C^c  J^artfoM  mit»." 


LM(l«ra  of  tba  tCKop  thus  dealiftimled  were  Johh  Tbdmbull,  Lbhuel  Hopeihs,  Datid  Huv- 

PBRBTS,  JOBL  Barlow,  mod  RicHtBD  Alsop,  R|i«clineiia  ot  whose  Independent  irrltlnc* 

an  given  nnder  their  several  ntme«  tn  litis  work. 

PROM  "THE  ANARCHIAD" 

[TV  Anar^iad:  A  New  England  Poem.— A  Seriei  of  Anonymoua  CojUributiotig 
to  ■'  Tlie  Sew  Haven  GazeUe,"  17H6-e7.  Written  in  concert  by  ilopkmt,  Swnpkrajft, 
Bartow,  and  Trumbiitt.] 

FACIIOK. 

BEHOLD  those  veteranB  worn  with  want  u)d  care, 
Their  sinews  stiffened,  eilrered  o'er  their  liair, 
Weak  in  their  steps  of  age,  they  raove  forlorn. 
Their  toils  forgotten  b;  the  eons  of  scorn ; 
This  hateful  truth  still  afrprravates  Hie  pain, 
Jh  vain  they  conquered,  and  they  bled  in  vain. 
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Go  then,  ye  remnHUlB  of  inglorioui  wars. 
Disown  your  marks  of  merit,  hide  jrour  gcan, 
Of  lust,  of  power,  of  titled  pride  accueed, 
Steal  to  your  grsvea  disboaored  and  abused. 

For  aee,  proud  Paction  waves  her  fiaming  brand, 
And  discord  riots  o'er  the  nograteful  land; 
Lu,  to  tlie  North  a  wild  adventurous  crew 
Id  desperate  mobs  tlie  savage  state  renew; 
Each  felon  chief  his  maddening  thousands  drawa, 
And  claims  bold  license  from  the  bond  of  laws; 
In  other  states  tlie  chosen  sires  of  sharoe, 
Stamp  their  vile  knaveries  with  a  legal  name; 
In  honor's  seat  the  sons  of  meanneas  awarm, 
And  senates  base,  the  work  of  mobs  perform. 
To  wealth,  to  power  the  sons  of  union  rise, 
While  foes  deride  you  and  while  friends  despise. 

Stand  forth,  ye  traitors,  at  your  country's  bar, 
Inglorious  authors  of  intestine  war. 
What  countless  mischiefs  from  their  labors  rise  I 
Pens  dipped  in  gall,  and  lips  inspired  with  hesl 
Ye  sires  of  ruin,  prime  detested  cause 
Of  bankrupt  faith,  annihilated  taws, 
Of  selfish  systems,  jealous,  local  schemea. 
And  unioned  empire  loet  in  empty  dreams; 
Your  names,  expanding  with  your  growing  crime, 
Shall  flout  disgustful  down  the  stream  of  time, 
Each  future  age  applaud  the  avenging  song, 
And  outraged  nature  vindicate  the  wrong. 

Yes,  there  are  men,  who,  touched  with  heavenly  fire. 
Beyond  the  couBnes  of  these  climes  aspire, 
Beyond  the  praises  of  a  tyrant  age. 
To  live  immortal  in  the  patriot  page  -^ 
Who  greatly  dare,  though  warning  worlds  oppOM, 
To  pour  just  vengeance  on  their  country's  foes. 


Yet  what  the  hope !  the  dreams  of  congress  fade, 
The  federal  union  sinks  in  endless  shade, 
Each  feeble  call,  that  warns  the  realms  around, 
Seems  the  faint  echo  of  a  dying  sound. 
Each  requisition  wafts  in  fleeting  air, 
And  not  one  state  regards  the  powerless  prayer. 

Ye  wanton  states,  by  heaven's  beat  blessings  cnrsedf 
Long  on  the  lap  of  fostering  luxury  nursed, 
Wliat  fickle  frenzy  raves,  what  visions  strange. 
Inspire  your  bosoms  with  tlie  lust  of  change  ? 
And  frames  the  wish  to  fly  from  fancied  ill, 
And  yield  your  freedom  to  a  monarch's  will  t 

Go  view  the  lands  to  lawless  power  a  prey, 
Where  tyrants  govern  with  unbounded  sway; 
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8m  the  long  pomp  id  gitrgeous  state  displajed, 
Tbe  tioKlled  gu&rdi,  tbe  squndroned  boree  pande; 
Bee  heralds  ga;  witb  embieniB  od  their  vest. 
Id  tissued  robes  tall  beauteoua  pages  drest; 
Where  moves  the  pageant,  throag  uaaumUiied  sUtTes, 
Lords,  dukes,  aud  princes,  titularj  kaaves 
Confusedly  shine,  the  purple  guumed  with  stars, 
Bceptres,  and  globes,  and  crowns,  and  rubied  can, 
Oil  gilded  orbs  the  thunderiag  chariots  rolled, 
Bteeds  sDortiug  fire,  and  champiDg  bita  of  gold. 
Prance  to  the  trumpet's  voice — while  each  assumes 
A  loftier  gait,  and  lifts  his  neck  of  plumes. 
High  on  the  moving  throne,  and  near  the  vam, 
The  tyrant  rides,  the  chosen  scautge  of  man ; 
Clarions,  and  Sutee,  and  drums  his  way  prepare. 
And  shouting  millions  rend  the  conscious  air; 
Hillions,  whose  ceaseless  toils  the  pomp  sustain. 
Whose  hour  of  stupid  Jo;  repays  an  age  of  pain. 
From  year*  of  darkness  springs  the  regal  line. 
Hereditary  kings  by  right  divine: 
Tis  theirs  to  riot  on  all  nature's  spoils. 
Fur  them  with  pangs  unblest  the  peasant  toils. 
For  them  the  earth  proliSc  teems  with  gnuu, 
Theirs,  the  dread  labors  of  the  devious  main, 
Annual  for  them  the  wast«d  land  renews 
The  gifts  oppressive,  and  extorted  dues. 
For  them  when  slaugliter  spreads  the  gory  plains, 
The  life-blood  gushes  from  a  thousand  veins. 
While  the  dull  herd,  of  earth-bom  pomp  afraid. 
Adore  the  power  that  coward  n 


Nor  less  abhorred  the  certain  woe  that  wdts 
The  gidUy  ragH  of  democratic  states; 
Whose  pupular  breath,  higli  blown  in  restless  tide, 
Wo  lawB  can  temper,  and  no  reason  guide; 
An  equal  sway  their  mind  indignant  spurns, 
To  wanton  change  the  bliss  of  freedom  turns. 
Led  by  wild  demagogues  the  factious  crowd, 
Mean,  fierce,  imperious,  insolent  and  loud, 
Nor  fame  nor  wealth  nor  power  nor  system  draws, 
They  see  no  object  and  perceive  no  cause, 
But  feel  by  tnms,  in  one  disastrous  hour, 
The  extremes  nf  license  and  the  ertremes  of  power. 

What  madness  prompts,  or  what  ill-omened  fates. 
Tour  realm  to  parcel  into  petty  stalest 
Shall  lordly  Hudson  part  contending  powers? 
And  broad  Potomac  lave  two  hostile  shores  I 
Most  Allegany's  sacred  summits  bear 
The  impious  bulwarks  of  perpetual  war  I 
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His  hundred  streams  receive  your  heroea  slain  1 
Aud  b«ar  jrour  sods  ioglorious  to  the  main  ) 
Will  aUtea  cement  by  feebler  bonds  allied  I 
Ot  join  more  closel;  ss  tliey  more  diTide  ! 
Will  this  Tsiu  scheme  bid  restless  factions  cease  t 
Check  foreign  wiin  or  fix  internal  peace  t 
Call  public  credit  from  her  grave  to  rise  1 
Or  gain  iu  graadeur  wliat  they  lose  in  siie  ! 
In  this  weak  realm  can  countlesa  kingdoms  start, 
Btroog  witli  new  force  in  each  divided  part! 
While  empire's  head,  divided  into  four. 
Gains  life  bj  severance  of  diminished  power  I 
8o  when  the  philosophic  hand  divides 
The  full  grown  polypus  in  genial  tides, 
£acb  severed  part,  informed  with  latent  life. 
Acquires  new  vigor  from  the  friendly  knife, 
O'er  peopled  sands  the  pnnj  insects  creep, 
Till  the  next  wave  absorbs  them  in  the  deep. 

What  then  remains  f  must  pilgrim  freedom  fly 
From  these  loved  regions  to  her  native  sky  ? 
When  the  fair  fugitive  the  orient  chased, 
Bbe  fixed  her  scat  beyoud  the  watery  waste ; 
Eer  docile  sons  (enough  of  power  resigned. 
And  natural  rites  in  social  leagues  combined) 
In  virtue  firm,  though  jealous  in  her  cause, 
Gave  senates  force  and  energy  to  laws. 
From  ancient  habit  local  powers  obey. 
Yet  feel  no  reverence  for  one  general  sway. 
For  breach  of  faith  no  keen  corapnlsion  feel, 
And  feel  no  interest  in  the  federal  weal. 
But  know,  ye  favored  race,  one  potent  head, 
Must  rule  your  states,  and  strike  your  foes  with  dread. 
The  finance  regulate,  the  trade  control. 
Live  through  the  empire,  and  accord  the  whole. 

Ere  death  invades,  and  night's  deep  curtain  falls, 
Tlirou^^  mined  realms  the  voice  of  Union  calls, 
Lond  as  the  trump  of  heaven  through  darkness  roars, 
When  gyral  guata  entomb  Caribbean  towers. 
When  nature  trembles  through  the  deeps  convulsed. 
And  ocean  foams  from  craggy  cliffa  repulsed, 
On  yon  she  callsl  attend  the  warning  cry, 
"Te  live  nnlted,  or  divided  die," 
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PEOM  "THE  ECHO." 
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[^tt  KeKo,  With  OtKar  Potitu.  1807.— 7A«  iiOttenit  U  etmpimd  of  n 

1791-96.     WHUen  by  Altop  attd  Theodora  Dteiffht,  mtK  oecaaioual  pattagti  bjf 
BopkiM,  M.  F.  Cognvell,  and  H.  H.  .SnuiA.] 

ECHO  OP  AW  ISAUGUBAL  ADDBBS8. 

"On  teldng  this  station  on  a  former  occasion,  I  declared  the  priadpk  oa  which  I 
bellered  it  m;  dutj  to  admiDisler  the  attain  of  oar  oommommlth.  Mj  oonioiemw  t«Us 
me  that  I  ba?e,  im  erery  occaaion,  act«d  up  to  that  declaration,  aocording  to  its  obvioiu 
imporlt  and  to  the  nnderBtanding  at  enrj  candid  mind." — l^emat  J^tngn.    4  March, 

~B  just  four  jeara,  thia  all-erentful  da;, 

Q  my  head  derolved  our  country'a  sway, 
When  at  the  undertaking's  magnitude 
With  lowlj  reverence  I  most  humbly  bowed. 
You  well  remember  with  wiiat  modest  air 
I  first  approached  the  Presidential  Chair, 
How  blushed  my  cheetc,  what  faltering  in  my  gait, 
When  Srst  I  squatted  on  the  throne  of  state  I 
But  as,  protected  b;  supernal  power, 
We  all  survived  that  most  tremendous  hour. 
Let  us  rejoice,  and  trust  that  not  in  rain 
Foar  years  have  brought  qs  to  thia  place  again. 
A  foolish  custom  forced  me  to  declare 
Off-hand  what  point  of  compass  I  should  stMr; 
But  knowing  well  that  every  Federal  eye 
On  me  was  fixed  some  mischief  to  desciy, 
I  tuned  my  fiddle  for  the  vulgar  throng, 
And  lulled  suspicion  by  a  soothing  song. 
An  old  companion  in  my  bosom  keeps 
A  constant  watch,  save  when  perchance  he  sleeps: 
From  early  youth  in  friendaliip  sweet  we've  played. 
And  hand  in  hand  through  life's  vast  circuit  strayed. 
Last  night  I  asked  him  freely  to  declare, 
(And  he  was  here  t)efore,  and  heard  me  swear) 
How  far  I'd  kept  my  first  inaugural  speech. 
And  whether  Candor  could  allege  a  breach. 
He  boldly  answered — "  Sir,  on  each  occasion, 
You've  acted  e'en  beyond  your  declaration: 
Thna,  when  you  promised  to  be  just  and  true 
To  *  all,'  and  give  to  every  man  his  due, 
Could  Candor  possibly  have  understood 
That  the  term  >  all  men '  could  your  foes  include  t 
No,  Sir,  on  me  let  all  the  mischief  fall, 
If  aught  except  your  friends  was  meant  by  '  all.' 
Nor  shall  the  Federalists,  perverse  and  base. 
On  grounds  like  these  lay  clum  to  hold  their  place. 
Again,  when  toleration  was  your  theme, 
What  stupid  mortal  could  &  moment  dream 
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Tou  meant  to  drop  at  once  jour  choicest  grace, 
The  ngbt  to  tarn  the  FederalistB  from  place: 
Wbat  though  joa  aaid,  with  soft  pereuaaiTe  time^ 
That  Federalists  and  Democrats  were  one; 
Tet  you,  and  I,  and  Candor  (ull;  knew 
B;  '  one  '  ;ou  meant  nor  more  nor  lest  than  two. 
And  shall  a  man  of  broad  capacious  miad 
Be  to  one  meanuig  rigidt;  confined  1 
The  ancient  proverb's  wiser  fw,  I  trow, 
"Tis  best  to  keep  two  strings  to  ever;  bow.' 
This  maziin  oft,  amid  this  world  of  strife, 
Has  proved  the  solace  of  your  varied  life, 
Charmed  the  rapt  ear  with  soft  and  double  tongue, 
And  gained  applause  b;  sweet  ambiguous  song. 
Now,  Sir,  since  I  have  set  all  matters  right, 
Cgateienee  will  bid  the  President  good-night." 


FROM  "THE  POLITICAL  GEERN-flODSK." 

(By  Aliop,  DwigM,  and  Sopk^,  I'm.— From  Tht  EeKo.  tie.  1807.] 

BOMAPABTB  AND  NELBOH. 

BEHOLD  the  Chief,  whose  might;  naow 
With  glory  fills  the  trump  of  fame^ 
Before  whose  genius,  smote  with  dread. 
The  veteran  hosts  of  Austria  fled, 
The  imperial  eagle  drooped  forlorn, 
His  plumage  soiled,  his  pinioDs  torn. 
And  Conquest's  self,  'mid  fields  of  blood. 
Attendant  on  his  footsteps  trode, — 
To  gain  new  palms  on  Afric's  coast, 
Lead  o'er  the  deep  a  chosen  host. 
And  lol  at  first,  with  favaring  ray, 
Kind  fortune  lights  him  on  his  way; 
Those  ramparta,  Europe's  ancient  pride, 
Which  erst  the  Turkish  power  defied, 
By  stratagem  and  force  compelled, 
1\>  him  the  towers  of  Malta  yield. 
Victorious,  thence  to  Egypt's  coast 
He  leads  his  fell  marauding  host; 
In  vain  the  Turks  oppose  their  force. 
To  stop  the  fierce  invader's  course, 
Nor  Alenandria's  time-worn  towers, 
Nor  Cairo  long  resist  his  powers; 
By  desperate  courage  fierce  impelled 
The  Mameluke  squadrons  tempt  the  field; 
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But  TMD  the  bold,  undaunted  band 
In  close  Uid  furioua  contest  sUnA; 
Against  the  columa's  solid  force, 
Id  vaJD  impel  their  scattered  horse, 
And  wake  anew,  hy  deeds  of  fame, 
Theaucieut  glories  of  their  name — 
Fraled,  alaiu,  dispersed,  the  routed  train 
In  wild  confusion  quit  the  plain. 

But  lol  the  ever-varying  queen, 
Delosive  Fortune,  shifts  the  scene : 
To  crush  the  towering  pride  of  France, 
Behold  brave  Nelson  firm  advance! 
Beneath  his  rule,  in  cloae  array, 
The  Britons  plough  the  water;  way; 
To  famed  Rosetta  bends  his  course. 
Where,  deemed  secure  from  hostile  force, 
The  fleet  soperior  of  the  foe 
A  lengthened  line  of  battle  show. 
Lot  from  the  west,  the  setting  ra; 
Slopes  the  long  shades  of  parting  dayl 
The  flght  begins :— the  cannon's  roar 
In  doubling  echoes  rends  the  shore ; 
Wide  o'er  the  scene  blue  clouds  arise, 
And  curl  in  volumes  to  the  sides. 
While  momentary  flashes  spread 
Their  fleecy  folds  with  fiery  red. 
More  desperate  still  the  battle  glows 
As  night  around  its  horrors  throws. 


But  when  the  morning's  golden  eye 
Beheld  the  dusky  shadows  fly, 
Wild  Havoc,  frowning  o'er  Die  flood. 
His  giant  form  exulting  showed; 
The  Qallic  aavj  foiled  and  torn. 
With  pale  discomfiture  forlorn, 
Wide  scattered  o'er  Rosetta's  bay, 
In  prostrate  ruin  helpless  lay ; 
Two  shattered  fly;  the  rest  remain 
To  wear  the  valiant  victor's  chain; 
While  o'er  the  wreck -obstructed  tide 
The  British  ships  in  triumph  ride. 
All-anxious,  from  Abucar's  height, 
The  Gallic  leaders  view  the  flglit, 
And  desperate  see  their  fleet  compelled 
To  force  inferior  far  to  yield. 
So  wlien,  by  night,  o'er  Memphis  trod 
The  avenging  minister  of  Qod, 
At  morn  pale  Egypt  viewed  with  dread. 
Her  flrst-bom  numbered  with  tnc  dead. 
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Ambitions  Chief  !  in  daet  \a.\A  low, 
BehotJ  the  honors  of  th;  brow, 
The  laurels  culled  on  Egypt's  shore 
Shall  wither  ere  the  daj  be  o'er; 
Thy  armies  thinned,  reduced  thy  force. 
Fell  Ruin  waits  thy  onward  course. 
While  of  thy  country's  aid  bereft, 
No  safety  but  in  flight  is  left, 
And  victory's  scif  but  seals  thy  doom. 
And  briugs  thee  nearer  to  the  tomb, 
I  see  destruction  wing  her  way, 
I  see  the  eagles  mark  their  prey. 
Where  pent  in  Cairo's  pntrid  wall. 
In  heaps  thy  dying  soldiers  fall ; 
Or,  mid  the  desert's  burning  waste, 
Smote  by  the  Samlel's fiery  blast; 
Or  pressed  by  fierce  Arabian  bands. 
With  thirst  they  perish  on  the  sanda. 
While  Bonaparte's  dreaded  name 
Shalt  shine  a  beacon's  warning  flante, 
To  point  to  times  of  future  date 
Unprincipled  ambition's  fate. 


3|amei3  itiaaijSon. 

BonntnEtDSGeoTgeCo.,  Va.,ITGl.    Dud  at  Moatpelller,  Ta.,  188& 

ON  THE  EXPEDIENCY  OP  ADOPTING  THE  FEDEEAL  CONSTITUTION. 

{From  a  Speteh  in  the  Virginia  Gmveraim,  June,  1788.] 

GIVE  me  leave  to  aaj  something  of  the  nature  of  the  gOTemment, 
and  to  show  that  it  is  perfectly  safe  and  just,  to  vest  it  with  the 
power  of  taxation.  There  are  a  ztunber  of  opinions  ;  but  the  principal 
qaeetion  is,  whether  it  be  a  federal  or  a  consolidated  govemmeDt  la 
order  to  judge  properly  of  the  question  before  ns,  we  must  consider  it 
minutely,  in  its  principal  parts.  I  myself  conceire,  that  it  is  of  a  mixed 
nature ;  it  is,  in  a  manner,  unprecedented.  We  cannot  find  one  express 
prototype  in  the  experience  of  the  world :  it  stands  by  itsell  In  some 
respects,  it  is  a  government  of  a  federal  nature :  in  others,  it  is  of  a  con- 
solidated  nature.  Even  if  we  attend  to  the  manner  in  which  the  consti- 
tution is  investigated,  ratified  and  made  the  act  of  the  people  of  America, 
I  can  say,  notwithstandint;  what  the  honorable  gentleman  has  alleged, 
that  this  govermnent  is  oot  completely  consolidated ;  nor  is  it  entirely 
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federal  Who  are  the  parties  to  it?  The  people — Dot  the  people  as  cran- 
posing  one  great  bod;,  but  the  people  as  composing  thirteen  soyereign- 
ties.  Were  it,  as  the  gentleman  asserts,  a  consolidated  government,  the 
assent  of  a  majority  of  the  people  would  be  sufficient  for  its  establish* 
ment,  and  as  a  majority  have  adopted  it  ah«ady,  the  remaining  States 
would  be  bound  by  the  act  of  the  majority,  even  if  they  unanimously 
reprobated  it  Were  it  such  a  government  as  is  suggested,  it  would  be 
now  binding  on  the  people  of  this  State,  without  having  had  the  privi- 
lege of  deliberating  upon  it;  bat,  sir,  no  State  is  bound  by  it,  as  it  ia, 
without  its  own  consent.  Should  all  the  States  adopt  it,  it  will  be  then 
a  government  established  by  the  thirteen  States  of  America,  not  throogh 
the  intervention  of  the  l^slatures,  but  by  the  people  at  large.  In  this 
particular  respect,  the  distinction  between  the  existing  and  proposed 
govemmeots,  is  very  material  The  existing  syatem  baa  been  derived 
from  the  dependent,  derivative  authority  of  the  legislatures  of  the  States ; 
whereas  this  is  derived  from  the  superior  power  of  the  peopla  If  we 
look  at  the  manner  in  which  alterations  are  to  be  made  in  it,  the  same 
idea  is  in  some  degree  attended  to.  By  the  new  system,  a  majority  of  the 
States  cannot  introduce  amendments ;  nor  are  all  the  States  required  for 
that  purpose ;  three-fourths  of  them  must  concur  in  alterations ;  in  this 
there  is  a  departure  from  the  federal  idea.  The  members  to  the  national 
House  of  Representatives  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  at  large,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  numbers  in  the  respective  districts.  When  we  come  to  the 
Senate,  its  members  are  elected  by  the  States  in  their  equal  and  political 
capacity ;  but  had  the  government  been  completely  consolidated,  the 
Senate  would  have  been  chosen  by  the  people,  in  their  individual  ca- 
pacity, in  the  same  manner  as  the  members  of  the  other  House;  Thus  it 
is  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  this  complication,  I  trust,  will  be  found  U> 
exclude  the  evils  of  absolute  consolidation,  as  well  as  of  a  mere  confed- 
eracy. If  Virginia  was  separated  from  all  the  States,  her  power  and 
authority  would  extend  to  all  cases ;  in  like  manner,  were  all  powers 
vested  in  the  general  government,  it  would  be  a  consolidated  government : 
but  the  powers  of  the  federal  government  are  enumerated  ;  it  can  only 
operate  in  certain  cases :  it  has  l^islative  powers  on  defined  and  lintited 
objects,  beyond  which  it  cannot  extend  its  jurisdiction. 

But  the  honorable  member  has  satirized,  with  peculiar  acrimony,  the 
powers  given  to  the  general  government  by  this  constitution.  I  con- 
ceive that  the  first  question  on  this  subject  is,  whether  these  powers  be 
necessary ;  if  they  be,  we  are  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  either  submittii^ 
to  the  inconvenience,  or  losing  the  Union.,  Let  us  consider  the  most 
important  of  these  reprobated  powers  ;  that  of  direct  taxation  is  most 
generally  objected  to.  With  respect  to  the  exigencies  of  government, 
there  is  no  question  but  the  most  easy  mode  of  providii^  for  them  will 
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be  adopted.  When,  therefore,  direct  taxes  are  not  necessary,  they  will 
not  be  recurred  ta  It  can  be  of  little  advantage  to  those  in  power,  to 
raise  money  in  a  manner  oppressive  to  the  peopla  To  consult  the  con- 
veniences of  the  people,  wiU  coat  them  nothing,  and  in  many  respects 
will  be  advantageous  to  them.  Direct  taxes  will  only  be  recurred  to  for 
great  pnrpoeea  What  has  brought  on  other  nations  those  immense 
debts,  under  the  pressure  of  which  many  of  them  labor  ?  Not  the  ex- 
penses of  their  governments,  but  war.  If  this  country  should  be  engaged 
in  war  (and  I  conoeiv  we  ought  to  provide  for  the  possibility  of  such  a 
case),  how  would  it  be  carried  on  ?  By  the  usual  means  provided  from 
year  to  year  ?  As  our  imports  will  be  necessary  for  the  expenses  of 
government,  and  other  common  exigencies,  how  are  we  to  carry  on  the 
means  of  defence  ?  How  is  it  possible  a  war  could  be  supported  without 
money  or  credit?  And  would  it  be  possible  for  government  to  have 
credit,  without  having  the  power  of  raising  money  ?  No,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  government,  in  such  a  case,  to  defend  itselt  Then,  I 
say,  air,  that  it  is  necessary  to  establish  funds  for  extraordinary  exigen- 
cies, and  give  this  power  to  the  general  government ;  tor  the  utter  in- 
utility of  previous  requisitions  on  the  States  is  too  well  known.  Would 
it  be  possible  for  those  countries,  whose  finances  and  revenues  are  carried 
to  the  highest  perfection,  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  government  on 
great  emeigencies,  such  as  the  maintenance  of  a  war,  without  an  uncon- 
trolled power  of  raising  money?  Has  it  not  been  necessary  for  Ore&t 
Britain,  notwithstanding  the  facility  of  the  collection  of  her  taxes,  to 
have  recourse  very  often  to  this  and  other  extraordinary  methods  of  pro- 
curing money  ?  Would  not  her  public  credit  have  been  ruined,  if  it  was 
known  that  her  power  to  raise  monc^  was  limited?  Has  not  France 
been  obliged,  on  great  occasions,  to  recur  to  unusual  means,  in  order  to 
raise  funds?  It  has  been  the  case  in  many  countries,  and  no  government 
can  exist,  unless  its  powers  extend  to  make  provisions  for  every  contin- 
gency. If  we  were  actually  attacked  by  a  powerful  nation,  and  our  gen- 
eral government  had  not  the  power  of  raising  money,  but  depended  solely 
on  requisitions,  our  condition  would  be  truly  deplorable :  if  the  revenues 
of  this  commonwealth  were  to  depend  on  twenty  distinct  authorities,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  it  to  carry  on  its  operations.  This  must  be 
obvious  to  eveiy  member  here :  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  that  this  pow^  should  be  given  to  the 
general  govemm^t 
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VIEW  OP  THE  POWERS  PROPOSED  TO  BE  VESTED  IN  THE  UinON. 
[The  FederaliM  on  Iht  Ne»  ConttibUitm.     Writim,  ITSS.—BenMd  edition.  1818.] 

THE  constitution  proposed  by  the  convention  may  be  considered 
onder  two  general  points  ol  view.  The  Jirst  relates  to  the  sum  or 
quantity  of  power  which  it  vests  in  the  government,  indnding  the  re- 
straints imposed  on  the  States.  The  second,  to  the  particular  stractore  of 
the  government,  and  the  distributioa  of  this  power  among  its  several 
'branches. 

Under  the  first  view  of  the  subject,  two  important  questions  arise ; — 
1.  Whether  any  part  of  the  powers  transferred  to  the  general  govern- 
ment be  unnecessary  or  improper  ? — 2.  Whether  the  entire  mass  of  Uiem 
he  dangerous  V>  the  portion  of  jurisdiction  left  in  the  several  States? 

Is  the  a^fregate  power  of  the  general  government  greater  than  ought 
to  have  been  vested  in  it  ?    This  is  the  first  question. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  those  who  have  attended  with  candor  to  the 
arguments  employed  against  the  extensive  powers  of  the  government, 
that  the  authors  of  them  have  very  little  considered  how  far  these  powers 
were  necessary  means  of  attaining  a  necessary  end.  They  have  chosen 
rather  to  dwell  on  the  inconveniences  which  must  be  unavoidably  blended 
with  all  political  advaniages;  and  on  the  possible  abuses  which  must  be 
incident  to  every  power  or  trust  of  which  a  beneficial  use  can  be  made. 
This  method  of  handling  the  subject  cannot  impose  on  the  good-sense  of 
the  people  of  America.  It  may  display  the  subtlety  of  tiie  writer;  it 
may  open  a  boundless  field  of  rhetoric  and  declamation ;  it  may  inflame 
the  passions  of  the  unthinking,  and  may  confirm  the  prejudices  of  the 
mistbinking :  but  cool  and  candid  people  will  at  once  reflect,  that  the 
purest  of  human  blessings  must  have  a  portion  of  alloy  in  them ;  that 
the  choice  must  always  be  made,  if  not  of  the  lesser  evil,  at  least  of  the 
greater,  not  the  perfect,  good  ;  and  that,  in  every  political  institution,  a 
power  to  advance  the  public  happiness  involves  a  discretion  which  may 
be  misapplied  and  abused.  They  will  see,  therefore,  that  in  all  cases 
where  power  is  to  be  conferred,  the  point  first  to  be  decided  is,  whether 
such  a  power  be  necessary  to  the  public  good  ;  as  the  next  will  be,  in 
case  of  an  affirmative  decision,  to  guard  as  effectually  as  possible  against 
a  perversion  of  the  power  to  the  public  detriment. 

That  we  may  form  a  correct  judgment  on  this  subject,  it  will  be  proper 
to  review  the  several  powers  conferred  on  the  government  of  the  Union ; 
and  that  this  may  be  the  more  conveniently  done,  they  may  be  reduced 
into  different  classes  as  they  relate  to  the  following  different  objects ;  1. 
Security  against  foreign  danger ;  2.  Regulation  of  the  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations;  3.  Maintenance  of  harmony  and  proper  interoouise 
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among  the  States ;  4  Certain  imscellaiieoQS  objects  of  general  utility ;  6. 
Kestraint  of  the  States  from  certain  injurious  acta ;  6.  Proviaions  for  giv- 
ing due  efficacy  to  all  these  powers. 

The  powers  falling  within  the  first  class  are  those  of  declaring  war, 
and  granting  letters  of  marque ;  of  providing  armies  and  Beets;  of  r^u- 
lating  and  calling  forth  the  militia ;  of  levying  and  borrowing  money. 

Security  against  foreign  danger  is  one  of  the  primitive  objects  of  civil 
society.  It  is  an  avowed  and  essential  object  of  the  American  Union. 
The  powers  requisite  for  attaining  it  must  be  eSectuaUy  confided  to  the 
federal  councils. 

Is  the  power  of  declaring  war  necessary  ?  No  man  will  answer  this 
question  in  the  ne^tiva  It  would  be  superfluous,  therefore,  to  enter 
into  a  proof  of  the  af&nnative.  The  existing  confederation  establishes 
this  power  in  the  most  ample  form. 

Is  the  power  of  raising  armies  and  equipping  fleets  neceasaTy  ?  This 
is  involved  in  the  forgoing  power.  It  is  involved  in  the  power  of  self- 
defence. 

But  was  it  necessary  to  give  an  indefinite  power  of  raising  troops,  as 
well  as  providing  fleets ;  and  of  maintaining  both  in  peace  as  well  aa  in 
war? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  bas  been  too  far  anticipated  in  another 
place  to  admit  an  extensive  discussion  of  them  in  this  placa  The  answer 
indeed  seems  to  be  so  obvious  and  conclusive,  as  scarcely  to  justify 
such  a  discussion  in  any  place.  With  what  color  of  propriety  could  the 
force  necessary  for  defence  be  limited  by  those  who  cannot  limit  the  force 
of  offence?  If  a  federal  constitution  could  chain  the  ambition,  or  set 
bounds  to  the  esertions  of  all  other  nations,  then  indeed  might  it  pru- 
dently chain  the  discretion  of  its  own  government,  and  set  bounds  to  the 
exertions  for  its  own  safety. 

How  could  a  readiness  for  war  in  time  of  peace  be  safely  prohibited, 
unless  we  could  prohibit,  in  like  manner,  the  preparations  and  establish- 
ments of  every  hostile  nation  ?  The  means  of  security  can  only  be  r^u- 
lated  by  the  means  and  the  danger  of  attack.  They  will  in  fact  be  ever 
determined  by  these  rules,  and  by  no  others.  It  is  in  vain  to  oppose 
constitutional  barriers  to  tiie  impulse  of  self-preservation.  It  is  worse 
than  in  vain :  because  it  plants  in  the  constitution  itself  necessaiy  usur- 
pations of  power,  every  precedent  of  which  is  a  germ  of  unnecessary  and 
multiplied  repetitions.  If  one  nation  maintains  constantly  a  disciplined 
army,  ready  for  the  service  of  ambition  or  revenge,  it  obliges  the  most 
pacific  nations,  who  may  be  within  the  reach  of  its  enterprises,  to  take  cor- 
responding precautions.  The  fifteenth  century  was  the  ruhappy  epoch 
of  military  establishments  in  time  of  peace.  They  were  introduced  by 
Charles  VII.  of  France  .AJl  Europe  has  followed,  or  been  forced  into, 
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the  example.  Had  the  example  not  been  foUoved  b;  other  nations,  all 
Europe  must  long  ago  have  worn  the  chains  of  a  universal  monarch. 
Were  every  nation,  except  France,  now  to  disband  its  peace  establish- 
ment, the  same  event  might  follow.  The  veteran  legions  of  Borne  were 
an  overmatch  for  the  undisciplined  valor  of  all  other  nations,  and  ren- 
dered her  mistress  of  the  world. 

Not  the  less  true  is  it  that  the  liberties  of  Borne  proved  the  final  victim 
to  her  military  triumphs ;  and  that  the  liberties  of  Europe,  as  far  as  they 
ever  existed,  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  the  price  of  her  military 
establishmenta  A  standing  force,  therefore,  is  a  dangerous,  at  the  some 
time  that  it  may  be  a  necessary,  provision.  On  the  smaller  scale  it  haa 
its  inconveniences.  On  an  extensive  scale,  its  consequences  may  be  fatal 
On  any  scale,  it  is  an  object  of  laudable  circumspection  and  precaution. 
A  wise  nation  will  combine  all  these  considerations ;  and,  whilst  it  does 
not  rashly  preclude  itself  from  any  resource  which  may  become  essential 
to  its  safety,  will  exert  all  its  prudence  in  diminishing  both  the  necessity 
and  the  danger  of  resorting  to  one  which  may  be  inaospicious  to  its 
liberties. 

The  clearest  marks  of  this  prudence  are  stamped  on  the  proposed  con- 
stitution. The  Union  itself,  which  it  cements  and  secures,  destroys  every 
pretext  for  a  militaiy  establishment  which  could  be  dangerous.  America 
united,  with  a  handful  of  troops,  or  without  a  single  soldier,  exhibits  a 
more  forbidding  posture  to  foreign  ambition,  than  America  disijnited 
with  a  hundred  thousand  veterans  ready  for  combat  It  was  remarked, 
on  a  former  occasion,  that  the  want  of  this  pretext  had  saved  the  liber- 
ties of  one  nation  in  Europe.  Being  rendered,  by  her  insular  situation 
and  her  maritime  resources,  impr^nable  to  the  armies  of  her  neighbors, 
the  rulers  of  Great  Britain  have  never  been  able,  by  real  or  artificial 
dangers,  to  cheat  the  public  into  an  extensive  peace  establishment  The 
distance  of  the  United  States  from  the  powerful  nations  of  the  world, 
gives  them  the  same  happy  security.  A  dangerous  establishment  can 
never  be  necessary  or  plausible,  so  long  as  they  continue  a  united  people. 
But  let  it  never  for  a  moment  be  forgotten  that  they  are  indebted  for 
this  advantage  to  their  union  alone.  The  moment  of  its  dissolution  will 
be  the  date  of  a  new  order  of  things.  The  fears  of  the  weaker,  or  the 
ambition  of  the  stronger,  States  or  confederacies,  will  set  the  same  exam- 
ple in  the  new  as  Charles  VII.  did  in  the  old  world.  The  example  will  be 
followed  here,  from  the  same  motives  which  produced  universal  imitation 
there.  Instead  of  deriving  from  our  situation  the  precious  advantage 
which  Great  Britain  has  derived  from  hers,  the  face  of  America  will  be 
but  a  copy  of  that  o£  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  will  present  liberty 
everywhere  crushed  between  standing  armies  and  perpetual  taxes.  The 
fortunes  of  disunited  America  will  be  even  more  disastrous  than  those  of 
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Europe.  The  sources  of  evil  in  the  latter  are  conilaed  to  her  own  limite. 
No  auporior  powers  of  another  quarter  of  the  globe  intrigue  among  her 
riral  nations,  inflame  their  mutual  animosities,  and  reader  them  the 
iastniments  of  foreign  ambition,  jealousy,  and  revenge.  In  America,  the 
miseries  springing  from  her  iaternal  jealousies,  contentions,  and  wars, 
■would  form  a  part  only  of  her  lot  A  plentiful  addition  of  evils  would 
hare  their  source  in  that  relation  in  which  Europe  stands  to  this  quarter 
of  the  earth,  and  which  no  other  quarter  of  the  earth  bears  to  Europe. 

This  picture  of  the  consequences  of  disunion  cannot  be  too  highly 
colored  or  too  often  exhibited.  Every  man  who  loves  peace ;  every  man 
who  loves  his  country ;  every  man  who  loves  liberty,  ought  to  have  it 
ever  before  his  eyes,  that  he  may  cherish  in  his  heart  a  due  attachment 
to  the  Union  of  America,  and  be  able  to  set  a  due  value  on  the  means  of 
preserving  it 

Next  to  the  effectual  establishment  of  the  Union,  the  best  possible  pre- 
caution against  danger  from  standing  armies  is  a  limitation  of  the  term 
for  which  revenue  may  he  appropriated  to  their  support  This  precau- 
tion the  constitution  has  prudently  added.  I  will  not  repeat  here  the 
observations,  which  I  flatter  myself  have  placed  this  subject  in  a  just  and 
satisfactory  light  But  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  an  argu- 
ment against  this  part  of  the  constitution,  which  has  been  drawn  from 
the  policy  and  practice  of  Qreat  Britain.  It  is  said  that  the  continuance 
of  an  army  in  that  kingdom  requires  an  annual  vote  of  the  l«^slature, 
whereas  the  American  constitution  has  lengthened  this  critical  period  to 
two  years.  This  is  the  form  in  which  the  comparison  is  usually  stated 
tothe  public:  but  is  it  a  just  form?  is  it  a  fair  comparison?  Does  the 
British  constitution  restrain  the  parliamentary  discretion  to  one  year  ? 
Does  the  American  impose  on  the  congress  appropriations  for  two  years  1 
On  the  contrary,  it  cannot  be  unknown  to  the  authors  of  the  fallacy 
themselves,  that  the  British  constitution  fixes  no  limit  whatever  to  the 
discretion  of  the  legislature,  and  that  the  American  ties  down  the  legis- 
lature to  two  years,  as  the  longest  admissible  term. 

Had  the  argument  from  the  British  example  been  truly  stated,  it  would 
have  stood  thus :  the  term  for  which  supplies  may  be  appropriated  to 
the  army  establishment,  though  unlimited  by  the  British  constitution, 
has  nevertheless  in  practice  been  limited  by  parliamentary  discretion  to 
a  single  year.  Now,  if  in  Great  Britain, — where  the  House  of  Commons 
is  elected  for  seven  years,  where  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  members 
are  elected  by  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  people,  where  the  electors  are 
so  corrupted  by  the  representatives,  and  the  representatives  so  corrupted 
by  the  OTOwn,— the  representative  body  can  possess  a  power  to  make  appro- 
priations to  the  army  for  an  indefinite  term,  without  desiring,  or  without 
daring,  to  extend  the  term  beyond  a  single  year ;  ought  not  suspicion 
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herself  to  blush  id  pretending  that  ^e  representatiTea  of  the  United 
States,  elected  freely  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  erery  second  year, 
cannot  be  safely  intrusted  with  a  discretion  over  such  appropriations, 
expressly  limited  to  the  short  period  of  two  years  ? 

A  bad  cause  seldom  fails  to  betray  itselt  Of  this  troth,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  opposition  to  the  federal  government  is  an  unvaried  exempli* 
fication.  But  among  all  the  blunders  which  have  been  committed,  none 
is  more  striking  tban  the  attempt  to  enlist  on  that  side  the  prudent 
jealousy  entertained  by  the  people,  of  standing  armies.  The  attempt  has 
awakened  folly  the  public  attention  Xo  that  important  subject ;  and  has 
led  to  investigations  which  must  terminate  in  a  thorough  and  universal 
conviction,  not  only  that  the  constitution  has  provided  the  most  effectoal 
guards  against  danger  from  that  quarter,  but  that  nothing  short  of  a  con- 
Btitution  folly  adequate  to  the  national  defence,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  Union,  can  save  America  from  as  many  standing  armies  as  it  may  be 
split  into  States  or  confederacies ;  and  from  such  a  progressive  augmenta- 
tion of  these  eatablishtneots  in  each,  as  will  render  them  as  burthensome 
to  the  properties,  and  ominous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  as  any 
establishment  that  can  become  necessary,  under  a  united  and  efficient 
government,  must  be  tolerable  to  the  former  and  safe  to  the  latter. 

The  palpable  necessity  of  the  power  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy 
has  protected  that  part  of  the  constitution  against  a  spirit  of  censure 
which  has  spared  few  other  parts.  It  must  indeed  be  numbered  among 
the  greatest  blessings  of  Anierica,  that  as  her  union  will  be  the  only 
source  of  her  maritime  strength,  bo  this  will  be  a  principal  source  of  hfx 
security  against  danger  from  abroad.  In  this  respect  our  situation  beais 
another  likeness  to  the  insular  advantage  of  0reat  Britain.  The  bat- 
teries meet  capable  of  repelling  foreign  enterprises  on  our  safety  are 
happily  such  as  can  never  be  turned  by  a  per^dious  government  against 
our  libertiea 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic  frontier  are  all  of  them  deeply  inter- 
^ted  in  this  provision  for  naval  protection.  If  they  have  hitherto  been 
suffered  to  sleep  quietly  in  their  beds ;  if  their  property  has  remained 
safe  against  the  predatory  spirit  of  licentious  adventurers ;  if  their'  mari* 
time  towns  have  not  yet  been  compelled  to  ransom  themselves  from  the 
terrors  of  a  conflagration,  by  yielding  to  the  exactions  of  daring  and 
sudden  invaders,  these  instances  of  good  fortune  are  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  capacity  of  the  existing  government  for  the  protection  of  those 
from  whom  it  claims  allegiance,  but  to  causes  that  are  fugitive  and  fal- 
lacious. If  we  except  perhaps  Yii^nia  and  Maryland,  which  are  pecu- 
liarly vulnerable  on  their  eastern  frontiers,  no  part  of  the  Union  ought 
to  feel  more  anxiety  on  thia  subject  than  New  York.  Her  sea-coast  is 
extensive.    A  veiy  important  district  of  the  State  is  an  island.     The 
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State  itself  is  penetrated  by  a  large  navigable  river  for  more  than  fifty 
leaguea.  The  great  emporium  of  its  commerce,  the  great  reservoir  of  its 
wealth,  lies  every  moment  at  the  mercy  of  events,  and  may  be  almost 
r^arded  as  a  hostage  for  ignominious  compliances  with  the  dictates  of  a 
foreign  enemy  ;  or  even  with  the  rapacious  demands  of  pirates  and  bar- 
barians. Should  a  war  be  the  result  of  the  precarious  situation  of  Euro- 
pean affairs,  and  all  the  unruly  passions  attending  it  be  let  loose  on  the 
ocean,  our  escape  from  insults  and  depredations,  not  only  on  that  element, 
but  every  part  of  the  other  bordering  on  it,  will  be  truly  miraculous.  In 
the  present  condition  of  America,  the  States  more  immediately  exposed 
to  these  calamities  have  nothing  to  hope  from  the  phantom  of  a  general 
government  which  now  exists ;  and  if  their  single  resources  were  equal 
to  the  task  of  fortifying  themselves  against  the  danger,  the  objects  to  be 
protected  would  be  almost  consumed  by  the  means  of  protecting  them. 


[F^rom  the  Satne.} 


HAYING  shown  that  no  one  of  the  powers  transferred  to  the  federal 
government  is  unnecessary  or  improper,  the  next  question  to  be 
considered  is,  whether  the  whole  mass  of  them  will  be  dangerous  to  the 
portion  of  authority  left  in  the  several  States. 

The  adversaries  to  the  plan  of  the  convention,  instead  of  considering 
in  the  first  place  what  degree  of  power  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  the  federal  government,  have  exhausted  themselves  in  a 
secondary  inquiry  into  the  possible  consequences  of  the  proposed  d^ree 
of  power  to  the  governments  of  the  particular  States.  But  if  the  Union, 
as  has  been  shown,  be  essential  to  the  security  of  the  people  of  America 
against  foreign  danger ;  if  it  be  essential  to  their  security  against  conten- 
tions and  wars  among  the  different  States;  if  it  be  essential  to  guard 
them  against  those  violent  and  oppressive  factions  which  embitter  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  and  against  those  military  establishments  which 
must  gradually  poison  its  very  fountain ;  if,  in  a  word,  the  Union  be 
essential  to  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  America,  is  it  not  preposterous 
to  m^e  as  an  objection  to  a  government,  without  which  the  objects  of 
the  Union  cannot  be  attained,  that  such  a  government  may  derogate 
from  the  importance  of  the  governments  of  the  individual  States?  Was 
then  the  American  revolution  effected,  was  the  American  confederacy 
formed,  was  the  precious  blood  of  thousands  spilt,  and  the  bard-eamed 
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sabstance  of  millioDS  lavished,  not  that  the  people  of  America  sboald 
eojoy  peace,  liberty,  aud  safety  ;  bat  that  the  govenunenta  of  the  indi- 
vidual States,  that  particular  municipal  establiahmeDts,  might  enjoy  a 
certiuu  extent  of  power,  and  be  arrayed  with  certain  dignities  and  attri 
butes  of  sovereignty  ?  We  have  heard  of  the  impious  doctrine  in  the 
old  world,  that  the  people  were  made  for  kings,  not  kings  for  the  people 
Is  the  same  doctrine  to  be  revived  in  the  new,  in  another  shape,  that  the 
solid  happiness  of  the  people  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  views  of  political 
institutions  of  a  different  form  ?  It  is  too  early  for  politicians  to  presume 
CD  our  forgetting  that  the  public  good,  the  real  welfare  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  ia  the  supreme  object  to  be  pursued ;  and  that  no  form  of 
government  whatever  has  any  other  value,  than  as  it  may  be  fitted  for 
the  attainment  of  this  object  Were  the  plan  of  the  convention  adverse 
to  the  public  happiness,  my  voice  would  be.  Reject  the  plan.  Were  the 
Union  itself  inconsistent  with  the  public  happiness,  it  would  be.  Abolish 
the  union.  In  like  manner,  as  far  as  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  cannot 
be  reconciled  to  the  happiness  of  the  people,  the  voice  of  every  good  cit- 
izen must  be.  Let  the  former  be  sacrificed  to  the  latter.  How  far  the 
sacrifice  is  neeesyry  has  been  shown.  How  far  the  unsacrificed  residue 
will  be  endangered,  is  the  question  before  us. 

Several  important  considerations  have  been  touched  in  the  course  of 
these  papers,  which  discountenance  the  supposition,  that  the  operation  of 
the  federal  government  will  by  degrees  prove  fatal  to  the  State  govern- 
ments. The  more  I  revolve  the  subject,  the  more  fully  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  balance  is  much  more  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  the  preponder- 
ancy  of  the  last  than  of  the  first  scale. 

We  have  seen,  in  all  the  examples  of  ancient  and  modem  confederacies, 
the  strongest  tendency  continually  betraying  itself  in  the  members  to 
despoil  the  general  government  of  its  authorities,  with  a  very  ineffectual 
capacity  in  the  latter  to  defend  itself  against  the  encroachments.  Al- 
though in  most  of  these  examples  the  system  has  been  bo  dissimilar  to 
that  under  consideration,  as  greatly  to  weaken  any  inference  concerning 
the  latter  from  the  fate  of  the  former ;  yet  as  the  States  will  retain,  under 
the  proposed  constitution,  a  very  extensive  portion  of  active  sovereignty, 
the  inference  ought  not  to  be  wholly  disregarded.  In  the  Achaean  league, 
it  is  probable  that  the  federal  head  had  a  degree  and  species  of  power, 
which  gave  it  a  considerable  likeness  to  the  government  framed  by  the 
convention.  The  Lyeian  confederacy,  as  far  as  iti  principles  and  form 
are  transmitted,  must  have  borne  a  still  greater  analogy  to  it  Yet  his- 
tory does  not  inform  us  that  either  of  them  ever  degenerated,  or  tended 
to  d^enerate,  into  one  consolidated  government.  On  the  contrary,  we 
know  that  the  ruin  of  one  of  them  proceeded  from  the  incapacity  of  the 
federal  authority  to  prevent  the  dissensions,  and  finally  the  disunion  oi 
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the  subordinate  authorities.  These  cases  are  the  more  worthy  of  our 
attention,  as  the  external  causes  bj  which  the  component  parts  were 
pressed  blether,  were  much  more  numerous  and  powerful  than  in  our 
case ;  and  consequently  less  powerful  ligaments  within  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  bind  the  members  to  the  head,  and  to  each  other. 

In  the  feudal  system,  we  have  seen  a  similar  propensity  exemplified 
Notwithstanding  the  want  of  proper  sympathy  in  every  instance  between 
the  local  sovereigns  and  the  people,  and  the  sympathy  in  some  instances 
between  the  general  sovereign  and  the  latter,  it  usually  happened  that 
the  local  sovereigns  prevailed  in  the  rivalship  for  encroachments.  Had 
no  external  dangers  enforced  internal  harmony  and  subordination ;  and, 
particularly,  had  the  local  sovereigns  possessed  the  affections  of  the 
jieople,  the  great  kingdoma  in  Europe  would  at  this  time  consist  of  as 
many  independent  princes  as  there  were  formerly  feudatory  barons. 

The  State  governments  will  have  the  advantage  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, whether  we  compare  them  in  respect  to  the  immediate  dependence 
of  the  one  on  the  other ;  to  the  weight  of  personal  influence  which  each 
side  will  possess ;  to  the  powers  respectively  vested  in  them ;  to  the  pre- 
dilection and  probable  support  of  the  people;  to  the  disposition  and 
faculty  of  resisting  and  frustrating  the  measures  of  each  other. 

The  State  governments  may  be  r^arded  as  constituent  and  essential 
parts  of  the  fedei-al  government ;  whilst  the  latter  is  nowise  essential  to 
the  operation  or  organization  of  the  former.  Without  the  intervention  of 
the  State  legislatures,  the  President  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  elected 
at  all  They  must  in  all  cases  have  a  great  share  in  his  appointment, 
and  will,  perhaps,  in  most  cases,  of  themselves  determine  it  The  senate 
will  be  elected  absolutely  and  exclusively  by  the  State  legislatures.  Even 
the  house  of  representatives,  though  drawn  immediately  from  the  people, 
will  be  chosen  very  much  under  the  influence  of  that  class  of  men  whose 
influence  over  the  people  obtains  for  themselves  an  election  into  the  State 
legislatures.  Thus,  each  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  owe  its  existence  more  or  less  to  the  favor  of  the  State  govern- 
menta,  and  must  consequently  feel  a  dependence,  which  is  much  more 
likely  to  b^et  a  disposition  too  obsequious  than  too  overbearing  toward 
them.  On  the  other  side,  the  component  parts  of  the  State  governments 
will  in  no  instance  be  indebted  for  their  appointment  to  the  direct  agency 
of  the  federal  government,  and  very  little,  if  at  all,  to  the  local  influence 
of  its  membera 

The  number  of  individuals  employed  under  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  will  be  much  smaller  than  the  number  employed  under 
the  particular  States.  There  will  consequently  be  less  of  personal  influ- 
ence on  the  side  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter.  The  members  of  the 
l^slative,  executive,  and  judiciary  departments  of  thirteen  and  more 
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States ;  the  joBtices  of  peace,  officers  of  militia,  miniBterial  officers  of 
justice,  with  all  the  countj,  corporation,  and  town  officers,  for  three 
millioDs  and  more  of  people,  intermixed,  and  having  particular  acquaint- 
ance with  every  class  and  circle  of  people,  must  exceed  beyond  all  pro- 
portion, both  in  number  and  influence,  those  of  every  description  who 
will  be  employed  in  the  administration  of  the  federal  aystem-  Compare 
the  members  of  the  three  great  departments  of  the  thirteen  States, 
excluding  from  the  judiciary  department  the  jostices  of  the  peace,  with 
the  members  of  the  corresponding  departments  of  the  single  government 
of  the  Union ;  compare  the  militia  officers  of  three  millions  of  people 
with  the  military  and  marine  officers  of  any  establishment  which  is  within 
the  compass  of  probability,  or,  I  may  add,  of  possibility ;  and,  in  this 
view  alone,  we  may  pronounce  the  advantage  of  the  States  to  be  decisive. 
If  the  federal  government  is  to  have  collectors  of  revenue,  the  State  gov- 
ernments will  have  theirs  alsa  And  as  those  of  the  former  will  be  prin- 
cipally on  the  sea-coast,  and  not  very  numerous,  whilst  those  of  the  latter 
wiU  be  spread  over  the  face  of  the  country,  and  will  be  very  numerous, 
the  advantage  in  this  view  also  lies  on  the  same  8id&  It  is  true  that  the 
confederacy  is  to  possess,  and  may  exercise,  the  power  of  collecting  in- 
ternal as  well  as  external  taxes  throughout  the  States :  but  it  is  probable 
that  this  power  will  not  be  resorted  to,  except  for  supplemental  purposes 
of  revenue ;  that  an  option  will  then  be  given  to  the  States  to  supply  their 
quotas  by  previous  collections  of  their  own ;  and  that  the  eventual  col- 
lection, under  the  immediate  authority  of  the  Union,  will  generally  be 
made  by  the  officers,  and  according  to  the  rules,  appointed  by  the  several 
States.  Indeed,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  in  other  instances,  particu- 
larly in  the  oi^anization  of  the  judicial  power,  the  officers  of  the  States 
will  be  clothed  with  the  correspondent  authority  of  the  union.  Should 
it  happen,  however,  that  separate  collectors  of  internal  revenue  should  be 
appointed  under  the  federal  government,  the  influence  of  the  whole 
number  would  not  bear  a  comparison  with  that  of  the  multitude  of  State 
officers  in  the  opposite  scala  Within  every  district,  to  which  a  federal 
collector  would  be  allotted,  there  would  not  be  less  than  thirty  or  forty, 
or  even  more  officera,  of  different  descriptions,  and  many  of  them  persons 
of  character  and  weight,  whose  influence  would  lie  on  the  side  of  the 
Stats. 

The  powers  del^ated  by  the  proposed  constitution  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment are  few  and  defined.  Those  which  are  to  remain  in  the  State 
governments  are  numerous  and  indefinita  The  former  will  be  exercised 
principally  on  external  objects,  as  war,  peace,  n^otiation,  and  foreign 
commerce ;  with  which  last  the  power  of  taxation  will,  for  the  most  part, 
be  connected.  The  powers  reserved  to  the  several  States  will  extend  to 
all  the  objects,  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  concern  the  lives, 
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libertdeB,  and  properties  of  the  people,  and  the  internal  order,  improve, 
ment,  and  prosperity  of  the  State. 

The  operations  erf  the  federal  government  will  be  most  extensive  and 
important  in  times  of  war  and  danger ;  those  of  the  State  governments  in 
times  of  peace  and  security.  As  the  former  periods  will  probably  bear  a 
small  proportion  to  the  latter,  the  State  governments  wiD  here  enjoy 
another  advantage  over  the  federal  government  The  more  adequate 
indeed  the  federal  powers  may  be  rendered  to  the  national  defence,  the 
less  frequent  will  be  those  scenes  of  danger  which  might  favor  their 
ascendancy  over  the  governments  of  the  particular  States. 

If  the  new  constitution  be  examined  with  accuracy  and  candor,  it  wilt 
be  found  that  the  change  which  it  proposes  consists  much  less  in  the 
addition  of  new  powers  to  the  union,  than  in  the  invigoration  of  its  orig- 
inal powers.  The  regulation  of  commerce,  it  is  true,  is  a  new  power ; 
but  that  seems  to  be  an  addition  which  few  oppose,  and  from  which  no 
apprehensions  are  entertained.  The  powers  relating  to  war  and  peace, 
armies  and  fleets,  treaties  and  finance,  with  the  other  more  considerable 
powers,  are  all  vested  in  the  existing  congress  by  the  articles  of  confed- 
eration. The  proposed  change  does  not  enlai^  these  powers ;  it  only 
substitutes  a  more  effectual  mode  of  administering  them.  The  change 
relating  to  taxation  may  be  r^arded  as  the  most  important ;  and  jet  the 
present  congress  have  as  complete  authority  to  require  of  the  States  in- 
definite supplies  of  money  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare, 
as  the  future  congress  will  have  to  require  them  of  individual  citizens ; 
and  the  latter  will  be  no  more  bound  than  the  States  themselves  have 
been,  to  pay  the  quotas  respectively  taxed  on  them.  Had  the  States 
complied  punctually  with  the  articles  of  confederation,  or  could  their 
compliance  have  been  enforced  by  as  peaceable  means  as  may  be  used 
with  success  toward  single  persons,  our  past  experience  is  very  far  from 
countenancing  an  opinion,  that  the  State  governments  would  have  lost 
their  constitutional  powers,  and  have  gradually  undergone  an  entire  con- 
solidation. To  maintain  that  such  an  event  would  have  ensued,  would 
be  to  say  at  once  that  the  existence  of  the  State  governments  is  incom- 
patible with  any  system  whatever  that  accomplishes  the  essential  pur- 
poses  of  the  union. 


CONCEKNING  APRICAN  COLONIZATION. 

[From  a  Letter  to  R.  B.  Qmiey.—LeittT*  and  other  Writingt  ofJamta  Madison.    FvA- 
liahed  by  Order  of  Congreea.  1866.] 

|EAR  SIB:  I  received  in  due  time  your  letter  of  the  21st  ultimo, 
and  with  due  sensibility  to  the  subject  of  it.    Such,  howevOT,  has 
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l9eon  tbe  effect  of  a  painful  rlieumatiBm  on  my  geDeral  coocUtion,  as  well 
aa  in  disqualifying  my  fingers  for  the  use  of  the  pen,  that  I  could  not  do 
justice  "to  the  principles  acd  measures  of  the  CoIonizatioQ  Society,  in  all 
the  great  and  various  relations  they  sustain  to  our  own  oountiy  and  to 
ArficiL"  If  my  views  of  them  could  have  the  value  which  your  par- 
tiality supposes,  I  may  observe,  in  brief,  that  the  Society  had  always  my 
good  wishes,  though  with  hopes  of  its  success  less  sanguine  than  were 
entertained  by  others  found  to  have  been  the  better  judges;  and  that  I 
feel  the  greatest  pleasure  at  the  progress  already  made  by  the  Society, 
and  the  encouragement  to  encounter  the  remaining  difficulties  afforded 
by  the  earlier  and  greater  ones  already  overcome.  Many  circumstances 
at  the  present  moment  seem  to  concur  in  brightening  the  prospects  of 
the  Society,  and  cherishing  the  hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  the 
dreadful  calamity  which  has  so  long  afflicted  our  country,  and  filled  so 
many  with  despair,  will  be  gradually  removed,  and  by  means  consistent 
with  justice,  peace,  and  the  general  satisfaction;  thus  giving  to  our 
country  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  to  the  world 
the  full  benefit  of  its  great  example.  I  have  never  considered  the  main 
diCGculty  of  the  great  work  as  lying  in  the  deficiency  of  emancipadons, 
but  in  an  inadequacy  of  asylums  for  such  a  growing  mass  of  population, 
and  in  the  great  expense  of  removing  it  to  its  new  homa  The  spirit  of 
private  manumission,  as  the  laws  may  permit  and  the  exiles  may  consent, 
is  increasing,  and  will  increase,  and  there  are  sufficient  indications  that  the 
public  authorities  in  slave-holding  States  are  looking  forward  to  intorpo- 
sitions,  in  different  forms,  that  must  have  a  powerful  effect 
MoNTPELLiBB,  28  December,  1831. 


ON  THE  THEORY  OP  SECESSION. 
[LeUer  to  Daniel  WebtUr.—From  the  Same.] 

DEAB  SIB:  I  return  mythanks  forthe  copy  of  your  latevery  power- 
ful speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Itcrushes  "nullifica- 
tion," and  must  hasten  the  abandonment  of  "seceasioa"  But  this  dodges 
the  blow,  by  confounding  the  claim  to  secede  at  will  with  the  right  of 
seceding  from  intolerable  oppression.  The  former  answers  itself,  being 
a  violation,  without  cause,  of  a  faith  solemnly  pledged.  The  latter  is 
another  name  only  for  revolution,  about  which  there  is  no  theoretic  con- 
troversy. Its  double  aspect,  nevertheless,  with  the  countenance  received 
from  certain  quarters,  is  giving  it  a  popular  currency  here  which  may  in- 
fluence the  approaching  elections,  both  for  Congress  and  for  the  State 
Legislature.    It  has  gained  some  advantage,  also,  by  mixing  itself  with 
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the  qnestion  whetber  the  Constdtutioti  of  the  United  States  waa  formed 
by  the  people  or  by  the  States,  now  tinder  a  theoretic  discussion  by 
animated  partisana. 

It  is  fortunate  when  dispated  theories  can  be  decided  by  undisputed 
facts.  And  here  the  undisputed  fact  is,  that  the  Constitution  was  made 
by  the  people,  but  as  imbodied  into  the  several  States  who  were  parties 
to  it,  and,  therefore,  made  by  the  States  in  their  highest  authoritative 
capacity.  They  might,  by  the  same  authority  and  by  the  same  process, 
have  converted  the  Confederacy  into  a  mere  league  or  treaty ;  or  con- 
tinued it  with  enlarged  or  abridged  powers ;  or  have  embodied  the  people 
of  their  respective  States  into  one  people,  nation,  or  sovereignty ;  or,  as 
they  did  by  a  mixed  form,  make  them  one  people,  nation,  or  sovereignty 
for  certain  purposes,  and  not  so  for  othere. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  being  established  by  a  com- 
petent authority,  .by  that  of  the  sovereign  people  of  the  several  States 
who  were  the  parties  to  it,  it  remains  only  to  inquire  what  the  Constitu- 
tion is ;  and  here  it  speaks  for  itsell  It  organizes  a  government  into 
the  usnal  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  departments;  inv^ts  it 
with  specified  powers,  leaving  others  to  the  |mrties  to  the  Gonstitation ; 
it  makes  the  Government,  like  other  governments,  to  operate  directly  on 
the  people;  places  at  its  command  the  needful  physic^  means  of  exe- 
cuting its  powers;  and,  finally,  proclaims  ita  supremacy,  and  that  of  the 
laws  made  in  pursuance  of  it,  over  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the 
States ;  the  powers  of  the  Government  being  exercised,  as  in  other 
elective  and  responsible  governments,  under  the  control  of  its  constitu- 
ents, the  people  and  legislatures  of  the  States,  and  subject  to  the  revolu- 
tionary rights  of  the  people  in  extreme  cases. 

It  might  have  been  added,  that  while  the  Conslatution,  therefore,  is 
admitted  to  be  in  force,  its  operation  in  every  respect  must  be  precisely 
the  same,  whether  its  authority  be  derived  from  that  of  the  people  in 
the  one  or  the  other  of  the  modes  in  question,  the  authority  being  equally 
competent  in  both ;  and  that  without  an  annulment  of  the  Constitution 
itself,  its  supremacy  must  be  submitted  to. 

Ilie  only  distinctive  efEect  between  the  two  modes  of  forming  a  con- 
stitution by  the  authority  of  the  people,  is,  that  if  formed  by  them  as 
embodied  into  separate  communities,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  a  dissolution  of  the  constitutional  compact  would 
replace  them  in  the  condition  of  separate  communities,  that  being  the 
condition  in  which  they  entered  into  the  compact ;  whereas,  if  formed  by 
the  people  as  one  community,  acting  as  such  by  a  numerical  majority,  a 
dissolution  of  the  compact  would  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  nature,  as  so 
many  individual  persons.  But  while  the  constitutional  compact  remains 
undissolved,  it  most  be  executed  according  to  the  forms  and  provisions 
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Bpecified  in  the  compact    It  nmst  not  be  foi^tten  that  compact,  express 
or  implied,  is  the  vital  principle  of  free  govemmente  as  contradistan- 
guisbed  from  governments  not  free;  and  that  a  revolt  against  this  prin- 
ciple leaves  no  choice  but  between  anarchy  and  despotism. 
HomrsLLisB,  10  Manh,  188S. 


ADVICE  TO  MY  COUKTET, 
[from  the  Sam».'\ 

AS  this  advice,  if  it  ever  see  the  light,  will  not  do  so  till  I  am  no 
more,  it  may  be  considered  as  issuing  from  the  tomb,  where  truth 
alone  can  be  respected,  and  the  happiness  of  man  alone  consulted.  It 
will  be  entitled,  tiierefore,  to  whatever  weight  can  be  derived  from  good 
intentions,  and  from  the  experience  of  one  who  has  served  his  Country 
in  various  stations  through  a  period  of  forty  years;  who  espoused  in 
his  youth,  and  adhered  through  his  life,  to  the  cause  of  its  liberty ;  and 
who  has  borne  a  part  in  most  of  the  great  transactions  which  will  con- 
stitute epochs  of  its  destiny. 

The  advice  nearest  to  my  heart  and  deepest  in  my  convictions  is, 
That  the  Union  of  the  States  be  CHEBiaHED  and  PERPETUAXEa 

Let  THE  OPEN  ENEKT  TO  IT  BE  BEGABDED  A3  A  PaNDOBA  WTTH  HEB 
BOX  OPENED,  AND  THE  DISGUISED  ONE  AS  THE  SBBPENT  CBEEPXNQ  WITH 
BIS  DEADLY  WILS8   INTO  PaRADISB. 


^t.  Wotge  Cntlter. 

B(»)i lo  tbe  ItUoil  ot  BermQdft,  IT53.    DiBDlDNelwn  Co.,  ya.,182r, 

DAYS  OF  MY  YOTJTa 

[FugiUae  Stanzaa.'] 

■pv  AYS  of  my  yontli, 

-'— '     Ye  have  glided  away; 

Hairs  of  ray  youth. 

Ye  are  frosted  and  gray; 
Eyea  of  my  youth, 

Your  keen  eight  is  no  mora; 
Checks  of  my  youth, 

Ye  are  farrowed  all  o'er. 
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Strength  of  1115  yotith, 
All  yoiir  vigor  is  gone; 

Thoughts  of  my  youth, 
Yuur  gfty  visioDs  are  flown. 

Days  of  my  youth, 

1  wish  not  jour  recall; 
Hairs  of  my  youth, 

I'm  content  ye  should  fall*, 
Eyes  of  my  youth, 

You  mach  evil  hare  seen; 
Cheeks  of  my  youth. 

Bathed  in  tears  have  you  been; 
Thoughts  of  my  youth. 

You  have  led  me  astray; 
Strength  of  my  youth. 

Why  lament  your  decay  t 

Days  of  my  age. 

Ye  will  shortly  be  past; 
Pains  of  my  age, 

Tet  awhile  ye  can  last; 
Joys  of  my  age, 

In  true  wisdom  delight; 
Eyes  of  my  age. 

Be  religion  your  light; 
Thoughts  of  my  age. 

Dread  ye  not  the  cold  sod; 
Hopes  of  ray  age. 

Be  ye  fixed  on  your  Qod. 


I^Qtltp  iftmeau. 

BORK  In  New  Torti,  K.  T.,  17SS.  DiBt>  near  Freehold,  N.  J..  1833. 

PEOLOGUE  TO  A  COMEDY. 

[Witha  lYiintle  lo  WaaMngttm,  who  wu pmenL—Tht  Poema of  PhU^  Frmeau.  1788.] 

WARS,  bloody  wars,  and  hostile  Britain's  rage 
Have  banished  long  the  pleasures  of  the  stage; 
From  the  gay  punted  scene  compelled  to  part 
(Foi^t  the  melting  language  of  the  heart), 
Constnuned  to  shun  the  bold  tlientric  show. 
To  act  long  tragedies  of  real  woe. 
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i  more  attend  the  comic  mtne; 
Forget  our  failings,  and  our  faults  excuse. 

In  that  fiue  language  is  our  fable  drcst 
Which  Btili  unrivalled  reigna  o'er  all  the  rest; 
Of  foreign  courtB  the  studj  and  the  pride, 
Wlio  to  know  this  abandon  all  beaide ; 
Bold,  though  polite,  and  ever  sure  to  please, 
Correct  with  grace,  and  elegsot  with  ease, 
Soft  from  the  lips  its  easy  accents  roll, 
Formed  to  delight  and  captivate  the  soul: 
Id  tliia  Eugenia  tells  her  easy  lay. 
The  brilliant  work  of  courtly  BeBUmarchais: 
In  this  Racine,  Voltaire,  and  Boileau  &ung, 
The  noblest  poets  in  the  noblest  tongue. 

If  the  soft  story  in  our  play  expressed 
Can  give  a  moment's  pleasure  to  your  breast, 
To  you.  Great  Sir!  we  must  be  proud  to  say 
That  moment's  pleasure  shall  our  pains  repa^. 
Returned  from  conquest  and  from  glorious  toils, 
From  armies  captured  and  unnumbered  spoils; 
Ere  yet  again,  with  generous  France  allied. 
You  rush  to  battle,  liumliling  British  pride; 
Wliile  arts  of  peace  your  kind  protection  share, 
O  let  the  Muses  ctiiim  an  equal  cure. 
You  bade  ua  Brat  our  future  greatness  see. 
Inspired  by  you,  we  languished  to  be  free; 
Even  here  where  Freedom  lately  sat  distrest 
See,  a  new  Athens  rising  in  the  weati 
F^r  science  blooms  wliere  tyrants  reigned  before, 
Red  war  reluctant  leaves  our  raraged  shore — 
Illustrious  hero,  may  you  live  to  see 
Theao  new  republics  powerful,  great,  and  free; 
Peace,  heaven-born  jieoce,  o'er  spacious  re^ons  spread, 
Wliile  discord,  sinking,  veils  ber  ghastly  bead. 
Phiusklpbu,  2)eo.,  1781. 


LOED  DUNMORE'S  PETITION  TO  THE  LEGISLATURE  OP  VtEQIHIA- 
[From  the  Same.] 

HOKBLT  BBOWBTB, 

THAT  a  silly  old  fellow,  much  noted  of  yore. 
And  known  by  the  name  of  John,  earl  of  Dunmore, 
Has  again  ventured  over  to  visit  your  shore. 

The  reason  of  this  he  begs  leave  to  explain — 

In  England  they  said  you  were  conquered  and  elaia, 

(But  tbe  devil  take  him  that  believes  tbem  again) 
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\   -i.^r,.,,!  fr„.i,  ,..,ii,,ii-.r  1,11  <  t-v.i.  ^'l..r;..ii^  iLii!^, 

\.u-  y.-l  :i_  .ii..  « III'  -i-i.-ri.-  rriin,.,.  „!i;,  ,i. 
Von  vii-li  1i.  l.,.lll.-.  KumM'ii:'  ii'\:W:\  \-\\A.-. 

IJl.'l  tin:  M,i~.'.<!,i:n  :iii  .  .ujai  i- ire. 

You  I,  ..if  11..  MT^'  ..„r  Umv.xv  ;;r.  :-.fi.  vs  ^'i-  ■, 

l„-j>lr(iniv  V'.ii.  «-■  l;iii-.ii-|-,..I  11.  I,L-  U-,-: 

I^-.u  liiTi'  wi„.r(:  Kr.  .1.1111  lal.:lv».i.T  .^--i-^t 

S..!'.  im.in-  AlIiM"  risi:i.r  j,,  ,|„.  „i.-t; 

i.-,ilr!i.kTi.v  l.;...'.!,!-^  i>!...ii'  tvn.ms  i(-ii;,i,.l  i.t'toro, 

H.-a  \v;ir  r.-liL.  tint  Lm.-.'s  onr  riv,i£,',..|  ^l„.l■^;^ 

I;|-|M!l..ns  1,-r-i,  m.iv  i.,u  liv  t„  >■(;.: 

Ti:..«-  iH'W  r.',..  I.iics  ,>..«  ,.rful,  -v  i!.  .iii,i  f r,  <■ ; 

Willi,.  .li>.orif,  ^iiiKui.i:,  v.■il^  InT^lia^l];-  Ij.  :..i. 


LORD  DlNMOHirS  PETITION-  TO  Till':  l.ECi  SLAT  fit  !■:  OF  VIRGINIA 
{I'l'.-m  (h,  A-,i»;.'.] 

TMIAT  rtslUv.M.l  f,li..w.  mii.-I.  imio]  of  v,w, 
A.^.l  kn.ran  l.y  tli<;  n;.-..o  of  .[..l.ii.  .■;,iJ  ..I   P.riUJ-e. 
Hii-i  :.l;..;:i  vi'iiluml  ow  n.  viMt  Jour  st...ic. 

Tl:c  iT!is<m  of  tlii*  t.|.  1ml'.-*  Ie!iv«  m  p\|,lr,;ii- 

l-i  Knu'liiivi  tln'v  =!ii.|  y-in  «r-n^  '.";n,„..r'..l  iii.l  sl.iiu. 

(Uii!  liiu  dvvi!  tiikt  liiin  sina  LH.■lil■v^.^  iliym  rtp:^:!!) 
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Bo,  hearing  that  most  of  7011  rebels  ncre  dead, 
That  some  bad  aubmittcd,  and  others  bad  fled, 
I  mustered  my  tones,  myself  at  their  head. 

And  over  we  scudded,  our  hearts  full  of  glee, 
As  merry  as  ever  poor  devils  could  be. 
Our  ancient  dominion,  Virginia,  10  see; 

Our  shoe-boys,  and  tars,  and  the  very  cook's  mate 

Already  conceived  be  possessed  an  estate, 

And  the  tones  no  longer  were  cursing  their  fate. 

Myself,  tbe  Don  Quixote,  and  each  of  the  crew. 
Like  Hnnclio,  had  islands  and  empires  in  view —         > 
They  were  captains  and  knights,  and  the  devil  knows  who: 

But  DOW,  to  our  sorrow,  disgrace,  and  surprise, 

No  longer  deceived  by  the  Father  of  Lies,* 

We  bear  with  our  ears,  and  we  see  with  our  eyes: — 

I  have  therefore  to  make  yon  a  modest  request 
{And  I'm  sure  in  my  mind  it  will  be  for  the  best). 
Admit  me  again  to  your  mansions  of  rest. 

There  are  Eden,  and  Martin,  and  Franklin  and  Tryon, 

All  waiting  to  see  you  submit  to  the  Lion, 

And  may  wait  till  the  devil  is  king  of  Mount  Sion; — 

Though  a  bnite  and  a  dunce,  like  tbe  rest  of  the  clan, 
1  can  govern  as  well  aa  moat  Bngliahmen  ran; 
And  if  Tm  a  drunkard,  I  still  am  a  man. 

I  missed  it  somehow  in  comparing  my  notes, 
Or  six  years  ago  I  had  joined  with  your  votes; 
Not  aided  the  negroes  in  cutting  your  throats. 

Althnugli  with  so  many  hard  names  I  was  branded, 
I  hope  you'll  believe  (as  you  will  if  you're  candid), 
That  I  only  performed  what  my  master  commanded. 

Give  me  lands,  ....  and  dice,  and  you  still  may  be  free*. 
Let  who  will  he  master,  we  aha'n't  disagree; 
If  King  or  if  Congress — no  matter  to  me. 

1  hope  you  will  send  me  an  answer  straightway. 

For  'tis  plain  that  at  Cbarleatnn  we  cannot  long  stay — 

And  your  humDle  petitioner  ever  shall  pray. 

DnmiORE:. 
Chahlestom,  S  Jan.,  1782. 

•  The  Printer  of  the  Rajal  OaulU. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 

[7K«  Foemt  oj  PUUp  lyaneav.  1786.— Poem*  Written  During  the  SevoMionary  War, 
tie.  Sd  Ed.  1801).] 

'      BDTAW  SFRINOa. 

AT  Gutaw  Bprings  the  Tali&nt  died: 
Tlieir  limbs  with  duHt  are  covered  o'er; 
Weep  on.  ye  springs,  your  tearful  tide; 
How  uiaay  UeiijeB  are  no  morel 

If  in  this  wreck  of  ruin,  thejr 

Can  yet  be  thought  to  claim  a  tear, 
0  Rmite  tiiy  gentl<>  breast,  and  say 

The  fiiendfl  oi  freedom  slumber  heral 

Thou,  who  shalt  trace  this  bloody  plain. 

If  goodness  rules  thy  generous  breast, 
Sigh  for  the  wasted  raral  reign ; 

6igh  for  the  shepherda  sunk  to  t«atl 

Stranger,  their  bumble  grdfea  adorn; 

You  too  may  fall,  and  ask  a  tear: 
"Sia  not  the  beauty  of  the  mom 

That  proves  the  evening  shall  be  clear. 

Thoy  saw  their  injured  country's  woe, 

The  flaming  town,  the  wasted  field; 
Then  rushed  to  meet  the  insulting  foe: 

They  took  the  spear— but  left  the  shield. 

Led  by  thy  conquering  standards,  Greene. 

The  Britons  thoy  compelled  to  fly: 
None  distant  viewed  the  fatal  plain. 

None  grieved  in  such  a  cause  to  die — 

But,  like  the  Parthian,  famed  of  old, 

Who,  flying,  still  their  arrows  threw, 
These  routed  Britons,  full  as  bold, 

Retreated,  and  retreating  alew. 

Now  reat  in  peace,  oar  patriot  band ; 

Tliough  far  from  nature's  limits  thrown, 
We  trust  they  And  a  happier  land, 

A  brighter  Pbabus  of  their  own. 
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OS  BiaiTKT'S  TICIOBT  OVEB  THE  SHIP  "OBHBBAI.  MONK." 

O'ER  the  waste  of  waters  cruiaing, 
Long  the  Qener&l  Monk  had  reigned; 
All  snbdimig,  all  reducing. 

None  her  lawless  rage  restrained: 
Uany  a  brave  and  heart;  fellow, 

Yielding  to  this  war-like  foe, 
When  her  guns  began  to  bellow 
Struck  his  bumbled  colors  low. 

But,  grown  bold  with  long  successes, 

Leaving  the  wide  watery  way, 
Bbe,  a  stronger  to  distresses, 

Came  to  cruise  within  Cape  Maf : 
"  Now  we  soon  (sud  C&ptun  Rogers) 

Sball  their  men  of  commerce  meet; 
In  our  hold  we'll  have  them  lodgers, 

We  sb&ll  capture  half  their  fleet 

"Lo!  I  see  their  van  appearing — 

Back  our  top-sails  to  the  mast  I 
Tliey  toward  us  full  are  steering 

With  a  gentle  western  blast: 
Fve  a  list  of  all  their  cargoes. 

All  theb  guns,  and  all  their  men: 
I  am  sure  these  modem  Argo's 

Can't  escape  us  one  in  ten: 

*~  Yonder  comes  the  Charming  Sally 

Sailing  with  the  Qeneral  Oreene — 
First  we'U  fight  the  Eyder  Ally, 

Taking  her  is  taking  tbem : 
Bhe  intends  to  give  us  battle. 

Bearing  down  with  all  her  sail — 
How,  boys,  let  onr  cannon  rattle  I 

To  take  her  we  cannot  fail. 

"Our  eigbteea  gans,  each  a  nine-pounder, 

Soon  shall  terrrf  j  this  foe ; 
We  shall  maul  her,  we  shall  wound  her, 

Brining  rebel  colors  low," 
While  he  thus  anticipated 

Conquests  that  be  could  not  gun. 
He  in  the  Cape  Hay  channel  waited 

For  the  ship  that  caused  his  pain. 

Captain  Barney  then  preparing, 

Thus  addressed  his  gallant  crew: 

"Now,  brave  lads,  be  bold  and  daring, 
Let  yonr  heuts  be  firm  and  trae; 
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Tbia  !■  a  proud  EngHah  cruiser, 
RoTiDg  up  uid  dowTi  the  main, 

We  must  figlit  her — must  reduce  her. 

Though  our  decks  be  atrewed  with  slain. 

"Let  who  will  be  the  suiriTor, 

We  must  conquer  or  must  die, 
We  must  take  her  up  the  river, 

Whate'er  comes  of  ;ou  or  I; 
Though  she  shows  most  formidable 

With  her  eighteen  pointed  niiteSi 
And  her  quarters  clad  in  sable, 

Let  us  bauk  her  proud  designs. 

"With  four  nine-poundere  and  twelve  sixes, 

We  will  face  that  daring  band; 
Let  no  dangers  damp  your  courage. 

Nothing  can  the  brave  withstand. 
Fighting  for  jour  country's  honor. 

Now  to  gallant  deeds  aspire; 
HelniBiiiaQ,  bear  us  down  upon  her, 

OuDner,  give  the  word  to  fire  I" 

Then  yard-arm  and  yard-arm  meeting, 

Straight  began  the  dismal  fray, 
Cannon  mouths,  each  other  greeting. 

Belched  their  smoky  flames  away; 
Boon  the  langnge,  grape  and  chain-shot, 

That  from  Bamey'a  cannons  flew, 
Bwept  the  Honk,  and  cleared  each  round-top, 

Killed  and  wounded  half  ber  crew. 

Captain  Rogers  strove  to  rally 

His  men  from  their  qnartera  fled, 
While  the  roaring  Hyder  Ally 

Covered  o'er  his  decks  with  dead. 
Wlien  from  their  tops  their  dead  men  tumbled. 

And  the  streams  of  blood  did  flow. 
Then  their  proudest  hopes  were  humbled* 

By  their  brave  inferior  foe. 

All  aghast,  and  all  confonnded. 

They  beheld  their  champions  fall, 
And  their  captain,  sorely  wounded, 

Bade  them  quick  for  quarteTcalL 
I       Then  the  Monk's  proud  flag  descended, 

And  her  cannon  ceased  to  roar; 
By  her  crew  no  more  defended, 

Bbe  confessed  the  contest  o'er. 
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Come,  brave  boya,  and  fill  yoar  glassw, 

Yon  have  humbled  one  proud  foe. 
No  brave  action  this  surpasses. 

Fame  sboLl  tell  the  nations  bo. 
Tbas  be  Britain's  woes  completed. 

Thus  abridged  her  cruel  reign, 
Till  she  ever,  thus  defeated. 

Yields  the  sceptre  of  the  main. 


ON  A  TttAVBLLIlTG  SPECCLATOB. 

ON  scent  of  game,  from  town  to  town  he  flew. 
The  soldier's  curse  pursued  bim  on  his  way; 
Care  in  his  eye,  and  anguish  od  liia  brow, 
He  seemed  a  sea-hawk  watching  for  his  pre7. 

With  soothiagwords  the  widow's  mite  he  gtined, 
With  piercing  glance  watched  misery's  dark  abode, 

Filched  paper  scraps  while  yet  a  scrap  remained. 
Bought  where  be  must,  and  cheated  where  he  could. 

Vast  loads  amassed  of  scrip,  and  who  knows  what; 

Potosi's  wealth  seemed  lodged  within  his  clutch, — 
But  wealth  baa  wings  (he  knew)  and  instant  bought 

The  prancing  st«ed,  gay  harness,  and  gilt  coach. 

One  Sunday  mom,  to  church  we  saw  htm  ride 
In  glittering  state — alack!  and  who  but  he — 

The  following  week,  with  Hadam  at  his  side, 
To  routs  they  drove — and  drank  Imperial  teal 

In  cards  and  fun  the  livelong  day  they  spent, 
With  songs  and  smut  prolonged  the  midnight  feut, 

If  plays  were  had.  to  plays  they  constant  went, 
Wherh  Madam's  top-knot  rose  a  foot  at  least. 

Three  weeks,  and  more,  thus  passed  in  sirs  of  state, 
The  fourth  beheld  the  mighty  bubble  fail, — 

And  he,  who  countless  millions  owned  fto  late. 
Bt«>pped  short— and  closed  bis  triumphs  in  a  JalL 
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THE  INDIAN  BUBYISO-OROUITD. 

IN  spito  of  all  the  leaned  have  eaid, 
I  still  m;  old  opinion  keep; 
The  posture  that  ve  give  tfae  dead 
Points  out  the  soul's  eternal  sleep. 

Hot  so  the  aacieute  of  these  lands; — 
The  Indian,  when  from  life  released) 

Again  is  seated  with  his  friends, 
And  shares  again  the  jojons  feast. 

Bis  imaged  birds,  and  painted  bovl, 
And  venison,  for  a  journey  dressed, 

Bespeak  the  nature  of  the  soul. 
Activity,  that  wants  no  rest. 

His  bow  for  action  ready  bent, 
And  arrows,  with  a  head  □(  stone. 

Can  only  cnean  that  life  is  spent, 
And  not  the  old  ideas  gone. 

Thou,  stranger,  that  shalt  come  this  way, 
No  fraud  upon  the  dead  commit, — 

Observe  the  swelling  turf,  and  say. 
They  do  not  He,  but  here  they  tU, 

Here  still  a  lofty  rock  remains, 
On  which  the  curious  eye  may  trw» 

(Now  wasted  half  by  wearing  rains) 
The  fancies  of  a  ruder  race. 

Here  sdll  an  aged  elm  aspires, 
Beneath  whose  far  projecting  shade 

(And  which  the  shepherd  still  admires) 
The  children  of  the  forest  played. 

There  oft  a  restless  Indian  queen 
(Pale  Sheboh  with  her  braided  hair), 

And  many  a  barbarons  form  Is  seen 
To  chide  the  man  that  lingers  there. 

By  midnight  moons,  o'er  moistening  dews, 
In  ha'bit  for  the  chase  arrayed. 

The  hunter  still  the  deer  pursues. 
The  hunter  and  the  deer— a  shodel 


And  long  shall  timorous  Fancy  see 
The  painted  chief,  and  poioted  spesA 

And  Reason's  self  shall  bow  the  knee 
To  shadows  and  delusions  here. 
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THE  WILD  HONEYBUCELB. 

TJlAJH  flower,  that  dost  bo  comely  grow, 
■*-       Hid  in  this  ailent,  dull  retreat, 
Untouched  thy  honied  bloaaoma  blow, 
Unseen  thy  little  branchea  greet : 

No  roving  foot  shall  crush  thee  here, 
No  bos;  hand  provoke  a  tear. 

By  Nature's  selt  in  white  arrayed. 

She  bade  thee  shun  the  vulgar  eye, 

And  planted  here  the  guardian  shade, 

And  sent  soft  waters  murmuring  by; 

Thus  quietly  thy  summer  goes, 

Thy  days  declining  to  repose, 

6mit  with  tbo»e  charms,  that  must  decay, 

I  grieve  to  Bee  your  future  doom ; 
They  died — nor  were  those  flowers  more  gay. 
The  flowers  that  did  in  Eden  bloom; 

Unpitying  frosts,  and  Autumn's  power, 
Bhall  leave  no  vestige  of  this  flower. 

Prom  morning  suns  and  evening  dews 

At  first  thy  little  being  came; 
If  nothing  ouce,  you  nothing  Iceey 
For  when  yon  die  you  are  the  same; 
The  space  between  is  bnt  an  honr, 
The  frail  duration  of  a  flower. 


THE  PABTINQ  GLASS. 

rj^HE  man  that  joins  in  life's  career 
-'-     And  hopes  to  find  some  comfort  here. 
To  rise  above  this  earthly  mass, — 
The  only  way's  to  drink  his  glass. 

But,  still,  on  this  uncertain  stage, 
Where  hopes  and  fears  the  sou!  engage, 
And  while,  amid  the  joyous  band. 
Unheeded  flows  the  measured  sand, 
Forget  not  as  the  moments  pass, 
That  time  shall  bring  the  parting  glasal 

In  spite  of  all  the  mirth  I've  heard, 
This  is  the  glass  I  always  feared, 
The  glass  that  would  the  rest  destroy. 
The  farewell  cup,  the  close  of  joyi 
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With  you,  whom  reason  taaght  to  think, 
I  coold,  for  ages,  ait  and  drinlci 
Bat  with  the  fool,  the  »ot,  the  aas, 
I  haste  to  take  the  parting  gUse. 

The  luckless  wi^bt,  thnt  still  delays 
His  draoght  of  jojs  to  future  days, 
DelajB  too  loDg — for  then,  alas  I 
Old  age  steps  up,  and — breaks  the  glasil 

The  nymph,  who  boasts  no  borrowed  channB, 
Whose  sprightly  wit  my  fancy  warms; 
What  though  she  tends  this  country  inn, 
And  mixes  wine,  and  deals  out  gin  t 
With  such  a  kind,  obliging  IsM, 
I  sigb  to  take  the  parting  glass. 

With  him,  who  always  talks  of  gain 
(Dull  Homua,  of  the  plodding  tr^n), 
The  wretch,  who  thrives  hy  others'  woes, 
And  carries  grief  where'er  he  goes : — 
With  people  of  this  knavish  class 
The  first  is  still  my  parting  glass. 

With  those  that  drink  before  they  dine, 
With  him  that  apea  the  grunting  swine, 
Who  fills  bis  page  with  low  abuse, 
And  strives  to  act  the  gabbling  goose 
Turned  out  by  fate  to  feed  on  grass — 
Boy,  gift  me  quick,  the  parting  glau. 

The  man,  whose  friendship  is  sincere, 
Who  knows  no  guilt,  and  feels  no  fear; — 
It  would  require  a  heart  of  brass 
With  him  to  take  the  parting  glaaa. 

With  him  who  quaffs  his  pot  of  ale, 
Who  holds  to  all  an  even  scale; 
Who  hates  ■  knave,  in  each  disguise, 
And  fears  him  not — whate'er  his  size — 
With  him,  well  pleased  my  days  to  pass, 
H&y  heaven  forbid  the  Parting  QlassI 
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OK  THE  BUIKS  OP  A  COCNTBT  HTH. 

WHERE  now  these  mingled  mina  lie 
A  temple  once  to  Bacchus  rose. 
Beneath  whose  root,  aspiring  high, 
Full  man;  a  guest  forgot  his  woes. 

No  more  this  dome,  by  tempests  torn, 

Aflords  ft  social  safe  retreat; 
But  ravens  here,  vrith  e;e  forlorn, 

And  clustering  bats  henceforth  will  meet 

The  Priestess  of  this  ruined  ■brine, 

Unable  to  sarvive  the  stroke, 
Presents  no  more  the  ruddy  wine. 

Her  glnffliBfl  gone,  her  china  broke. 

The  friendly  Host,  whose  social  hand 

Accosted  strangers  at  the  door, 
Has  left  at  length  his  wonted  stand, 

And  greets  the  weary  gnest  no  more. 

Old  creeping  Time,  that  brings  decay. 

Might  yet  have  spared  these  mouldering  waUs, 

Afike  benesth  whose  potent  sway 
A  temple  or  a  tavern  falls. 

Is  this  the  placo  where  mirth  and  joy. 
Coy  nymphs,  and  sprightly  lada  were  found  I 

Indeed!  no  more  the  n;mph$  are  coy, 
No  more  the  flowing  bowls  go  round. 

Is  this  the  place  where  festive  song 

Deceived  the  wintry  hoars  away  t 
No  more  the  swains  the  tune  prolong, 

No  more  the  maidens  join  the  lay: 

Is  this  the  place  where  Nancy  slept 
b  downy  beds  of  blue  and  green! — 

Dame  Nature  here  no  vigils  kept. 
No  cold  unfeeling  guards  were  seen. 

Tis  gone! — and  Nancy  tempts  no  more; 

Deep,  unrelenting  silence  reigns; 
Of  all  that  pleased,  that  charmed  before, 

The  tottering  chimney  scarce  remains. 

Te  tyrant  winds,  whoae  ruffian  blast 
Through  doora  and  windows  blew  too  strmig, 

And  all  the  roof  to  ruin  cast, — 
The  roof  that  sheltered  as  so  long, — 
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Tonr  wnth  appeased,  I  pray  be  kind 
If  Hopsus  shanld  the  dome  renew. 

That  we  again  may  quaff  bis  wine, 
Again  collect  our  jovial  crew. 


TO  A   HOKET   BEE. 


TBOTJ,  born  to  sip  the  lake  or  spring, 
Or  quaff  the  watera  of  the  stream, 
Why  hither  come  on  vagrant  wing ) 
Does  Bacchus  tempting  seem,— 

Did  he  for  you  this  glass  prepare  t 
Will  1  admit  you  to  a  share  ? 

Kd  storms  harass  or  foes  perplex, 

Did  waspe  or  king-birds  bring  dismay^ 
Did  wars  distress,  or  labors  rex, 
Or  did  jou  miss  your  way  t 

A  better  seat  you  could  not  take 
Than  on  the  margin  of  this  lake. 

Welcome! — t  hail  you  to  my  glass: 

All  welcome,  here,  you  find  ; 
Here,  let  the  cloud  of  trouble  pass, 
Here,  be  all  care  resigned. 

This  fluid  never  fails  to  please. 

And  drown  the  griefs  of  men  or  beea. 

What  forced  you  here  we  cannot  know, 

And  you  will  scarcely  tell, 
But  cheery  we  would  have  you  go 
And  bid  a  glad  farewell: 

On  lighter  wings  we  bid  you  fly. 
Your  dart  will  now  all  foes  defy. 

Tet  take  not,  oh  I  too  deep  a  drink. 

And  in  this  ocean  die; 
Here  bigger  bees  than  you  might  sink, 
£ven  bees  full  six  feet  high. 

Like  Pharaoh,  then,  you  would  be  scud 
To  perish  in  a  sea  of  red. 

Do  as  you  please,  your  will  is  mine ; 

£njoy  it  without  fear. 
And  your  grave  wilt  be  this  glass  of  wine, 
Your  epitaph — a  tear — 

Qo,  take  your  seat  in  Charon's  boat; 
We'll  tell  the  hive,  you  died  afloat. 
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DEATH'S  EPITAPH. 

DEATH  in  this  tomb  bis  weary  bones  hath  laid, 
Bick  of  dominion  o'er  the  human  kind- 
Behold  what  devastations  be  hath  made, 
Sdits;  the  millions  by  his  arm  confined. 

Six  thousand  yean  has  sovereign  sway  been  mine, 
None,  but  myself,  can  real  glory  claim; 
Great  Regent  of  the  world  I  reigned  alone, 
And  princes  trembled  when  m;  mandate  came. 

Vast  and  unmatched  throughout  the  world  my  fame 
Takes  place  of  god^  and  asks  uo  mortal  date- 
No:  by  myself,  and  by  the  heavens,  I  swear, 
Not  Alexander's  name  is  hall  so  great. 

Nor  swords  nor  darts  my  prowess  could  withstand, 
All  qnit  their  arms,  and  bowed  to  my  decree, 
Even  mighty  Julius  died  beneath  my  hand. 
For  slaves  and  Cssars  were  the  same  to  me  I 

Traveller,  wonld'st  thou  hia  noblest  trophies  seek, 
Search  ia  do  narrow  spot  obscure  for  those; 
The  sea  profonnd,  the  surface  of  all  laud, 
l8  moulded  with  the  myriads  of  his  foes. 


auj;anlier  dSra^Don. 

Somi  tn  Bristol,  Fenn.,  17S3.    DiRC  In  PhUadelpbIa,  Fcnn.,  1818 

WILD  BRITISH  OFFICERS  IN  AMERICA. 

[Memoirs  of  a  Life  Chitfiy  Patitd  in  Fintuylvania.  1811.] 

BUT  it  was  not  alone  by  hostile  alarma,  that  the  good  people  of  Phila- 
delphia were  annoyed.  Their  tranquillity  had  heen  Hkewiae  dis- 
turbed by  the  TmcitizenlUfe  conduct  of  a  pair  of  Britiah  officers,  who,  for 
want  of  something  better  to  do,  had  plunged  themselves  into  an  excess 
of  intemperance;  and  in  the  plenitude  of  wine  and  hilarity,  paraded  the 
streets  at  all  hours, 

A  la  darti  de  eieux  dant  PonAre  de  la  nuU, 

to  the  no  email  terror  of  the  sober  and  the  timid.  The  firm  of  this  duum- 
virate was  Ogle  and  Friend,  names  always  coupled  together,  like  those 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  or  of  Pylades  and  Orestes.    But  the  cement  which 
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connected  them  waa  scarcely  so  pure  as  tliat  which  had  united  those 
heroes  of  antiquity.  It  could  hardly  be  called  friendship,  but  was  rather 
a  confederacy  in  debauchery  and  riot,  exemplified  in  a  never-ending 
round  of  froUc  and  fun.  It  was  related  of  Ogle,  that  upon  hiring  a  ser* 
vant  he  had  stipulated  with  him  that  he  should  never  get  drunk  but 
when  his  master  was  sober.  But  the  fellow  some  time  ^ter  requested 
his  discharge,  giving  for  his  reason,  that  he  had  in  truth  no  dislike  to  a 
social  glass  himself,  but  it  had  so  happened,  that  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment had  absolutely  out  him  off  from  any  chance  of  ever  indulging  his 
propensity. 

Many  are  the  pranks  I  have  beard  ascribed,  either  conjointly  or  sep- 
arately, to  this  par  nolnk  Jrairum.  That  of  Ogle's  first  appcanmce  in 
Philadelphia  has  been  thus  related  to  me  by  Mr.  Will  Richards,  the 
apothecary,  who,  it  is  well  known,  was,  from  bis  size  and  manner,  as  fine 
a  figure  for  Falstaff  as  the  imagination  can  conceive.  "  One  afternoon," 
said  he,  "  an  officer  in  full  regimentals,  booted  and  spurred,  with  a  whip 
in  his  band,  spattered  with  mud  from  top  to  toe,  and  reeling  under  the 
effects  of  an  overdose  of  liquor,  made  hia  entrance  into  the  coffee-house, 
in  a  box  of  which  I  was  sitting  perusing  a  newspaper.  He  waa  probably 
under  the  impression  that  every  man  he  was  to  meet  would  be  a  Quaker, 
and  that  a  Quaker  was  no  other  than  a  licensed  Simon  Pure  for  his 
amusement :  for  no  sooner  had  he  entered,  than  throwing  his  arms  about 
tiie  neck  of  Mr.  Joshua  Fisher,  with  the  exclamation  of — 'Ah,  my  dear 
Broadbrim,  give  me  a  kiss,'  he  b^an  to  slaver  him  most  lovingly.  Aa 
Joshua  waa  a  good  deal  embarrassed  by  the  salutation,  and  wholly  un- 
able to  parry  the  assault  or  shake  off  the  fond  intruder,  I  interfered  in 
his  behalf  and  effected  a  separation,  when  Ogle,  turning  to  me,  cried  out, 
'Hal  my  jolly  fellow,  give  me  a  smack  of  your  fat  chops,'  and  imme- 
diately fell  to  hugging  and  kissing  me,  as  he  had  done  Fisher.  But 
instead  of  the  coyness  he  had  shown,  I  hugged  and  kissed  in  my  turn  aa 
hard  as  I  waa  able,  until  my  weight  at  length  brought  Ogle  to  the  floor 
and  myself  on  top  of  him.  Nevertheless,  I  kept  kissing  away,  until 
nearly  mashed  and  suffocated,  he  exclaimed,  '  for  heaven's  s^e  let  me 
up,  let  me  up,  or  you  will  emother  me ! '  Having  sufficiently  tormented 
him  and  avenged  Joshua  Fisher,  I  permitted  him  to  rise,  when  he  seemed 
a  good  deal  sobered,  and  finding  that  I  was  neither  a  Quaker  nor  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  world,  he  evinced  some  respect  for  me,  took  a  seat  with 
me  in  a  box,  and,  entering  into  conversation,  soon  discovered  that,  how- 
ever he  might  be  disguised  by  intoxication,  he  well  knew  what  belonged 
to  the  cbu^oter  of  a  gentleman."  "  This,"  said  Bicbards,  "  was  the  com- 
mencement of  an  acquaintance  between  us;  and  Captain  Ogle  sometimes 
called  to  see  me,  upon  which  occasions  he  always  behaved  with  the 
utmost  propriety  and  decorum." 
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This  same  ooSee-hoaae,  the  OQly  one  indeed  in  the  citj,  waa  also  the 
scene  of  another  aSray  by  Ogle  and  Friend  in  conjunction.  I  know  not 
what  particular  acta  of  miachief  they  had  been  guilty  of,  but  they  were 
very  drunk,  and  their  conduct  so  extremely  disquieting  and  insultiiig  to 
the  peaceable  citizens  there  assembled,  that  being  no  longer  able  to  endure 
it,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  conunit  them ;  and  Mr.  Chew,  happening 
to  be  there^  undertook,  in  virtue  probably  of  his  office  of  reconier,  to 
■write  their  commitment.  But  C^le,  facetiously  jogging  hia  elbow,  and 
interrupting  him  with  a  repetition  of  the  pitiful  interjection  of  "  Ah  now, 
Mr.  Chew ! "  he  was  driven  from  his  gravity,  and  obliged  to  throw  away 
the  pen.  It  was  then  taken  up  by  Alderman  M n  with  a  determina- 
tion to  go  through  with  the  business,  when  the  culprits  reeling  round  him, 
and  Ogle,  in  particular,  hanging  over  hia  shoulder  and  reading  after  him 
as  he  wrote,  at  length  with  irresistible  effect  hit  upon  an  unfortunate 
oversight  of  the  alderman.  "  Ay,"  says  he,  "  my  father  was  a  justice  of 
peace  too,  but  he  did  not  spell  that  word  as  you  do.  I  remember  per- 
fectly well,  that  instead  of  an  s  he  always  used  to  spell  circumstance  with 
a  c"  This  aarcastic  thrust  at  the  scribe  entirely  turned  the  tide  in  favor 
of  the  rioters ;  and  the  company  being  diaarmed  of  their  resentment,  the 
alderman  had  no  disposition  to  provoke  further  criticism  by  going  on 
with  the  miUimuA. 

The  irr^uljirities  of  these  gay  rakes  were  not  more  eccentric  than 
diversified ;  and  the  more  extravagant  they  could  render  them,  the  better. 
At  one  time  they  would  drive  full  tilt  through  the  streets  in  a  chair ;  and 
npon  one  of  these  occasions,  on  approaching  a  boom  which  had  been 
thrown  across  the  street,  in  a  part  that  was  undei^oing  the  operation  of 
paving,  they  lashed  forward  their  ateed,  and  sousing  against  the  spar 
with  great  violence,  they  were  consequently  hurled  from  their  seats,  like 
Don  Quixote  in  his  temerarious  assault  of  the  windmills.  At  another 
time,  at  Doctor  Orrae'a,  the  apothecary,  where  Ogle  lodged,  they,  in  emu- 
lation of  the  same  mad  hero  at  the  puppet  show,  laid  about  them  with 
their  canes  upon  the  defenceless  bottles  and  phials,  at  the  same  time  as- 
saulting a  diminutive  Maryland  parson,  whom,  in  their  frolic,  they  kicked 
from  the  street  door  to  the  kitchen.  He  was  a  fellow  lodger  of  Ogle's; 
and,  to  make  him  some  amends  for  the  roughness  of  this  usage,  they 
shortly  after  took  him  drunk  to  the  dancing  assembly,  where,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  this  unworthy  son  of  the  Church,  they  contrived 
to  excite  a  notable  hubbubt  Though  they  had  escaped,  as  already  men- 
tioned, at  the  coffee-house,  yet  their  repeated  malfeasances  had  brought 
them  within  the  notice  of  the  civil  authority ;  and  they  had  more  than 

once  been  in  the  clutches  of  the  mayor  of  the  city.    This  was  Mr.  S , 

a  small  man  of  a  squat,  bandy-l^ged  figure ;  and  hence,  by  way  of  being 
revenged  on  him,  they  bribed  an^ro  with  a  precisely  similar  pair  of  l^;a, 
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to  cany  him  a  billet,  which  imported,  that  as  the. bearer  had  in  vain 
searched  the  town  for  a  pair  of  hose  that  might  fit  him,  he  now  applied 
to  his  honor  to  be  informed  where  he  purchased  his  stockings. 

I  have  been  told  that  General  Lee,  when  a  captain  in  the  British  ser- 
vice, had  got  involved  in  this  vortex  of  dissipation  ;  and,  although  after^ 
ward  so  strenuoos  an  advocate  for  the  civil  rights  of  the  Americans,  had 
been  made  to  smart  severely  for  their  violation,  by  the  mayor's  conrt  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  common  observation,  that  when  men  become  soldiers  they  l<»e  the 
character  and  feelings  of  citizens,  was  amply  illustrated  by  the  general 
conduct  of  the  British  officers  in  America.  Their  studied  contempt  of 
the  mohairs,  by  which  term  all  those  who  were  not  in  uniform  were  dis- 
tingnished,  was  manifest  on  all  occasions :  and  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  the  disgust  then  ezcit«d,  might  have  more  easily  ripened 
into  that  harv^  of  discontent  which  subsequent  injuriee  called  forth, 
and  which  terminated  in  a  subduction  of  allegiance  from  the  parent  land. 


HOW  PHILADELPHIA  DEALT  WITH  LOYALISTS. 
[From  the  iSehm.] 

AMONG  the  disaffected  in  Philadelphia,  Doctor  Kearsley  was  pre. 
eminently  ardent  and  rash.  An  extremely  zealous  loyalist,  and 
impetuous  in  his  temper,  he  bad  given  much  umbrage  to  the  Whigs ; 
and,  if  I  am  not  misttJcen,  he  had  been  detected  in  some  hostile  machi< 
nations.  Hence  be  was  deemed  a  proper  subject  for  the  fashionable  pun- 
ishment of  tarring,  feathering  and  carting.  He  was  seized  at  his  own 
door  by  a  party  of  the  militia,  and  in  the  attempt  to  resist  them  received 
a  wotmd  in  his  hand  from  a  bayonet  Being  overpowered,  he  was  placed 
in  a  cart  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  amidst  a  multitude  of  boys  and 
idlers  paraded  through  the  streets  to  the  tune  of  the  rogue's  march.  I 
happened  to  be  at  the  coffee-house  when  the  concourse  arrived  there. 
They  made  a  halt,  while  the  doctor,  foaming  with  rage  and  indignation, 
without  his  hat,  his  wig  dishevelled  and  bloody  from  his  wounded  hand, 
stood  up  in  the  cart  and  called  for  a  bowl  of  punch.  It  was  quickly 
handed  to  him ;  when,  so  vehement  was  his  thirst,  that  he  drained  it  of 
its  contents  before  he  took  it  from  his  lips.  What  were  the  feelings  of 
others  on  this  lawless  proceeding,  I  know  not,  but  mine,  I  must  confess, 
revolted  at  the  spectacle.  I  was  shocked  at  seeing  a  lately  respected 
citizen  so  cruelly  vilified,  and  was  imprudent  enough  to  say  that,  had  I 
been  a  m^strate,  I  would  at  every  hazard  have  interposed  my  authority 
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in  BTippressiott  of  the  outrage.  But  this  wa^  uot  the  only  instance  which 
couTinced  me  that  I  wanted  uerreB  for  a  revolutionist  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  the  conduct  of  the  populace  was  marked  by  a 
lenity  which  peculiarly  distinguished  the  cradle  of  our  republicanism. 
Tar  and  feathers  had  been  dispensed  with,  and,  excepting  the  injury  he 
had  received  in  hia  hand,  no  sort  of  viol^ice  waa  offered  by  the  mob  to 
their  victinL  But  to  a  man  of  high  spirit,  as  the  doctor  was,  the  indig- 
nity in  its  lightest  form  was  sufficient  to  madden  him  ;  it  probably  had 
this  effect,  since  his  conduct  became  so  extremely  outrageous,  that  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  confine  him.  From  the  city  he  was  soon  after  re- 
moved to  Carlisle,  where  he  died  during  the  war. 

A  few  days  after  the  carting  of  Mr.  Kearsley,  Mr.  Isaac  Hunt,  the 
attorney,  was  treated  in  the  same  manner,  but  he  managed  the  matter 
much  better  than  his  precursor.  Instead  of  braving  his  conductors  like 
the  doctor,  Mr.  Hunt  was  a  pattern  of  meekness  and  humility ;  and  at 
every  halt  that  was  made  he  rose  and  expressed  his  acknowledgments  to 
the  crowd  for  their  forbearance  and  civility.  After  a  parade  of  an  hour  or 
two,  he  was  set  down  at  his  own  door,  as  uninjured  in  body  as  in  mind. 
He  soon  after  removed  to  one  of  the  islands,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  Barba- 
does,  where  it  was  understood  he  took  orders. 

Not  long  after  these  occurrences,  Major  Skene  of  the  British  army 
ventured  to  show  himself  in  Philadelphia.  Whatever  might  have  been 
his  inducement  to  the  measure,  it  was  deemed  expedient  by  the  newly 
constituted  authorities  to  have  him  arrested  and  secured.  A  guard  was 
accordingly  placed  over  him  at  his  lodgings,  at  the  city  tavern.  The 
officer  to  whose  charge  he  was  especially  committed,  was  Mr.  Francis 
Wade,  the  brewer,  an  Irishman  of  distinguished  zeal  in  the  cause,  and 
one  who  was  supposed  to  prascss  talents  peculiarly  befitting  him  for  the 
task  of  curbing  the  spirit  of  an  haughty  Briton,  which  Skene  undoubtedly 
was.  I  well  recollect  the  day  that  the  guard  was  paraded  to  escort  him 
out  of  the  city  on  his  way  to  some  other  station.  An  immense  crowd  of 
spectators  stood  before  the  door  of  his  quarters,  and  lined  the  street 
through  which  he  was  to  pass.  The  weather  being  warm,  the  window- 
sashes  of  his  apartm^it  were  raised,  and  Skene,  with  his  bottle  of  wine 
upon  the  table,  having  just  finished  his  dinner,  roared  out  in  the  voice  of 
a  Stentor,"  God  save  great  George  our  king."  Had  the  spint  of  seventy- 
five  in  any  d^ree  resembled  the  spirit  of  Jacobinism  to  which  it  has 
been  unjustly  compared,  this  bravado  would  unquestionably  have 
brought  the  major  to  the  lamp-post,  and  set  hia  head  upon  a  pike ;  but 
as,  fortunately  for  him,  it  did  not,  he  was  suffered  to  proceed  with  his 
song,  and  the  auditoiy  seemed  more  generally  amused  than  offended. 
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SOMB  BEMABKABLE  CAVALIEBS. 
[From  lh«  Same.] 

AMONG  the  military  phenomena  of  this  campaign,  the  Connecticat 
light  horse  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  These  consisted  of  a  con- 
Biderahle  number  of  old-fashioned  men,  probably  farmers  and  heads  of 
families,  as  they  were  generally  middle-aged,  and  many  of  them  appar* 
ently  beyond  the  meridian  of  lifa  They  were  truly  irregulars ;  and 
whether  their  clothing,  their  equipments  or  caparisons  were  r^arded,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  have  discovered  any  circnmstance  of  uni- 
formity ;  though  in  the  features  derived  from  "  local  habitation,"  they 
were  one  and  the  sama  Inst«ad  of  carbines  and  sabres,  they  generally 
carried  fowling-pieces ;  some  of  them  very  long,  and  such  as  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  used  for  shooting  ducks.  Here  and  there  one,  "  his  youthful 
garments  well  saved,"  appeared  in  a  dingy  r^mental  of  scarlet,  with  a 
triangular,  tarnished  laced  hat  In  short,  so  little  were  they  Uke  modem 
soldiers  in  air  or  costume,  that,  dropping  the  necessary  number  of  years, 
they  might  have  been  supposed  the  identical  men  who  had  in  part  com- 
posed Pepperell's  army  at  the  taking  of  Louisbourg.  Their  order  of 
march  corresponded  with  their  other  irre^larities.  It  "  spindled  into 
longitude  immense,"  presenting  so  extended  and  ill-compacted  a  flank,  as 
though  they  had  disdained  the  adventitious  prowess  derived  from  con 
centration.  These  singular  dragoons  were  volunteers,  who  came  to  make 
a  tender  of  their  services  to  the  commander-iu-chieL 

But  they  stayed  not  long  at  New  York.  As  such  a  body  of  cavalry 
had  not  been  coimted  upon,  there  was  in  all  probabihty  a  want  of  forage 
for  their  jades,  which,  in  the  spirit  of  ancieot  knighthood,  they  absolutely 
refused  to  descend  from ;  and  as  the  general  had  no  use  for  cavaliers  in  his 
insular  operations,  they  were  forthwith  dismissed  with  suitable  acknowl- 
edgments for  their  truly  chivalrous  ardor.  It  appears  from  a  letter  of 
General  Washington,  that  they  refused  fatigue  duty,  because  it  was  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  troopers.  An  unlucky  trooper  of  this  school  had, 
by  some  means  or  other,  found  his  way  to  Long  Island,  and  was  taken 
by  the  enemy  in  the  battle  of  the  27th  of  August.  The  British  officers 
made  themselves  very  merry  at  his  expense,  and  obliged  him  to  amble 
about  for  their  entertainment  On  being  asked  what  had  been  his  duty 
in  the  rebel  army,  he  answered,  that  it  was  "  to  flank  a  little  and  carry 
tidings."    Such  at  least  was  the  story  at  New  York  among  the  prisonoB. 
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BoKK  In  N(»thunptoii,  Hom.,  1759.    Dud  at  New  B&ven,  Conn.,  1817. 

IHB  PERILOUS  ESCAPB  OF  WAD3W0BTH  AND  BURTON. 

[Thnwb  in  New  England  and  New  7ork.    18S1.) 

ABOUT  the  middle  of  April  Major  Benjamin  Burton,  an  agreeable, 
brave,  and  worthy  man,  who  had  served  under  General  Wads- 
worth  the  preceding  summer,  was  taken  on  his  passage  from  Boston  to 
St  George's  river,  the  place  of  hia  residence ;  brought  to  the  fort  at 
Bagaduce;  and  lodged  in  the  same  room  with  General  Wadaworth. 
Bvirton  confirmed  the  report, of  the  servants.  He  had  learned  from  a 
source  which  he  justly  r^arded  as  authentic  that  both  himself  and  the 
General  were  to  be  sent,  immediately  after  the  return  of  a  privateer  now  out 
upon  a  cruise,  either  to  New  York  or  to  Halifax,  and  thence  to  England. 
There  they  were  to  remain  prisoners  until  the  close  of  the  war ;  and 
were  to  be  treated  afterward  as  circumstances  should  direct  This  in- 
telligence, thus  confirmed,  explained  at  once  the  monitory  caution  of 
Misa  Fenno;  and  perfecliy  exhibited  to  General  Wadsworth  the  im- 
portance of  "taking  care  of  himsell" 

The  gentlemen  were  not  long  in  determining,  that  they  would  not 
cross  the  Atlmtic  as  prisoners.  They  resolved  that  they  would  effect 
their  escape,  or  perish  in  the  attempt  When  an  enterprise  bordering 
on  desperation  is  resolutely  undertaken  the  means  of  accomplishing  it 
are  rarely  wanted. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  scarcely  any  circumstances  could 
promise  less  than  theirs.  They  were  confined  in  a  grated  room,  in  the 
officers'  barracks,  within  the  fort  The  walls  of  tiiis  fortress  exclusively 
of  the  depth  of  the  ditch  surrounding  it  were  twenty  feet  high ;  with 
fraising  on  the  top  and  chevaux-de-frise  at  the  bottom.  Two  sentinels 
were  always  in  the  entty;  and  their  door,  the  upper  part  of  which  was  a 
window-sash,  might  be  opened  by  these  watchmen  whenever  they  thought 
proper — and  was  actually  opened  at  seasons  of  peculiar  darkness  and 
sUenca  At  the  exterior  doors  of  the  entries  sentinels  were  also  sta- 
tioned; as  were  others  in  the  body  of  the  fort  and  at  the  quarters  of 
Gen.  CanjpbelL  At  the  guard-house  a  strong  guard  was  d^ly  mounted. 
Several  sentinels  were  daily  stationed  on  the  walls  of  the  fort,  and  a 
complete  line  occupied  them  by  night  Without  the  ditch,  glacis,  and 
abatis  another  complete  set  of  solders  patrolled  through  the  night  alsa 
The  gate  of  the  fort  was  shut  at  sunset,  and  a  piquet  guard  was  placed 
cai,  or  near,  the  isthmus  leading  from  the  fort  to  the  maia-land. 
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Bagadnce,  on  the  middle  of  which  the  fort  stands,  is  a  peninsula  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  length  and  a  mile  in  breadth,  vaabed  by  Penobscot 
Bay  on  the  south,  Bagadace  river  on  the  east,  on  the  north-weat  bj  a 
broad  cove,  and  throughout  the  remainder  ol  the  circle  by  the  bay  and 
river  of  Penobscot  A  aandy  beach,  however,  connects  it  with  the 
main-land  on  the  western  sid&  From  these  facts  the  dif&cnlties  of 
making  an  escape  may  be  imperfectly  imagined.  Indeed,  nothing  but 
the  melancholy  prospect  of  a  deplorable  caplnvity  in  the  hands  of  an 
enemy,  exasperated  by  a  long  and  tedious  war  carried  on  against  those 
who  were  deemed  rebels,  could  have  induced  the  prisoners  to  take  this 
resolution. 

Not  long  after  a  cartel  arrived  from  Boston  bringing  letters  from 
the  Governor  imd  Council  to  General  Wadsworth,  with  a  proposal  for 
his  exchange  and  a  aom  of  money,  etc.,  for  his  use.  These  were  care- 
fully delivered  to  him ;  but  the  exchange  being,  as  General  Campbell 
said,  not  authorized,  be  refused  to  liberate  the  prisoners.  This  deter- 
mination they  had  expected. 

Several  plans  were  proposed  by  the  gentlemen  for  thear  escape,  and 
successively  rejected.  At  length  they  resolved  on  the  following.  The 
room  in  which  they  were  confined  was  ceil^  with  boards.  One  of  these 
^ey  determined  to  cut  off,  so  as  to  make  a  hole  sufficiently  laige  for  a 
man  to  go  through.  After  having  passed  through  this  hole  they  pro- 
posed to  creep  along  one  of  the  joists,  under  which  these  boards  were 
nailed,  and  thus  to  pass  over  the  officers'  rooms  bordering  on  it  until 
they  should  come  to  the  next  or  middle  entry ;  and  then  to  lower  them- 
selves down  into  this  entry  by  a  blanket  which  they  proposed  to  oarry  with 
them.  K  they  should  be  discovered  they  propped  to  act  the  character 
of  officers,  belonging  to  the  garrison,  intoxicated.  These  being  objects 
to  which  the  sentinels  were  familiarized,  they  hoped  in  this  disguise  to 
escape  detection.  If  they  should  not  be  discovered,  the  passage  to  tiie 
walls  of  the  fort  was  easy.  Thence  they  intended  to  leap  into  the  ditch; 
and,  if  they  escaped  without  serious  injury  from  the  fall,  to  make 
the  best  of  their  way  to  the  cove ;  on  the  surface  of  whose  water  th^ 
meant  to  leave  their  hats  floatii^  (if  they  should  be  closely  pursued) 
to  attract  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  while  th^  were  softly  and  silently 
making  their  escape. 

Such  was  their  original  plan.  Accordingly,  after  the  prisoners  had 
been  seen  by  the  sentinel,  looking  through  the  glass  of  the  door,  to  have 
gone  to  bed,  G«n.  W.  got  up,  the  room  being  dark ;  and,  standing  in  a 
chair,  attempted  to  cut  with  his  knife  the  intended  opening;  but  he 
found  the  attempt  useless  and  hazardous.  It  was  useless,  because  the 
labor  was  too  great  to  be  accomplished  with  the  necessary  expedition.  It 
was  hazardous,  because  the  noise  made  by  the  strokes  of  the  knife  could 
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not  f^l,  funid  tlie  profound  silence,  of  being  heard  by  tbe  sentinel ;  and 
because  the  next  morning  must  bring  on  an  unpleasant  detection.  This 
part  of  the  design  was,  therefore,  given  up. 

The  next  day  a  soldier,  who  was  their  barber,  was  requested  to  pro- 
cure a  large  gimlet  and  bring  it  with  him  when  he  came  the  next  time 
to  dress  General  Wadsworth,  This  he  promised  and  performed  without 
a  suspicion  that  it  was  intended  for  anything  more  than  amusement  He 
received  a  dollar  for  this  piece  of  civility ;  and  was  sufQciently  careful 
not  to  disclose  a  secret  which  might  create  trouble  for  himself. 

The  prisoners  waited  with  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  the  succeeding 
night  To  their  surprise,  the  noise  made  by  the  gimlet  was  such  as  to 
alarm  their  apprehensions  and  induce  them  again  to  desist  They  were, 
however,  not  discouraged ;  but  determined  to  make  tbe  experiment 
again  during  the  day  when  they  hoped  the  noise  would  either  not  be 
heard  at  all  or  would  attract  no  notice.  The  eyes  of  the  sentinels  were 
now  to  be  eluded ;  for  the  operation  must  in  this  case  be  performed  at 
times  when  they  might  very  naturally  be  employed  in  inspecting  the 
room.  It  was  necessary,  also,  to  escape  the  observation  of  their  servants, 
who  often  came  in  without  any  warning ;  and  that  of  the  officers,  who 
were  accustomed  to  visit  them  at  almost  all  times  of  the  day.  But  on 
these  difficulties  their  persevering  minds  dwelt  only  for  the  purpose  of 
overcoming  them.  The  two  sentinels  who  guarded  the  prisoners  com- 
monly walked  through  the  entry,  one  after  the  other,  from  the  front  of 
the  building  to  the  rear.  This  distance  was  exactly  the  breadth  of  two 
Tooma.  After  they  had  begun  their  walk  the  prisoners  watched  tbem 
with  attention,  until  they  acquired  a  complete  comprehension  of  the 
length  of  the  intervals  between  the  moments  at  which  the  sentinels  sue- 
cessively  passed  their  door.  The  prisoners  then  b^an  to  walk  within 
their  room  at  tbe  same  pace  with  that  of  their  watehmen,  the  sound  of 
their  feet  being  mutually  heard;  and  all  passing  by  tbe  glass  door  tbe 
Bame  way  at  the  same  tima  The  prisoners  in  this  manner  took  two 
turns  across  the  room  while  a  sentinel  took  one  through  the  entry. 
This  difference  of  time  gave  them  all  the  opportunities  which  they  en- 
joyed for  using  their  gimlet 

Q«neral  Wadsworth,  being  of  the  middle  stature,  could,  while  stand- 
ing on  the  floor,  only  reach  the  ceiling  with  the  ends  of  his  fingers. 
But  Major  Burton  was  very  tall,  and  could  reach  it  conveniently;  so  as 
to  use  the  gimlet  without  the  aid  of  a  chair.  This  was  a  very  fortu- 
nate circumstance  as  it  saved  appearances,  and  not  improbably  prevented 
the  discovery  to  which  they  were  exposed  from  so  many  soureea  Ac- 
cordingly, whilst  the  garrison  was  under  arms  on  the  parade  and  their 
servante  were  purposely  sent  away  on  errands,  the  gentlemen  b«^n  tbdr 
walk  and  passed  by  the  glass  door  with,  the  sentinels.  General  Wads- 
ToL.  m.— 80  ^ 
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worth  then  walked  on ;  but  Major  Burton,  stoppii^  abort  in  the  proper 
spot,  perforated  the  ceiling  with  bis  gimlet  in  sui&cient  season  to  join 
General  AVadaworth  on  bis  return.  Again  they  passed  the  door  and  re- 
turned, as  if  by  mere  accident — when  the  ceiling  was  in  the  same  man- 
ner  perforated  again.  This  process  was  repeated  until  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  holes  were  bored-  The  interstices  in  the  mean  time  were  cut 
through  with  a  penknife;  the  wounds  in  the  ceiling,  which  were  small, 
being  carefully  covered  with  a  paste  of  chewed  bread  almost  of  the  same 
color  with  that  of  the  board.  The  dust  made  by  the  gimlet  was  also 
carefully  swept  from  the  floor.  In  this  manner  tbey  completely  avoided 
suspicion  either  from  the  sentinels,  the  servants,  or  the  gentlemen  bj 
whom  they  were  visited.  In  the  course  of  three  weeks  a  board  was 
entirely  cut  asunder  except  a  small  part  at  each  comer  which  was  left 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  severed  piece  in  its  proper  place,  lest 
some  accident  should  open  the  passage  prematurely. 

During  all  this  time  the  prisoners  had  watched  everything  which  re- 
lated to  the  return  of  the  privateer  in  which  they  were  to  be  embarked. 
They  had,  also,  made  every  unsuspicious  inquiry  in  their  power  while 
occasionally  conversing  with  their  visitors  and  with  the  servants,  concern- 
ing the  situation  of  the  exterior  part  of  the  fort,  the  ditch,  the  position 
of  the  che van x-de-f rise,  the  fraiaing,  the  posting  of  the  outer  sentinels, 
and  piquet  guard.  The  scraps  of  information  which  were  obtained  in  this 
cautious  manner  General  AVadsworth,  who  was  tolerably  well  acquainted 
with  the  place,  was  able  to  put  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a 
complete  view  of  the  whole  ground;  to  fix  with  precision  the  place 
where  they  should  attempt  to  cross  the  wall;  where,  if  separated  by 
accident,  tliey  should  meet  again ;  and  to  determine  on  several  other  ob- 
jects of  the  same  general  nature.  Major  Burton,  whose  first  acquaintance 
with  Bagaduee  commenced  when  he  was  landed  as  a  prisoner,  was  leas 
able  to  form  correct  views  concerning  these  subjects ;  and  labored,  there- 
fore, under  disadvantages  which  might  prove  serioua 

The  privateer  was  now  daily  expected.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  the  prisoners  regarded  the  moment  of  her  approach  with  extreme 
anxiety.  They  wished  for  a  dark  and  boisterous  night  to  conceal  their 
attempt  and  to  escape  from  the  observation  of  their  guard ;  but  deter- 
mined that  if  such  an  opportunity  should  not  be  furnished  before  the 
return  of  the  privateer,  to  seize  the  best  time  which  should  occur.  A 
I>art  of  the  meat  supplied  for  their  daily  meals,  they  laid  up  and  dried, 
and  preserved  the  crust  of  their  bread  to  sustain  them  on  their  projected 
excursion.  They  also  made  each  a  large  skewer  of  strong  wood,  with 
which  they  intended  to  fasten  the  comer  of  a  lai^e  bed-blanket  to  one 
of  the  stakes  in  the  fraising  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  in  order  to  let  them- 
selves down  more  easily  into  the  ditch. 
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When  tlieir  preparations  were  ilnished  a  whole  weet  elapsed  with- 
out a  single  favorable  night  Their  anxiety  became  intense.  The 
weather  became  wann;  and  the  butter,  which  had  been  accideBtally 
attached  to  some  of  the  bread  employed  as  paste  to  cover  the  holes  in 
the  ceiling,  spread  along  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  board  and  dis- 
colored them  to  a  considerable  extent  This  fact  alarmed  them  not  a 
little ;  particularly  when  their  visitors  were  now  and  then  gazing  around 
the  room  in  which  they  were  confined.  Nor  were  their  apprehensions 
at  all  lessened  by  several  incidental  expressions  of  some  British  officers, 
which  to  the  jealous  minds  of  the  prisoners  seemed  to  indicate  that  their 
design  was  discovered. 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  18  the  sky  was  overcast.  At  the  close  of 
evening  thick  clouds  from  the  south  brought  on  an  unusual  darkness. 
The  lightning  h^an  to  blaze  with  intense  splendor  and  speedily  became 
almost  incessant  About  eleven  o'clock,  the  flashes  ceased.  The  pris- 
oners sat  up  till  this  time,  apparently  playing  at  cards,  but  really  wait- 
ing for  the  return  of  absolute  darkness.  Suddenly  rain  began  to  descend 
in  torrents.  The  darkness  was  profound.  The  propitious  moment  for 
which  they  had  so  long  waited  with  extreme  solicitude  had,  as  they  be- 
lieved, finally  come,  and  more  advantageously  than  could  have  been 
reasonably  expected.  They,  therefore,  went  immediately  to  bed  while 
the  sentinel  was  looking  through  the  glass  door;  and  extinguished  their 


They  then  immediately  rose  and  dressed  themselves.  General  Wada- 
worth,  standing  in  a  chair,  attempted  to  cut  the  comer  of  the  board  which 
had  been  left  to  prevent  the  severed  piece  from  falling ;  but  found  that 
he  made  a  slow  progress.  Major  Burton  then  took  the  knife ;  and  within 
somewhat  less  than  an  hour  completed  the  intended  opening.  The  noise 
attending  this  operation  was  considerable ;  but  was  drowned  by  the  rain 
upon  the  root  Burton  ascended  first ;  and,  being  a  large  man,  forced 
Lis  way  through  the  hole  with  difficulty.  By  agreement  he  was  to  pro- 
ceed along  the  joists  till  he  reached  the  middle  entry,  where  he  was  to 
wait  for  his  companion.  The  fowls  which  roosted  above  these  rooms 
gave  notice  of  his  pasa^e  by  their  cackling ;  but  it  was  unheeded,  and 
perhaps  unheard,  by  the  sentinels.  As  soon  as  this  noise  ceased  General 
Wadsworth  put  his  blanket  through  the  hole,  fastened  it  with  a  skewer, 
and  attempted  with  this  aid  to  make  his  way  through  the  passage,  stand- 
ing in  a  chair  below.  But  he  found  his  arm  weaker  and  of  leas  service 
than  he  had  expected  He  did  not  accomplish  his  design  without  ex- 
treme difficulty.  But  the  ui^ency  of  the  case  reanimated  his  mind, 
invigorated  his  limbs,  and  enabled  him,  at  length,  to  overcome  every 
obstacle.  The  auspicious  rain  in  the  mean  time,  roaring  incessantly  on 
the  roof  of  the  building,  entirely  concealed  the  noise  which  he  made 
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during  thifl  part  of  his  enterprise,  and  which  in  a  common  eeasoa  most 
certainly  have  betrayed  him. 

When  the  General  had  reached  the  middle  entry  he  could  not  find  his 
companion.  After  searching  for  him  several  minutes  in  vain,  he  per- 
ceived the  air  blowing  in  through  the  door  of  the  entry ;  and  concluded 
that  Major  Burton  had  already  gone  out  and  left  the  door  open.  He^ 
therefore,  gave  over  the  search  ;  and  proceeded  to  take  care  of  himsell 
After  passing  through  the  door  he  felt  his  way  along  the  eastern  side^ 
the  northern  end,  and  a  part  of  the  western  side  of  the  building,  walk- 
ing directly  under  the  sheet  of  water  which  poured  from  the  n>of,  that 
he  might  avoid  impinging  against  any  person  accidentally  in  his  way — a 
misfortune  to  which  he  was  entirely  exposed  by  the  extreme  darTfni>«a  of 
the  night 

After  he  had  reached  the  western  side  of  the  building  he  made  his 
way  toward  the  neighboring  wall  of  the  fort  and  attempted  to  climb  the 
bank ;  but,  the  ascent  being  steep  and  the  sand  giving  way,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  reach  the  top;  lie  then  felt  out  an  oblique  path,  and 
ascended  to  the  top,  as  from  his  window  he  had  observed  the  soldiers  do 
when  they  went  out  to  man  the  wall  After  he  had  gained  the  top  he 
proceeded  to  the  spot  on  the  north  bastion  where  Burton  and  himself 
bad  agreed  to  cross  the  wall  if  no  accident  should  intervene  When  he 
had  arrived  at  this  place  and  was  endeavoring  to  discover  the  sentry- 
boxes  that  he  might  creep  between  them  across  the  top  of  the  wall,  the 
guard-house  door  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fort  was  thrown  open,  and 
the  sergeant  <A  the  guard  called  "  Belief  I  Turn  out  t "  Instantly  there 
was  a  scrambling  on  the  goige  of  the  bastion  opposite  to  that  where  he 
now  was.  This  scrambling  he  knew  must  be  made  by  Burton.  The 
rain,  in  the  mean  time,  kept  the  sentinels  within  their  boxes,  and  made 
such  a  noise  on  them  that  they  could  not  hear  that  which  was  made  by 
the  prisoners.  In  this  critical  moment  no  time  was  to  be  lost  The 
relief  guard  was  approaching.  General  Wadsworth  made  all  haste,  there- 
fore, to  get  himself  with  hia  heavy  blanket  across  the  parapet  upon  the 
fraising  which  was  on  the  exterior  margin  of  the  wall — a  measure  indis- 
pensable to  prevent  the  relief  from  treading  on  him  as  they  came  round 
on  tie  top  of  the  wall ;  and  he  barely  effected  it  during  the  time  in  which 
the  relief  was  shifting  the  sentinels.  At  the  same  time  he  fastened  with 
the  skewer  the  comer  of  his  blanket  round  a  picket  of  the  fraising,  so 
that  it  might  hang  at  the  greatest  length  beneath  him.  After  the  relief 
had  passed  on  the  Genera!  with  great  difficulty,  arising  particularly  from 
the  lameness  of  his  arm,  slid  with  his  feet  foremost  o£F  the  ends  of  the 
pickets  of  the  fraising,  clinging  with  his  arms  and  hands  to  the  ends ; 
thus  bringing  himself  underneath  the  pickets,  so  as  to  get  hold  of  the 
blanket  hanging  below.     Then  he  let  himself  down  by  tbe  blanket  until 
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he  reached  the  comer  nearest  to  the  ground.  From  this  he  dropped 
without  injury  on  the  berme  and  within  the  chevaux-de-frise  which  lay 
on  the  b^me.  Leaving  his  blanket  suspended  from  the  fraising,  he 
crept  into  the  chevaux-de-frise  nearest  to  the  spot  where  he  had  de- 
scended, and  moved  softly  along  to  the  next  angle.  Here  he  remained 
without  noise  or  motion  until  the  relief,  having  gone  round  the  walls 
and  out  of  the  gate  to  relieve  the  sentinels  without  the  abatis,  should 
have  passed  by.  A3  soon  as  he  had  heard  them  pass,  and  before  the 
sentinels  had  become  accustomed  to  noises  around  them,  he  crept  softly 
down  into  the  ditch,  went  out  at  the  watercourse  between  the  sentry- 
boxes,  and  descended  the  declivity  of  the  hill  on  which  the  fort  stood 
into  the  open  field.  Finding  himself  fairly  without  the  fort,  and  without 
the  line  of  sentriea,  and  perceiving  no  evidence  that  he  had  been  discov- 
ered, he  could  scarcely  persuade  himself  that  the  whole  adventure  was 
not  a  dream  from  whvjh  he  might  soon  awake  and  find  himself  still  in 
prison. 

Both  the  rain  and  the  darkness  continued.  He  groped  his  way,  there- 
fore, among  rocks,  stumps,  and  brush,  very  leisurely  to  an  old  guard- 
house  on  the  shore  of  the  back  cova  This  building  had  been  agreed 
upon  between  the  prisoners  as  their  place  of  rendezvous  if  any  accident 
should  separate  them.  After  searching  and  waiting  for  his  companion 
half  an  hour  in  vain,  he  proceeded  onward  to  the  cove.  The  time  was 
happily  that  of  low  water.  Here  he  drew  off  his  shoes  and  stockings, 
took  his  hat  from  the  skirt  of  his  coat  to  which  hitherto  it  had  been 
pinned,  girded  up  his  clothes^  and  b^an  to  cross  the  water  which  was 
about  a  mile  in  breadth.  Fortunately  he  found  it  nowhere  more  than 
three  feet  in  depth.  Having  safely  arrived  at  the  opposite  shore,  and 
put  on  his  stockings  and  shoes,  he  found  the  rain  beginning  to  abate  and 
the  sky  becoming  less  dark.    Still  he  saw  nothing  of  his  companion. 

It  was  now  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  General  Wadaworth 
had  left  the  fort  a  mile  and  a  half  behind  him,  and  had  perceived  no 
noise  which  indicated  that  the  enemy  had  discovered  his  escape.  His  own 
proper  course  now  lay,  for  about  a  mile,  up  a  very  gently  sloping  accliv 
ity,  on  the  summit  of  which  was  a  road  formerly  cut  under  his  direction 
for  the  purpose  of  moving  heavy  cannon.  The  whole  ascent  was  over- 
spread with  trees  blown  down  by  the  wind ;  and  to  gain  the  summit  cost 
him  the  labor  of  at  least  an  hour.  At  length  he  reached  the  road ;  but 
after  keeping  it  about  half  a  mile,  determined  to  betake  himself  to  the 
woods  and  make  his  way  through  them  to  the  river.  Here  the  day 
dawned,  and  the  rain  abated.  Here,  also,  he  heard  the  reveille  beat  at 
the  fort.  He  reached  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Penobscot,  just  below  the 
lower  Narrows,  at  sunrise,  and  found  a  small  canoe  at  the  very  spot 
where  he  first  came  to  the  river.    But  he  was  afraid  to  cross  it  in  this 
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place  lest  the  inhabitants  on  the  opposite  shore,  through  fear  of  the 
enemy  or  hoBtilitj  to  him,  should  cany  him  back  to  the  fort ;  or  lest 
their  kindness,  if  they  should  be  disposed  to  befriend  him,  should  prove 
their  ruin.  He,  therefore,  made  the  beat  of  his  way  up  the  river  at  the 
foot  of  the  bank ;  and  kept  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  water's  edge  that- 
the  flood  tide,  which  was  now  ninning,  might  cover  his  steps  and  pre- 
vent his  course  from  being  pursued  by  blood-hounds  kept  at  the  fort 
In  this  mamier,  also,  be  escaped  the  notice  of  the  inhabitants  living  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river. 

About  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  sun  began  to  shine  and  the 
sky  became  clear.  At  this  time  he  had  reached  a  place  just  below  the 
upper  Narrows,  seven  miles  from  the  fort.  Here  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  cross  the  river.  At  a  amal!  distance  he  perceived  a  salmon  net 
stretched  from  a  point  thickly  covered  with  bushes,  and  a  canoe  lyii^  on 
the  shore.  He  therefore  determined,  after  having  cut  a  stout  club,  to  lie 
by  in  the  thicket  in  order  to  rest  himself,  dry  his  clothes,  and  discover 
the  persons  who  should  come  to  take  fish  from  the  net,  that  he  might 
decide  on  the  safety  or  danger  of  making  himself  known.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  had  spent  near  an  hour,  and  made  considerable  prepress  in  dry- 
ing his  clothes  (not,  however,  without  frequently  looking  down  the  river 
to  see  whether  his  enemies  were  pursuing  him)  when,  to  his  unspeakable 
joy,  he  saw  his  friend  Burton  advancing  toward  him  in  the  track  which 
he  had  himself  taken.  The  meeting  was  mutually  rapturous — and  the 
more  so  as  each  believed  the  other  to  have  been  lost 

Major  Burton,  after  having  passed  through  the  hole  in  the  ceiling, 
made  his  way  directly  into  the  second  entry  without  intemiption.  Aa 
he  bad  been  able  to  escape  from  the  ceiling  only  by  the  assistance  of 
General  Wadsworth,  he  concluded  early  that  his  friend  would  be  unable 
to  make  his  way  through  the  same  passage  and  rationally  determining  it 
to  be  better  that  one  should  regain  hia  liberty  than  that  both  should  be 
confined  in  a  British  jail,  made  no  stop  to  learn  what  had  become  of  his 
companion.  Passing  out  of  the  eastern  door  (the  same  which  General 
Wadsworth  had  selected)  he  entered  the  area  of  the  fort,  taking  most 
watchful  care  to  avoid  the  sentry-boxes.  The  night  was  so  intensely 
dark  that  this  was  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty.  Fortunately,  however, 
he  avoided  them  all ;  and  steered  his  course,  providentially,  to  the  north- 
eastern curtain.  At  the  moment  of  his  arrival  the  door  of  the  guard- 
house was  thrown  open  and  the  relief  ordered  to  turn  out  Burton  heard 
the  orders  indistinctly ;  and  supposed  that  himself  or  General  Wads- 
worth (if  he  had  been  able  to  make  hia  way  out  of  the  barrack)  was  dis- 
covered. He  leaped,  therefore,  from  the  wall,  and  fell  into  the  arms  of  a 
chevaux-de-friae,  containing  only  four  acts  of  pickets.  Had  there  been 
six,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  he  must  have  faUen  upon  the  points  of 
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some  of  them  and  been  killed  oatright  Perceiving  that  he  was  not 
injured  by  the  fall,  he  flung  himself  into  the  ditch,  and  passing  through 
the  abatis  escaped  into  the  open  ground.  As  he  had  no  doubt  that 
either  himself  or  General  Wadsworth  was  discovered,  and  knew  that  in 
either  case  he  should  be  closely  pureued,  be  used  the  utmost  expedition. 

It  had  been  agreed  by  the  prisoners  that  if  they  should  get  out  of  the 
fort,  and  in  this  enterprise  should  be  separated  from  each  other,  they 
should  direct  their  course  by  the  wind.  Unfortunately  the  gale  which  in 
the  afternoon  and  early  part  of  the  evening  had  blown  from  the  south 
shifted,  without  being  observed  by  Burton,  to  the  east  Of  the  region 
round  about  him,  except  so  far  as  General  Wadsworth  had  described  it  to 
him,  he  was  absolutely  ignorant  Id  these  unfortunate  circumstances,  in- 
stead of  taking  the  direction  which  be  had  intended,  he  pointed  his  course 
toward  a  piquet  guard  kept  near  the  isthmus ;  and  came  almost  upon  a 
sentinel  before  he  discovered  his  danger.  Happily,  however,  he  perceived 
a  man  at  a  small  distance  in  motion,  and  dropped  softly  upon  the  ground. 
The  movementa  of  the  man  soon  convinced  Burton  that  he  was  a  sentinel, 
and  that  he  belonged  to  the  piquet  By  various  means  the  two  friends 
had  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  whole  routine  of  the  duty 
performed  by  the  garrison.  Burton,  therefore,  from  these  circumstances 
discerned  in  a  moment  where  he  was  and  determined  to  avail  himself  of 
the  discovery.  Accordingly,  whenever  the  sentinel  moved  from  him,  he 
softly  withdrew,  and  at  length  got  clear  of  his  disagreeable  neighbor. 
He  then  entered  the  water  on  the  side  of  the  isthmus  next  to  the  river, 
with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  advance  in  it  so  far  above  the  piquet  as 
to  land  again  undiscovered.  The  undertaking  proved  very  hazardous  as 
well  as  very  difficult  It  was  the  time  of  low  water.  The  rocks  were 
numerous  in  his  course,  and  the  river  between  them  was  deep.  A  great 
quantity  of  sea-weed  also  encumbered  his  progress.  He  swam  and 
climbed  and  waded,  alternately,  for  the  space  of  an  hour ;  and  having 
made  in  this  manner  a  circuit  which,  though  small,  he  thought  would  be 
sufficient  to  avoid  the  guard,  betook  himself  to  the  shore.  Here,  chilled 
with  this  long-continued  cold  bathing  and  excessively  wearied  by  exer- 
tion, he  began  his  course  through  the  forest,  directing  himself  as  well  as 
he  could  toward  the  path  which  had  been  taken  by  General  Wadsworth. 
After  walking  several  miles  through  the  same  obstructions  which  had  so 
much  embarrassed  his  friend,  he  reached  it  and  without  any  further 
trouble  rejoined  the  General. 

After  their  mutual  congratulations  the  two  friends,  as  they  saw  no 
persons  appear,  went  down  to  the  canoe,  and  finding  in  it  a  suit  of  oars 
pushed  it  into  the  water.  Burton  informed  General  Wadsworth  that  a 
party  of  the  enemy  was  in  pursuit  of  them  and  that  their  barge  would 
soon  come  round  the  point  below ;  and  therefore  proposed  that  instead 
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of  cToasing  the  river  directly  they  should  take  an  oblique  course  by 
which  they  might  avoid  being  discovered.  Not  long  after  the  barge 
came  is  sight,  moving  moderately  up  the  river,  and  distant  from  them 
about  a  mile.  At  this  time  the  canoe  was  near  half  a  mile  from  the 
eastern  shore;  but,  being  hidden  by  some  bushes  on  another  point, 
escaped  the  eyes  of  their  pursuers.  Just  at  the  moment  the  crew  of  the 
baige,  having  rested  for  a  minute  on  their  oars,  tacked  and  rowed  to  the 
eastern  shore,  when  one  of  the  men  went  up  to  a  house  standing  on  the 
bank.  The  two  friends,  seeing  this,  plied  their  oars  to  the  utmost ;  and 
when  the  barge  put  off  again,  had  it  in  their  power  to  reach  the  western 
shore  without  any  possible  obstruction. 

As  they  approached  a  landing  place  they  saw  a  number  of  peopla  To 
avoid  an  interview  with  these  strangers  they  changed  their  couise,  and 
landed  on  the  north  side  of  a  creek,  where  they  were  entirely  out  of  their 
reach,  and  safe  from  their  suspicion. 

After  they  bad  made  fast  the 'canoe  they  steered  their  course  directly 
into  the  wilderness ;  leaving  the  barge  advancing  up  the  river  but  appear- 
ing to  have  made  no  discovery.  The  prospect  of  a  final  escape  was  now 
very  hopeful ;  but  as  there  could  be  no  safety  in  keeping  the  route  along 
the  shore,  since  they  undoubtedly  would  be  waylaid  in  many  places, 
they  determined  to  take  a  direct  course  through  the  forests,  to  avoid 
inhabitants  and  prevent  a  pursuit  Accordingly,  they  steered  toward 
the  head  of  St  George's  river.  This  they  were  enabled  to  do  by  the  aid 
of  a  pocket  compass  which  Burton  had  fortunately  retained  in  his  pes- 
session.  Their  pockets  supplied  than  with  provisions — homely  enough 
indeed,  but  such  as  satisfied  hunger  and  such  as  success  rendered  de- 
lightfuL  Two  showers  fell  upon  them  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun  was  at  times  intense.  Their  passage,  also,  was  often  in- 
commoded by  the  usual  obstructions  of  an  American  forest;  fallen  trees, 
marshy  grounds,  and  other  inconveniences  of  the  like  nature.  But  with 
all  these  diflicultiea  they  travelled  twenty-five  miles  by  sunset 

At  the  approach  of  night  they  made  a  fire  with  the  aid  of  a  fiint  which 
Major  Burton  had  in  his  pocket  and  some  ptmk— a  substance  formed  by 
a  partial  decomposition  of  the  heart  of  the  maple  tree,  which  easily 
catches  and  long  retains  even  the  slightest  spark.  But  as  they  bad  no 
axe  and  as  they  did  not  commence  this  business  sufficiently  early  the 
wood  of  which  their  fire  was  made,  being  of  a  bad  quality,  burnt  ill,  and 
was  extinguished  long  before  the  morning  arrived.  The  night  was  cold 
notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  preceding  day.  Both  extremes  were 
equally  injurious  to  the  travellers,  and  increased  not  a  little  the  lameness 
and  soreness  of  their  limbs.  General  Wadsworth  suffered  severely.  He 
had  been  a  long  time  in  confinement,  and  had  of  course  been  prevented 
from  taking  any  vigorous  exercise.     He  was  also  possessed  of  a  const!- 
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tation  much  less  firm  tlian  tlLat  of  his  companion,  and  waa  much  lees 
accustomed  to  the  hardstiips  of  travelling  in  a  forest  For  these  reasons 
they  made  a  slow  progrees  during  the  morning  of  the  aecoud  day.  By 
decrees,  however,  the  Qeneral  b^an  to  recover  Btrcngth ;  and  before  even- 
ing they  advanced,  though  not  without  much  difficulty,  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles.  The  sufferings  of  the  preceding  night  effectually  warned  them 
to  b^n  the  employment  of  collecting  fuel  in  better  season.  They  had, 
therefore,  a  conafortable  fire.  Still,  the  latter  part  of  the  night  was  very 
cold  and  distressing. 

On  the  third  day  General  Wadsworth  was  so  lame  and  had  suffered  so 
much  from  this  uncomfortable  pilgrimage  that  he  waa  able  to  make  very 
little  prc^resB.  After  many  efforts  he  proposed  to  stop  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  wait  for  such  relief  as  his  friend,  proceeding  onward  to  the 
nearest  settlements,  might  be  ahle  to  bring  him.  Major  Burton  cnt  the 
matter  short  by  an  absolute  refusal  to  leave  him  behind  in  circumstancea 
ao  hazardous.  At  length  they  determined  to  refresh  themselves  with  a 
little  sleep  and  then  to  recommence  their  progress.  This  determination 
was  a  happy  one ;  for  they  found  their  sleep,  in  the  genial  warmth  of 
the  day,  in  a  high  d^ree  restorative  and  invigorating.  They  were  able 
to  travel  with  more  and  more  ease  ;  and  were  not  a  little  animated  with 
the  consciousness  that  their  pilgrimage  waa  drawing  toward  a  closei 
About  six  P.M.  they  discovered  from  an  eminence  the  ascent  of  a  smoke 
and  other  signs  of  human  habitations;  and  soon,  to  their  imspeakahle 
joy,  arrived  at  the  place  to  which  they  had  originally  directed  their 
course — the  Upper  Settlements  on  the  river  St  George. 

The  inhabitants  flocked  about  them  with  a  joy  scarcely  inferior  to 
theirs ;  and  not  only  hailed  them  as  friends  long  lost  hut  as  men  dropped 
from  the  clouda  Their  surprise  and  their  affection  were  equally  intense, 
and  their  minds  labored  for  modes  in  which  they  might  exhibit  suffi- 
cient kindness  to  their  guests. 


THE  HOHESTT  OF  RICHARD  JAOESON. 
{Fntm  the  Same.^ 

AMONG  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  Americans  at  the  hatUe  of 
Hoosac,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Hancock  in  the  County  of  Berk- 
shire— a  plun  farmer,  named  Richard  Jackson.  This  man  had  con- 
scientiously taken  the  British  aide  in  the  Revolutionary  contest,  and  felt 
himself  bound  to  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  of  employing  himself  in 
the  service  of  his  sovereign.     Hearing  that  Colonel  Baom  was  advancing 
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with  a  body  of  troops  toward  Bennington,  he  rose  early,  saddled  his 
horae,  and  rode  to  Hoosac,  intending  to  attach  himseli  to  this  corps. 
Here  he  was  taken  in  such  circomstances  as  proved  his  intention  beyond 
every  reasonable  doubt  He  was  besides  too  honest  to  deny  it.  Accord- 
ingly, he  was  transmitted  to  Great  Barrington,  then  the  shire-town  of 
Berkshire,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  'General  Fellows,  High-Sheriff  of 
the  County,  who  immediately  confined  him  in  the  County  gaoL  This 
building  was  at  that  time  so  infirm,  that  without  a  guard  uo  prisoner 
could  be  kept  in  it  who  wished  to  make  his  escape.  To  escape,  how- 
ever, was  in  no  d^ree  consonant  with  Richard's  idea  of  right;  and  he 
thought  no  more  seriously  of  making  an  attempt  of  this  nature  than  he 
would  have  done  had  he  been  in  his  own  house.  After  he  had  lain 
quietly  in  gaol  a  few  days,  he  told  the  Sheriff  that  he  was  losing  his. 
time  and  earning  nothing,  and  wished  that  he  would  permit  him  to  go- 
out  and  work  in  the  daytime,  promising  to  return  rt^^ularly  at  evening 
to  his  quarters  in  the  prison.  The  Sheriff  had  become  acquainted  with 
his  character,  and  readily  acceded  to  his  proposal  Accordingly,  Richard 
went  out  r^ularly  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  autumn,  and  the 
following  winter  and  spring,  until  the  b^inning  of  May ;  and  every 
night  returned  at  the  proper  hour  to  the  gaol.  In  this  manner  he  per- 
formed a  day's  work  every  day,  with  scarcely  any  exception  beside  the 
Sabbath,  through  the  whole  period. 

In  the  month  of  May,  he  was  to  be  tried  for  high-treason.  The 
Sheriff  accordingly  made  preparations  to  conduct  him  to  Springfield, 
where  his  trial  was  to  be  held.  But  he  told  the  Sheriff  that  it  was  not 
worth  his  while  to  take  this  trouble,  for  he  could  j'uat  as  well  go  alone; 
and  it  would  save  both  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  the  Sheriff's 
journey.  The  Sheriff,  after -a  little  reflectioa,  assented  to  his  proposal; 
and  Richard  commenced  his  journey — the  only  one,  it  is  believed,  which 
was  ever  undertaken  in  the  same  manner  for  the  same  object. 

In  the  woods  of  Tyringham,  he  was  overtaken  by  the  Honorable 
T,  Edwards,  from  whom  I  had  this  story,  "  Whither  are  you  going  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Edwards.  "To  Springfield,  sir,"  answered  Richard,  "to  bo 
tried  for  my  life."  Accordingly  he  proceeded  directly  to  Springfield, 
surrendered  himself  to  the  Sheriff  of  Hampshire,  was  tried,  found  guilty, 
and  condemned  to  die. 

The  Council  of  Massachusetts  was,  at  this  time,  the  supreme  executive 
of  the  State.  Application  was  made  to  this  Board  for  a  pardon.  The 
facts  were  stated,  the  evidence  by  which  they  were  supported,  and  the 
sentence  grounded  on  them.  The  question  was  then  put  by  the  President, 
"Shall  a  pardon  be  granted  to  Richard  Jackson?"  The  gentleman  who 
first  spoke  observed  that  the  case  was  perfectly  clear;  the  act  alleged 
against  Jackson  was  unquestionably  high-treason;  and  the  proof  was 
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complete.  If  a  pardon  should  be  granted  in  this  case,  he  saw  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  granted  in  every  other.  In  the  same  manner 
answered  those  who  followed  him.  When  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Mr. 
Edwards,  he  told  this  story  with  those  little  circmnstances  of  particularity, 
which,  though  they  are  easily  lost  from  the  memory  and  have  escaped 
mine,  give  light  and  shade  a  living  reality,  and  a  picturesque  impressive- 
ness  to  every  tale  which  is  fitted  to  enforce  conviction,  or  to  touch  the 
heart  At  the  same  time  he  recited  it  without  enhancement,  without 
expatiating,  without  any  attempt  to  be  pathetic  As  is  always  the  case, 
this  simplicity  gave  the  narration  its  full  force.  The  Council  began  to 
hesitate.  One  of  the  members  at  length  observed,  "Certainly  such  a 
man  aa  this  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  the  gallows."  To  his  opinion 
the  members  unanimously  assented.  A  pardon  was  immediately  made 
out  and  transmitted  to  Springfield,  and  Kicbard  returned  to  his  family. 
Never  was  a  stronger  proof  exhibited  that  honesty  is  wisdom. 


A  DOG'S  FIDELITY. 
[From  the  8ame.'\ 


IN  the  autumn,  when  the  seige  of  Fort  Stanwix  was  raised,  the  follow- 
ing occurrence  took  place  hera  Capt  Greg,  one  of  the  American 
officers  left  in  the  garrison,  went  out  one  afternoon  with  a  corporal  be- 
longing to  the  same  corps,  to  shoot  pigeons.  When  the  day  was  far 
advanced  Greg,  knowing  that  the  savages  were  at  times  prowling  round 
the  fort,  determined  to  return.  At  that  moment  a  small  flock  of  pigeons 
alighted  upon  a  tree  in  the  vicinity.  The  corporal  proposed  to  try  a 
shot  at  them;  and  having  approached  sufficiently  near,  was  in  the  act  of 
elevating  his  piece  toward  the  pigeons,  when  the  report  of  two  muskets 
discharged  by  unknown  hands  at  a  small  distance  was  heard.  The  same 
instant,  Gr^  saw  his  companion  fall  and  felt  himself  badly  wounded  in 
the  sida  He  tried  to  stand  but  speedily  fell,  and  in  a  moment  perceived 
a  huge  Indian  taking  long  strides  toward  him  with  a  tomahawk  in  hia 
hand.  The  savage  struck  him  several  blows  on  the  head;  drew  his 
knife,  cut  a  circle  through  the  skin  from  his  forehead  to  the  crown,  and 
then  drew  ofE  the  scalp  with  his  teeth.  At  the  approach  of  the  savage, 
Greg  had  counterfeit^  the  appearance  of  being  dead  with  as  much 
addr^s  as  he  could  use,  and  succeeded  so  far  as  to  persuade  his  butcher 
that  he  was  really  dead;  otherwise  measures  still  more  effectual  would 
have  been  employed  to  despatch  him.  It  ia  hardly  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  pain,  produced  by  these  wounds,  was  intense  and  dreadfuL 
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Those  OQ  the  head  were,  howerer,  far  the  most  excmciatiqg,  although 
that  in  hia  side  was  believed  by  him  to  be  mortal  The  savagee,  having 
finished  their  hloodjr  business,  withdrew. 

As  soon  as  they  were  fwrly  gone  Gitg,  who  had  seen  his  companion 
fall,  determined  if  possible  to  make  hia  way  to  the  spot  where  he  lay ; — 
from  a  persuasion  that  if  he  could  place  hia  head  upon  the  corporal's 
body  it  would  in  some  deigree  relieve  his  excessive  anguish.  Accord- 
ingly he  made  an  effort  to  nse ;  and,  having  with  great  difficulty  suc- 
ceeded, immediately  fell.  He  was  not  only  weak  and  distressed  but  had 
been  derived  of -the  powo"  of  aelf-command  by  the  tomahawk.  Strongly 
prompted,  however,  by  this  little  hope  of  mitigating  hia  auSerings,  be 
made  a  second  attempt  and  again  fell  After  several  unsuccessful  efforts, 
he  finally  r^ained  possession  of  his  feet ;  and,  sta^ering  slowly  through 
the  forest,  he  at  length  reached  the  spot  where  the  corporal  lay.  The 
Indian  who  had  marked  him  for  his  prey,  took  a  surer  aim  than  his 
fellow  and  killed  him  outright  dreg  found  him  lifeless  and  scalped. 
With  some  difficulty  he  laid  his  own  head  upon  the  body  of  his  com* 
panion ;  and,  as  he  had  hoped,  found  material  relief  from  this  position. 

While  he  was  enjoying  this  little  comfort  he  met  with  trouble  from  a 
new  quarter.  A  smidl  dog  which  belonged  to  him  and  had  accompanied 
him  in  his  bunting,  but  to  which  he  had  been  hitherto  wholly  inatten- 
tive, now  came  up  to  him  in  an  apparent  agony ;  and,  leaping  around 
him  in  a  variety  of  involuntaiy  motions,  yelped,  whined,  and  cried  in  an 
unusual  manner,  to  the  no  small  molestation  of  his  master.  Or^  was 
not  in  a  situation  to  bear  the  disturbance  even  of  affection.  He  tried,  in 
every  way  which  he  could  think  of,  to  force  the  dog  from  him,  but  he 
tried  in  vain.  At  length  wearied  by  hia  cries  and  agitations  and  not 
knowing  bow  to  put  an  end  to  them,  he  addressed  the  animal  as  if  he 
had  been  a  ration^  being.  "  If  you  wish  so  much  to  help  me  go  and 
call  some  one  to  my  reliet"  At  these  words  the  creature  instantly  left 
him,  and  ran  through  the  forest  at  full  speed  to  the  great  comfort  of  his 
master  who  now  hoped  to  die  quietly. 

The  dog  made  his  way  directly  to  three  men,  belonging  to  the  gar- 
rison, who  were  fishing  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  scene  (rf  this 
tragedy.  As  soon  as  he  came  up  to  them,  he  b^au  to  cry  in  the  same 
afflicting  manner  and,  advancing  near  them,  turned,  and  went  slowly 
back  toward  the  point  where  his  master  lay,  keeping  his  eye  continually 
on  the  men.  All  this  he  repeated  several  times.  At  length  one  of  the 
men  observed  to  his  companions  that  there  was  aomethiog  very  extraor- 
dinary in  the  actions  of  the  dog;  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  they  ought 
to  find  out  the  cause.  His  companions  were  of  the  same  mind ;  and 
they  immediately  set  out  with  an  intention  to  follow  the  aoimal  whither 
he  should  lead  them.    After  they  had  pursued  him  some  distance  and 
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found  nothing,  tbej  became  discouraged.  The  sun  had  set ;  and  the 
forest  was  dangerous.  Thej  therefore  determined  to  return.  The  mo- 
ment the  dc^  saw  them  wheel  about,  he  began  to  cry  with  increased 
violence ;  and,  coming  up  to  the  men,  took  hold  of  the  skirta  o£  their 
coats  with  his  toeth  and  attempted  to  pull  them  toward  the  point  to 
which  he  had  before  directed  their  course.  When  they  stopped  again  he 
leaned  hiB  back  against  the  back  part  of  their  legs,  as  if  endeavoring  to 
push  them  onward  to  his  master.  Astonished  at  this  conduct  of  the 
dog,  they  agreed  after  a  httle  deliberation  to  follow  him  until  he  should 
stop.  The  animal  conducted  them  directly  to  his  master.  They  found 
him  still  living,  and  after  burying  the  corporal  as  well  as  they  could, 
they  carried  Greg  to  the  fort  Here  his  wounds  were  dressed  with  the 
utmost  care;  and  such  assistance  was  rendered  to  him  as  proved  the 
means  of  restoring  him  to  perfect  health. 

This  story  I  received  from  Oapt  Edward  Bidkley,  a  respectable  oflScer 
of  Geo.  Parson's  brigada  Gr^  himself,  a  few  days  before,  communicated 
all  the  particulars  to  Capt  Bulkley.  I  will  only  add  what  I  never  think 
of  without  pain,  and  what  I  am  sure  every  one  of  my  readers  will  re- 
gret, that  not  long  after  a  brutal  fellow  wantonly  shot  this  meritorious 
and  faithful  dog. 


A  STORT  OP  GRATITUDB. 

[From  the  Same.^ 

"VTOT  many  years  after  the  county  of  Litohfield  began  to  be  settled  by 
J-N  the  English,  a  stranger  Indian  came  one  day  into  an  inn  in  the 
town  of  Litchfield,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  requested  the  hostess 
to  furnish  him  with  some  drink  and  a  supper.  At  the  same  time,  he  ob- 
served that  he  could  pay  for  neither,  as  he  had  had  no  success  in  hunting; 
but  promised  payment  as  soon  as  he  should  meet  with  better  fortuna 
The  hostess  refused  him  both  the  drink  and  the  supper ;  called  him  a 
lazy,  drunken,  good-for-nothing  fellow ;  and  told  him  that  she  did  not 
work  BO  hard,  herself,  to  throw  away  her  earnings  upon  such  creatures  as 
he  was.  A  man  who  sat  by  and  observed  that  the  Indian,  then  turning 
about  to  leave  so  inhospitable  a  place,  showed  by  his  countenance  that 
he  was  suffering  very  severely  from  want  and  weariness,  directed  the 
hostess  to  supply  him  what  he  wished,  and  engaged  to  pay  the  bill  him- 
self. She  did  so.  When  the  Indian  had  finished  his  supper  he  turned 
to  his  benefactor,  thanked  him,  and  assured  him  that  be  should  remem- 
ber his  kindness,  and  whenever  he  was  able  would  faithfully  recompense 
it    For  the  present  he  observed  he  could  only  reward  him  with  a  story ; 
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which,  if  the  hostess  would  give  him  leave,  he  wished  to  telL  The 
hostess,  whose  complacency  had  been  recalled  by  the  prospect  of  pay- 
ment, consented.  The  Indian,  addressing  himself  to  his  benefactor,  said, 
"  I  suppose  you  read  the  Bibla"  The  man  assented.  "  Well,"  said  the 
Indian,  "  the  Bible  say,  God  made  the  world ;  and  then  He  took  him, 
and  looked  on  him,  and  say,  '  It's  all  very  good'  Then  He  made  light ; 
and  took  him,  and  looked  od  him,  and  say,  'It's  all  very  good.'  Then 
He  made  dry  land  and  water,  and  sun  and  moon,  and  grass  and  trees; 
and  took  him,  and  looked  on  him,  and  say,  '  It's  all  very  good.'  Then 
He  made  beasts,  and  birds,  and  fishes ;  and  took  him,  and  looked  on 
him,  and  say,  '  It's  all  very  good'  Then  He  made  man ;  and  took  him, 
and  looked  on  him,  and  say,  '  It's  all  very  good'  Then  He  made  woman; 
and  took  him,  and  looked  on  him,  and  He  no  dare  say  one  such  word." 
The  Indian,  having  told  his  story,  withdrew. 

Some  years  after,  the  man  who  had  befriended  him  had  occasion  to  go 
8oire  distance  into  the  wilderness  between  Litchfield,  then  a  frontier  set- 
tlement, and  Albany,  where  he  waa  taken  prisoner  by  an  Indian  scout 
and  carried  to  Canada.  When  be  arrived  at  the  principal  settlement  of 
the  tribe  on  the  southern  border  of  the  St  Lawrence,  it  was  proposed 
by  some  of  the  captors  that  he  should  be  put  to  death.  During  the  con- 
sultation, an  old  Indian  woman  demanded  that  he  should  be  given  up  to 
her;  that  she  might  adopt  him  in  the  place  of  a  son  whom  she  had  lost 
in  the  war.  He  was  accordingly  given  to  ber;  and  lived  through  the 
succeeding  winter  in  her  family,  experiencing  the  customary  effects  of 
savage  hospitality.  The  following  summer,  as  he  was  at  work  in  the 
forest  alone,  an  unknown  Indian  came  up  to  him  and  asked  him  to  meet 
him  at  a  place  which  he  pointed  out,  upon  a  given  day.  The  prisoner 
agreed  to  the  proposal ;  but  not  without  some  apprehensions  that  mischief 
was  intended  liim.  During  the  interval,  these  apprehensions  increased 
to  such  a  d^ree  as  to  dissuade  him,  effectually,  from  fulfilling  his  en- 
gagement. Soon  after,  the  same  Indian  found  him  at  his  work  again, 
and  very  gravely  reproved  him  for  not  performing  his  promise  The  man 
apologized,  awkwardly  enough,  but  in  the  best  manner  in  his  power.  The 
Indian  told  him  that  he  shonld  be  satisfied  if  he  would  meet  him  at  the 
same  place  on  a  future  day,  which  he  named  The  man  promised  to 
meet  him  and  fulfilled  his  promise.  When  he  arrived  at  the  spot,  he 
found  the  Indian  provided  with  two  muskets,  ammunition  for  them,  and 
two  knapsacks.  "The  Indian  ordered  him  to  take  one  of  each,  and  follow 
him.  The  direction  of  their  march  was  to  the  soath.  The  man  followed 
without  the  least  knowledge  of  what  he  was  to  do,  or  whither  he  was 
going ;  but  concluded  that  if  the  Indian  intended  him  harm  he  would 
have  despatched  him  at  the  beginning,  and  that  at  the  worst  he  was  as  safe 
where  he  was  as  he  could  be  in  any  other  place.     Within  a  abort  tim^ 
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therefore,  his  fears  enbaided,  although  the  Indian  observed  a  profound 
and  mysterious  silence  concerning  the  object  of  the  expedition.  In  the 
daytime  they  shot  such  game  as  came  in  their  way,  and  at  night  kindled 
a  fire  by  which  they  slept.  After  a  tedious  journey  o£  many  days  they 
came,  one  morning,  to  the  top  of  an  eminence  presenting  a  prospect  of  a 
cultivated  country,  in  which  was  a  number  of  houses.  The  Indian  asked 
his  companion  whether  he  knew  the  ground.  He  replied  eagerly  that  it 
was  Litchfield.  His  guide  then,  after  reminding  iiim  that  he  had  so 
many  years  before  relieved  the  wants  of  a  famishing  Indian,  at  an  inn  in 
that  town,  subjoined,  "  I  that  Indian ;  now  I  pay  you ;  go  homa" 
Ha\nng  said  this,  he  bade  him  adieu ;  and  the  man  joyfully  returned  to 
his  own  house. 


ANECDOTES  OP  A  TEATELLEB. 

[  JVom  the  Same.  J 

THE  devil's  IHTBNTIOM". 

THERE  is  a  spot  in  this  township  which,  from  the  following  fact,  is 
called  "The  Devil's  Invention."  An  inhabitant,  offended  with  one 
of  his  neighbors,  determined  to  revenge  himself  by  starving  two  of  his 
children — boys  between  six  and  nine  years  of  age.  To  accomplish  this 
design,  he  built  a  small  enclosure  of  logs  at  the  aide  of  a  urecipica  The 
logs  above  jutted  over  those  below,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  escape 
by  climbing.  When  the  work  was  finished,  he  persuaded  the  children 
to  go  out  with  him  to  hunt  bird's-nests.  Having  led  them  to  this  spot,  he 
forced  them  into  the  enclosure  and  left  them  to  their  fate.  Necessity  can 
sharpen  the  wits  even  of  children.  The  little  fellows,  finding  no  egress 
at  the  top,  began  to  look  for  one  at  the  bottom  ;  and,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  mere  nature,  scratched  a  passage  beneath  the  logs,  through  which 
they  escaped-  As  they  knew  not  the  way  to  the  town,  they  wandered 
three  days  about  the  fields  and  forests,  and  were,  at  length,  led  by  the 
noise  of  the  ocean  to  the  shora  Here  they  were  found  alive  by  some  of 
the  inhabitan's,  most  of  whom  had  during  this  time  been  employed  in  a 
diligent  search  for  the  unfortunate  sufferers.  This  event  took  place  in 
1676.  As  Philip's  war  was  raging  at  the  time,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  mischief  was  contrived  with  an  expectation  that  the  disaster  would 
be  attributed  to  savage  incursion,  and  cease  so  soon  to  be  an  object  of 
public  attention  that  no  effectual  attempts  would  be  made  to  find  them. 

The  villain  who  formed  and  supposed  that  he  had  done  everything  to 
execute  this  diabolical  purpose  was  sentenced  to  receive  "thirty  stripes," 
well  laid  on ;  to  pay  the  father  five  pounds,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the 
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CouDtj  ten ;  to  paj  the  charges  of  imprisoiuneDt ;  and  to  remain  a  close 
prisoner  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Court  Few  inventions  have,  I  think, 
been  more  worthy  of  the  Devil,  than  this. 


HIHI8TEB  HOOEEE'S  CHBISTIANITT. 

The  following  anecdote,  transmitted  among  his  descendants,  is  in 
several  particulars  strongly  exprt^ve  of  his  character.  In  the  latter 
part  of  autumn  Mr.  Hooker,  being  suddenly  awakened  by  an  unusual 
noise,  thought  be  heard  a  person  in  his  cellar.  He  immediately  arose, 
dressed  himself,  and  went  silently  to  the  foot  of  the  cellar  stairs. 
There  he  saw  a  man  with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  taking  pork  out  of  the 
barrel.  When  he  had  taken  out  the  last  piece,  Mr.  Hooker,  accosting 
him  pleasantly,  said,  "  Neighbor,  you  act  unfurly ;  you  ought  to  leave  a 
part  for  ma"  Thunderstruck  at  being  detected,  especially  at  being  de- 
tected by  so  awful  a  witness,  the  culprit  fell  at  his  feet,  cond^nned  him- 
self for  his  wickedness,  and  implor«l  his  pardon.  Mr.  Hooker  cheer^ 
fully  forgave  him  and  concealed  his  crime,  but  forced  him  to  cany 
half  the  pork  to  his  own  house. 


\A  nottd  popular  Sonff,  terittai  vHaU  Daight  wu  an  Army  ChapMn,  1777-78.— JVw» 
SeUeWa  "  ^peniMtw."  IBiW.] 

COLUMBIA,  Columbia,  to  glory  uiae, 
The  queen  of  the  world,  and  the  child  of  the  eluesl 
Thy  genius  commands  thee;  with  rapture  behold, 
While  ages  on  ages  thy  splendors  unfold. 
Thy  reign  is  the  last,  and  the  noblest  of  time, 
Host  fruitful  thy  soil,  most  inviting  thy  clime; 
X^t  the  crimes  of  the  east  ne'er  encrimson  thy  namOj 
Be  freedom,  aod  science,  and  virtue  thy  fame. 

To  conqnest  and  slaughter  let  Europe  aspire; 
Whelm  nations  in  blood,  and  wrap  cities  in  fire; 
Tliy  heroes  the  rights  of  mankind  shall  defend. 
Anil  triumph  pursue  them,  and  glory  attend. 
A  world  IS  thy  realm :  for  a  world  be  thy  laws, 
Enlarged  as  thine  empire,  and  just  as  thy  cause; 
On  Freedom's  broad  basis,  that  empire  shall  rise. 
Extend  with  the  main,  and  dissolve  with  the  skiet. 
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Fair  Science  her  gates  to  tbj  sons  shall  unbar. 
And  the  east  see  th;  mam  hide  the  beams  of  her  star. 
New  bardft,  and  new  sages,  unrivalled  shall  soar 
To  fame  unextinguished,  vhen  time  is  no  more; 
To  thee,  the  last  refuge  of  virtue  designed, 
Bhall  fly  from  all  nations  the  best  of  mankind; 
Bere,  grateful  to  heaven,  with  transport  shall  bring 
Their  incense,  more  fragrant  than  odors  of  spring. 

Nor  less  sball  thy  fair  ones  to  glory  ascend, 
And  genius  and  beauty  in  harmony  blend ; 
Tbe  graces  of  form  shall  awake  pure  desire, 
And  the  ctiarms  of  the  soul  ever  cherish  the  fire; 
Their  sweetness  unmingied,  their  manaers  refined. 
And  virtue's  bright  image,  instomped  on  the  mind, 
With  peace  and  soft  rapture  sliall  teach  life  to  glow. 
And  light  up  a  smile  in  the  aspect  of  woe. 

Thy  fleets  to  all  regions  thy  power  shall  display, 
The  nations  admire,  and  the  ocean  obey; 
Each  shore  to  thj  glory  its  tribute  unfold. 
And  the  east  aud  the  south  yield  thetr  spices  and  gold. 
Ab  the  day-spring  unbounded,  thy  splendor  slml!  flow. 
And  earth's  little  kingdoms  before  thee  sliail  bow: 
While  the  ensigns  of  union,  in  triumph  unfurled. 
Hash  the  tumult  of  war,  and  give  peace  to  the  world. 

Thus,  as  down  a  lone  valley,  with  cedars  o'erspteod, 
From  war's  dread  confusion  I  pensively  strayed — 
Tbe  gloom  from  the  face  of  fair  heaven  retired; 
The  winds  ceased  to  murmur;  the  thunders  expired; 
Perfumes,  as  of  Eden,  flowed  sweetly  along. 
And  a  voice,  as  of  angels,  enchantingly  sung: 
"Columbia,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise, 
Tbe  queen  of  the  world,  and  tlie  child  of  the  skies." 


N° 


THE  BURiriNG  OP  FAIRFIELD. 

[Oreenfleid  BiU.  1794-1 

TOW  Night,  of  all  her  stars  forlorn, 
Majestic  up  the  sky  was  borne. 
A  cloud  immense  her  misty  car. 
Slow-sliding  through  the  burdened  air; 
Her  wreath  of  yew;  a  cypress  wand 
Uplifted  by  her  magic  hand ; 
Pale,  shrouded  fears  her  awful  train, 
And  spectres  gliding  on  the  plain : 
^  m.— SI 
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While  Horror,  o'er  the  Bable  Torld, 
Hia  ensigua  through  the  expuiee  unfurlod. 
When  lo  I  the  southern  skies  around 
Expanded  vide  with  turrets  crowned; 
With  tunbered  skirts,  with  wwy  gleam. 
Uprose  OD  awful  ridge  of  flame. 
Shed  for  its  dreary  lustre  round 
And  dimly  streaked  the  twilight  ground. 
Dark  clouds  with  many  a  disnial  stain 
Hung  hoTering  o'er  the  gleaming  main ; 
While  deep  the  distant,  hollow  roar 
Waved  echoing  from  the  illumined  shore; 
Ajid  from  each  heaven-directed  spire 
Climbed  bending  pjramids  of  fire. 

Meantime,  a  storm  in  western  skies, 
Thick,  heavy,  vabt,  began  to  rise. 
Rolled  swift  on  burdened  winds  along. 
And  brooded  o'er  the  plundering  throng, 
In  deeper  night  the  heavens  arrayed 
And  stretched  its  pall  of  boundless  shade. 
Forth  shot  the  fierce  and  lurid  flame 
(The  world,  dim-rising  in  the  beam), 
Lessened  the  confiagrative  spires, 
And  blended  witli  their  light  its  fires. 
Again  new  darkness  spread  the  mun, 
The  splendors  brightening  rose  again. 
The  thunder  with  earth-rending  sound 
Bhook  every  vale  and  hill  around; 
While  at  each  pause  with  solemn  voice 
The  murmuring  flames  prolonged  the  noiB& 
It  seemed  the  final  day  was  come. 
The  day  of  earth's  protracted  doom ; 
The  Archangel's  voice  began  to  call 
The  nations  of  this  guilty  bali ; 
Tlie  hills  to  cleave,  the  skiee  to  tend, 
Tumultuous  elements  to  blend; 
And  Heaven,  in  pomp  tremendous,  came 
To  light  the  last,  funereal  fiame. 


THE  SMOOTH  DIVINE. 
\T\e  Tnvmph  of  Infidtlity.  1788.] 

THERE  smiled  the  smooth  Divine,  unused  to  wound 
The  sinner's  heart;,  with  hell's  atarming  sound. 
No  terrors  on  his  gentle  tongue  attend; 
No  grating  truths  the  nicest  ear  offend. 
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That  strange  new-birth,  that  methodistic  grace, 

Nor  in  his  heart  nor  aennong  found  a  place, 

Plato's  fine  tales  he  clumsily  retold, 

Trite,  flredde,  moral  seesaws,  dull  as  old ; 

Hia  Christ  and  Bible  placed  at  good  remove. 

Quilt  hell-deserring,  and  forgiving  love. 

'Twas  best,  be  stud,  mankind  shonld  cease  to  sin; 

Qood  fame  required  it ;  bo  did  peace  within. 

Their  honors,  well  he  fcnew,  would  ne'er  be  driven; 

But  hoped  they  still  would  please  to  go  to  heaven. 

Each  week  he  paid  his  visitation  dncs;- 

Coazed,  jested,  laughed;  rehearsed  the  private  news; 

Smoked  with  each  goody,  thouglit  her  cheese  excelled; 

Her  pipe  he  lighted,  and  her  baby  held. 

Or  placed  in  some  great  town,  with  lacquered  shoes, 

Trim  wig,  and  trimmer  gown,  and  glistening  hose, 

He  bowed,  talked  politics,  learned  mauners  mild; 

Host  meekly  qaestioned,  and  most  smoothly  smiled; 

At  rich  men's  jests  laughed  loud,  their  stories  praised; 

Their  wives'  new  patterns  gazed,  and  gazed,  and  gazed; 

Most  duntily  on  pampered  turkeys  dined; 

Nor  shmnk  with  fasting,  nor  with  study  pined; 

Yet  from  their  churches  saw  his  brethren  driven. 

Who  thundered  truth,  and  spoke  the  voice  of  heaven. 

Chilled  trembling  guilt,  in  Satan's  headlong  path. 

Charmed  the  feet  back,  and  roused  the  ear  of  death. 

"Let  fools,"  he  cried,  "  starve  on,  while  prudent  I 

Snug  in  my  nest  shall  live,  and  snug  sliail  die." 


ann  (CUsa  iBUecSer. 

BOBH  In  New  York,  N.  T.,  1753.    Disn  at  Tomhanlck,  near  Albany,  N.  T.,  M8B, 
OP  THE  PAIR  SUSAN. 

[*■  Ob  seeing  Miti  S.  T.  E.  croMtns  the  Hude(m."—The  PotthuTOom  Workt  of  Ann  EtUa 
BUeoker.  1798.] 

''yiS  she,  upon  the  sapphire  flood, 
J-      Whose  charms  the  world  surprise, 

Whose  praises  chanted  in  the  wood. 
Are  wafted  to  the  skies. 

To  view  the  heaven  of  her  eyes. 

Where'er  the  light  barque  moves. 
The  green-haired  sisters,  smiling,  rise 

From  out  their  sea-girt  groves. 
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B'en  Neptune  qnlta  Mb  gUsay  cftves, 

And  calls  out  from  &fu-, 
"  So  Venus  looked,  when  o'er  the  wBves 

She  drOTe  her  pearly  car," 

He  bids  the  winds  to  caves  retreat, 

And  there  confined  to  roar; 
"But  here,"  said  he,  "  forbear  to  breathe, 

Till  Satan  conies  on  shore." 


A  PEOSPBCT  OP  DEATH. 
[From  the  iSiwim.] 

DEATH!  thou  real  friend  of  innocence, 
Tbougb  dreadful  unto  shivering  sense, 
I  feel  my  nature  tottering  o'er 
Tliy  gioomy  waves,  which  loudly  roar: 
Immense  the  scene,  yet  dark  the  view, 
Nor  Reason  darts  her  vision  through. 
Tlrtuel  supreme  of  earthly  good, 
O  let  khy  rays  illume  the  road; 
And  when  dashed  from  the  precipice. 
Seep  me  from  sinking  in  the  aeas; 
Thy  radiant  winga  then  wide  expand, 
And  bear  me  to  celestial  land. 


(Bonbenteni;  iKonlsi. 

Born  Id  MorrlsanlB,  N.  T.,  1763.    Dan  there,  1816. 

CABINET  QUALIFICATIONS. 

[The  Life  of  Gtmvemeur  M(tnia.    By  Jand  Sparks.  18S3.] 

TO  determine  who  should  be  appointed  Minister  either  of  the  Finances, 
of  War,  of  the  Marine,  or  of  Foreign  Affairs,  may  be  difficult ;  but 
it  may  not  be  so  difficult  to  determine  the  qualities  requisite  for  each  of 
these  departments,  and  having  thereby  established  a  rule,  the  proper  per- 
sons wiU  be  more  easily  ascertained.  These  qualities  will  be  classed 
under  the  different  heads  of  genius,  temper,  knowledge,  education,  prin- 
ciples, manners,  and  circumstances. 
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Oar  Minister  of  the  Finances  should  have  a  strong  understanding,  be 
persevering,  industrious,  and  severe  in  exacting  from  all  a  rigid  com- 
pliance with  their  dutj.  He  should  possees  &  knowledge  of  mankind, 
and  of  the  culture  and  commerce,  produce  and  resources,  temper  and 
manners  of  the  different  States  ;  habituated  to  business  on  the  most  ex- 
tensive scale,  particularly  that  which  is  usually  denominated  money  mat- 
ters  ;  and,  therefore,  not  only  a  r^ular-bred  merchant,  but  one  who  has 
been  long  and  deeply  engaged  in  that  profession.  At  the  same  time,  he 
should  be  practic^ly  acquainted  with  oar  political  affairs,  and  the  man- 
agement of  public  business ;  warmly  and  ttioroi^hly  attached  to  Amer- 
ica, not  bigoted  to  any  particular  Slate ;  and  his  attachment  founded  not 
on  whim,  caprice,  resentment,  or  a  weak  compliance  with  the  current  of 
opinion,  but  on  a  manly  and  rational  conviction  of  the  benefits  of  inde- 
pendence, his  manners  plain  and  simple,  sincere  and  honest,  hia  morals 
pure,  his  integrity  imblemished ;  and  he  should  enjoy  general  credit  and 
reputation,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Our  Minister  of  War  should  have  a  mind  penetrating,  clear,  methodi- 
cal, comprehensive,  joined  with  a  firm  and  indefatigable  spirit  He 
should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  soldiery,  know  the  resources 
of  the  country,  be  most  intimately  informed  of  the  geography  of  America, 
and  the  means  of  marching  and  subsisting  armies  in  every  part  of  it 
He  should  be  taken  from  the  army,  and  have  acted  at  some  time  or  other 
as  a  quartermaster-geheral,  if  not  aa  a  commander  in  a  separate  depart- 
ment He  should  be  attached  to  the  civil  head  of  the  empire,  and  not 
envious  of  the  glory  of  others,  but  ambitious  of  honest  fame ;  his  man- 
ners those  of  a  generoos  soldier,  and  not  of  an  intriguing  politician ; 
disagreeable  to  no  considerable  body  or  denomination  of  men,  and  by  all 
means  agreeable  to  the  commander-in-chie£ 

A  Minister  of  the  Marine  should  be  a  man  of  plain  good-sense,  and  a 
good  economist  firm  but  not  harsh ;  well  acquainted  with  sea  affairs, 
such  as  the  construction,  fitting,  and  victualling  of  ships,  the  conduct  and 
manoeuvre  on  a  cruise  and  in  action,  the  nautical  face  of  the  earth,  and 
maritime  phenomena.  ,  He  should  also  know  the  temper,  manners,  and 
disposition  of  sailors ;  for  all  which  purposes  it  is  proper,  that  he  should 
have  been  bred  to  that  business,  and  have  followed  it,  in  peace  and  in 
war,  in  a  military  and  commercial  capacity.  Hia  principles  and  man- 
ners should  be  absolutely  republican,  and  his  circumstances  not  indi- 
gent 

A  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  should  have  a  genius  quick,  lively,  pene- 
trating ;  should  write  on  all  occasions  with  clearness  and  perspicuity ;  be 
capable  of  expressing  his  sentiments  with  dignity,  and  conveying  strong 
sense  and  argument  in  easy  and  agreeable  diction  ;  his  temper  mild,  cool, 
and  placid ;  festive,  insinuating,  and  pliant,  yet  obstinate ;  communica- 
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tive,  and  jet  reserved.  He  should  know  the  human  face  and  heart,  and 
the  connectioos  between  them  ;  should  be  versed  in  the  lawa  of  nature 
and  nations,  and  not  ignorant  of  the  civil  and  municipal  law ;  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  histoiy  of  Europe,  and  with  tiie  intepests,  views, 
commerce,  and  productions  of  the  commercial  and  maritime  powers; 
should  know  the  interests  and  commerce  of  America,  understand  the 
French  and  Spanish  languages,  at  least  the  former,  and  be  skilled  in  the 
modes  and  forms  of  public  business ;  a  man  educated  more  in  the  world, 
than  in  the  closet,  that  by  use,  as  well  as  by  nature,  he  may  give  proper 
attention  to  great  objects,  and  have  proper  contempt  for  small  ones.  He 
should  be  attached  to  the  independence  of  America,  and  the  alliance  with 
France,  as  the  great  pillars  of  our  politics ;  and  this  attachment  should 
not  be  slight  and  accidental,  but  r^xdar,  consistent,  and  founded  in 
strong  conviction.  His  manners  gentle  and  polite ;  above  all  things 
honest,  and  least  of  all  things  avaricious.  His  circumstances  and  con- 
nections should  be  such,  as  to  give  solid  pledges  for  his  fidelity ;  and  he 
should  by  no  means  be  disagreeable  to  the  Rrinoe,  with  whom  we  are  in 
allianoe,  his  Ministers,  or  subjects. 


HE  DDTES  WITH  A  LITERARY  WOMAN, 
[iforrw's  Diary  in  France.— From  the  Samt.] 

MONSIEUE  LE  COMTE  DB  NENNI  does  me  the  honor  of  a  visit, 
and  detains  me  till  three  o'clock.  I  then  set  off  in  great  haste  to  dine 
with  the  Comteese  de  B.,  on  an  invitation  of  a  week's  standing.  Arrive 
at  about  a  quarter-past  three,  and  find  in  the  drawing-room  some  dirty 
linen  and  no  fire.  While  a  waiting-woman  takes  away  one,  a  valet  lights 
up  the  other.  Three  small  sticks  in  a  deep  bed  of  ashes  give  no  great 
expectation  of  heat  By  the  smoke,  however,  all  doubts  are  removed 
respecting  the  existence  of  fire  To  expel  the  smoke,  a  window  is 
opened,  and,  the  day  being  cold,  I  have  the  benefit  of  aa  fresh  air  as  can 
reasonably  be  expected  in  so  large  a  city. 

Toward  four  o'clock  the  gueata  b^n  to  assemble,  and  I  b^in  to  ex- 
pect that,  as  Madame  is  a  poetess,  I  shall  have  the  honor  to  dine  with 
that  exalted  part  of  the  species,  who  devote  themselves  to  the  Muses.  In 
efEect,  the  gentlemen  begin  to  compliment  their  respective  works,  and  as 
r^ular  hours  cannot  be  expected  in  a  house,  where  the  mistress  is  occn- 
pied  more  with  the  intellectual,  than  the  material  world,  I  have  a  delight- 
ful prospect  of  a  continuance  of  the  scena  Toward  five,  Madame  steps 
in  to  announce  dinner,  and  the  hungry  poets  advance  to  the  chai^     As 
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they  bring  good  appetites,  they  have  certainly  reason  to  praise  the  feast 
And  I  console  myself  in  the  persuasion,  that,  for  this  day  at  least,  I 
shall  escape  an  indigestion.  A  very  narrow  escape  too,  for  some  rancid 
butter,  of  which  the  cook  had  been  liberal,  puts  me  in  bodily  fear.  If 
the  repast  is  not  abundant,  we  have  at  least  ttie  consolation,  that  there  is 
no  lack  of  conversation.  Not  being  perfectly  master  of  the  language, 
most  of  the  jests  escaped  me.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  company,  each  being 
employed  either  in  saying  a  good  thing,  or  in  studying  one  to  say,  it  is 
no  wonder  if  he  cannot  find  time  to  applaud  that  of  his  omghbor.  They 
all  agree,  that  we  live  in  an  age  alike  deficient  in  justice  and  in  tast& 
Each  finds  in  the  fat^  of  his  own  works  numerous  instances  to  justify 
this  censure.  They  tell  me,  to  my  great  surprise,  that  the  public  now 
condemn  theatrical  compositions,  before  they  have  heard  the  first  recital 
And  to  remove  my  doubts,  the  Countess  is  so  kind  as  to  assure  me,  that 
this  rash  decision  has  been  made  on  one  of  her  own  pieces.  In  pit^ng 
modern  degeneracy,  we  rise  from  the  table. 

I  take  my  leave  immediately  after  the  coffee,  which  by  no  means  dis- 
honors the  precedent  repast ;  and  Madame  informs  me  that  on  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays  she  is  always  at  home,  and  will  always  be  glad  to  see  ma 
While  I  stammer  out  some  return  to  the  compliment,  my  heart,  con- 
TiDced  of  my  unworthiness  to  partake  of  such  attic  entertainments,  makes 
me  promise  never  again  to  occupy  the  place  from  which,  perhaps,  I  had 
excluded  a  worthier  personi^e. 


m  THE  LAST  DATS  OP  KING  LOUIS'S  REIGN. 
{A  Leiter'to  Mrs.  Morris  of  F%iladetphia,  May,  Vm.—From  the  Same.} 

I  HAD  the  honor  to  be  present  on  the  fifth  of  this  month  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  States-Qeneral ;  a  spectacle  more  solemn  to  the  mind,  than 
gaudy  to  the  eja  And  yet,  there  was  displayed  everything  of  noble  and 
of  royal  in  this  titled  country.  A  great  number  of  fine  women,  and  a 
Tcry  great  number  of  fine  dresses,  ranged  round  the  Hall  On  a  kind  of 
stage  the  throne ;  on  the  left  of  the  King  and  a  little  below  him  the 
Queen ;  a  little  behind  him  to  the  right,  and  on  chairs,  the  Princes  of  the 
blood ;  on  the  right  and  left,  at  some  distance  from  the  throne,  the 
various  Princesses,  with  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  their  retinua  Ad- 
vanced on  the  stage,  to  the  left  of  the  throne,  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals. 
Several  officers  of  the  hous^old,  richly  caparisoned,  strewed  about  in 
different  places.  Behind  the  throne,  a  cluster  of  guards,  of  the  largest 
size,  dressed  in  ancient  costumes,  taken  from  the  times  of  chivalry.    In 
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front  of  the  throne  on  the  right,  below  the  stage,  the  Ministers  of  State, 
with  a  long  table  before  them.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hall  some 
benches,  on  which  sat  the  Mar^chals  of  Prance,  and  other  great  officers. 
In  front  of  the  Ministers,  on  benches  facing  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hall, 
sat  the  Representatives  of  the  Clei^,  being  priests  of  all  colors,  scarlet 
crimson,  black,  white,  and  gray,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred.  In 
front  of  the  Marechals  of  France,  on  benches  facing  the  Clei^,  sat  an 
equal  number  of  Representatives  of  the  Nobility,  dressed  in  a  robe  of 
black,  waistcoats  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  over  their  shoulders,  so  as  to  hang 
forwiuxl  to  their  waists,  a  Icind  of  lappels  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  wide 
at  top,  and  wider  at  bottom,  made  of  cloth  of  gold.  On  benches,  which 
reached  quite  across  the  Hall,  and  facing  the  stage,  sat  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  People  clothed  in  black.  In  the  space  between  the  Clergy 
and  Nobles,  directly  in  front  of  the  Representatives  of  the  People,  and 
facing  the  throne,  stood  the  heralds-at-arms,  with  their  staves  and  in  very 
rich  dresses. 

When  the  King  entered,  he  was  salutfid  with  a  shout  of  applausa 
Some  time  after  he  had  taken  his  seat,  he  put  on  a  round  beaver, 
ornamented  with  white  plumes,  the  part  in  front  turned  up,  with  a 
large  diamond  button  in  the  centra  He  read  his  speech  well,  and  was 
interrupted  at  a  part,  which  affected  his  audience,  by  a  loud  shout  of 
Vive  k  Soi.  After  this  had  subsided,  he  finished  his  speech,  and  re- 
ceived again  an  animated  acclamation  of  applause  He  then  took  o£f  his 
bat,  and  after  a  while  put  it  on  again,  at  which  the  Nobles  also  put  on 
their  hats,  which  resembled  the  King's,  excepting  the  button.  The  effect 
of  this  display  of  plumage  was  fine. 

The  Keeper  of  the  Seals  then  performed  his  genuflexions  to  the  throne, 
and  mumbled  out,  in  a  very  ungraceful  manner,  a  speech  of  considerable 
length,  which  nobody  pretends  to  judge  of,  because  nobody  heard  it 
He  was  succeeded  by  M.  Necker,  who  soon  handed  his  speech  to  hia 
clerk,  being  unable  to  go  through  with  it  The  clerk  delivered  it  much 
better  than  the  Minister,  and  that  is  no  great  praise.  It  was  three  hours 
long,  contained  many  excellent  things,  but  too  much  of  compliment,  too 
much  of  repetition,  and  indeed  too  much  of  everything,  for  it  was  too 
long  by  two  hours,  and  yet  fell  short  in  some  capital  points  of  great  ex- 
pectation. He  received,  however,  very  repeated  plaudits  from  the  au- 
dience, some  of  which  were  merited,  but  more  were  certainly  paid  to  his 
character,  than  to  his  composition,  M.  Necker's  long  speech  now  comes 
to  a  close,  and  the  King  rises  to  depart  The  Hall  resounds  with  a  long 
loud  Vive  le  BoL  He  passes  the  Queen,  who  rises  to  follow  him.  At 
this  moment  some  one,  imbued  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  origi- 
nates a  faint  Vive  la  Heine.  She  makes  a  humble  courtesy  and  presents 
the  sinking  of  the  high  Austrian  spirit ;  a  livelier  acclamation  in  return, 
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and  to  thia  lier  lowlier  bending,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  shout  of  loud 
applause;  Here  drops  the  curtain  on  the  first  great  act  of  this  great 
drama,  in  which  Bourbon  gives  freedom.  Hia  courtiers  seem  to  feel, 
what  he  seems  to  be  insensible  of,  the  pang  of  greatness  going  off. 


A  STBANOE  SCENE  AT  W*sa, 
{Matris's  Diary.— From  th«  Sum*,] 

THIS  morning  I  go  to  ReinsL  Arrive  at  eleven.  Nobody  yet  visi- 
ble. After  some  time  the  Duchess  (of  Orleans)  appears,  and  tells 
me,  that  she  hasgiven  Madame  de  Chastellux  notice  of  my  arrival.  This 
consists  with  my  primitive  idea.  Near  twelve  before  the  breakfast  is 
paraded ;  but,  as  I  had  eaten  mine  before  my  departure,  thia  has  no 
present  inconvenienca  After  breakfast  we  go  to  mass  in  the  chapel.  In 
the  tribune  above,  we  have  a  Bishop,  an  Abbe,  the  Duchess,  her  maids, 
and  some  of  their  friends.  Madame  de  Chastellus  ia  below  on  her  knees, 
We  are  amused  above  by  a  number  of  little  tricks  played  off  by  Mou- 
aieur  de  Segur  and  Monsieur  de  Cabiferes  with  a  candle,  which  is  put 
into  the  pockets  of  different  gentlemen,  the  Bishop's  among  the  rest,  and 
lighted,  while  they  are  otherwise  engaged  {for  there  is  a  fire  in  the  trib- 
une), to  the  great  merriment  of  the  spectators.  Immoderate  laughter  is 
the  consequence.  The  Duchess  preserves  as  much  gravity  as  she  can. 
This  scene  must  be  very  edifying  to  the  domestics,  who  are  opposite  to 
ns,  and  the  villagers  who  worship  below. 

After  this  ceremony  is  concluded,  we  commence  our  walk,  which  is 
long  and  excessively  hot  Then  we  get  into  batteaux,  and  the  gentlemen 
row  the  ladies,  which  is  by  no  means  a  cool  operation.  After  that,  more 
walking ;  so  that  I  am  excessively  inflamed,  even  to  fever  heat.  Get  to 
the  ChAteau,  and  doze  a  little,  en  attendant  U  dine,  which  does  not  come 
till  after  five.  A  number  of  persons  surround  the  windows,  and  doubt- 
less form  a  high  idea  of  the  company  to  whom  they  are  obliged  to  look 
up  at  an  awful  distanca  Ah,  did  they  but  know  how  trivial  the  conver- 
sation, how  very  trivial  the  characters,  their  respect  would  soon  be 
<^nged  to  an  emotion  extremely  different 
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Bobs  Id  Derby,  Codd.,  17SS.    Died  at  New  Hbtcd,  Codil,  181& 

HIS  BATTLES  CEE  AGAIN. 

{"0»ViaB<^pin»uof  Amtriea.''—Mi»eeaantou9'Work».    IWtJ 

THERE  some  old  warrior,  grown  a  village  Bage, 
Whose  lockB  are  whitened  with  the  frosts  of  age, 
White  life's  low-burning  lamp  renews  its  light, 
With  tales  heroic  shall  beguile  tlic  night; 
Shall  tell  of  battles  fought,  of  feats  achieved, 
And  Bufferings  ne'er  bj  human  heart  conceived ; 
Shall  tell  the  adventures  of  his  early  life, 
And  bring  to  view  the  fields  of  mortal  strife; 
What  time  the  matin  trump  to  battle  sings, 
And  on  his  steed  the  horseman  swiftly  springs. 
While  down  the  line  the  drmn,  with  thundering  sound. 
Wakes  the  bold  soldier,  Blumhering  on  the  ground; 
Alarmed  he  starts ;  then  sadden  joins  his  band. 
Who,  ranged  beneath  the  well-known  banner,  stand: 
Then  ensigas  wave,  and  signal  flags  unfuried, 
Bid  one  great  soul  pervade  a  moving  world ; 
Then  martial  muaic's  ail-inspiring  breath, 
With  dulcet  symphonies,  leads  on  to  death, 
Lights  in  each  breast  the  living  beam  of  fame. 
Kindles  the  spark,  and  fans  the  kindled  flame: 
Then  meets  the  steadfast  eye,  the  splendid  charms 
Of  prancing  steeds,  of  plumed  troops  and  arms: 
Reflected  sonbeams,  dazzling,  gild  afar 
The  pride,  the  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  war; 
Then  thick  aa  haiistoneB,  from  an  angry  sky. 
In  vollied  showers,  the  bolts  of  vengeance  fly; 
Unnumbered  deaths,  promiacuous,  ride  the  air. 
While,  swift  descending,  with  a  frightful  glare. 
The  big  bomb  bursts;  the  fragments  scattered  round, 
Beat  down  whole  bands,  and  pulverize  the  ground. 
Then  joins  the  closer  fight  on  Hudson's  banks; 
Troops  strive  with  troops ;  ranks,  bending,  pi-ess  on  ranks ; 
O'er  slippery  plains  the  strugg-ling  legions  reel; 
Then  livid  lend  and  Bajoitnc's  glittering  eteel, 
With  dark-red  wounds  their  mangled  bosoms  bore; 
While  furious  coursers,  snorting  foam  and  gore, 
Bear  wild  their  riders  o'er  the  carnagad  plain. 
And,  falling,  roll  them  headlong  on  tlie  slain. 
To  ranks  consumed,  another  rank  succeeds; 
Fresh  victims  fall  I  afresh  the  battle  bleeds; 
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And  nangbt  of  blood  can  etanch  the  opened  sluice; 
Till  night,  o'enbadowing,  brings  a  grateful  truce. 
Thus  will  the  veteran  t«ll  the  tale  of  ware, 
Diaclose  his  breast,  to  count  his  glorious  scars; 
In  mute  amazement  hold  the  listening  swaitie  \ 
Make  freezing  horror  creep  through  all  their  veins; 
Or  oft,  at  freedom's  name,  their  souls  inspire 
With  patriot  ardor  and  heroic  fire. 


E" 


ONLIFK. 

jlRE  «e  can  think  of  time,  the  moment's  past, 
-^  And  strught  another  since  that  thought  began: 

80  swift  each  instant  mingles  with  the  last, 

The  flying  tuM  exists  no  more  for  man. 

With  consciousness  suspended  even  by  sleep. 
To  what  this  phantom,  life,  then  likest  seems! 
Bay,  thon,  whose  doubtful  being  (lost  in  dreanis) 
Allows  the  'wildered  but  to  wake  and  weep, 
Bo  thoughtless  harried  to  the  eternal  deepi 

Tia  like  a  moonlight  vision's  airy  shade, 
A  bubble  driving  down  the  deep  beneath — 
Then,  ere  the  bubble  burst,  the  vision  fade, 
IMsBolved  in  air  this  evanescent  breath  I 
Let  man,  not  mortal,  learn  true  life  begins  at  death. 


PUTNAM  AND  THE  WOLP. 
[EtKty  on  Oa  Life  of  General  Putnam.    1788.] 

rr  the  year  1739,  lie  removed  from  Salem  to  Pomfret,  an  inland  fertile 
town  in  Connecticut,  forty  miles  east  of  Hartford.  Having  here 
pnrcliased  a  considerable  tract  of  land,  he  applied  himself  saccessfnlly 
to  agricnltura 

The  first  years  on  a  new  farm  are  not,  however,  exempt  from  disasters 
and  disappointmeDts,  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  stubborn  and  patient 
industry.  Our  farmer,  sufficiently  occupied  in  building  an  bouse  and 
bam,  felling  woods,  making  fences,  sowing  grain,  planting  orchards,  and 
takii^  care  of  his  stock,  bad  to  encounter,  in  turn,  the  calamities  oc- 
casioned by  drought  in  summer,  blast  in  harvest,  loss  of  cattle  in  winter, 
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and  the  desolation  ot  his  sheep-fold  by  wolves.  In  one  night  he  had 
seventy  fine  sheep  and  goats  killed,  besides  many  lambs  and  kida 
wounded.  This  havoc  was  committed  by  a  she  wolf,  which,  with  her 
annual  whelps,  had  for  several  years  infested  the  vicinity.  The  young 
were  commonly  destroyed  by  the  vigilance  of  the  hunters,  but  the  old 
one  was  too  sagacions  to  come  within  reach  of  gun-shot:  upon  being 
closely  pursued,  she  would  generally  fly  to  the  western  woods,  and  return 
the  next  winter  with  another  litter  of  whelps. 

This  wolf,  at  length,  became  such  an  intolerable  nuisance  that  Mr. 
Putnam  entered  into  a  combination  with  five  of  his  neighbors  to  hunt 
alternately  until  they  could  destroy  her.  Two,  by  rotation,  were  to  be 
constantly  in  pursuit  It  was  known,  that,  having  lost  the  toes  from 
one  foot,  by  a  steel-trap,  she  made  one  track  shorter  than  the  other.  By 
this  vestige  the  pursuers  reci^nized,  in  a  light  snow,  the  route  of  this 
pernicious  animal.  Having  followed  her  to  Connecticut  river,  and  found 
ehe  had  turned  back  in  a  direct  course  towards  Pomfret,  they  immedi- 
ately returned,  and  by  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  blood-hounds 
had  driven  her  into  a  den,  about  three  miles  distant  from  the  house  of 
Mr.  Putnam.  The  people  soon  collected  with  dc^s,  guns,  straw,  fire,  and 
sulphur,  to  attack  the  common  enemy.  With  this  apparatus,  several  un- 
successful efforts  were  made  to  force  her  from  the'  den.  The  hounds 
came  back  badly  wounded,  and  refused  to  return.  The  smoke  of  blaz- 
ing straw  had  no  effect  Nor  did  the  fumes  of  burnt  brimstone,  with 
which  the  cavern  was  filled,  compel  her  to  quit  the  retirement  Wearied 
with  such  fruitless  attempts  (which  had  brought  the  time  to  ten  o'clock 
at  night),  Mr.  Putnam  tried  once  more  to  make  his  dog  enter,  but  in 
vain.  He  proposed  to  his  n^ro  man  to  go  down  into  the  cavern  and 
shoot  the  wolf:  the  negro  declined  the  hazardous  service.  Then  it  was 
that  the  master,  angry  at  the  disappointment,  and  declaring  that  he  was 
ashamed  to  have  a  coward  in  his  family,  resolved  himself  to  destroy  the 
ferocious  beast,  lest  she  should  escape  through  some  unknown  fissure  of 
the  rock.  His  neighbors  strongly  remonstrated  against  the  perilous  en- 
terprize:  but  he,  knowing  that  wild  animals  were  intimidated  by  fire^ 
and  having  provided  several  strips  of  birch-bark,  the  only  combustible 
material  which  he  could  obtain  that  would  afford  light  in  this  deep  and 
darksome  cave,  prepared  for  his  descent  Having,  accordingly,  divested 
himself  of  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  having  a  long  rope  &stened  round 
bis  l^;s,  by  which  he  might  be  pulled  back,  at  a  concerted  signal,  he  en- 
tered head-foremost,  with  the  blazing  torch  in  his  hand. 

The  aperture  of  the  den,  on  the  east  side  of  a  very  high  ledge  of 
rocks,  is  about  two  feet  square;  from  thence  it  descends  obliquely  fifteen 
feet,  then  running  horizontally  about  ten  more,  it  ascends  gradually 
sixteen  feet  toward  its  termination.    The  sides  of  t^ia  subterraoeous 
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cavity  are  composed  of  smooth  and  solid  rocks,  which  seem  to  hare  been 
divided  from  each  other  by  some  former  earthquaka  The  top  and  bot- 
tom are  also  of  stone,  and  the  entrance,  in  winter,  being  covered  with 
ice,  is  exceedingly  slippery.  It  is  in  no  place  high  enough  for  a  man  to 
raise  bimseli  upright,  nor  in  any  part  more  than  three  feet  in  width. 

Having  groped  his  passage  to  the  horizontal  part  of  the  den,  the  most 
terrifying  darkness  appeared  in  front  of  the  dim  circle  of  light  afforded 
by  his  torch.  It  was  silent  as  the  house  of  death.  None  but  monsters 
of  the  desert  had  ever  before  explored  this  solitary  mansion  of  horror. 
He,  cautiously  proceeding  onward,  came  to  the  ascent,  which  he  slowly 
mounted  on  his  hands  and  knees,  until  he  discovered  the  glaring  eye- 
balls of  the  wolf,  who  was  sitting  at  the  extremity  of  the  cavern.  Startled 
at  the  sight  of  fire,  she  gnashed  her  teeth,  and  gave  a  sudden  growL  As 
Boon  as  he  had  made  the  necessary  discovery,  he  kicked  the  rope  as  a 
signal  for  pulling  him  out  The  people  at  the  mouth  of  the  den,  who 
bad  listened  with  painful  anxiety,  hearing  the  growling  of  the  wolf,  and 
^apposing  their  friend  to  be  in  the  most  imminent  danger,  drew  him 
forth  with  such  celerity  that  bis  shirt  was  stripped  over  his  head,  and 
his  skin  severely  lacerated.  After  he  had  adjusted  his  clothes,  and 
loaded  bis  gun  with  nine  buck-shot,  holding  a  torch  in  one  hand  and 
the  musket  in  the  other,  he  descended  the  second  tima  When  he  drew 
nearer  than  before,  the  woU,  assuming  a  still  more  fierce  and  terrible  ap- 
pearance, howhng,  rolling  her  eyes,  snapping  her  teeth,  and  dropping  her 
head  between  her  1^,  was  evidently  in  the  attitude,  and  on  the  point  of 
springing  at  him.  At  the  critical  instant  he  levelled  and  fired  at  her 
bead.  Stunned  with  the  shock,  and  sufEocated  with  the  smoke,  he  im- 
mediately found  himself  drawn  out  of  the  cave.  But,  having  refreshed 
himself,  and  permitted  the  smoke  to  dissipate,  he  went  down  the  third 
time.  *Once  more  he  came  within  sight  of  the  wolf,  who  appearing  very 
passive,  he  applied  the  torch  to  her  nose;  and  perceivii^  her  d^,  he 
took  bold  of  her  ears,  and  then  kicking  the  rope  (still  tied  round  his 
1^3),  the  people  above,  with  no  small  exultation,  dragged  them  both  out 
together. 

I  have  offered  these  facts  in  greater  detail,  becaose  they  contain  a  dis- 
play of  character;  and  because  they  have  been  erroneously  related  in 
several  European  publications,  and  very  much  mutilated  in  the  history 
of  Connecticut,  a  work  as  replete  with  falsehood  as  destitute  of  genius, 
lately  printed  in  London. 
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'BmMtntn  CQomp0on,  count  Humfota. 

BCttH  Id  Wobn»,  Mu*.,  ITSS,    Dud  tt  Ant«till,  Frmoce,  1814. 

HOW  CX)UMT  BUMPORD  aECLAIMED  THE  BEGGABS  OP  BAVAHIA. 

[Enay;  PMtieal,  Seonomieal,  and  PhilMophical.  1796.] 

THE  niunber  of  itineraDt  beggaig,  of  both  eezes  and  all  ages,  as  well 
foreignera  as  natives,  who  strolled  about  the  country  in  all  direc- 
tions, levying  contributions  from  the  industrious  inhabitants,  stealing 
and  robbing,  and  leading  a  life  of  indolence  and  the  most  shameless 
debauchery,  was  quite  incredible  ;  and  so  numerous  were  the  swarms  of 
b^gars  in  all  the  great  towns,  and  particularly  in  the  capital,  so  great 
their  impudence,  and  bo  persevering  iheir  importunity,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  cross  the  streets  without  being  attacked,  and  abso- 
lutely forced  to  satisfy  their  clamorous  demands.  And  these  be^ars 
were  in  general  by  no  means  such  as  from  age  or  bodily  infirmities  were 
unable  by  their  labor  to  earn  th^r  livelihood  ;  but  ^ey  were,  for  the 
most  part,  stout,  strong,  healthy,  sturdy  b^gars,  who,  lost  to  eveiy  sense 
of  shfune,  had  embraced  the  profession  from  choice,  not  necessity;  and 
who,  not  nnfrequently,  added  insolence  and  threats  to  their  importunity, 
and  extorted  that  from  fear  which  they  could  not  procure  by  their  arts 
of  dissimulation. 

These  b^gars  not  only  infested  all  the  streets,  public  walks,  and  pub- 
lic places,  but  they  even  made  a  practice  of  going  into  private  houses, 
where  they  never  failed  to  steal  whatever  fell  in  their  way,  if  they  found 
the  doors  open  and  nobody  at  home ;  and  the  churches  were  so  full  of 
them  that  it  was  quite  a  nuisance,  and  a  public  scandal  during'the  per- 
formance of  divine  service.  People  at  their  devotions  were  continually 
interrupted  by  them,  and  were  frequently  obliged  to  satisfy  their  de- 
mands in  order  to  be  permitted  to  finish  their  prayers  in  peace  and  quiet 

In  short,  these  detestable  vermin  swarmed  everywhere,  and  not  only 
their  impudence  and  clamorous  importunity  were  without  any  bounds, 
but  they  had  recourse  to  the  most  diabolical  arts  and  most  horrid  crimes 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  infamous  trade.  Young  children  were  stolen 
from  their  parents  by  these  wretches,  and  their  eyes  put  out,  or  their 
tend^  limbs  broken  and  distorted,  in  order,  by  exposing  them  thus 
maimed,  to  excite  the  pity  and  commiseration  of  the  public ;  and  every 
species  of  artifice  was  made  use  of  to  agitate  the  sensibility,  and  to 
extort  the  contributions  of  the  humane  and  charitable; 

Some  of  these  monsters  were  so  void  of  all  feeling  as  to  expose  even 
their  own  children,  naked,  and  almost  starved,  in  the  streets,  in  order 
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tiiat,  by  tbeir  cries  and  onaffected  expressions  of  distress,  tbej  migbt 
move  those  wbo  passed  by  to  pity  and  rdieve  them ;  and,  in  order  to 
make  them  act  tbeir  part  more  naturally,  tbey  were  unmercifully  beaten 
wben  tbey  came  home  by  their  inhuman  parents  if  they  did  not  bring 
witb  them  a  certain  sum,  which  they  were  ordered  to  collect 

I  have  frequently  seen  a  poor  child  of  five  or  six  years  of  age,  late  at 
night,  in  the  most  inclement  season,  sittit^  down  almost  naked  at  tbe 
comer  of  a  street,  and  crying  most  bitterly  ;  if  he  were  asked  what  was 
the  matter  with  bim,  be  would  answer,  "I  am  cold  and  hungry,  and 
afraid  to  go  home ;  my  mother  told  me  to  bring  borne  twelve  kreutzers, 
and  I  have  only  been  able  to  beg  five.  My  mother  will  certainly  beat 
me  if  I  don't  carry  home  twelve  kreutzer&"  Who  could  refuse  bo  small 
a  sum  to  relieve  so  tuuch  unaffected  distress  ?  But  what  horrid  arts  are 
these,  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of  the  public,  and  levy  involuntary  con- 
tributions for  the  support  of  idleness  and  debauchery ! 

But  the  evils  arising  from  the  prevalence  of  mendicity  did  not  stop  here. 
The  public,  worn  out  and  vanquished  by  tbe  numbers  and  persevering 
importimity  of  tbe  beggars ;  and  frequently  disappointed  in  their  hopes 
of  being  relieved  from  their  depredations,  by  the  failure  of  the  number- 
less schemes  that  were  formed  and  set  on  foot  for  that  purpose,  b^an  at 
last  to  consider  the  case  as  quite  desperate,  and  to  submit  patiently  to  an 
evil  for  which  they  saw  no  remedy.  The  consequences  of  this  aubmis- 
aion  are  easy  to  be  conceived ;  the  b^gars,  encouraged  by  tbeir  success, 
were  attached  still  more  strongly  to  their  infamous  profession ;  and 
others,  allured  by  tbeir  indolent  lives,  encouraged  by  tbeir  successful 
frauds,  and  emboldened  by  their  impunity,  joined  them.  The  habit  of 
submission  on  the  part  of  the  public,  gave  them  a  sort  of  right  to  pursue 
their  depredations; — ^their  growing  numbers  and  tbeir  success  gave  a 
kind  of  eclat  to  tbeir  profession ;  and  tbe  habit  of  begging  became 
so  general  tiiat  it  ceased  to  be  considered  as  infamous;  and  was,  by 
d^rees,  in  a  manner  interwoven  with  the  internal  regulations  of  so- 
ciety.       .... 

To  produce  so  total  and  radical  a  change  in  the  morals,  manners,  and 
customs  of  this  debauched  and  abandoned  race,  aa  was  necessary  to 
render  them  orderly  and  useful  members  of  society,  will  naturally  be 
considered  as  an  arduous,  if  not  impossible,  enterpriaa  In  this  I  suc- 
ceeded ; — for  tbe  proof  of  this  fact  I  appeal  to  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
different  manufactories  in  which  these  poor  people  are  now  employed, — 
to  their  orderiy  and  peaceable  demeanor — to  their  cheerfulness— to  their 
industry — to  the  desire  to  excel,  which  manifests  itself  among  them 
upon  all  occasions, — and  to  the  very  air  of  their  countenances.  Strangers 
who  go  to  see  this  institution  (and  there  are  very  few  who  pass  through 
Munich  who  do  not  take  that  trouble),  cannot  sufficiently  express  their 
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surprise  at  the  air  of  happiness  and  contentment  which  reigns  through- 
out every  part  of  this  extensive  establishment,  and  can  hardly  be  per- 
suaded that  among  those  they  see  so  cheerfully  engaged  in  that  interest- 
ing scene  of  indnstry,  by  far  the  greater  part  were,  five  years  ago,  the 
most  miserable  and  most  worthless  of  beings — common  beggars  in  die 


With  persons  of  this  description,  it  is  easy  to  be  conceived  that  pre- 
cepts, admonitions,  and  punishments  would  be  of  little  or  no  avail 
But  where  precepts  fail,  habits  may  sometimes  be  successful 

To  make  vicious  and  abandoned  people  happy,  it  has  generally  been 
supposed  necessary,  first,  to  make  them  virtuous.  But  why  not  reverse 
this  order?  Why  not  make  them  first  happy,  and  then  virtaous  7  If 
happiness  and  virtue  be  inseparable,  the  end  will  be  as  certainly  obtained 
by  ^e  one  method  as  by  the  other ;  and  it  is  most  undoubtedly  much 
easier  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  and  comfort;  of  persons  in  a  state  of 
poverty  and  misery,  than,  by  admonitions  and  punishments,  to  reform 
their  morals. 

t)eeply  struck  with  the  importance  of  this  truth,  all  my  measures 
were  taken  accordingly.  Everything  was  done  that  could  be  devised 
to  make  the  poor  people  I  had  to  deal  with,  comfortable  and  happy  in 
their  new  situation ;  and  my  hopes,  that  a  habit  of  enjoying  the  real 
comforts  and  conveniences  which  were  provided  for  them,  would  in  time 
soften  their  hearts,  open  their  eyes,  and  render  them  grateful  and 
docile,  were  not  disappointed. 

The  pleasure  I  have  had  in  the  success  of  this  experiment  is  much 
easier  to  be  conceived  than  described.  Would  to  God  that  my  success 
might  encourage  others  to  follow  my  example!  If  it  were  generally 
known  how  little  trouble  and  how  little  expense  are  required  to  do 
-  much  good,  the  heart-felt  satisfaction  which  arises  from  relieving  the 
wants,  and  promoting  the  happiness  of  our  fellow-creatures,  is  so  great, 
that  I  am  persuaded  acts  of  the  most  essential  charity  would  be  much 
more  frequent,  and  the  mass  of  misery  among  mankind  would  ccoise- 
quently  be  much  lessened. 

Having  taken  my  resolution  to  make  the  comfort  of  the  poor  people, 
who  were  to  be  provided  for,  the  primary  object  of  my  attention,  I 
considered  what  circumstance  in  life,  after  the  necessaries,  food  and 
raiment,  contributes  most  to  comfort,  and  I  found  it  to  be  cleanli- 
ness.       .... 

Most  of  them  had  been  used  to  living  in  the  most  miserable  hovels, 
in  the  midst  of  vermin  and  every  kind  of  filthiness ;  or  to  sleep  in  the 
streets  uid  under  the  hedges,  half  naked,  and  exposed  to  all  the  inclem- 
encies of  the  seasons.  A  large  and  commodious  building,  fitted  up  in 
tiie  neatest  and  most  comfortable  manner,  was  now  provided  for  tiieir 
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reception.  la  this  agreeable  retreat  they  found  spacious  aud  elegant 
apartments,  kept  with  the  most  scrapulous  neatness,  well  warmed  in 
winter  and  well  lighted ;  a  good  warm  dinner  ererj  day,  gratia,  cooked 
and  aerred  ap  with  all  possible  attention  to  order  and  cleaoliuese; 
materials  and  utensils  for  those  who  were  able  to  work ;  masters,  graiia, 
for  thoee  who  required  instruction ;  the  most  generous  pay,  in  money, 
for  all  the  labor  performed ;  and  the  kindest  usage  from  eveiy  person, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  belonging  to  the  establishment.  Here,  in 
this  asylum  for  the  indigent  and  unfortunate,  no  iU-usage,  no  harsh 
language,  is  permitted.  During  five  years  that  the  establishment  has 
existed,  not  a  blow  has  been  given  to  any  one ;  not  even  to  a  child  by 
bis  instructor. 

As  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  preserration  of  order  are  few,  and 
easy  to  be  observed,  the  instances  of  their  being  transgressed  are  rare ; 
and  as  all  the  labor  performed  is  paid  by  the  piece  and  not  by  the  day, 
and  is  well  pud,  and  as  those  who  gain  the  most  by  their  work  in  the 
course  of  the  week  receive  proportional  rewards  on  the  Saturday  evening, 
these  are  most  effectual  encouragements  to  industry,         .... 

As  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these  poor  creatures  were  totally  un- 
acquainted with  every  kind  of  useful  labor,  it  was  necessary  to  give 
them  such  work  at  first  as  was  very  easy  to  be  performed,  and  in  which  the 
raw  materials  were  of  little  value ;  and  then,  by  degrees,  as  they  became 
more  adroit,  to  employ  them  in  manufacturing  more  valuable  articles. 

As  hemp  is  a  very  cheap  commodity,  and  as  the  spinning  of  hemp  is 
easily  learned,  particularly  when  it  is  designed  for  very  coarse  and  ordi- 
nary manufactures,  15,000  pounds  of  that  article  were  purchased  in  the 
Palatinate  and  transported  to  Munich ;  and  several  hundred  spinning- 
wheels,  proper  for  spinning  it,  were  provided  ;  and  several  good  spinners 
as  instructors  were  engaged,  and  in  readiness,  when  this  house  of  indus- 
try was  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  poor. 

Flax  and  wool  were  likewise  provided,  and  some  few  good  spinners  of 
those  articles  were  engaged  as  instructors ;  but  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  poor  began  with  spinning  of  hemp ;  and  so  great  was  their 
awkwardness  at  first,  that  they  absolutely  ruined  almost  all  the  raw 
materials  that  were  put  into  their  hands.  By  an  exact  calculation  of 
profit  and  loss,  it  was  found  that  the  manufactory  actually  lost  more 
than  3,000  florins  upon  the  articles  of  hemp  and  flax  during  the  first 
three  months ;  but  we  were  not  discouraged  by  these  unfavorable  begin- 
nings ;  they  were  indeed  easy  to  be  foreseen,  considering  the  sort  of 
people  we  had  to  deal  with,  and  how  necessary  it  was  to  pay  them  at  a 
very  high  rate  for  the  little  work  they  were  able  to  perform,  in  order  10 
keep  up  their  courage,  and  induce  them  to  persevere  with  cheerfulness 
in  acquiring  more  skill  and  address  in  their  labor.    If  the  establishment 
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was  supported  at  some  little  ezpenBe  in  the  banning,  it  afterward 
richly  repaid  these  advantages.        .... 

It  IB  easy  to  conceive  that  so  great  a  number  of  unfortunate  beings,  of 
all  ages  and  sexes,  taken  as  it  were  out  of  their  very  element,  and  placed 
in  a  situation  so  perfectly  new  to  them,  could  not  fail  to  be  productive 
of  very  interesting  situations.  Would  to  God  I  were  able  to  do  justice 
to  this  subject!  but  no  language  can  describe  the  affecting  scenes  to 
which  I  was  a  witness  upon  this  occasion. 

The  exquisite  delight  which  a  sensible  mind  must  feel  upon  seeing 
many  hundreds  of  wretched  beings  awaking  from  a  state  of  misery  and 
inactivity  as  from  a  dream,  and  applying  themselves  with  cheerfulness 
to  the  employments  of  useful  industiy ; — upon  seeing  the  first  dawn  of 
placid  content  break  upon  a  countenance  covered  with  habitual  gloom, 
and  furrowed  and  distorted  by  misery ;  this  is  easier  to  be  conceived 
than  described. 

During  the  first  three  or  four  days  that  these  poor  people  were  assem- 
bled, it  was  not  possible  entirely  to  prevent  confusion :  there  was  noth- 
ing like  mutinous  resistance  among  them ;  but  their  situation  was  so  new 
to  them,  and  they  were  so  very  awkward  in  it,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
bring  them  into  any  tolerable  order.  At  length,  however,  by  distribut- 
ing them  in  the  different  halls,  and  assigning  to  each  his  partictilar  place 
(the  places  being  all  distinguiBhed  by  numbers),  they  were  brought  into 
such  order  as  to  enable  the  inspectors  and  instructors  to  b^n  .their 
operations. 

Those  who  understood  any  kind  of  work,  were  placed  in  the  apart- 
ments where  the  work  they  understood  was  carried  on ;  and  the  othera, 
being  classed  according  to  their  sexes,  and  as  much  as  possible  according 
to  their  ages,  were  placed  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  different 
instructors.  By  much  the  larger  number  were  put  to  spinning  of  hemp ; 
others,  and  particularly  the  young  children  from  four  to  seven  years 
of  age,  were  taught  to  knit  and  to  sew :  and  the  most  awkward  among 
the  men,  and  particularly  the  old,  the  lame,  and  the  infirm,  were  put  to 
carding  of  wool  Old  women,  whose  sight  was  too  weak:  to  spin,  or 
whose  hands  trembled  with  palsy,  were  made  to  spool  yam  for  the 
weavers  ;  and  young  children,  who  were  too  weak  to  labor,  were  placed 
upon  seats  erected  for  that  purpose  round  the  rooms  where  other  chil- 
dren worked. 

As  it  was  winter,  fires  were  kept  in  every  part  of  the  building  from 
morning  till  night ;  and  all  the  rooms  were  lighted  up  till  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  Every  room  and  every  staircase  was  neatly  swept  and 
cleaned  twice  a  day  ;  once  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  people  were 
assembled,  and  once  while  they  were  at  dinner.  Oare  was  taken,  by 
placing  ventilators,  and  occasionally  opening  the  windows,  to  keep 
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the  air  of  the  rooma  perfectly  sweet,  and  free  from  all  disagreeable  smellB ; 
and  the  rooms  themselves  were  not  only  neatly  whitewashed  and  fitted 
up  and  arranged  in  every  respect  with  el^ance,  but  care  waa  taken  to 
cleui  the  windows  very  often ;  to  clean  the  court-yard  every  day ;  and 
even  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  from  the  street  in  front  of  the  building, 
to  a  considerable  distance  on  every  side. 

Those  who  frequented  this  establishment  were  expected  to  arrive  at 
the  fixed  hour  in  the  morning,  which  hour  varied  according  to  the  season 
c^  the  year ;  if  they  came  too  late,  they  were  gently  reprimanded ;  and 
if  they  persisted  in  being  tardy,  without  being  able  to  give  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  not  coming  sooner,  they  were  punished  by  being  deprived  of 
their  dinner,  which  otherwise  they  received  every  day  gratis. 

At  the  hour  of  dinner  a  lai^e  bell  was  rung  in  the  court,  when  *hose 
at  work  in  the  different  parts  of  the  building  repaired  to  the  dining-hall, 
where  they  found  a  wholesome  and  nourishing  repast,  consisting  of  about 
a  pound  and  a  quarter,  avoirdupois  weight,  of  a  very  rich  soup  of  peas 
and  barley,  mixed  with  cuttings  of  fine  white  bread,  and  a  piece  of  excel- 
lent rye  bread,  weighing  seven  ounces ;  which  last  they  commonly  put 
in  their  pockets  and  carried  home  for  their  supper.  Children  were  al- 
lowed the  same  portion  aa  grown  persons ;  and  a  mother,  who  had  one  or 
more  young  children,  was  allowed  a  portion  for  each  of  them. 

Those  who  from  sickness  or  other  bodily  infirmities  were  not  able  to 
come  to  the  workhouse,  as  also  those  who,  on  account  of  young  chil- 
dren they  had  to  nurae,  or  sick  persona  to  take  care  of,  found  it  more 
convenient  to  work  at  their  own  lodgings  (and  of  these  there  were  many), 
were  not  on  that  account  deprived  of  their  dinners.  Upon  representing 
their  cases  to  the  committee,  tickets  were  granted  them,  upon  which  they 
were  authorized  to  receive  from  the  public  kitchen,  daily,  the  number  of 
portions  specified  in  the  ticket ;  and  these  they  might  send  for  by  a 
child,  or  by  any  other  person  they  thought  proper  to  employ ;  it  was 
necessary,  however,  that  the  ticket  should  always  be  produced,  otherwise 
the  portions  were  not  delivered.  This  precaution  was  necessary  to 
prevent  abuses  on  the  part  of  the  poor.        .... 

Though  a  very  generous  price  was  paid  for  labor  in  the  different 
manufactures  in  which  the  poor  were  employed,  yet  that  alone  was  not 
enough  to  interest  them  sufficiently  in  the  occupations  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  To  excite  their  activity,  and  inspire  them  with  a  true 
spirit  of  persevering  industry,  it  was  necessary  to  fire  them  with  emula- 
tion— to  awaken  in  them  a  dormant  passion  whose  influence  they  had 
never  felt,  the  love  of  honest  fame,  an  ardent  desire  to  excel — the 
love  of  glory — or  by  what  other  more  humble  or  pompous  name  this 
passion,  the  most  noble  and  most  beneficent  that  wacms  the  human  heart, 
can  be  distinguished. 
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To  excite  emulation, — praise,  distioctione,  rewards  are  neceesary ; 
and  these  were  all  employ^  Those  who  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  application,  by  their  industry,  by  their  address,  were  publicly 
praised  and  encouraged, — brought  forward  and  placed  in  the  moet  con- 
spicuous situations,  pointed  out  to  strangers  who  visited  the  establish* 
ment,  and  particularly  named  and  proposed  as  models  for  others  to  copy. 
A  particular  dress,  a  sort  of  uniform  for  the  establishment,  which,  though 
very  economical,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  details  which  will  be  given  of  it 
in  another  place,  was  nevertheless  elegant,  was  provided ;  and  this  dress, 
as  it  was  given  out  groHs,  and  only  bestowed  upon  those  who  particu- 
larly distinguished  themselves,  was  soon  looked  upon  as  an  honorable 
mark  of  approved  merit ;  and  served  very  powerfully  to  excite  emula- 
tion among  the  competitora  I  doubt  whether  vanity,  in  any  instance, 
ever  surveyed  itself  with  more  self-gratification,  than  did  some  of  these 
poor  people  when  they  first  put  on  their  new  dress. 

How  necessary  is  it  to  be  acquainted  with  the  secret  springe  of  action 
in  the  human  heart,  to  direct  even  the  lowest  and  most  unfeeling  class 
of  mankind !  The  machine  is  intrinsically  the  same  in  all  situations ; 
the  great  secret  is,  first  to  put  it  in  tune,  before  an  attempt  is  made  to 
play  upon  it  The  jarring  sounds  of  former  vibrations  must  first  be 
stilled,  otherwise  no  harmony  can  be  produced ;  but  when  the  instrument 
is  in  order  the  notes  cannot  fail  to  answer  to  the  touch  of  a  skilful  master. 

Though  everythii^  was  done  that  could  be  devised  to  impress  the 
minds  of  all  those,  old  and  young,  who  frequented  this  establishment, 
with  such  sentiments  as  were  necessary  in  order  to  their  becomii^  good 
and  useful  members  of  society  (and  in  these  attempts  I  was  certainly 
successful,  much  beyond  my  most  saognine  expectations),  yet  my  hopes 
were  chiefly  placed  on  the  rising  generation. 

The  children,  therefore,  of  the  poor,  were  objects  of  my  peculiar  care 
and  attention.  To  induce  their  parents  to  send  them  to  the  establish* 
ment,  even  before  they  were  old  enough  to  do  any  kind  of  work,  when 
th^  attended  at  the  regular  hours,  tbey  not  only  received  their  dinner 
graiU,  but  each  of  them  was  paid  three  kreutzers  a  day  for  doing  noth- 
ing, but  merely  being  present  where  others  worked. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  these  children,  who  were  too  young  to 
work,  were  placed  upon  seats  built  round  the  halls  where  other  children 
worked.  This  was  done  in  order  to  inspire  them  with  a  desire  to  do 
that  which  other  children,  apparently  more  favored,  more  caressed, 
and  more  praised  than  themselves,  were  permitted  to  do ;  and  of  which 
they  were  obliged  to  be  idle  spectators  ;  and  this  had  the  desired  effect. 

As  nothing  is  so  tedious  to  a  child  as  being  obliged  to  ait  still  in  the 
same  place  for  a  considerable  time,  and  as  the  work  which  the  other 
more  favored  children  were  engaged  in  was  light  and  easy,  and  appeared 
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ratJier  amusing  than  otherwise,  being  the  spinning  of  hemp  and  flas, 
with  small  light  wheels,  turned  with  the  foot,  these  children,  who  were 
obliged  to  be  spectators  of  this  busy  and  entertaining  scene,  became  so 
uneasy  in  their  eitnations,  and  so  jealous  of  those  who  were  permitted  to 
be  more  active,  that  they  frequently  solicited  with  the  greatest  impor- 
tunity to  be  permitted  to  work,  and  often  cried  most  heartily  if  this 
favor  was  not  instantly  granted  them. 

How  sweet  these  tears  were  to  me,  can  easily  be  imagined. 

The  joy  they  showed  upon  being  permitted  to  descend  from  their 
benches  and  mix  with  the  working  children  below,  was  equal  to  the 
solicitude  with  which  they  had  demanded  that  favor. 

They  were  at  first  merely  furnished  with  a  wheel,  which  they  turned 
for  several  days  with  the  foot,  without  being  permitted  to  attempt  any- 
thing further.  As  soon  as  they  were  become  dexterous  in  this  simple 
operation,  and  habit  had  made  it  so  easy  and  familiar  to  them  that  the 
foot  could  continue  its  motion  mechanically,  without  the  assistance  of 
the  head, — ^tiU  they  could  go  on  with  their  work,  even  though  their 
attention  was  employed  upon  something  else, — till  they  could  answer 
questions  and  converse  freely  with  those  about  them  upon  indifferent 
subjects,  without  interrupting  or  embarrassing  the  regular  motion  of 
the  wheel,  then — and  not  till  then — they  were  furnished  with  hemp  or 
flax,  and  were  taught  to  spin. 

Wben  they  had  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of  dexterity  in  spinning 
hemp  and  flax,  tbey  were  put  to  the  spinning  of  wool ;  and  this  was 
always  represented  to  them,  and  considered  by  them,  as  an  honorable  pro- 
motion. Upon  this  occasion  they  conunonly  received  some  public  reward, 
a  new  shirt,  a  pair  of  shoes,  or  perhaps  the  uniform  of  the  establish- 
ment, as  an  encouragement  to  them  to  persevere  in  their  industrious  habita 

As  constant  application  to  any  occupation  for  too  great  a  length  of  time 
is  apt  to  produce  disgust,  and  in  children  might  even  be  detrimental  to 
health,  besides  the  hour  of  dinner,  an  hour  of  relaxation  from  work  (from 
eight  o'clock  till  nine)  in  the  forenoon,  and  another  hour  (from  three 
o'clock  till  four)  in  the  afternoon,  were  allowed  them ;  and  these  two 
hours  were  spent  in  a  school,  which,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere  in  the 
house,  was  k^t  in  the  dining-hall,  where  they  were  taught  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic,  by  a  school-master  engaged  and  paid  for  that  pur- 
pose. Into  this  school,  other  persons  who  worked  in  the  house  of  a 
more  advanced  age,  were  admitted,  if  they  requested  it ;  but  few  grown 
persons  seemed  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  this  permission.  A3 
to  the  children,  they  had  no  choice  in  the  matter ;  those  who  belonged 
to  the  establishment  were  obliged  to  attend  the  school  r^ularly  every 
day,  morning  and  evening.  The  school-books,  paper,  pens  and  ink, 
were  famished  at  the  expense  of  the  establishment. 
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To  distmguisli  tliose  among  the  grown  peisons  that  worked  in  the 
house,  who  showed  the  greatest  dexterity  and  industry  in  the  different 
manufactures  in  which  they  were  employed,  the  best  workmen  were 
separated  from  the  others,  and  formed  distinct  classes,  and  were  even 
assigned  separate  rooms  and  apartments.  This  separation  was  produc- 
tive of  many  advantages ;  for,  besides  the  spirit  of  emulation  which  it 
excited  and  kept  alive  in  every  part  of  the  establishment,  it  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  canning  on  the  different  manufactures  in  a  very  advan- 


The  awkwardness  of  these  poor  creatures  when  they  were  first  taken 
from  the  streets  as  b^gars  and  put  to  work,  may  easily  be  conceived ; 
but  the  facility  with  which  they  acquired  address  in  the  various  manu- 
factures in  which  they  were  employed  was  very  remarkable,  and  much 
exceeded  my  expectation.  But  what  was  quite  surprising,  and  at  the 
same  time  interesting  in  the  highest  d^p*ee,  was  the  apparent  and  rapid 
cbai^e  which  was  produced  in  their  manners — in  their  general  behavior, 
and  even  in  the  very  air-  of  their  countenances  upon  being  a  little  accus- 
tomed to  their  new  situations.  The  kind  usage  they  met  with,  and  the 
comforts  they  enjoyed,  seemed  to  have  softened  their  hearts,  and  awak- 
ened in  them  sentiments  aa  new  and  surprising  to  themselves  aa  they 
were  interesting  to  those  about  them. 

The  melancholy  gloom  of  misery  and  air  of  uneasiness  and  embarrass- 
ment, disappeared  by  little  and  little  from  their  countenances,  and  were 
succeeded  by  a  timid  dawn  of  cheerfulness,  rendered  most  exquisitely 
interesting  by  a  certain  mixture  of  silent  gratitude  which  no  language 
can  describe. 

In  the  infancy  of  this  establishment,  when  these  poor  creatures  were 
first  brought  t<^ether,  I  used  very  frequently  to  visit  them — ^to  speak 
kindly  to  them,  and  to  encourage  them ;  and  I  seldom  passed  through 
the  halls  where  they  were  at  work  without  being  a  witness  to  the  zaosX 
moving  scenes. 

Objects,  formerly  the  most  miserable  and  wretched,  whom  I  had  seen 
for  years  as  b^^ars  in  the  streets ;  young  women,  perhaps  the  unhappy 
victims  of  seduction,  who,  having  lost  their  reputation,  and  being  turned 
adrift  in  the  world,  without  a  friend  and  without  a  home,  were  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  b^ging  to  sustain  a  miserable  existence,  now  recog- 
nized me  as  their  benefactor ;  and,  with  tears  dropping  fast  from  their 
cheeks,  continued  their  work  in  the  most  expressive  silence. 

If  they  were  asked  what  the  matter  was  with  them  ?  their  answer  was 
("nichts")  "nothing;"  accompanied  by  a  look  of  affectionate  regard 
'  and  gratitude,  so  exquisitely  touching  as  frequently  to  draw  tears  from 
the  most  insensible  of  the  by-standers. 

It  was  not  possible  to  be  mistaken  with  respect  to  the  real  state  of  the 
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nuDds  of  these  poor  people ;  everytbing  about  tliem  showed  that  they 
were  deeply  affected  with  the  kindness  shown  them;  and  that  their 
hearts  were  really  softened,  appeared  not  only  from  their  unaffected 
ezprCteions  of  gratitude,  bat  also  from  the  effusions  of  their  affectionate 
regard  for  those  who  were  dear  to  them.  In  short,  never  did  I  witoesa 
such  affecting  scenes  as  passed  between  some  of  these  poor  people  and 
their  children. 

It  was  mentioned  above  that  the  children  were  separated  from  the 
grown  persona  This  was  the  case  at  first ;  but  as  soon  as  order  was 
thoroughly  established  in  every  part  of  the  house,  and  the  poor  people 
had  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  address  in  their  work,  and  evidently 
took  pleasure  in  it,  as  many  of  those  who  had  children  expressed  an 
earnest  desire  to  have  them  near  them,  permission  was  granted  for  that 
purpose ;  and  the  spintiing  halls,  by  degrees,  were  filled  with  the  most 
interesting  little  groups  of  industrious  families,  who  vied  with  each  other 
in  diligence  and  address ;  and  who  displayed  a  scene  at  once  the  most 
bosy  and  the  most  cheerful  that  can  be  imagined. 

An  industrious  family  is  ever  a  pleasing  object ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing peculiarly  interesting  and  affecting  in  the  groups  of  these  poor 
people.  Whether  it  was,  that  those  who  saw  them  compared  their  pres- 
ent situation  with  the  state  of  misery  and  wretchedness  from  which  they 
had  been  taken ;  or  whether  it  was  the  joy  and  exultation  which  were 
expressed  in  the  countenances  of  the  poor  parents  in  contemplating  their 
children  all  busily  employed  about  them  ;  or  the  air  of  self-satisfaction 
which  these  little  urchins  put  on  at  the  consciousness  of  their  own  dex- 
terity, while  they  pursued  their  work  with  redoubled  diligence  upon 
being  observed,  that  rendered  the  scene  so  singularly  interesting,  I 
know  not ;  but  certain  it  is  that  few  strangers  who  visited  the  establish- 
ment came  out  of  these  halls  without  being  much  affected. 
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[Jhema  on  Varioua  Si^'eeU,  RMgivut  and  Moral,  by  I^illia  Wh«ailtif,  Negro  Servant 
to  Mr.  John  WheaiUtf,  of  Boston,  in  Iftw  Enfftand,— London,  177&] 

ON  lUAQINATION. 

IIUOINATION!  who  can  eiog  thy  source. 
Or  who  describe  the  swiftness  of  th;  couiset 
Soaring  through  air  to  find  the  bright  abode. 
The  empyreal  paUce  of  the  thundering  Ood, 
We  on  thy  pinions  can  anrpasa  the  wind 
Ad<I  leave  the  rolling  universe  beliind. 
From  star  to  star  the  mental  optics  rove, 
Measure  the  sKies,  and  range  tiie  realms  above; 
There  in  one  view  we  grasp  the  mighty  whole. 
Or  with  new  woilds  amaze  the  unbounded  qouL 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  0.   B.,  AN  INFANT  OFt-IW^LVE  HONTHS. 

THROUGH  ury  mads  he  wings  his  Instant  flight 
To  puier  regions  of  celestial  light; 
Enlarged  he  seei)  unnumbered  systems  roll, 
Beneath  him  sees  the  universal  whole, 
Planets  on  planets  run  their  destined  round 
And  circling  wonders  fill  the  vast  profound. 
The  ethereal  now,  and  now  the  empyreal  skies 
Witli  growing  splendors  strike  his  wondering  eyes: 
Tile  angels  view  liim  with  delight  unknown, 
Press  his  soft  hand,  and  seat  him  on  his  throne; 
Then  smiling  thus:  "  To  this  divine  abode. 
The  seat  of  saints,  of  seraphs,  and  of  God, 
Thrice  welcome  thou."    The  raptured  babe  replieo, 
"Thanks  to  my  Ood,  who  snatched  me  to  the  slceG, 
E'er  vice  triumphant  had  possessed  my  heart. 
E'er  yet  the  tempter  had  beguiled  my  heart, 
E'er  yet  on  sin's  base  actions  I  was  bent. 
E'er  yet  I  knew  temptation's  dire  intent; 
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E'er  jet  tbe  lash  for  horrid  crimeB  I  felt, 

E'er  vanity  had  led  mj  way  to  guilt, 

But,  Boon  arrived  at  m;  celestial  goal, 

Full  glories  rush  on  my  expanding  soul." 

Joyful  he  spuke:  exulting  cherubs  round 

Clapped  their  glad  wings ;  the  heavenly  vaults  reeound. 


TO  THE  BIQHT  HONOBABLE  WILLIAM,  EABL  OF  DABTHOCTIL 

HAIL,  happy  day,  when,  smiling  like  the  mom, 
Fair  Freedom  rose  New  England  to  adorn  I 
Tlie  northern  clime  beneath  her  genial  ray, 
Dartmoath,  congratulates  thy  blissful  sway. 
Elate  irith  hope  her  race  no  longer  mourns. 
Each  soul  expands,  each  grateful  bosom  burns, 
While  in  tbine  hand  with  pleasure  we  behold 
Tlie  silken  reins,  and  Freedom's  charms  unfold. 
Long  lost  to  realms  beneath  the  northern  skies 
She  shines  supreme,  white  hated  Faction  dies. 
Soon  as  appeared  the  Goddess  hmg  desired, 
Sick  at  the  view,  she  languished  and  expired; 
Thus  from  the  splendors  of  the  morning  light 
The  owl  in  sadness  seeks  the  caves  of  night. 

No  more,  Amarica,  in  mournful  Etmin, 
Of  wrongs,  and  grievance  unredreased  complain; 
No  longer  shall  thou  dread  the  iron  chain, 
Which  wanton  Tyranny  with  lawless  hand 
Bad  made,  and  with  it  meant  to  enslave  the  laud. 

Should  yon,  my  lord,  while  you  peruse  my  song, 
Wonder  from  whence  my  love  of  Vreedom  sprung. 
Whence  flow  these  wishes  for  the  common  goCKl, 
By  feeling  hearts  alone  best  understood, 
I,  young  in  life,  by  seeming  cruel  fate 
Was  snatched  from  Afric'a  fancied  happy  seat: 
What  pangs  excruciating  must  molest, 
•     What  sorrows  labor  iu  my  parents'  breast  I 
8teeled  was  that  soul  aud  by  no  misery  moved 
That  from  a  father  seized  his  babe  beloved : 
Such,  such  my  case.     And  can  I  then  hut  pray 
Othera  may  never  feel  tyrannic  sway  ) 
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Bcnur  In  Kewport,  R.  I.,  17M.    Dud  at  Chuleston,  S.  a,  1TS6l 
WHAT  13  HAPPINESS! 
iThtPoenuofAroMi.  1786] 

TIS  nn  empty,  fleeting  shade, 
B;  imagiDation  mule: 
"n»  a  bubble,  straw,  or  worse 
TiB  a  baby's  hobbj-horae: 
Tia  two  hundn-d  sliillings  clear; 
Tia  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year: 
Tis  a  title,  'tia  a  name; 
Tis  a  puS  of  empty  fame ; 
Pickle  as  the  breezes  blow ; 
Tis  a  lady's  yes  or  no ! 
And  when  the  description's  crowned, 
Tis  just  nowhere  to  be  found. 

Arouct  shows,  I  must  confesa, 
Says  Delia,  what  is  happiness; 
I  wish  he  now  would  tell  US  what 
This  self-same  happiness  is  not. 

What  happiness  is  not  ?  I  tow, 
That,  Delia,  you  have  posed  nie  now: 
What  it  is  not — stay,  let  mo  see — 
I  thinlc,  dear  maid,  'tis— not  for  me 
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